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INTRODUCTION. 


The Legislative Session in Delhi commenced on the 30th January 
1924, when both the Council of State, which 
remained unaltered, and the New Legislative 
Assembly, met in their respective chambers. .Unlike those of 1920 the 
Assembly elections of 1923 entailed contests both severe and numerous. 
The ban upon the Councils which had been imposed by the non-co- 
operators as part of their policy of boycotting the reforms had heen 
removed and the votes recorded at the elections in 1923 showed a large 
increase over the 1920 figures. Interest was further enhanced by the 
prominence of many of the candidates who offered themselves for election. 
As a result of the contests between the representatives of different schools 
of political thought, the New Assembly was very different from the old. 
Very striking was the absence of such stalwarts as Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar, Mr. Subrahmanyam, Mr. B. S. 
Kamat, Sir Montagu Webb and Munshi Iswar Saran. On the other 
hand, some figures of equal prominence were found in their accustomed 
places—Mr. Rangachariar, Dr. Gour, Mr. Venkatapatiraju, Sir 
Siwaswami Aiyer, Maulvi Abul Kasem (the last two by nomination), 
and Mr. Kabir-ud-Din Ahmed. Among the prominent men newly 
elected to the House may be mentioned Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. V. J. Patel, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Lala Hans-raj, 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Diwan Chaman Lal, Diwan Bahadur Ram 
Chandra Rao, and. last but not least, Sir Parshotamdas Thakurdas, 
who had resigned his seat on the Council of State to experience a 
‘‘ Walk-over *’ as the uncontested representative of the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber of Bombay. Nominated members included Sir 
Chamanlal Sitalvad, who had been a member of the old Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, Mr. N. M. Samarth, who had sat as a nominated member 
in the first, Assembly, Dr. S. K. Datta from Bengal and Mr. K. C. Roy. 
Generally speaking, the Liberal element in the Assembly was greatly 
reduced, its place being largely filled by the Swarajists.e Numbering 
over 45 members, this group was compact and well di8ciplined. Its 
leaders, though not by themselves secure of mastery in the Chamber, 
succeeded in forming a coalition with certain Liherals and Independents 
which gave them a clear majority over all other combinations. The 
outstanding feature of the policy of this coalition, styled the Nationalist 
Party, was that of constitutional opposition from within the Legislature, 
and the following pages will show how that policy influenced the work 
of the first session of the new Assembly. 


On the 31st January His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the joimt 

‘session of the two Houses of the Central Legis- 

lature. In welcoming them to their new 

labours he referred to the notable achievements whi h several members 

had already placed to their credit in the annals of the Indian Legislature, 
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and to the new Members he pointed out that ‘‘ in their new responsibili- 
ties they will find the fullest opportunity for the display of the highest 
patriotism and for the noblest work for the service of India ’’. Turning 
to current events, His Excellency referred to the treaty with Turkey at 
Laussane and observed that thereby tension had been relieved in the Middle 
ast and a solution afforded to many problems of moment to Indian 
Mussalmans. His Excellency next dwelt on the relations between India 
and Afghanistan, emphatically denied the assertion that those relations 
had been unduly strained and pointed to the success which the friendly 
representations of the Government of India regarding the Kohat gang 
had achieved. His Excellency also traced the progress achieved in the 
solution of the problem of Waziristan and observed “‘ We should be 
unduly sanguine if we declare that our difficulties are at anend. Never- 
theless in our judgment, arrived at after much investigation and deli- 
beration, this policy spells the best hope for progressive 1mprovement 
in the future.’? On the position of Indians overseas His Excellency 
acknowledged the sympathy which the Premiers of four Dominions had 
expressed, and their earnest desire to remove the disabilities affecting 
Indians. ‘‘ There is good ground for hope *’ said His Excellency ‘‘ that 
the attainment of a solution acceptable to India is only a matter of com- 
paratively short time, except possibly in the case of Canada where there 
are some special difficulties. India most ‘cordially appreciates their 
sympathy and encouragement, and I speak for India when I say that 
this recognition of India’s position in the Empire is the source of high 
satisfaction to her.’? The position in South Africa was different, and 
His Excellency expressed the determination of his Government to con- 
tinue their efforts to persuade the Union Government to incline to their 
view. ‘‘ We are aware of the strength of public opinion in India upon 
this subject and shall strive to give effect to it by all legitimate means 
within our power ’’. With reference to the position of Indians in the 
Crown Colonies, His Excellency pointed to the change which had come 
over the situation through the appointment, by the Government of 
India, of the Crown Colonies Committee with power to confer with the 
Colonial Office on all pending questions including Kenya. ‘‘ The late 
Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised ’’ said His Excellency 
“that there shall be full consultation and discussion between the Secre- 
tary of State four the Colonies and the Committee appointed by the 
Government eof India upon all questions affecting British Indians 
domiciled in British Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated territories. 
I hope for, nothing but benefit from these discussions; and we shall 
gratefully take the fullest advantage of the opportunity offered.’’ 


After alluding to the efforts the Government of India had made on 
behalf of Indians in Kenya, His Excellency referred to the assurance 
given by His Majesty’s Government at the Imperial Conference that 
“‘ careful attention will be given to such representations as the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of India may desire to make to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies.’’ It would be open to that 
Committee to make representations for an increase in the number of 
szats to Indians in the Legislature in Kenya and for a common electoral 
roll for all voters. ‘‘ We shall continue to press our views ”° said His 
Excellency “‘ by means of the constitutional channel opened to us by 
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‘the assurance of His Majesty's Government.’’? As regards emigration 
His Excellency referred to the decision of His Majesty’s Government as 
contained in the White Paper and pointed out that when a copy of the 
Ordinance drafted by the Governments of Kenya and Uganda had been 
received in India ‘‘ immediate steps were taken to urge the postponement 
of the introduction and consideration of the Bill until the Government 
of India were able fully to present their objections, and to press that the 
Colonies Committee appointed by the Government of India should also 
have an opportunity of examining the question of the restrictions on 
emigration embodied in the Bill. ‘‘ We received in reply ’’ said His 
Excellency ‘“‘ an assurance by telegram from Lord Peel, the Secretary 
of State, that the introduction of the Bill had been postponed at the 
instance of the Duke of Devonshire, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. His Majesty’s present Government have now informed me 
that the late Secretary of State for the Colonies found the Ordinance 
‘unsatisfactory and returned it to East Africa to be redrafted. At the 
same time he called upon the Government of Kenya for certain informa- 
tion regarding immigration and for an explanatory statement 
‘respecting the method proposed for the administration of im- 
migration measures. His Majesty’s present Minister for the 
‘Colonies will await the reply to those inquiries and the revised draft 
of the Ordinance and will be guided by further information received 
when these documents are before him. Meanwhile he has given me 
an assurance that ample opportunity will be afforded to my Government 
to express their views, and that he will give his earnest attention to 
any representations which the Cclonies Committee appointed by the 
Government of India may desire to make regarding the measure whether 
in the form of a Bill or of an enacted Ordinance. I desire to express 
my deep obligations to the late and to the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonies for the consideration given to the representations of my 
Government which have received the continuous support of Lord Peel 
and his suecessor. The steps taken are strong testimony to the sense of 
justice and fairness with which His Majesty’s Government have been 
animated in dealing with the proposals.’’ 


Dealing with events in India, His Excellency deplored the two 
murderous outrages which had recently occurred in Bengal. “ It is 
the primary duty of Government ’’, said His Excellency ‘‘ to vindicate 
the law against such outrages and to bring their prepagators to justice; 
and my Government is entitled to look for the moral support and active 
co-operation of all sections of the public in the task. We owe to the 
families of those who have been victims our deep and respectful sym- 
pathy, but we have an even wider duty—the duty to safeguard others 
from similar calamity. My Government have for some time been aware of 
the existence of conspiracies having as their object the assassination of 
public servants and of the correspondence of persons implicated in these 
conspiracies with communist agencies directed by organisations outside 
India. It was out of question to permit these sinister designs to advance 
on their way to results that no process of law can remedy. Our officers, 
on whom devolve the dangerous task of the prevention and detection of 
crime, must look to us for at least that measure of safety, so far as the law 
-ean give it, which their own services secure to the public. Punishment in 
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cases of outrages of this nature is not an efficient substitute for pre- 
vention. It became necessary to take steps to confine certain of the 
persons concerned in these conspiracies under the provisions of Regula- 
tion III of 1818. The necessity for these measures has recently received 
tragic confirmation in the murder of Mr. Day and the injuries to three 
Indians who attempted to stop the flight of his assailant. I trust that 
these steps to combat an evil which not only destroys innocent lives, but 
is a menace to society as a whole and a grave obstacle to political pro- 
gress will command the approval of all those to whom security and pro- 
gress are objects of vital and common concern.’’ While fully alive 
to the views of those who wished to protect the liberty of the subject 
with strict exactitude, and to the necessity of strictly confining these: 
special and extraordinary measures to extreme cases of emergency, His 
Excellency asserted that it was only with the greatest reluctance that 
*“ he had assented to the use of these measures for the protection of the 
public and in the public interest.’’ ‘‘ In these days ’’ continued His. 
Excellency ‘‘ the strong light of publicity, both in the Legislatures and 
the Press, is brought to bear upon the use of emergency measures of 
this character; and this in itself acts as a safeguard against their abuse. 
Before any action is taken, I and my Government submit these cases to 
a scrupulously careful examination. If we decide that a case for arrest 
has been established and no other course is possible, in view of the serious 
character of the emergency, a warrant is issued. After the arrests in 
Bengal were made, as you are aware, all the documents and evidence 
relating to each individual have been placed before two Judges for the 
purpose of thoroughly sifting the material on which action was taken, 
of submitting it to the technical tests of judicial knowledge and expe- 
rience and of framing recommendations regarding each case. [ 
shall myself re-examine the case of each man concerned with 
the greatest care in the light of the recommendations of the 
Judges in each case and with the assistance of their detailed’ 
serutiny of the evidence and the documents. In this manner the greatest 
possible precautions will be exercised to secure that no individual shall 
run the risk of suffering injustice because of the gravity of a situa- 
tion; and his right to an impartial investigation of a charge will never 
be imperilled by the immediate necessity for measures of prevention.’” 


His Excellency referred to the work of the Indian Bar Committee 
and the Judicial] Procedure Committee whose recommendations, His 
Excellency anticipated, would be of the greatest value to the classes con- 
cerned in India. In connection with Retrenchment in the administra- 
“tive machinery, His Excellency referred to the importance of the Report 
of Lord Inchcape’s Committee and recalled that most of their recom- 
mendations had already been carried into effect. Considering the far 
reaching nature of the changes involved by the recommendations, His 
Excellency commended the expedition with which they had been put into 
effec’. 

in addressing himself to the internal affairs of India His Excellency 
reminded his audience “‘ that a change of Government has happened in 
England within the last few days. In consequence, ordinary courtesy 
and also constitutional propriety render it incumbent upon me to ve- 
frain from some observations upon Indian affairs I should otherwise be= 
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tempted to make, until there has been opportunity for discussion with 
the new Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Government. If therefore 
—contrary to your expectation—I do not express myself upon some 
matters, you will understand the reason.’’ ; 


“With the institution of a Legislative Council in Coorg and the erant of 
representation in the Assembly to Ajmer-Merwara, the reformed constitution has 
become an integral part of the institutions in the smallest administrative units in 
this country ’’ continued His Excellency ‘‘ The attendance at the polls and the 
close contest between candidates during the recent Election demonstrate the in- 
creasing interest which the system claims from the electorate and the country 
at large. Within the walls of the Council Chambers parliamentary traditions 
have begun to be established. Representative institutions are being “built up on 
a firm basis. The people of India are taking a share in the maintenance and 
activities of Government which stands—as ail civilised administrations must stand— 
for security against external aggression, for internal security “by the maintenance 
-of the law and the preservation of order, for the protection of the rights and 
liberties of individual citizens of every class and creed, for the development of 
the material and political welfare of the country and for ordered continuity of 
progress. 

‘* As you are aware, the policy of the Reforms in India was introduced with 
the approval of all political parties in England and all stand committed to it as 
-the fundamental policy in relation to India of His Majesty’s Government, how- 
ever constituted, and apart from other political controversies which mark lines of 
division in Parliament. It is not uninstructive in this connection to pause for a, 
moment and refiect upon the succession of Prime Ministers and of Governments 
that has taken place in England since I became Viceroy nearly three years ago. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who has so recently attained his present exalted office, 
is the fourth Prime Minister with whom [ have served during my period of office 
as Viceroy. None of these Governments has wavered for one moment regarding 
the policy of the Reforms in India. Each in succession has immediately acceptea 
the policy of the Reforms as the rock-foundation of British policy in India. Gov- 
ernments may, and doubiless always will, vary as regards details of administration 
-and may differ in opinion regarding the stages of progress and periods of advance; 
but the cardinal policy of the Reforms remains the same for all. It is the policy 
of the British nation and not of any party. I commend these facts to the 
consideration of those—if there be any—who may still regard the promises held 
out as illusory and never to be fulfilled. 


‘‘ T came to India charged with the solemn duty of carrying out those Reforms, 
inspired by the earnest desire to make them a success and imbued with the firm 
determination to carry forward the conception along the road to further stages 
in its ultimate development. I have anxiously watched the consolidation of the 
foundations. I have seen the first courses of the edifice of parliamentary insti- 
tutions and traditions and I stand pledged to carry onward the erection of the 
structure and to continue the building in the full hope of its ultimate completion. 
But be it remembered that the successful issue of the Reforms cannot depend 
solely upon the intentions and actions of His Majesty’s Government, or the Viceroy, 
or the Government of India, or of all combined. The future m&ust largely depend 
upon the people of India and the actions of the Legislature.”’ 


With the following reference to the Legislature His Excellency 
amidst applause, concluded his address to a full House, the galleries 
of which were also packed with attentive listeners : — 


‘4 first stage was passed when the first Assembly was dissolved. My own 
appreciation of the value of the achievements of the first Legislative Assembly and 
of the Council of State was expressed in my prorogation speech. We have now 
entered upon a second stage by the election of the new Assembly. { look and 
hope for continuity of the new Assembly of the same valuable tradition, for 
continuity is an essential condition of well-ordered political progress. A consi- 
derable advance has been made on the road. Many difficulties have been suc- 
cessfully overcome and obstacles surmounted by the Legislature. Differences have 
occurred, but I am convinced that these have left no bitterness in their wake. 
Dpinions varied but there was a common objective, the advancement of India. 
To-day marks the opening of a new. stage; it chances to happen at a specially 
important moment and when the future actions of this Legislature will be fraught 
with the deepest interest and significance to India. There is now a Governynent 
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in England which numbers among its members some of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the Reforms and the most sympathetic friends of India. There is now 
a spirit in India, if I am to credit all I read, which is bent upon destruction of 
the Reforms unless it immediately attains that which it is impossible for any 
British Government to grant forthwith, that is, complete Dominion self-govern- 
ment. I am well aware that words are often used in the heat of political conflict 
which perhaps convey more than is really intended. 


Moreover, it is but natural that when faced with the responsibility of action 
there should be deeper reflection upon its true significance and probable conse- 
quences. I cannot foretell the future, I do not know what it holds; but I cannot 
conceal from you that the political situation in India in its constitutional aspects 
causes me some anxiety for the future of the Reforms. I should be doing a 
disservice to India if I failed at this moment to give expression to my views 
formed not upon a hasty or cursory survey, but as the result of as profound 
study and reflection as I can bring to bear upon a subject of supreme interest to 
me. In October last I sounded a note of warning which I must now repeat in the 
friendliest spirit but with all gravity. I spoke with the object of presenting the 
picture of the future, as I then saw it, to those in India who had not failed in 
their support of the Reforms policy, although they had on occasions felt bound to- 
oppose the actions of Government. You may remember that I adverted to the 
possible prospect, according to the then indication of events, of a check, which 
I deplored, in the onward progress of the Reforms. The possibility of this check 
has come nearer to us, indeed it is in a degree already with us in some aspects, 
although it has not yet happened and, I devoutly trust, it will not happen in 
the Central Legislature. If the position should become more acute in the Pro- 
vinces, the Local Governments may rely upon my fullest support. I still wonder— 
as I wondered in October—what purpose beneficial to India will be served by 
any course destined to destroy the continuity of progress in the Reforms move- 
ment. No change in the constitution can be effected by legitimate and peaceful 
methods save with the assent of the British Parliament, that is, the British 
people. The British Parliament has already set up the machinery now in opera- 
tion for some time past. It is working with efficiency through well ordered pro- 
cesses towards the creation of responsible selfwovernment. It is difficult to 
conceive that any responsible body of opinion can ignore the purpose it has in 
view, or can desire to check its creative activities and to risk the injury which 
must result to the fine fabric already in process of being woven upon its looms. 
Nevertheless, I gather that there is a disposition in some quarters to believe that 
the hands of the British Parliament can be forced, and that a situation may be 
created which may impair the Reforms and thus cause Parliament to act contrary 
to their desire and better judgment. It may appear easy to impair and even to 
destroy and to re-create. Doubtless, destruction is always easier than construction. 
Violent revolutions have destroyed the institutions of nations. Neglect and apathy 
in other cases have induced their decay and extinction; but I beg you to remember 
that when influences of this nature have been set in motion, restoration and re— 
creation become infinitely more difficult and sometimes impossible. These influences 
make no appeal to the British people and the British Parliament would emphatically 
repudiate and reject them. Rather rest the real hopes of the consummation of 
India’s desires t the promises already made and in the intentions already mani- 
fested and to be manifested by that great champion of liberties, the British 
Parliament. As a devoted friend of India, I am convinced that action based on 
reason and justice will alone prevail with the British people and will prove the 
only safe road to the ultimate goal to be attained. I feel sure that you will 
keep steadfastly in mind in the course of deliberations of this Session that the 
eyes of all friends of Reform will be fixed upon the harvest which the Legislature 
will sow and reap. It is of the greatest moment to India at this juncture that 
her elected representatives in the responsibilities of their present position, should’ 
make a wise choice as regards the course they will pursue. I do not doubt that 
they are imbued by those ideals which have from the outset inspired this Legis-— 
lature and that they seek the welfare of India. I earnestly pray that calm 
judgment and a desire for mutual understanding and good-will may characterise’ 
this Session of the Legislature and may thus carry India further forward to the 
fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations.’’ 


Dealing with the work done during the last Legislative Session it 
will be convenient first to take up matters 
which were at the time engaging special atten- 
tion. Efforts were, as in previous Sessions, made to raise dis-- 
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cussions on them in five instances. On the. 25th February 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya asked for leave to move the adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly for the purpose of discussing the occurrences 
which had taken place on the 2ist of that month at Jaito, which had 
resulted in the death of a large number of His Majesty’s subjects. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey while deploring the occur- 
rences pointed out that the motion was 
out of order as the occurrences in question had taken place in Indian 
State territory. The President upheld the contention of the Home 
Member and the motion was ruled out of order. On the 13th March 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya tried to invoke the same procedure in 
order to dicuss the affairs at Jaito with particular reference to a Jatha 
of 500 which was on its way to the Gurdwara. He was supported by 
Dr. Gour and Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, but the President ruled that 
his former ruling covered the matter and the motion was again out of 
order. Mr. Jinnah accepted the ruling, but expressed his intention to ° 
move the adjournment of the house contending that the matter was de- 
finite and urgent and they desired the Government to take immediate 
steps with regard to the Sikh Jatha that was on its way to Jaito so as 
to prevent the recurrence of deplorable results such as had ensued on 
the 21st February. The President re-affirmed his inability to modify 
the ruling on the ground that if, as was contended, the Jatha was in 
British Territory, the matter should, in the first instance, have been 
raised in the Punjab Legislative Council. 


Occurrences at Jaito. 


On the 8th March Mr. Chamman Lal desired to move the adjourn- 
Pee ee ee ment of the Assembly in order to draw atten- 

: ‘tion to the situation created by the strike of 
the Bombay Textile Workers and the conflict between the Police and 
the workers which had resulted in serious loss of life. The President 
ruled that the question was neither urgent nor “‘ definite ’’ in the terms 
of the rules, and the conflicts between the Police and the workers were 
immediately the concera of the local Government. 


On the 24th March Dr. Gour asked for leave to move for the ad- 
journment of the business of the Assembly for the purpose of discussing 
Ce ee aah a definite matter of urgent public importance, 

: namely the position affecting the Indians in 
that country as affected by the introduetion by the Union Government 
of South Africa of the Class Area Bill. The President observed that the 
Bill had been introduced three weeks ago and nothing had occurred since 
then to bring the matter within the immediate scope of action of the 
Governor General in Council. He therefore declared the motion out of 
order. Mr. Butler disclaimed any .inclination on the part of the Goy- 
ernment to avoid a discussion on the subject. Indeed, he said, the 
matter had been discussed in the Council of State on a Resolution brought 
forward in the ordinary manner. He further said that in the beginning 
of January it had become known in India generally that a Bill was going 
to be brought forward in South Africa; the actual text of the Class Areas 
Bill had been published on the 2nd February; and the Government of 
India had already asked the South African Government what their 
intentions were. They had been told that it was hoped that the Rill 
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would be introduced on the 5th March and the second reading would 
be proceeded with later on. Pour parlers had been going on im South 
Africa between the Indian residents there and the Government. But 
the Government of India had no. information whether the Bill had been 
formally introduced or not, though it was certain that the second reading 
had not taken place. The President maintained that it had been open 
to members to raise the question in many different forms and the matter 
had been within their knowledge for some time past. He ruled that 
it would not be a proper use of the rules to allow the motion for 
adjournment. 


On the 25th March Mr. Chamman Lal tried to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House in order to discuss ‘‘ the refusal of passports to most 
of the prominent Indian leaders of the Khilafat movement including 
Maulanas Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali and Dr. Kitchlew, who had 
been selected to proceed as members of delegation to Turkey, Persia 

and certain Arab States on a religious mission 

Passports to Khilafat of peace, including the settlement of the future 
asprin: of the Khilafat, thereby causing a grave state 
of unrest among the Musalmans of India.’’ Leave was granted. Mr. 
Chamman Lal contended that the question underlying his motion went 
deep down to the constitution under which they lived in India; into the 
rights of the people; into the constitutional practice that prevailed; and 
into the autocratic methods which prevented Indians from exercising 
their inherent right in their own land. He referred to the correspond- 
ence which had taken place between Mr. Shaukat Ali and the Govern- 
ment of India and criticised the attitude of the Government as disclosed 
in their reply ‘“‘ that the Government of India could not in any case 
agree to grant passports to persons who had been convicted and sentenced 
to imprisonment for offences against the State or for inciting gov- 
ernment servants to disaffection.’?’ Maulvi Mohammad Shafi, Khan 
Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan, Maulvi Saiyad Murtaza Sahib Bahadur 
and Maulvi Mohammad Yaqub supported the motion. Sir Henry 
Stanyon in opposing the motion relied on the statement in the letter 
from the Government of India to the effect that previous consultation 
of the Governments of the various countries to be visited was for obvious 
reasons indispensible as it was necessary to ascertain whether they would 
be prepared to receive the delegations and grant to them the requisite 
facilities. ‘He* regarded this as fully consistent with the care the 
Government ought to exercise in the matter in order to ascertain the 
wishes of the Governments concerned, and it appeared to him that the 
proper course for the delegation was to approach direct the Governments 
of the countries they wished to visit. He also expressed his scepticism 
as to the religious character of the delegation when it included two 
members who were Brahmins. Sir Malcolm Hailey recognised the 
intensity of the feeling in India on the subject of the Khilafat and 
emphatically denied that in the action they had taken the Government 
had been actuated even in the most distant manner by antipathy to 
Mohamaddan religious aspirations or by any desire to place in their 
way obstacles to their attempts to find a solution of the difficulties 
arising from questions about the Khilafat. ‘‘ All we have done is to 
lay down certain principles under which we would grant passports to 
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‘delegations proposing to visit certain countries, always assuming that 
those countries themselves were willing to receive a delegation from 
India, a matter which has yet to be ascertained. * * * * Tf we 
grant passports to persons leaving India, it is because they need them 
to gain entry into certain other States which require passports; we do 
not grant them under our own passport law, but to meet the require- 
ments of the laws of other countries. Applicants for such passports 
cannot therefore assert that they have a legal claim to obtain passports 
from us; it is a privilege obtained at the hands of the State. It is 
because the State is responsible for the conduct of its subjects to whom 
it gives passports to visit other countries, it is because the State is 
responsible for their safety in those countries, that it exercises a dis- 
cretion in granting passports to those that leave its shores.’? Under 
the circumstances, the Home Member remarked, it was only a matter 
ot ordinary diplomatic usage that the country which the, Deputation 
intended to visit should be asked whether it would welcome its arrival. 
But before those countries were approached the Government had laid 
down. certain requirements, and the Home Member maintained that 
in view of the responsibility the State was asked to accept and the pro- 
tection it extended the conditions were eminently unreasonable. ‘‘ You 
do not acknowledge the authority of the State, what right have you 
to go to the State and ask that it shall protect you when you go 
abroad.’? Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who followed the Home 
Member made a lengthy and impassioned speech supporting the motion 
which was carried. 


Reference has been made in previous numbers of this publication 
to the manner in which questions and supplementary questions are fre- 
quently put not only to elicit important information, but also to express 
the feelings of the Houses. The new Assembly was not slow to take 
advantage of this method and on various occasions to employ it. On 
the Ist February Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas directed some of his 
interpellations to drawing the attention of the House to the delay in 
the publication of the full correspondence 
between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State about the Kenya question; and he enquired what 
steps the Government had taken to ensure that amounts in dispute 
between them and His Majesty’s Government which had sot been settled 
prior to the ist April 1923 should be settled in accordance with the best 
financial interests of India. Mr. Richey explained that tlfe delay over 
the Kenya papers was due to the fact that the orders of the Secretary 
of State were still awaited, and Sir Basil Blackett stated that the Gov- 
ernment of India had placed all relevant information before the Secre- 
tary of State in whose hands the final discussion with His Majesty’s 
Government must necessarily rest. The working of the Reforms and 
further constitutional advance formed the subject of several questions, 
and so did the State Prisoners under Regulation III of 1818. Expendi- 
ture on Waziristan, reduction in Army expenditure and steps taken 
to Indianize the Army also exercised the attention of the Assembly. It 
was by means of questions that several members of the Assembly ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the rules recently framed under 
“Section 67 of the Government of India Act, designed to lay down the 
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procedure to be followed in cases where one chamber had failed to pass. 
a Bill in the form recommended by the Governor General. It is not 
possible within a limited space to give even a bare list of the subjects 
which were sought to be covered in the Legislature by means of inter- 
pellations. But the fact that no less than a thousand and forty-three 
questions, leaving out those of which only private notice was given, 
were put in the Assembly during February and March amply testifies 
to the extent to which the utility of this method has been recognised. 


Resolutions. 


The most important field of non-efficial activity in the Legislature 
again lay in resolutions. It was to be expected that with the advent 
into office in England of the Labour Party, 
Congratulations to Labour many prominent members of which have time 
cinerea) and again associated themselves with the 
demands for constitutional advance from the various political parties 
in India and some of whom had, in the earlier stages of political 
agitation in the country, inspired fresh hopes and otherwise sustained 
those parties in what they regarded as their periods of disappointment, 
would arouse enthusiasm in all classes of political life in this country. 
Maulvi Mohammad Yaqub availed himself of an early opportunity 
to move on the 14th February ‘‘ that this Assembly recommends to 
the Governor General in Council to convey the greetings of this house 
to the Right Honourable Ramsay Macdonald, and other members of 
the new Cabinet on their advent into power.’’ Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Maulvi Abul Kasem, Sir Gordon Fraser, Diwan Bahadur T. Ranga- 
chariar, Mr. N. M. Domasia and Mr. N. M. Joshi, supported the motion. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey also associated himself with the motion and added 
that in whatever instructions His Majesty’s Government might give 
them and whatever action they might desire to take in regard to India 
they were entitled to claim and they would assuredly receive from 
them that loyalty which they had always rendered and always should 
render to the Government of His Majesty the King Emperor. 


The question of Constitutional «dvance which had received consi- 
derable attention in the previous Assembly also 
formed the subject of a most important, resolu- 
tion in the present session, which was discussed 
at no less than three full sittings of the House. Originally tabled for 
the 5th February, Mr. Rangachariar’s resolution came up for discussion 
on the 8th. The motion ran as follows :— 


Further constitutional ad- 
vance. 


““This Assembly recommends to the Governor General’ in Council that he be 
pleased to take at a very early date the necessary steps (including if necessary 
procuring the appointment of a Royal Commission) for revising the Government 
of India Act so as to secure for India full self-governing Dominion status within 
the British Empire and Provincial Autonomy in the Provinces.”’ 


Mr. Rangachariar began by saying how his early attitude of suspicion 
regarding the official sentiment towards the Reforms had been dispelled 
by the earlier working of the Central Legislature, but since 1921, he 
complained, the progress had not been satisfactory. After three years’ 
experience he could now deliberately state that the machinery provided 
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by the Reforms was ineffective, and that the time was long past when 
revision was due. Though the goal of full responsible Government had 
been laid before the country, the machinery provided had been de- 
nounced by most Indians as unsuitable. Even those who had tried that 
machinery for three years felt that it was absolutely defective and might, 
long ago, have broken down. Mr. Rangachariar thought that the 
division of functions, which was wholly unjustified, indicated distrust 
of the people of this land, and unless that distrust disappeared there 
could never be true advancement in the constitution of the country. He 
claimed that the resolution recorded the mandate which the elected 
members had received. It was unwise to have a constitution with 
which every one was dissatisfied simply because a ten year limit had 
been laid down in the statute for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion. 


Sir Maleolm Hailey in rising to reply congratulated the mover on 
the tone of his speech, but complained that he had not really addressed 
himself to the proposition on the paper. Turning to the main proposi- 
tion that India was now ready and that India must have at once full 
self-governing status, the Home Member pointed out that there 
were many interests which were concerned, e.g., the Indian States, 
European Commerce, the Services, and the minority communities who 
had a right to know if radical change of Government at an early date 
was intended. ‘* Here then sir is our question ’’? proceeded the Home 
Member, “‘ what is our answer to be? Opposition to this proposition 
does not mean in itself that we have fallen victims to that heresy 
which according to its harshest critics seeks a reversion to the ways of 
autocracy, and even according to those who take a more tolerant view 
shows a disinclination to the advance of Reforms. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that we should be unwilling to contemplate any change 
within the present school of Reforms. It is not certainly in itself an 
invasion of the principle of the Government of India Act or the decla- 
ration of August 1917.’’ The proposition as it stood, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey maintained, was opposed to the Government of India Act in 
so far as the demand for immediate grant of the Dominion status was 
distinct from the goal of responsible government, as laid down in that 
Act, towards which the policy of the administration was already directed. 
This demand was not only new, but was inconsistent with eémparatively 
recent pronouncements of leading members on the non-official side of 
the House. It also definitely repudiated the specific provision that the 
realization of the ideal was to be by successive stages. The Home 
Member relied on the evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of several persons including Mrs. Besant, Mr. Patel, Mr. Jinnah 
and Mr. Tilak, to show that none of them had asked for immediate 
responsible government. The mover himself, as early as 1922, had only 
asked that the system should be re-examined by a Parliamentary Com- 
mission. ‘‘ He and his friends now tell us’’ Sir Malcolm proceeded 
‘that their experience has not justified the concession which they 
made to us in 1919, namely, that they would attempt together with 
us to work a transitional constitution. Their experience has shown that 
it will not function and that it must be immediately supplemented by 
fresh management, fresh men and fresh methods. Then if that is so, 
IT must take the strongest and soundest ground I can. * * * * [T 
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shall consider the case objectively and as an outsider might consider: it; 
I shall look only at the feasibilities and the possibilities of the proposition 
which has been put down on the paper by Mr. Rangachariar.”” He 
critically analysed the assumption underlying the demand, and enu- 
merated the difficulties of the situation of which the mover had taken 
no account, Among these, Sir Malcolm mentioned the position of Indian 
States and asked if they would accept it; the communal differences which 
clearly showed that no conception of Dominion self-government was 
possible which retained in the hands of the authority, other than the 
Indian Legislature itself, the protection of minority communities; the 
problem of defence, and it was significant that no serious thinker had 
pretended that India was in a position or would in the near future be 
in a position to develop an army in the proper sense of the word. The 
Home Member enquired lastly if those social and political foundations 
existed on which alone such constitutional structure could safely ever 
exist in the country. ‘‘ Now, Sir, these problems are grave,’’ said 
Sir Malcolm ‘‘ I do not say that they are insoluble, nor that they are 
insurmountable; but for the moment they must be faced, and no ad- 
vantage is to be gained by pretending that they do not exist or hoping 
that they will be solved by a simple change in the form of the constitu- 
tion. Their solution, not necessarily their complete solution, but 
such development as seems to promise their eventual solution, is a 
condition precedent to the change you advocate. I say that for the 
present, it would be impossible for us to make any such recommenda- 
tion to the British Parliament or for the British Parliament now to 
entertain any proposal to this effect. It makes no difference to me | 
what is the political complexion of that Parliament, or under what 

guidance its policy is directed; the answer would be the same. But 
if it refused, that would be no proof of the want of good-will for India 
and no proof of mistrust in its future. It would only be a proof that 
Parliament, mindful of its own past, and of the manner in which it 
has built up its own position on long and carefully tested, experiences, 
is unwilling to jeopardise the structure to which it has laid its hand by 
adding the upper courses before it has thoroughly tested the founda- 
tions.’ Dealing with the question as to whether the Government were 
prepared to proceed further on the path they had engaged to tread to- 
gether an enquiry, which the Home Member felt, the house was fully 
entitled to address to him, he referred to the difficulties under which the 
present constitution had to work and stated that they were fully prepared 
that the system should be further tested. ‘‘ We propose to make a serious 
attempt ’’ the Home Member continued ‘‘ to investigate justifiable 
complaints against the working of the scheme in practice; to assess the 
causes, and to examine the remedies necessary. We claim that this 
must precede any general enquiry into the policy and scheme of the 
Act, or general advance within the Act itself. In investigating these 
difficulties and may be defects in the actual working of the present 
system, we shall consult Local Governments on the subject; and wé 
shall not close our ears to representations from outside. It may be 
that the remedy for these difficulties will be found by using the rule- 
making power within the Act; I refer to the utilisation of those 
sections to which reference is so often made, 19A, 45A and 96B. It 
may even be—I can say nothing as to this—that the inquiry may show 
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that some changes are required in the structure of the 
rectify definite and ascertained defects experienced in 
When we have our results, and those results are ready for presentation 
to Parliament, then before they are finally presented to Parliament we 
shall ask the Secretary of State to give every opportunity for discussion 
in this country both in the Legislature and elsewhere.”’ 


Sir Malcolm felt that this offer would be unsatisfactory to many 
members, but he justified it in the following words:—‘‘ Our aim is the 
same and our purpose as high as that of any of those who wish the 
best for India. We would fain have taken all with us along the same 
road; but if we have chosen a path which is longer than some here 
would desire to take; if it appears to be less easy, it is because we 
believe that we can plant our footsteps more firmly on the higher ground, 
and that our progress, if less rapid, will be more certain; we mistrust 
the morasses and the dangers of the shorter ways in the valleys below. 
We are vowed to this emprise. We shall not falter in it; but we can 
persist to the end only on one condition. Unless the best of India 


join us, then our labour will be in vain, and in vain will India look for 
our journey’s ending.’’ 


Act in order to: 
actual working. 


Pandit Motilal’s amend- Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following 
ment. amendment : — 


‘“That the following be substituted for the original resolution : — 


‘“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps 
to have the Government of India Act revised with a view to establish full respon- 
sible Government in India and for the said purpose : — 


(a) to summon at an early date a representative Round Table conference 
to recommend with due regard to the protection of the rights and 
interests of important minorities the scheme of a constitution for 
India; and 


(b) after dissolving the Central Legislature to place the said scheme for 

approval before a newly-elected Indian Legislature for its approval 
and submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a 
Statute.”’ 


He based his claim on the deep seated desire for Swaraj in the country 
which he contended was the first and last requisite for full responsible 
Government. He controverted the Home Member’s proposition that 
those who desired a further advance were precluded by the Government 
of India Act from making the demand because the preamble laid it 
down that responsible Government would only be granted by successive 
stages and that Parliament shall be the sole judge of the manner and 
measure of each advance, by saying that the preamble was bad, and that 
the whole act was as bad as could possibly have been devised in order 
‘* to postpone, to stifle and to suppress the natural desire which I have 
already mentioned.’’ The provisions in the Act, said Mr. Nehru, were 
no answer to the demand when the one reason why they did not want it 
was precisely because of its provisions. As to whether any modification 
was justified under the present circumstances Mr. Nehru contended that 
it was essential that their rights should be formulated, recognised, clearly 
admitted and actually conceded. What the Congress had said in 1916 
to 1918 was now irrelevant because from 1919 up to the present day that 
body had consistently demanded responsible Government and had con-- 
sidered the Government of India Act as wholly inadequate and dis-- 
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He relied on the terms of his amendment to show that they 
nsible Government to be handed over 
to them ‘ tied up in a bundle... Buta round-table conference or com- 
mittee or whatever other name you may give it, but the scope of that 
committee or that conference must not be limited.’’ Adverting to the 
present constitution he did not think that anything deserved the name of 
a constitution for a country in the making of which the.people of that 
country had not had even a voice. ‘« Sir, we have come here to offer our 
co-operation ’’ said the Pandit “‘ non-co-operators as we are, if you will 
eare to co-operate with us. That is why we are here. If you agree to 
have it we are your men; if you do not, we shall, like men, stand upon 
our rights and continue to be non-co-operators.’’ Mr. Nehru denied that 
his statement contained any threat. He stated that all the points made 
by the Home Member were really provided for in that full arrangements 
for consultation concerning problems of this kind were suggested in his 
amendment. He pleaded that the opportunity offered by the present 
juncture should not be thrown away, and concluded by saying that a 
continuance of the circumstances in which a section of the community 
was standing outside’ the constitution was not calculated to do any good 
to any one. Sir Campbell Rhodes in opposing the resolution and the 
amendment contended that progress in India, as in other countries in 
the world, could not be brought about in any other way than by con- 
ventions. The remedy for securing further advance lay in convincing 
the British Parliament of the co-operation and the proper use of the 
powers they had had and of the need for a further advance. Sir Campbell 
recognised the strength of the objections the Home Member had urged 
and felt that the time was not yet ripe for a further advance. 
Mr. Duraiswami Aiyanger supported Pandit Motilal’s amendment. 
Dr. Gour, like Mr. Nehru felt that the objections urged by the Home 
Member were matters which could be amply considered at the conference 
which was demanded. He doubted if the enquiry, proposed by the Gov- 
ernment was likely to advance the cause of further political progress. 
After giving a few objections to some of the points in Pandit Motilai’s 
amendment Dr. Gour moved the following :— 


appointing. 
were not asking for complete respo 


‘That for Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment the following be substituted :-~- 


‘‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps 
to establish full responsible Government in India and for the said purpose to 
summon at an early date a representative convention to prepare, with due regard 
to the protection of the rights and interests of important minorities, a scheme 
of a constitution for India, and submit the same to the British Parliament to be 
embodied in a Statute.’’ 


Mr. Jinnah objected to the procedure the Home Member proposed to 
follow with regard to the enquiry and characterised it as entirely wrong. 
He expressed his entire agreement with Mr. Nehru’s amendment and 
argued that it was better calculated to serve the object they had in view. 
Mr. Dumasia did not favour the amendment and Mr. T. Moir strongly 
opposed it. When the debate was resumed on the 13th February 1924, 
‘Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas stated that Indian opinion was unanimous 
regarding the unsatisfactory nature of the present constitutional position. 
He contended that the constitution hitherto obtaining had failed because 
it was conceived as a compromise between the various contending parties: 
it had been imposed from the top; and was not the natural growth of 
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any institution then existing in the country. Many of their best men 
had preferred to remain outside. After dealing with the objections 
raised by the Home Member, Sir Purshottamdas stated that the best 
school for responsibility was responsibility itself. He supported the 
amendment. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya gave reasons for the dis- 
satisfaction with which the present constitutional position was viewed 
in the country and declared that the Government had made no honest 
effort to work the Reforms in the proper spirit. He contended that law 
and order had never been so mismanaged as during the last three years; 
that education, sanitation and other vital subjects had been deliberately 
starved; and that no serious efforts towards the Indianization either of 
the Army or of the Services had been made. The result was, he said, 
that the conviction was now forced on the country that the British 
bureaucracy was unwilling to. prepare the way for responsible Govern- 
ment. Mr. Malaviya referred to India’s services during the War and 
said that 1t was unjust and cruel that after more than 60,000 Indians had 
given their lives in the Empire’s cause, India should still be far from 
having purchased her own liberty. Relying on the cases of Belgium, South 
Africa, Australia and Canada, as precedents, Mr. Malaviya preferred a 
Convention to a Royal Commission for India, and asked for some English- 
man who would come out to India, as Lord Durham had gone to Canada, 
to set the constitution upor a sound footing. Sir Basil Blackett who 
followed observed: ‘‘ To-day, Sir, we are all Swarajists. We are all 
agreed as to the goal, full responsible Government for India within the 
British Empire. We are agreed that it should be brought in as soon as 
possible.’? He however, felt, that ‘‘ the difference between us is mainly 
as to whether we should tear up that Act, reconsider the whole structure 
and lose the base from which we are at present advancing.’’ The Finance 
Member referred to the vast change which had occurred between 1917 and 
the present day. ‘‘ Those who appear here in sober morning garb ”’ 
continued Sir Basil ‘‘ the conventional morning dress, want to proceed 
safely and steadily along well marked tracks, along well built railroads 
and good macadum roads. They want to be protected during their 
journey against attacks from the hills on the Northern side of the track. 
They want to be protected against highwaymen and bandits in the wilder 
regions through which they pass and they want to see that the bridges 
and culverts and embankments along which their road hes are secure 
against thunderstorms during the journey. On arrival at their destina- 
tion they want to have sufficient supplies and a well trainee staff in order 
that they may settle down comfortably. And what is perhaps even more 
important, they want to have time during the journey to conduct properly 
the every day business of life. If I may vary the metaphor, they do not 
want to move the Government of India bodily to Raisina before the 
New Capital is ready for ocecupation.’? The Finance Member acknow- 
ledged that there were others who were impatient at the slow march. 
They themselves might be fit to make the journey; but had they got 
the means to get the rest of the army there? ‘‘ We have faith in the 
ultimate goal and are determined to get there ’’ said Sir Basil “‘ but we 
believe that the only possible means of getting there is by steady and 
regular progress.’? On the subject of the trusteeship of Britain for India 
the Finance Member recalled with pride that they had brought to the 
‘country peace, order, justice and a unity which would otherwise have 
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been hard of attainment. ‘‘ India has become something more than @ 
part of the British Empire to countless Nnglishmen and English women. 
It has become an inspiration and an aspiration.” * * 

The desire to reach the promised goal had become for many 
oeople in England an absolute test of the position of the 
British Empire in the world, but the English were a practical 
people; they saw enormous difficulties in the way. Their sense 
of responsibility made it impossible for them to blink the diffi- 
culties. Sir Basil felt that within the area covered by the Government 
of India Act of 1919 there was a ‘‘ large tract still to be made good before: 
we can go on and advance to attack the next line of trenches. There: 
is, I believe a possibility of very considerable advance within the Act; 
indeed that is what the Act itself contemplates, whether by the use of 
particular sections such as 19A, or, as I believe is possible, by the 
natural growth of administrative conventions and the natural re-orienta- 
tion of the Government of India towards its responsibility to a Parlia- 
ment.”’ Pandit Motilal Nehru in speaking upon Dr. Gour’s amendment 
tried to show that the method of approach he himself had proposed was 
more in harmony with the wishes of the Indian people than the procedure 
laid down by the Government of India Act. He contended that the 
present constitution provided no scope and no element of real responsi-- 
bility for Indians. Autocracy, he said, did not cease to be autocracy, 
because it was clothed in the garb of parliamentary forms. He quoted 
the example of Russia in illustration of the dangers of retaining auto- 
cratic powers side. by side with a nominal parliamentary Government. 
He again pressed Government to avail themselves of the opportunity his 
amendment gave them of setting themselves right with the people. He 
opposed Dr. Gour’s amendment as being contrary to the principles of 
the Swarajists. Dr. Gour’s amendment was put to the vote and defeated. 


Diwan Bahadur Ram Chandra Rao pointed out what in his view 
constituted the failure of the Reforms; there had not been an adequate 
devolution of powers from the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India. He also complained of the distrust with which Indians were 
viewed. Sir Abdul Qayum in opposing the amendment laid emphasis 
on communal differences the settlement of which, he felt, should precede 
further constitutional advance. Mr. Patel questioned the bond fides of 
Government and said that if the people did not trust Government it was 
because Goverament did not trust the people. Mutual distrust prevented 
them from putting their heads together and arriving at a solution of these 
vexed questions. He claimed that now was the time for the Labour 
Party and the Government of India to prove that they were in earnest. 
He questioned the right of Parliament to be the judges of the time and 
measure of advance and contended that the Congress had always stood 
for self-determination and had never accepted the position set out in the 
preamble to the Government of India Act. Colonel Gidney felt that the 
pace at which the Reforms were proceeding was dangerous to the interests 
of the minority communities. Mr. Chamman Lal indicted the British 
Government for neglect to remedy the miserable condition of the workers, 
the peasants and the middle classes, and supported the amendment as the 
minimum possible demand. Mr. Abul Kasem Iaid stress on communal 
dissensions and complained that the Mohammadans were in a backward’ 
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condition and that their promotion was frequently opposed by Hindus on 
alleged nationalist grounds. He cited recent instances of misunderstand- 
ing and concluded by opposing the resolution. Mr. Goswami defended 
the Bengal pact and deprecated the tone of the last speaker. 


When the debate was resumed on the 18th February, Mr. Bepin 


Chandra Pal moved the following amend- 


Mr. Pal’s amendment. ment: — 


““That all the words after the words ‘he be pleased’ be deleted and the 
following be substituted therefor :— 


‘to forthwith appoint a Committee consisting of two-thirds members to be 
elected by the elected Members of this House, to (i) examine the possibilities of 
the expansion of responsibility in the provinces to the utmost limits permissible 
under the present Government of India Act, and advise the Government to take 
the necessary steps to secure such expansion by Regulations framed under this Act, 
within the year 1924; and (ii) to prepare the outlines of a Bill to amend the present 
Government of India Act with a view to secure the establishment of full responsible 
Government in India, under the terms of Parliamentary Announcement of August 
20th, 1917, within the life-time of the present Indian Legislature, by the trans- 
ference of all departments at present administered by the Governor General in 
Council, to the control of the Indian Legislature, except Foreign Affairs, pending 
the constitutional reconstruction of the Empire, including relations with the Ruling 


Princes and Chiefs of India, and for the next ten years only, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force.’ ”’ 


_ In commending his motion to the acceptance of the House Mr. Pal 
pointed out certain defects in Mr. Motilal Nehru’s speech which, he 
contended, gave Government far more latitude than his own. He 

addressed himself to some of the objections which had been urged by the 
Home Member and observed that his amendment provided ample safe- 
guards in- every direction. Mr. Pal demanded from Government some 
formula or principle of conciliation. He urged that even the Swarajists 
had accepted the present Act and when this statement was challenged 
he reminded the House that they had stood for constituencies which 
had been created under the Act and that they were conforming to the 
rules of this house which were also a product of the same Act. He 
maintained that this amendment did not go beyond the terms of the Act 
and he appealed to the Government to accept it. In further support of 
his amendment he said that the English Government must be given time 
for consideration and that the procedure provided for in his motion would 
yield the requisite opportunity. Captain Hira Singh in opposing the 
resolution and the amendment remarked that speaking fram experience 
he knew what a complicated machine the Indian Army was and that it 
could not be controlled except by a trained higher command. While 
there were plenty of people to discharge the civil duties of Government 
he could find no class to take the place of the British Officer in the Army. 
He therefore considered that the country could not advance towards 
responsible Government without grave risk. Sardar Bomanji Dalal 
considered that the time was not ripe for immediate advance and support- 
ed the Home Member’s proposal. Sir Sivaswami Aiyer criticised the Home 
Member’s speech in certain particulars and pointed out that the Liberal 
Party had from the first been willing to accept the Reforms as an 
instalment, but had not bound themselves to accept any particular stages 
or measure of advance. His experience for the last three years was that 
the difficulty lay rather with the Home Government than with the 
Government of India, and he supported his view on the fate, which, he 
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said, the recommendations of the Committee appointed to consider the 
Esher Report had met. He strongly maintained that responsible Gov- 
ernment was inevitable and demanded that something should be done 
immediately to sooth the animosity now existing between the people and 
the Government—an animosity which he feared would ere long extend 
to all things British. He did not favour a Round Table Conference, 
had little faith in the Departmental enquiry proposed by Government, 
and considered that a Royal Commission presented the only possible 
course. He reiterated his trust in the British nation’s sturdy sense of 
justice and condemned obstruction as calculated to disconcert the English 
friends of the country. He quoted the Premier’s message as proof positive 
that only by constitutional means could India obtain Self-Government. 


Mr. Alimuzaman Chowdhuri opposed the resolution and the amend- 
ment, condemned the methods of the Swarajists and Nationalists and 
emphasized the strong communal differences Si bre rendered Self-Govern- 
ment, for the present, impossible. Mr. 8. Chetty criticised the present 
Government of India Act as providing no measure of responsibility, and 
said that the people of India asked first for a voice in shaping their own 
constitution and secondly for the marking out of definite stages in any 
future Act. Mr. Mohammad Yaqub dissociated himself from the senti- 
ments of Mohammadan speakers who had preceded him and declined to 
share the apprehensions they had expressed as to the position of the 
Mussalman community under Swaraj. He attributed the present 
communal dissensions to the fact that the nation had been for a hundred 
years kept in slavery, and he attacked the Government for having done 
nothing to mitigate these dissensions. He supported the resolution. 


Sir Henry Stanyon referred to the manner in which, despite their 
early misgivings, the non-official Europeans had loyally helped to work 
the Reforms. He maintained that progress depended upon constitutional 
procedure and opposed the resolution as well as the amendment. Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar in replying to the debate complained that the 
present Act did not mark out a clear road. He wanted early steps to be 
taken to secure Self-Government; and he asserted that the present Act 
would be worked for ever without Self-Government being attained. 
After dealing with the objections which had been urged by the represen- 
tatives of minority communities and the points which had been raised 
by the Home Member he said that he failed to see any use in the official 
enquiry proposéd by Government and asked for a Royal Commission. He 
announced that he would not stand in the way of the adoption of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment. Sir Malcolm Hailey in winding 
up the debate remarked that he would make yet another effort to guide 
the decision of the House into some clear issues. He referred to the 
vital difference between Mr. Rangchariar’s resolution and Mr. Nehru’s 
amendment. The former retained not only the power of investigation, 
but also of decision in the hands of Parliament; the latter assumed that 
it remained entirely with the Indian people themselves either through 
their electoral system or outside it to establish a national constitution. 
Dealing with Mr. Nehru’s speech Sir Maleolm acknowledged that it 
indicated that it might be possible to decide that full Self-Government 
should be introduced by gradual stages, and did not ask that it be 
““ delivered immediately in a bundle,’ but he felt that that was not 
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enough. ‘‘ We want more than this ”’ said Sir Malcolm. ‘‘ We ought 
to be told definitely whether the demand for immediate Self-Government 
has been given up, and I look not only to the floor of this house but 
-beyond it. I say that if the Swaraj Party has given up the demand 
which it made in its manifesto of October last, then they should tell us 
so clearly and now. If we have to face the consequences of refusing 
its demand, and if we are told that the consequences of that refusal would 
be grave, both for ourselves and India, then we should at least know 
clearly and without ambiguity what that demand is.’’ In further 
support of his claim that the Swaraj Party had not given up its 
original demand, Sir Malcolm relied particularly on Mr. Patel’s 
speech. The Home Member dealt with the replies which had been given, 
and emphatically repudiated the suggestion that the Government was in 
any way responsible for fomenting communal differences. He asserted 
that the difficulties he had urged in the way of an immediate grant of 
responsible Government had not been met. In the face of Indians 
depending upon Great Britain for naval and military defence and for 
cultural assistance in many directions, the Home Member declared that 
it was useless to argue as to the philosophic right of self-determination. 
He criticised at length the historical analogy of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and Belgium which had been cited as precedents for the 
proposed Round Table Conference and he showed their entire inapplic- 
‘ability to the present conditions of India. ‘‘ I assert ’’ said the Home 
Member “‘ that there is nothing whatever either in political equity or in 
‘the history of the Dominions which justifies the claims that India should 
frame her own constitution without other reference to Parliament than 
‘the demand that it should at once be ratified.’’ As to the offer the 
“Government had made, the Home Member said ‘‘ We have reconsidered 
‘the position anxiously and carefully since then. I desire to say (and 
for what I say now I have the full authority of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment), we still hold to the general position I took up on behalf of Govy- 
-ernment. Before His Majesty’s Government are able to consider the 
question of amending the constitution, as distinct from such amendments 
of the Act as are necessary to rectify any administrative imperfections, 
there must be a full investigation of any defects or difficulties which may 
have arisen in the transitional constitution. Neither they nor we would 
be justified in considering changes in that constitution until they were 
In possession of the information which our investigation would place in 
their hands.”’ a * ¥ . ‘Tf our inquiry “into the defects 
of the working of the Act shows the feasibility and the possjbility of any 
‘advance within the Act,—that is to say, by the use of the rule-making 
power provided by Parliament under the Statute, we are willing to 
make recommendations to this effect. But, if our inquiry shows that no 
advance is possible without amending the constitution, then the question 
of advance must be left as an entirely onen and separate issue on which 
Government is in no way committed. To that extent the scope of our 
‘Inquiry goes somewhat beyond that originally assigned to it; but IT must 
again entphasise the fact that it does not extend beyond that scope to the 
amendment of the constitution itself.’? In concluding his speech 
Sir Malcolm strongly deprecated expressions of mistrust of the British 
Government which, speaking with their full authority, he declared, His 
“Majesty’s Government had noted with grave concern. ‘* They (His 
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Majesty’s Government), are sincerely convinced that the only hope for a 
satisfactory solution of the problems of the Government of India lies in 
a pursuance of the policy adopted in the Government of India Act and set 
forth in the Preamble. They associate themselves with the Indian 
party of constitutional progress in its aspiration towards responsible 
Government, but they believe that this aim can only be realised if that 
party co-operate with Government in enabling the Act of 1919 to be 
administered as efficiently as possible in the interests of good Government. 
Sir, it is because we ourselves also believe in the necessity of that co- 
operation that we ask responsible opinion to join our side to-day, and 
because we believe in the necessity of the proper administration of this 
Act that we have undertaken this investigation.”’ 


Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s amendment was put to the House and 
rejected. bn the suggestion of Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar the 
various parts of Mr. Motilal’s amendment were put separately and 
earried; The whole amendment was then put to the house and carried 
by 76 votes against 48. 


Thus ended the debate on one of the most important resolutions 
in.the Assembly. Its importance lay not so 
much in the length of time which the House 
devoted to it for no other resolution at any ses- 
sion of the Indian Legislature has been the subject of discussion for three: 
solid days, as in the influence it exercised on subsequent proceedings in 
the Assembly. Apart from the fact that the question of constitutional 
advance formed a subject of frequent, repeated and long chains of inter- 
pellations during the remainder of the session it led the Assembly to 
take the unprecedented course, on the first day that the demands for 
grants came up for consideration, of throwing out in their entirety 
items under no less than four of the best revenue earning Departments. 
Strictly speaking discussions on the budget ought to be reserved for 
a later portion of this review, but those on the 10th March were so pre- 
dominently poiltical in character and were so intimately connected with 
the debate just summarised that for the sake of continuity, even at the 
sacrifice of strict relevancy, they might more conveniently be dealt with 
here. The President ruled that in conformity with the general desire 
of the House he would allow a general discussion on the first demand 
and offer the, house opportunity of going beyond the strict limits of 
the vote, provided it was understood that it would not be permissible to 
raise the same points under similar motions in respect of other demands 
for grants. Pandit Motilal rose to move his motion. He conceded at 
the outset that his motion had nothing whatever to do with any cri- 
ticism of the various items included in the demand or with any grievance 
connected with any particular part of the Customs Department and con- 
fessed that he had not studied the whole budget. He proposed on general 
grounds to refuse to vote money because of his grievance against the 
entire administration of the Government of India. This grievance he 
based ‘‘ on the very unsatisfactory nature of the response which had 
been made to the resolution which this house passed by a large majority 
last month on the subject of the establishment of responsible Govern- 
ment in India.’”’ He maintained that the motion had nothing to do 
** with the wrecking or destroying policy of the non-co-operators,’’ and 
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was a perfectly constitutional and legitimate means; and indeed, uther 
remedies having failed, was the only course open to them. Since the 
Resolution referred to was passed, the Secretary of State had delivered 
a speech in the House of Lords. That speech also, Mr. Nehru continued, 
had been highly unsatisfactory and disappointing, ‘‘ and the incessant 
ery from every quarter of India is ‘ throw out the budget ’.”” Mr. Nehru 
observed that they could not really throw out the budget, but they must 
do what they could. Reverting to the speech in the House of Lords . 
Mr. Nehru complained that the position had not been correctly 
appreciated by the Secretary of State, that serious grievances 
lke the Rowlatt Act, the ‘‘ campaign of repression’’ which 
had been resorted to to suppress the national outburst of feeling, the Sikh 
trouble with particular reference ‘‘ to the horrors committed in Guruka- 
Bagh ”’ had been ** lightly brushed aside ’’ and the distrust existing in 
the country had been incorrectly attributed to ‘‘ mistaken belief, ill- 
informed belief and ill-inferred belief.’? Coming to the response which 
had been made Mr. Nehru thanked Lord Olivier for the very concilia- 
tory language he had used, but remarked that in so far as it had re- 
affirmed the attitude the Home Member had taken up, it constituted 
a refusal of their demand. ‘‘I wish that sweet words could remove 
grievances. We have the misfortune of knowing and feeling things of 
which probably the Secretary of State is not even aware. * 
* * Tt (the demand for constitutional advance) has not been given a 
fair consideration either here or in England. * * * * * Sir, I 
feel bound to draw attention to the extreme urgency of the case and to 
the fact that the line of action foreshadowed by the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government is wholly unacceptable to the 
country and therefore to us as representatives of the country.’’ 


Sir Malcolm Hailey in replying acknowledged the frankness with 
which Mr. Nehru had moved his motion and pointed to the serious con- 
‘sequences which would follow its adoption. The Home Member main- 
tained that Mr. Nehru knew that consistently with its responsibility the 
Government could not help restoring the grant and the object of the 
mover was not merely to force the Government to use their reserved 
powers, because he knew that by using those powers they would incur no 
unpopularity. ‘* His real purpose is to call attention to grievances and 
he intends to do so by imposing such embarrassment as nfay be on the 
Government.’”’ If the course underlying the motion was logically fol- 
‘lowed not only will all the demands be thrown out, but the Government 
would be left entirely without funds in the hope that ‘‘ from the mass 
of those embarrassments and from the resulting general campaign of 
obstruction Government may be forced to remedy the grievance under 
which he and his friends, and as he says, India suffers.’’ The Home 
Member asked the House to consider seriously if the grievances from 
which India suffered were so great, if the response had been so incom- 
plete as to justify the course they were asked to adopt. Dealing with 
Mr. Nehru’s complaint that the Secretary of State had omitted from 
‘his consideration certain particular matters, the Home Member asked 
“© Ts it seriously contended that because the Secretary of State’s infor- 
‘mation on those points, or his expression of sympathy on those points, ' 
‘vas insufficient, that we must now proceed to the step which he advo- 
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cates.’’ As to the nature of the response, Sir Malcolm claimed that 
neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State had been 
reactionary; they had not even evinced any desire to stand still. Their 
outlook might have been practical, they might have been determined, 
before a further advance was made, to see as to what were the defects 
in the actual administration of the present constitution and to find 
remedies for those defects; and they did maintain that the pace of poli- 
tical progress could not be so forced as to advance ahead of the necessary 
adaptation of their machinery which was required to make each successive 
stage effective. ‘‘ In fact our reply is based on one consideration only, 
not that the pace should be retarded, but that evolution should be orderly 
and harmonious throughout.’? Government had opposed Mr. Ranga- 
chariar’s resolution because it disregarded the principle for which they 
have always stood. They had opposed a Round Table Conference 
because it explicitly proposed to substitute some other constitution for 
that ‘‘ evil thing ’’ the Government of India. The Home Member pro-- 
ceeded ‘‘ If we had shown any intention that we desired to go back on 
the solemn pledges of the British people, if we had ourselves abrogated 
the constitution, then perhaps, an extreme step of this nature might 
have been justified. We have not done so. We have ourselves shown 
that we are in earnest in going forward, though by a different method to 
that which the Honourable Member proposes; his answer is to ask 
Members outside his party to take such steps as would, if full effect 
were given to them, bring His Majesty’s Government to a close.”’ 


Even supposing that Mr. Nehru’s complaint was justified, Sir Mal- 
colm enquired if the course proposed would afford the kind of remedy 
which they would adopt as ‘‘ statesmanlike and politic in the pre-. 
sent circumstances.’? He further asked if it was “‘ likely to yield any 
fruit in the circumstances in which India is placed in regard to the 
United Kingdom, and in the present circumstances of India itself in its 
own internal conditions.’”’ The, refusal of supplies and taxation would 
not end there; it must be followed by a movement outside the Assembly ; 
mass agitation would be raised in order to secure change in the consti- 
tution. ‘‘ We have had previous experience of mass movements in 
India, and it is for those whose support the Honourable Pandit now 
asks, to decide how far the leaders of such an agitation are likely to be 
able to control it.’” The Home Member concluded with a strong appeal 
to the House not to commit themselves to a position which seemed ‘‘ to 
be almost a manifestation of unreason on the part of an Assembly of 
which we have been proud. * * * * and because we believe that 
in itself it is a check on the orderly and harmonious progress of India 
towards responsible self-Government.’? Mr. Abhyankar, Mr. Belvi and 
Mr. Patel strongly supported the motion. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, Sir 
Campbell Rhodes and Sir Sivaswami Aiyer and Mr. N. M. Dumasia 
advised the House not to accept it. Mr. A. C. Chatterjee called the 
attention of the House to the grave and momentous character of 
the issue before it .* * * * an issue that was fraught 
with very serious consequences to the political progress of the 
country, which, he was anxious, should not be jeopardised by 
any action that the house might take. Mr. Chatterjee referred 
to the serious results of mass movement in the past and_ asserted’ 
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that the country would not be any the better for the repetition of the 
1921 movement. *‘ It is a mock constitutional progress that you are 
asking for at this moment,’’ said Mr. Chatterjee. ‘‘ What is it that you 
are asking for? You are asking that the Demand should be omitted. 
My Honourable friend has admitted that that does not mean what it 
would have meant in a free country. It only means that Government 
will restore the Demand. Yes, quite so, Government will be bound io 
restore it. We cannot afford to lose 45 crores of rupees. How are you 
going to maintain the Government of the country? It is quite impos- 
sible.”’ As to the protest the motion was intended to make, Mr. 
Chatterjee enquired for whose benefit it was being made. If it was 
aimed at impressing the British people and the British Cabinet, the 
result would be that the British people would say ‘‘ Here are a people 
who clutch at the shadow and let the substance go by.’’ The Member 
for Industries and Labour appealed to the House not to lose the oppor- 
tunity they had of criticising the administration, of affecting retrench- 
ment and Indianization and not to pass a motion which would result 
in the house stultifying itself and losing the reputation it had built up. 
“We do not want anything which will merely set us back, and I am 
convinced a resolution like this would only put us back ’’, said Mr. 
Chatterjee. ‘‘I implore, I make an earnest appeal, to all Members of 
the House to think of the implications of this Resolution and then to 
vote. There is no real point in this Resolution.’’ The motion when 
put to the vote was carried by 63 votes against 56. The demand under 
income-tax was thrown out by 61 votes against 60, that under salt by 
62 against 53, and that under opium by 62 votes against 57. 

Before further demands for grants came up for consideration, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru announced on the 11th March that the Nationalist Party 
had considered the position and had come to the conclusion that having 
established the principle for which they had contended on the previous 
day, they did not think it necessary to continue the same procedure with 
regard to subsequent demands. Mr. Jinnah endorsed Mr. Nehru’s 
remarks and denied that there was any idea in the minds of the National- 
ist Party to resort to civil disobedience or to have a revolution or to 
carry on a campaign of non-payment of taxes. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
stated that the Government had always been prepared and were still 
prepared to discuss these grants for the legitimate purpose for which 
they were put forward. Thereafter further discussion, a& will be noted 
in the following pages under the budget, proceeded. But on the 17th 
March when the Finance Member moved that the Indian Finance Bill 

be taken into consideration, in a lengthy speech 
Rejection of the Finance jacting nearly three hours, Pandit Madan 
Bul Mohan Malaviya in opposing the motion 
remarked that the only course which a man in his position representing 
the people of this country and desiring to serve their best interests could 
take was to urge on the House that it should not take the Bill into con- 
sideration. Among the reasons for which he considered this course 
justified he discussed at length the constitutional position in India, the 
last three years’ experience of the Reforms both in the Provinces and 
in the Central Government. the extravagance of the expenditure of the 
Government of India—particularly of its military expenditure, and the 


. 
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manner in which during the last three years a policy of repression had 
gone on in many provinces. He went among others into the Sikh 
question and severely criticised the attitude of Government. The Pandit 
maintained that the Government of India, as they were constituted, 
were not protecting civil members of their subjects and when they failed 
to offer protection to their subjects and even to make an enquiry into 
what had happened to them, they ceased to enjoy popular confidence. 
He quoted from Lord Durham’s Report to show that the situation in 
India was analogous to that in Canada in 1834, when that Report was 
written, and concluded by saying “‘ we cannot lend our moral support 
and vote to the maintenance of this taxation unless the representatives 
of this country have a voice in the expenditure of the money raised by 
taxation, unless we are put in a position to exercise the same rights 
and privileges which the members of other Legislatures in the world 
exercise.’’ After recalling the events which, the Swarajists had said, 
had led them to throw out the demands on the first day and the subse- 
quent change when, not without criticism, the House had passed the 
Demands for Grants, Sir Malcolm Hailey, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, said that they failed to see what specific reason had in- 
duced them to go back to the complete policy of wreckage of the con- 
stitution. He enquired if the criticism in the press on their conduct in 
having passed so many grants, or the fear of the consequences which 
would follow their proposal regarding the Salt Duty which would deprive 
the Provinces of the relief in contributions they were expecting, or the 
failure to arrive at unanimity in the figure to which the Salt Duty 
should be reduced was the real object of the sudden change. The Home 
Member proceeded that it appeared to him that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya had cast off all thought of co-operation of any kind with 
Government and had joined that faction which was determined on com- 
plete wreckage of the present constitution. He asked the House to realise 
clearly what they were asked to do. ‘‘ There is no doubt that the 
British nation will not give further constitutional advance to India unless 
it is satisfied that the measure of advance is likely to be worked to the 
real advantage of India * * . It is exactly a gesture of dissatis- 
faction of this type, exactly a sign of impatience, exactly, if I may 
say so, a demonstration of irresponsibility which would make it impos- 
sible for the British Parliament to consider further advance.’’ 


Pandit Motilal Nehru who followed accused the Home Member “‘ of 
being a past master in the art of ‘ divide and rule’ and maintained 
that the course Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had asked them to take 
was fully justified. As additional reasons for throwing out the Finance 
Bill he referred to the reply given in the House of Commons by the 
Under Secretary of State for India to the effect ‘‘ that it was not the 
intention in any way to interfere with the ten years’ programme laid 
down by the Act ’’, complained that there was no sign yet even of the 
Committee the Government of India had promised, and called attention 
to the announcement which had been made that morning regarding the 
restoration of the Demands which had been refused. He further referred 
to the unsatisfactory nature of the recent amendments of the rules 
regarding Certification under the Government of India Act which he 
regarded were meant “‘ as a counter-blast to the situation which might 
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be created if the manifesto of the Swaraj party were acted upon.” 
Sir Parshottamdas Thakurdas supported the Finance*Members’ motion 
and complained that the case for opposition had gone more on political 
than on economical or financial lines. He asserted that having voted 
the budget it was hardly right for the House to refuse the means of 
giving effect to it. He reminded the House that there was no proposal 
to increase taxation and if Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s proposal 
was carried “‘ the country stands this year at any rate to lose so far 
as the masses are concerned more than to gain.”’ He further urged the 
necessity of giving the Labour Government, which had been in office 
barely two months, a chance and fruther time to deal with the situation. 
Sir Parshottamdas felt that Lord Olivier’s speech, which had struck 
‘ quite a different note from the speeches that we have been accustomed 
to till now from the Secretaries of State in London regarding India ”’ 
justified them in extending a little more confidence in the present Govern- 
ment and in showing a little more patience. He asked the House 
seriously to consider if the step they were taking would not give one 
more handle to the die-hards. In conclusion he advised the House 
not to throw away the opportunity they had of reducing the salt duty to 
Rs. 1-4 and of making one or two very important amendments in the 
Finance Bill, specially in connection with the gold-thread import duty. 
‘The question was put to the vote, and further consideration of the Finance 
Bill was refused by 60 votes against 57. Further stages of the Finance 
Bill would be more appropriately considered under the portion relating 
to the Budget, though it might be mentioned here that the treatment 
of this Bill received in the Council of State was very different. Not only 
did that House pass it, without demanding a division at any stage, but 
‘some of its prominent members most emphatically dissociated themselves 
from, and severely condemned the manner in which the Assembly had 


dealt with the Bill. 


The importance of the constitutional issue during the last Legisla- 
tive Session has been amply disclosed in the debates above summarised. 
‘The new Assembly, if anything, showed even greater anxiety to enhance 
its sphere of influence than its predecessor, but its efforts were by no 
means confined to the debate on Mr. Rangachariar’s motion, and its 
attitude towards the budget and the Finance Bill. Two Resolutions 
were moved with the definite object of extending the powers of the Legis- 
lature within the terms of the existing Government of India Act. The 
first of these was moved by Mr. Kabir-ud-din Ahmed on the 12th Febru- 
ary in the following terms :— 


“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that all 
important questions put by the non-official Members on subjects over which the 
Governor General in Council has control and superintendence, be answered by the 
“Government Members in this Assembly after obtaining the necessary information 
from the Provincial Governments.’’ 


The Mover referred to the manner in which no answer was vouch- 
safed to a very large number of questions. 

Information regarding during the last three years, on most important 
Provincial matters. subjects, on the ground that they were provin- 


cial questions. He characterised this attitude as unsatisfactory, and 
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regarded the practice as anomalous as compared to that which prevailed in 
the House of Commons where the Secretary of State freely answered. 
questions regarding Indian affairs, Sir Henry Moncrieti-Smith in 
opposing the resolution relied on the existing rules and standing orders 
one of which empowered the President to disallow questions dealing 
with matters which were not, in his opinion, primarily the concern of 
the Governor General in Council, and denied that the Government had 
any desire to withhold information which could reasonably be given. 
He complained that the resolution was not specific or definite enough and 
that the term ‘‘ important ’’ was very vague. The recommendation, 
if adopted, he further urged, would lead to a vast increase in the number 
of questions with which the Government would have to deal, and would 
entail an enormous increase of work for the staff of the House and more 
particularly for the members of the Government of India and their 
establishments, and also for local Governments. It would further add 
to the delay in answering questions, and to the difficulty regardig sup- 
plementary questions. Mr. Duraiswami Aiyanger and Mr. Ranga Alyer 
supported the Resolution which was carried without a division. 


The second resolution was moved on the 14th February by Diwan 
Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao in the following terms :— 


‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in all 
contracts extending over a period of years and creating a public charge, actual or 
prospective, entered into between the Government and Companies with an English 
or an Indian domicile: 


(1) for the working of State Railways, 


(2) or for the conveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of telegraphic 
or wireless communications, 


a condition should be inserted that the contract shall not be binding unless it has 
been approved by a Resolution of the Indian Legislature.” 


Mr. Ramchandra Rao at the commencement of his remarks dealt with. 
Contracts and the Legislas Railways and referred to the constitutional 
ture. position of the House which had no power to 
enforce its decisions and left the Government of India acting under 
the control of the Secretary of State the whole power of making contracts. 
with any company they pleased. He therefore suggested that the only 
way out of the difficulty seemed to be that if notwithstanding the clear 
expression of its views by the Legislature the Government still proceeded 
to make contracts with Railway Companies for the working of State 
Railways, the terms of those contracts should come before the Assembly 
and should be approved before they became operative. In further sup- 
port of his recommendation he relied on the unsatisfactory position 
regarding the employment of Indians in the Superior Services in Rail- 
ways and their training. In commending the second clause of his 
Resolution to the acceptance of the House he referred to the difficulties 
in finding facilities for training Indians who wished to enter the Royal 
Indian Marine Service and to the necessity of keeping in view the best 
advantages of the country in making arrangements for public utility 
services such as the telegraphs and the telephones. He ended by asking 
for information as to whether wireless communications were the subject 
of contract between the Government and any companies, or of licenses, 
and as to the final authority which settled these questions. 
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Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan opposed the resolution and 
moved the following amendment :—- 


“‘ That for the original resolution the following be substituted :— 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in © i i 

I; a ouncil that in al 

contracts which will hereafter be entered into by the Government of India witb 
any company either of European or Indian Domicile or any Indian Companies: 


(1) for the management and working of the State Railways; 
(2) for the carrying of mails by sea or air or for establishing telegraphic 


Fe and wireless communications, 
a condition should be inserted that the contract shall not come into force until it 
is approved by the Indian Legislature in the form of a Resolution.”’ 


Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar supported the resolution. 


Mr. A. C. Chatterjee described the resolution as an attempt to make 
the Executive responsible to the Legislature which had no parallel in 
any country except in England where it existed for historical reasons 
and had been criticised on the ground of economy. He referred to many 
practical difficulties such as the uncertainly during the period preceding 
the action of the Assembly, the conduct of negotiations and the possibility 
of a difference between the Council of State and the Assembly. The 
Member for Industries and Labour briefly supplied the information for 
which the mover had asked and replied to his points regarding the tele- 
graphs and the telephones. Where the Government considered it in 
the pubhe interest, Mr. Chatterjee said, they would consult a Committee 
of the Assembly, but they were unable to give any guarantee that this 
would be a regular practice or that it would be adopted in every case. 
Mr. Doraiswami Aiyengar supported the amendment, and Mr. Jinnah 
supported the Resolution. Sir Charles Innes advised the House not to 
sreate bad precedents, and said that the House would continue to have 
the fullest opportunity of bringing to bear upon Government its views 
in regard to the management of Railways. To accept the resolution, 
the Commerce Member maintained, would be to paralyse the Government 
by making it impossible for it to enter into any negotiations with any 
private company. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir, Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas, Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. K. Rama Aiyanger supported the 
resolution. The amendment was negatived and the resolution was 
carried without a division. 


As a corollary to its efforts to extend its control the, Indian Legis- 
The New Capital Com- lature naturally also tried to secure additional 
nittee. opportunities for non-officials generally, by 
proposing in one instance to give them greater power and in another 
greater authority and pretige. On the 12th February, Mr. 8. Vedamurti 
moved in the Council of State: ‘‘ This Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that the New Capital Committee, Delhi, 
be reconstituted with non-official members in the majority.” After 
referring to the Report of the Committee which had been appointed under 
the presidency of Sir Malcolm Hailey to enquire into the possibility of 
effecting changes in the new city which would lessen the cost and 
expedite the completion of the work, the mover deplored that even that 
Report had not made the Government of India wiser. He complained 
that owing to the paucity of non-officials the estimates submitted to 
the New Capital Committee were not subjected to full scrutiny. He 
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relied on the declared policy of the Government of India that non- 
officials should be in a majority on local bodies, Municipalities and Legis: 
lative Councils to justify the recommendations made in his resolution 1 
respect of a body which controlled the expenditure of 13 crores of rupees 
‘‘of the rate-payers’ money.”’ In further support of his resolution he 
relied on the fact that the power of control had lately been transferred 
absolutely from the Government of India to the New Capital Committee. 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan felt that the Resolution would not serve any 
useful purpose. Sir Manackjee Dadabhoy supported the idea under- 
lying the resolution but moved an amendment deprecating the proposal 
for a non-official majority. Mr. A. H. Ley opposed both the resolu- 
tion and the amendment. He gave the history of the formation of this 
committee which was not an advisory body, but had the full executive 
powers of the Government of India. It was, in fact, a separate 
Department of the Government of India, and had been created merely 
with the idea of expediting the work and avoiding references from local 
officials. While appreciating the desire that the non-official public 
generally should have a say in large questions of policy in connection 
with the construction of the New Capital, he pointed out that the work 
of the Committee was no longer connected with questions of policy, but 
with purely administrative and technical details in which the public 
were not particularly interested. The Secretary in the Department of 
Industries and Labour maintained that the constitution afforded ample 
opportunities in the two Houses of Legislature and the elected standing 
Advisory Committee for his Department for the ventilation of opinion 
and for raising questions of policy and contended that the procedure 
suggested in the resolution was unheard of. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
kari recognised the force of Mr. Ley’s observations and moved an 
amendment:—‘‘ That after the word ‘Delhi’ in substitution of the 
-words, ‘ be reconstituted with non-official members in the majority,’ the 
following words be added, namely,‘ be assisted in its work by an 
Advisory Committee of non-officials till the work is completed.”’ 


Mr. Phiroze Sethna supported Sir Deva Prasad’s amendment. 
Mr. Ley said that if the amendment meant that the Government shouid 
utilise the services of the standing Advisory Committee for his Depart- 
ment he was prepared to accept it. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari 
insisted that he had in view the appointment of a separate Commitiee; 
to this Mr. Ley declined to agree. "At this stage Sir Deva Prasad 
desired to add to his amendment the words “‘ to be specially appointed ’ 
in order to make his meaning clear. Mr. Barron opposed the amend- 
ment. Sir Narasimha Sarma as a former Member in charge of the 
Public Works Department denied that the association of non-officiais 
would have led to any very great changes in the scheme which had been 
subjected to the most careful examination and had been adopted by 
Government as “‘ the only possible and feasible scheme ’’ under the 
circumstances. On the question of cost, Sir Narasimha Sarma miain- 
tained that owing to the enormous increase in prices and in wages after 
the war, increase in expenditure had become unavoidable. Owing to 
their vigilence and their anxiety to reduce the cost the Government had 
succeeded in bringing it to the lowest possible minimum, so much s9 
that those who had had intimate knowledge of the construction of similar 
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buildings in London and similar places were surprised at the low cost 
at which the works in New Delhi were being carried out. Coming to 
the main proposal contained in the Resolution the Member for Education,. 
Health and Lands remarked that he had failed to devise any machinery 
by which the assistance of public opinion could be utilized in the matter 
of granting contracts, reducing expenditure, etc., because work of that 
class no longer remained to be done. At the present stage of the work 
the association of non-officials could not lead to any advantage. He. 
endorsed Mr. Ley’s remarks as to the opportunities the house had, and 
advised the house to drop the proposal. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari 
expressed his willingness to omit from his amendment the words. 


“specially appointed.’’ The Resolution, as amended in the following 
form was adopted : 


‘‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the New 
Capital Committee, Delhi, be assisted in its work by an Advisory Committee of 
non-officials till the work is completed.”’ 

On the 10th March Mr. Phiroze Sethna moved the following reso- 
lution in the Council of State :— 

‘* That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
an Indian of suitable rank and qualifications to be the leader of the delegation 
representing India at the session of the Assembly of the League of Nations to be- 
held in September this year.’ 

In doing so Mr. Sethna remarked that as long as India continued. 

Indian Delegation to the to be a member of the League, it was the duty 
League of Nations. of this Council to point out to Government 
that the representatives they sent, particularly the head of the Delega-. 
tion, should be persons who commanded the confidence not only of the 
country, but of the world at large. Capable Indians were not wanting, 
and he deprecated the practice which had hitherto been followed in not. 
appointing an Indian as the head of the delegation. Sir Mohammad 
Shafi in speaking on behalf of the Government recalled the circumstances. 
which had secured Indian representation on the League of Nations; 
he reminded the House that India had not attained full responsible- 
Government and therefore her representatives could only be selected by 
nomination. But even during the last four years, the Law Member 
maintained, gradual development in the constitution of the Indian 
Delegation, somewhat parallel to the constitutional development in this. 
country, had been taking place. He added that the Government of 
India fully recognised that the wish expressed by Mr.eSethna was 
natural, but the meeting of the League was to be held in September and 
they did not know what subjects would be discussed at it; 1t was there- 
fore difficult for Sir Mohammad to give any definite undertaking. 
“‘ But the Government of India are prepared ”’ said Sir Mohammad “‘ to» 
give to the House this assurance that the proposal embodied in this 
Resolution will receive their most careful consideration at the time. 
when the nominations are to be made.’? In view of the assurance, 
Mr. Sethna withdrew the Resolution. 

Reference has been made at length to the efforts the Indian 
Legislature made to extend its sphere of operations and_ to 
secure for non-officials opportunities for greater control over the 
executive, and when it is realised that the session lasted for less 
than two months an unfamiliar critic might be disposed to ask 
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if any use was made during that interval of the powers already enjoyed 
by the two Houses. Those who had watched the work of the previous 
Assembly ean of course have no misgivings and it is interesting to 
observe that the present Assembly did not forego a single opportunity 
of expressing its views and making its recommendations to the Govern- 
ment. The range of subjects the Council of State and Assembly 
between them covered was indeed large. Questions political, economic, 
financial alike claimed their attention. 

On the 26th February no less than three Resolutions of considerable 
political importance were moved. Sardar Gulab Singh moved :— 

‘“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor Genera! in Council that a Com. 
mitttee consisting of two-thirds non-official elected Members of both the Houses 
of the Indian Legislature and one-third officials be appointed to inquire into the 
grievances of the Sikh community and to report on the Akali movement,”’ 

He traced the history of the present dispute between the Sikhs and 
the Government and charged the latter with 
inconsistency, tyranny and weakness. He main- 

tained that the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the 
Akali Dal were religious bodies and were not revolutionary; and in 
support of this view he referred, inter alia, to the handing over to them 
of the premier group of Gurdwaras at Amritsar and Taran Taran, and 
the recognition of this body in the Gurdwara Act of 1922, which gave it 
the right of appointing one of three commissioners to adjudicate upon 
‘Gurdwara disputes. He failed to see why this Committee and the 
Akalis had been accused of political activity and he contended that their 
objects were the reform of Gurdwaras, the freedom of the Sikh reli- 
gion and the progress of the Sikh community. Mr. Calvert expressed 
sympathy for the Sikhs in their trouble and pointed out that the root of 
the present distress lay in internal divisions within the Sikhs themselves. 
The shrines, he said, were mainly in the possession of followers of the 
early Gurus, while the reforming party were the followers of the later 
Gurus. He strongly defended the Punjab Government against the 
charge of apathy which had been brought against them. He felt that 
the Punjab Council was a more appropriate body for dealing with this 
Resolution. Sardar Kartar Singh stated that th: Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee was representative of the main body of Sikhs 
and advised the Government to take this opportunity of redressing the 
Sikh grievances. He moved the following amendment: — 

‘« This Assombly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Com- 
“mittee consisting of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. H. S. Gour, Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju, Mr. R. K. 
‘Shanmukhan Chetty, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and Sardar Gulab Singh with two 
officials to be nominated by the Government be appointed to inquire into the 
grievances of the Sikh community and make recommendations at an early date 
to remove the present impassee between the Government and the Sikh community.” 

Dr. Gour asserted that the Sikh community undoubtedly had a 
grievance and the Punjab Government had failed to find a solution for 
it. He maintamed that there was a strong case for an enquiry 
supported the principle of the Resolution and moved the followine 
amendment : — _ 


Sikh grievances. 


‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council. to be 0 
~pleased_as to appoint a Committee consisting of official and non-official Members 
of the House to inquire into the cause of discontent prevailing among the Sikh 
-ommunity and to report on what measures should he adopted to remove lens same.” 
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__ Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh supported Dr. Gour’s amendment. 
Mr. B. C. Pal in supporting the resolution stated that there might not 
de a political motive behind the Sikh movement but there certainly 
was a tremendous political force behind it; and behind the plea of the 
‘Government there was and had always been an unacknowledged political 
motive. The Punjab Government, he said, had failed to solve tke 
matter equally affecting the people of India, and he enquired if the 
Assembly would allow this state of affairs to continue. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya after referring briefly to the loyalty of the Sikhs 
during the war dwelt at length upon the reasons which had led to the 
formation of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. He 
‘enumerated the various grievances of which the Sikhs had complained, 
adverting to the mismanagement and short-sightedness of the Punjab 
Government. He severely criticised the recent occurrences at Jaito and 
stated that his information led him tv take a far more serious view of 
the oecurrences than was conveyed by the information officially pub- 
lished. He strongly supported the demand for an enquiry and expressed 
the belief that when the matter was fully investigated it would be 
found that the Sikhs had been true to the practice of non-violence. Sir 
‘Gordon Fraser supported an enquiry, but suggested that a Judicial Com- 
mittee of High Court Judges was the best instrument. Mr. Narain Das 
supported Sardar Kartar Singh’s amendment. 

Mr. Kidwai supported the resolution and expressed his regret that 
the Government, which was ready to go to the length of war in order 
‘to revenge the murders of Europeans on the border, took little account 
of hundreds of Indians who had been sacrificed during the Sikh trouble. 
Mr. Pilcher supported the action of Government and strongly defended 
the Punjab administration. Continued and honest efforts, he said, had 
been made to draw the parties together, but the bitterness existing 
between the different sections of the Sikhs had frustrated the best en- 
deavours. He referred to the Babbar Akali movement as symptomatic 
of the difficulties to which the authorities were exposed. Baba Ujagar 
Singh Bedi supported Dr. Gour’s amendment. He stated that it was 
essential that all sections of the Sikhs should be properly represented 
and that the interests of minorities should be safeguarded. 


The Home Member replying on behalf of Government expressed warm 
admiration for the Sikh people. He recounted the history of the move- 
ment under discussion, reminding the Assembly of the fact, that in long 
years following the annexation, a period of religious apathy had super- 
vened during which their religious buildings and shrines had fallen 
into other hands. He traced the growth of the modern revivalist move- 
ment and tried to show to the House that the root of the present trouble 
lay in the fact that while most of the shrines had for years been in 
the possession of the followers of the earlier Gurus the reformers were 
fcllowers of the later Gurus. He referred to specific instances to show 
that the growth of the recent trouble was due to the hostility between 
various sections of the Sikh community. After referring to the cir- 
‘cumstances leading to the resignation of the Maharaja of Nabha and to 
the action taken thereon by the Shrimoni Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee the Home Member strongly maintained that the Government was 
perfectly entitled to demand that there should be no political demons- 
tration on the part of the Jathas going to Jaito. He fully recounted the 
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occurrences there according to the latest official telegrams quoting both 
from the reports from military officers and from the Administrator. 
Sir Malcolm specifically denied that there was any ground for believing 
certain of the allegations which Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had 
made and that there was any reason for appointing a committee. What 
the Sikhs required was a change in the law both in regard to the ad- 
ministration of their own Gurdwaras and in regard to the wearing of 
Kirpans. This the Home Member continued, was a matter for the 
Punjab Council. The Home Member announced that the Government 
of India were considering with the Punjab Government whether it was 
not possible to find some better machinery than appeared to exist for 
enabling the Sikhs to state definitely their claims and their grievances, 
and, if possible, to enable them. to find a solution in co-operation with 
Government. ‘‘ Let me say egain, as I said before,’ said Sir Malcolm 
‘that we have no feeling against the reforming section of the Sikhs and 
no bitterness. But it is only reasonable that we should ask that the 
Sikh community at large should recognise the position not only of Govy- 
ernment but of other sections and communities in this matter. In an 
India which is rapidly rising to full nationhood, no one community can 
justly claim too great insistence on its own position or its own rights, 
and certainly there are other ways of preserving its religious and social 
institutions, than by those which run counter to the methods of good 


citizenship.”’ 

Sardar Kartarsingh withdrew his amendment in favour of Dr. Gour’s 
which was adopted by the House. 

The same day Sardar Kartar Singh moved a Resolution for the 
immediate and unconditional release of Sardar Kharak Singh. In doing 
so he contended that the Government had done wrong to an innocent, 
venerable, old and respectable gentleman. Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya after dealing with the evidence which had been adduced against 
Sardar Kharak Singh and with the judgments in the cases in which he 

had been convicted supported the motion. 
et of Sardar Kharak Sir Malcolm Hailey replied that the accused 
ingh. . é 

had himself been largely responsible because 
he had refused to defend himself, and to appeal against his conviction ; 
and had subsequently, when convicted, shown disinclination to accept 
Jail discipline. The Home Member observed that he proposed to ask 
for opinion from the Punjab Government as to whether they had grounds 
for thinking that this gentleman should serve the whole sentence or 
whether they would recommend that any portion be remitted, but he 
was unable to give any guarantee. The Resolution was adopted. j 


Immediately after it Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan moved the following 


resolution : — 


‘“This Assembly respectfully recommends to the Governor General in Council 
to remit the remaining portion of the sentence of Maulana Hasrat Mohani and 


to order his release forthwith.’’ 

The Mover stated that Maulana Hasrat Mohani was a great patriot, 
a poet, a God-fearing, religious man, and not an ordinary criminal, and 
his only sin was that he loved his country as intensely as Garibaldi and 
Mazzini had loved theirs. Mr. Sadiq Hasan recalled the circumstances 
of the trial and mentioned that the Sessions Judge, disagreeing with the 
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unanimous verdict of the jury, had referred the case to the High Court, 
which had convicted him, under section 124 to two years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment. The Maulana considered that 
Release of Mr. Hasrat 4 creat injustice had been done to him because 
Mohani. e 
ie he had refused, as a protest, to do any work in 
the jail, and for this refusal a person so highly honoured in his own 
land was subjected to ‘‘the most abominable treatment.’’ Mr. Abdul 
Haye, Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyanger and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
supported the Resolution. Sir Malcolm Hailey in his reply stated that 
the High Court had held the accused guilty of gross sedition and referred 
to the length to which he had gone in his speeches in the course of which 
he had declared that as soon as he ascertained that the establishment of 
his parallel Government would not be successful by peaceful means, he 
would take to guerilla warfare or in other words would preach ‘‘ kill them 
wherever you can.’’ 


The Home Member added that the sentence for that offence had 
been worked out, and Mr. Hasrat Mohani was now imprisoned for dis- 
obeying Jail regulations. Sir Malcolm explained that on the evidence 
placed before the Magistrate the accused had been found guilty of 
corrupting a Warder, and the Magistrate’s judgment had been upheld 
by the Sessions Judge and the Bombay High Court. The Home Mem- 
ber emphasized, that the responsibility lay on Mr. Hasrat Mohani him- 
self, who could by conforming to the ordinary rules have earned his 
remissions. He reminded the house that they were not dealing with 
the case of a political prisoner but of one who was now in jail for break- 
ing jail regulations in some aggravated form. Mr. M. V. Abhayankar 
and Mr. Mohammad Yaqub further supported the resolution which was 
carried in the following amended form:—‘‘ This Assembly respectfully 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani be immediately and unconditionally released.’’ 

On the 19th February Mr. V. J. Patel moved :— 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps 
be forthwith taken to remove all restrictions in the way of Mr. B. G. Horniman to 
return to India.” 

Mr. Patel contended that Mr. Horniman had been deported because 

he was a lover of liberty. Action had been 
ina of Mr. B. G. taken against him under the Defence of India 
. Act when he was on a sick bed and could not 
move about. No grounds for the deportation were mefitioned at the 
time, but a month later Mr. Montagu stated in the House of Commons 
that the Bombay Chronicle of which Mr. Horniman was editor had 
published certain false news regarding the use of soft nosed bullets by 
the British troops and that the paper had been distributed free among 
the troops with a view to excite disaffection. These charges had been 
repeatedly denied and Mr. Horniman had asked for a trial, but his 
request had been refused, so that he had been given no opportunity of 
disproving them. The motion was supported by Mr. N. M. Dumasia, 
Maulvi Abul Kasem and Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, replying on behalf of the Government pointed 
out that no order of deportation was in force against Mr. Horniman at 
the time and that all that was needed was that he should be given a 
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passport before coming to India. It was therefore unnecessary to 
examine the causes for Mr. Horniman’s deportation, though the Home 
Member observed that they were connected with his conduct of his news- 
paper, which, for many months, was such that it was dangerous to the 
public peace and was leading to serious disaffection against Government. 
Reverting to the present position in this matter, Sir Malcolm main- 
tained that the proper venue for a decision was not here but London, 
in so far as the decision lay really with the passport authorities. As to 
the future attitude of the Government of India towards this question, 
the Home Member observed that they were necessarily largely depen- 
dent on the view of the local Government. If the local Government 
considered at any time that the circumstances had so far changed that 
it could allow Mr. Horniman to return, the Government of India would 
attach the greatest importance to that opinion. The Home Member was 
followed by Messrs. Jinnah, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Harchandrai 
Vishandas and Jamnadas Mehta who supported the Resolution. Mr. W. 
S. J. Willson in opposing the Resolution remarked that he was once a 
friend of Mr. Horniman, but that he and all other members of his com- 
munity thoroughly approved of the attitude the Government had taken 
up. Messrs. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Chamman Lal and A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar criticised Mr. Willson’s observations and supported the Reso- 
lution. Pandit Motilal Nehru fully associated himself with the Reso- 
lution and added that the case for the removal of the restraints which 
continued against Mr. Horniman was irresistible, so much so that the 
Home Member had not even attempted to answer it. Mr. Patel in his 
reply suggested that they had made out their case and would pass the 
Resolution. But what would be the result? He hoped that those who 
had not yet joined the Swaraj: Party would now accept its programme. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey again explained the position and indignantly 
repudiated the charge that he was trying to shirk his responsibility. He 
also emphatically denied the charges which some members had made 
against the local government of Bombay. Sir Malcolm reiterated his 
previous statement that the action against Mr. Horniman had not been 
taken on personal grounds but was entirely due to the manner in which 
for several months he had conducted his paper. The opinion the Gov- 
ernment held was a matter of judgment, which it was difficult to prove 
or to disprove. He invited a reference to the files of the Bombay 
Chronicle for. the last months during which Mr. Horniman had edited 
it to show th&t the Government had been neither unreasonable nor 
prejudiced in the view they had taken. The Resolution was put to the 
house and carried. 


The last resolution of a political character was moved by Mr. Amar- 
nath Dutt on the 20th March 1924. The 

Repeal of Regulation III. Assembly attached special importance to it, 
and gave it preference over an Economic 
resolution which had been moved earlier in the day by Mr. Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai the further consideration of which was adjourned by 61 votes 
against 49. The motion ran as follows: ‘‘ This Assembly recommends 
to the Governor General in Council to take steps for the immediate re- 
peal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818.’’ The mover stated that his 
object in moving the Resolution was to give the Government an oppor- 
tunity of making amends for all the wrongs they had committed for a 
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‘series of years under this Regulation. He described the Regulation as 
a piece of anachronism for which at the present time there was no justi- 
fication. The Regulation, he further pointed out, constituted a denial 
of the elementary rights of the subjects of a civilised State, and was 
opposed to the unanimous opinion of all shades of political parties. 
Pandit Shambhu Dayal Misra moved the following amendment:— 

“That after the words ‘ Bengal Regulation, III of 1818’ the following be 


vadded: ‘The Criminal Law Amendment Act and other repressive laws and Regula- 
‘tions that still exist on the Statute-book.’ ’’ 


He stated that India had been radically misgoverned during the last 
few years and referred in some detail to what he called a ‘‘ mad career 
of repression’ on the part of Government. The recommendations of 
the Repressive Laws Committee, he said, were intended more to 
strengthen the hands of Government in their repressive policy than to 
give any relief to the people. Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain Khan 
reviewed the origin and procedure of the Repressive Laws Committee 
and quoted from their recommendations. He complained of the intense 
bitterness which had been created by the imprisonment of prominent 
patriots and supported the Resolution. Mr. O’Malley referred to the 
admitted existence of a revolutionary movement in Bengal, citing the 
opinions of Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. B. C. Pal, and to the Viceroy’s 
address at the opening of the Legislature in the course of which His 
Excellency had recognised that it was essential strictly to confine the . 
special and extraordinary powers of Government to extreme cases of 
emergency. Mr. O’Malley complained that in spite of these circums- 
‘tances the House had ‘been asked to deprive Government of its main 
weapon for dealing with revolutionary conspiracy. Dealing with the 
recommendations of the Repressive Laws Committee Mr. O’Malley con- 
tended that that Committee was not infallible and added that the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, who had the longest and the hardest experience of 
dealing with underground revolutionary conspiracies, did not subscribe 
‘to the views of the Committee. He also referred to the fact that the 
Indian Law was preventive as well as punitive and pointed to certain 
sections in the Criminal Procedure Code, the Criminal Tribes Act and 
the Goondas Act, all preventive in their scope. To show that Regula- 
tion III of 1818 was not without a parallel in other civilised countries, 
he referred to the Irish Act of 1881, which had been passed to cope with 
terroism exercised there by the party of violence. He opposed the 
resolution. Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda supported the Resolution on the 
ground that Regulation III was applicable to a time which had long 
‘passed. “Mr. B. ©. Pal complained of the indiscriminate use of the 
regulation which created sympathy with revolutionary propaganda. He 
appealed to Government to come to some compromise, honourable to non- 
officials and consistent with their self-respect and spirit of freedom as 
well as with Government’s safety. Mr. Turing cited the Moplah 
rebellion as evidencing the tendency to disorder in the country and 
opposed the resolution. Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur con- 
troverted some of Mr. Turing’s remarks and supported the resolution. 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyer stated that the Regulations were repugnant to the 
sense of law and justice in the country, and asked if it was not possible 
for Government to review the position and to meet the wishes of the 
‘public in some form or other. Dr. Gour in an impassioned speech 
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asked the house to decide whether the Executive could safely by trusted 
with exceptional powers. The Home Member in his reply defended the 
use by Government of exceptional legislation. He maintained that no 
satisfactory substitute had been devised for the enactments now sought 
tc be abolished, and quoted Dicey to prove that the weakness of the 
Executive in England in regard to taking preventive measures in times of 
emergency was a defect of the English Legal system. Dealing with the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act Sir Malcolm stated that in accordance’ 
with the advice of the Repressive Laws Committee Part I had been 
repealed, and added that the committee had expressed its inability to 
recommend the immediate repeal of Part II. He denied the accusation 
that that Committee was merely intended to strengthen the hands of 
Government to fight the non-co-operation movement, and also the charge 
that Regulation IIT had been used merely to put obstacles in the way of 
Swarajist candidates. He characterised these charges as baseless fabri- 
cations which made one despair of some aspects of Indian political life. 
Dealing ‘with the use of the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
Sir Malcolm relied on numerous judicial pronouncements to show that 
the character of the associations against which it had been applied fully 
justified its application, and referred to the increase in crime and to 
the general state of lawlessness which had been due to those associations. 
Coming to the arguments against Regulation IIT the Home Member 
maintained that it was not more antiquated than revolution, more archaic 
than criminal conspiracy or older than assassination; and claimed that the 
real question was whether such a weapon was needed at all, and further 
that it was not unreasonable in itself when the occasion required it. 
The real gravamen of the charge appeared to the Home Member to lie 
in the fact that these powers had been obtained without reference to 
the legislature. ‘‘ I would run the risk of repealing this Law ”’ said the 
Home Member ‘‘if I thought that we had behind us a legislature 
willing to take responsibility. Have we? What has been the history 
for the last week?’’ It was true, the Home Member continued, that 
the Government of India had at the time agreed with the Repressive 
Laws Committee in its view regarding the repeal of this Law, but the 
Moplah rebellion, the existence of Bolshevik associations and later on the 
recrudescence of conspiracy in Bengal explained the reason why no action 
had been taken on the representations of the Committee. ‘*. . . Cir- 
cumstances have been too strong for us, and stern realities have shown 
that it would actually have been wrong if we had taken that risk.’’ The 
existence of revolutionary conspiracy, Sir Malcolm observed, was un- 
doubted; it was anarchical and had assassination for its definite object. 
He quoted from the Report of the Rowlatt Committee to show that under 
the ‘circumstances they were unable to bring these revolutionaries to 
trial. The Home Member asserted that there was no remedy for this 
form of crime save some form of preventive regulation. Government 
had to protect its officers and the public. ‘‘ And if the price you have 
to pay for that protection’’ concluded the Home Member “if the 
price you have to pay to prevent the corruption of many of your student 
elass, if the price you have to pay for preventing crime which is 
besmirching the name of India, is the temporary detention in easy 
circumstances of some 19 or 20 young men, then I say, take hold of 
your courage and pay the price.”’ 
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The resolution was carried by 68 votes against 44 in the following 
amended form :— 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps 
for the immediate repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818, the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1908, and other repressive laws and regulations that still exist 
on the Statute-book.’’ 


The care and vigilence the Assembly bestowed on political questions 
did not by any means preclude from its attention other Indian interests. 
Fully alive to the traditions of the last Assembly in this respect the 
present ‘body also directed its efforts towards securing further opportu- 
nities for Indians. On the 19th February Diwan Bahadur T. Ranga- 
chariar moved that :— 


‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take the necessary steps to get section 101 of the Government of 
India Act amended : 


(a) so as to make it clear that the Chief Justice of a High Court must be 
such barrister, advocate or pleader of a High Court as is referred to 
in the section, and 


(b) also to provide that no less than three-fourths of the Judges of a High 
Court including the Chief Justice but excluding additional Judges, 
must be such barristers, advocates or pleaders.’’ 


Sir Malcolm Hailey declared that the matter was under consideration 

; and expressed his agreement with the 
ee eee ee Snover i to the need for the amendment 
of the Act in order that it might be possible to appoint a pleader a 
permanent Chief Justice of a High Court; but as to whether they should 
go further, the Home Member continued, and sweep away all distinctions, 
‘was a matter which called for further consideration. As to the second 
part of the Resolution the Home Member acknowledged that here again 
amendment of the Act seemed necessary. But he expressed his inability 
at that stage to express any views on the part of the Govrnment as to 
the precise nature of the amendment or the exact extent to which they 
should go in the direction desired by the Mover. Mr. Rangachariar 
thereupon withdrew his resolution. 


The same day Mr. Kabir-ud-Din Ahmed espoused the cause of his 
community in the following resolution :— 


“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he 
may be pleased to take steps to give gradual effect to the following :— 


(7) in a Province where Muhammadans are in a majority, they will get 52 
per cent., and non-Mohammadans 48, and 


(ii) where the non-Muhammadans are in a majority, they will get 75 per 
- cent., and the Muhammadans 25 per cent. of representation in both 
the Indian and Provincial Legislatures and Government services as 

far as possible.’’ 


He drew the attention of Government to the importance of the question 
anu endeavoured to controvert the views of those 
members of his community who were not satis- 
fied with the proposed percentages. Mr. Mohammad Yaqub opposed the 
resolution stating that the two communities should come to their 
own decision irrespective of Government. Mr. Ghulam Bari supported 


Muslim representation. 
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the résolution and dwelt on the services the Mohammadan community 
had rendered to the defence of India. Mr. Duraiswam1 Aen 
supported the resolution and quoted the authority of Mr. Gandhi. He 
however hoped that the Mover would not press the matter. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru opposed the resolution since his own scheme for a Round 
Table Conference provided adequate protection for minority communities. 
He announced that in spite of the Government, which had missed the 
opportunity of doing the right thing, this conference would be held. He 
appealed for the withdrawal of the Resolution. Mr. Mahmood Schamnad 
Sahib Bahadur asked for permission to move that the motion be 
adjourned to the last non-official day in March. The Home Member 
explained the difficulty of the procedure and expressed his inability 
to guarantee any official time in March, and it was possible that the 
whole of that month might be taken up with official business. He 
did not wish to interfere with the desire of members for an interval 
for further consideration of this question, and added most emphatically 
that neither he nor any member of Government would desire to see 
differences of opinion develop in this matter or to do anything at all 
that would prevent the two communities from settling the matter amicably 
between themselves. 


The motion was adjourned sine die. 


The most important questions relating to opportunities for Indians, 
however, was raised by Mr. Venkatapatiraju on the 5th February 1924, 
when he moved that :— | 


‘‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that necessary 
steps be taken :— 


(a) for the amalgamation of the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary 
Force for the combined purpose of supplementing the Regular Forces 
in support of the civil power and for internal security and as a second 
line to the Regular Army and removal of all distinctions whatsoever 
as well as in the matter of duties and privileges: 


(b) to increase the strength by the annual addition of ten thousand till it 
reaches the figure which would enable the gradual reduction of Regular 
Forces by one-half of the present strength for peace establishment : 


(c) to provide adequate funds for the efficient organisation and training of 
the same service for military purposes by corresponding reduction in 
other avoidable military expenditure.’’ 


His objects, the mover said, were the removal of racial discrimination, 
the provision for the defence of the country 
of a citizen army not entirely dependent upon 
the regular troops, increase in the strength of the Territorial Force, 
removal of causes which at present made the people unresponsive and 
greater opportunities for Indians to serve in the various branches of the 
Army. He took strong exception to the underlying principle, which he 
thought kept Indians back from realising their desire and their deserts 
in several branches of military administration, and contended that 
distrust was responsible for keeping Indians back in military matters. 
Captain Ajab Khan opposed the Resolution as being impracticable and 
calculated to produce more evil than good. He contended that the basic 
principle upon which the Auxiliary Force was constituted was that the 
scope of their duties should be confined to local areas; and he enumerated 
the defects in accepting the mover’s proposal. Mr. C. Duraiswami 


Indians in the Army. 
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-Aiyengar and Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal supported. the Resolution, 
the latter endorsing the mover’s complaint as to distrust and 
contending that India would never be able to attain responsible 
Government unless she was able to defend the Empire. Mr. Burden 
emphatically denied that the existence of two separate | forces, 
the Auxiliary and the Territorial, rested upon any racial dis- 
tinctions or on distrust, and maintained that it was due to the fact 
that the Government had been compelled to recognise difference of condi- 
tions which existed. The standard of training in the Territorial Force 
was more exacting and that force had a much wider liability and scope 
than the Auxiliary Force, in so far as it was lable both to local and 
general service. The Auxiliary Force could not be regarded as available 
for any but purely local services because the European and Domiciled 
communities from which it was recruited were employed for the most 
part in the public service and in commercial and industrial occupations, 
and this made it impossible for that force to be made liable for general 
service. ‘The Secretary in the Army Department proceeded that if the 
mover desired that the Territorial Force should be paid at British rates 
a new distinction would be imported between the Indian Members of the 
Territorial Force and the Indian soldiers and officers of the terulith 
Indian Army. In opposing the second part of the Resolution 
Mr. Burden pointed out that the function of the second line was to be 
partially trained in peace, and after a further period of intensive training 
at the outbreak of war to join the active army as a part of it. It was 
estimated that the Territorial soldier would need six months’ further 
training before he was fit to join the regular force, and thus the Terri- 
torial Force could not be part of the active army on the outbreak of war. 
In support of this contention Mr. Burden relied on the practice in other 
countries where military science was highly developed. He referred to 
the reductions which had recently been made in the Indian Army, and 
maintained that for the reasons he had already given an increase in the 
Territorial Force could not justify a further reduction in the regular 
army, which in the opinion of military experts, had ‘“‘ relatively to its 
size the largest task of any army in the world.’”’ As to the 3rd part of the 
Resolution Mr. Burden thought that after the technical reasons which he 
had given against the first two parts and in view of the discussion on 
military expenditure which was expected at an early date it was un- 
necesary to go into it at any length. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the following eerdmen -- 


‘¢That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a 
Committee, including Members of the Legislature, be immediately appointed to 
investigate and report on what steps should be taken to improve and expand the 
Indian Territorial Force so as to constitute it an efficient second line of reserve to 
the regular army and also to remove all racial distinctions in the constitution of 
the non-regular military forces in India including the Indian Auxiliary Force.’’ 


_ Mr. Abdul Haye supported the Resolution, and Col. Sir Henry 
Stanyon felt that the subject having been ventilated, the motion should 
not be pressed to a division. Dr. Gour appealed to ‘the Commander-in- 
Chief to accept Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s amendment. Maulvi 
Mohammad Yaqub and Diwan Bahadur Ramchandra Rao also supported 
the amendment. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief expressed his 
willingness to accept the amendment. He testified to the progress which 
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the Territorial Force had made, denied the existence of any racial dis- 
crimination, and promised to do what he could to assist in improving and 
increasing its efficiency within the limits which had been imposed by the 
Secretary of State. In reply to an enquiry from Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya the Commander-in-Chief pointed out that the limit fixed was 
20,000 men. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya expressed his inability 
to proceed with his amendment unless the Government was prepared to 
agree that the Committee he was proposing should investigate and report 
also on the numbers which might be enlisted in the Territorial Force. 
His Excellency said that he was prepared to accept it. Mr. Jinnah 
further supported the amendment, and Mr. Venkapatiraju withdrew the 
Resolution. The amendment was carried. 


Another Resolution of almost equal importance was moved on the 18th 

oC February in the Council of State by Mr. K. V. 

iid Sighpe* Rangaswami Iyengar, and the debate on it 

was concluded on the 20th February when the house next met. The 

motion was :— 

‘‘This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 

problem of unemployment in India be seriously considered and satisfactory remedial 
measures be adopted.”’ 


The Mover referred to the growing economic distress in the country 
and complained that practically no steps were being taken to relieve 
destitution and unemployment. He drew a picture of the misery sur-- 
rounding the poor and asked at whose door the blame was to be laid, 
if not at that of the Government which had it ‘‘ in its power so to develop 
India’s resources as to provide enough and to spare for the poverty- 
stricken masses of the country.”’ 

Lala Ramsaran Das supported the Resolution, and Nawab Mohammad 
Akbar Khan, Sir Arthur Froom, and Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan opposed it. 
Sir Dev Prasad Sarvadhikari moved the following amendment :— 


‘That at the end of the Resolution the following words be added: ‘in con- 
junction and consultation with the Local Governments concerned.’ ’”’ 


This amendment was supported by Mr. G. A. Natesan. Mr. Ley 
pointed out the difference between unemployment in the Western sense 
of the word where it meant Industrial unemployment and that in this 
country, and continued that neither Industrial nor Agricultural un- 
employment was very serious in India. He admitted that unemploy- 
ment affecting the educated middle class was a real serious trouble, and 
was becoming more and more serious. He referred to the Report of the 
Industrial Commission to show the various forms of unemployment 
which existed in the country and contended that. the welfare of labour 
and of the masses was a provincial subject. If it was possible to devise 
central legislation to find a practical remedy to this state of affairs it 
would be for the Central Government to take action, otherwise the question 
was provincial. The Secretary in the Department of Industries and 
Labour continued that no definite suggestions had been made in the 
course of the debate as to what the Central Government could do in the 
matter of legislation. His own view was that the trouble was more 
serious in Bengal than in any other province where an unemployment 
enquiry committee had already been appointed, but had not yet reported. 
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He therefore thought it unnecessary for the present to. make any further 
suggestions to the Local Government. Mr. Sethna observed that it was 
for members of provinces which were faced with the problem of un- 
employment to take up the matter with their own Provincial Govern- 
ments. Raja Sir Rampal Singh recognised the existence of unemploy- 
ment, but doubted if the conditions were as grave as the mover had tried 
to make out. The amendment was lost by 13 votes against 12, and the 
Resolution itself was negatived without a division, Members of the 
Executive Council abstaining from voting. 


To conclude this portion of the Summary it may be mentioned that 
the interests of Government servants were not forgotten. On the 18th 
February Mr. §. Vedamurti moved the following Resolution in the 
Council of State :— 


“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a scheme 
of granting Provident Fund, on the Railway system or some such analogous system, 
be substituted as far as possible, for the existing Pension system for Government 
employees, gazetted and non-gazetted under the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments and Administrations.’’ 


Mr. McWatters pointed out that the Government had already 
‘ recognised the principle of contributory Provyi- 
OE Neola eae munde fd had ae eeded to the Socrates 
of State a body of rules which would, it was hoped, introduce uniformity, 
and give the Central and Local Governments increased powers to grant 
their benefits. He urged that if a contributory Provident Fund was 
substituted for pension, the benefits it would afford would be less than 
under pensions unless the total liability of Government was increased. 
Another disadvantage was that once an officer had received the benefits 
of a contributory Provident Fund, he had no further claim on Govern- 
ment, and if he was rash or unlucky in the investment of the money 
he and his family would run great risks from which they would be free 
under the pension system. Mr. G. S. Khaparde moved the following 
amendment : — 


‘That in place of the words ‘ that a scheme of granting Provident Fund on 
the Railway system or some such analogous system, be substituted as far as possible,’ 
the following words be substituted, namely:—‘ to consider the practicability of 
substituting either wholly, or in moiety, or in such proportion as may be found 
desirable, a scheme on a contributory Provident Fund basis.’ ’”’ — 


It was supported by Mr. J. A. Bell, Sir Manackjee Dadabhoy, and 
Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan. Mr. McWatters expressed his 
willingness on behalf of the Government to accept the amendment, which 
was also acceptable to Mr. S. Vedamurti. The Resolution was thus 
passed in the following amended form :— 

‘This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to.consider the 
practicability of substituting, either wholly, or in moiety, or in such proportion 
as may be found desirable, a scheme on a contributory Provident Fund basis, for 
the existing Pension system for Government employees, gazetted and non-gazetted, 


under the Government of India and the Provincial Governments and Administra- 
tions.’’ 


Reference has been made in the previous numbers of this publication 
to the deep interest the Indian Legislature takes 
in the position of Indians Overseas. The 
attention the new Assembly gave to this matter has already been sum- 


Kenya Emigration Bill. 
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marised in an earlier portion of the present number. The most important 
discussions, however, last session took place in the Council of State. 
Mr. Phiroze CG. Sethna had given notice of a Resolution urging on the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies the urgent necessity of delaying the 
progress of the Kenya Emigration Bill until the Committee to be 
appointed by the Government of India in pursuance of the Resolution 
of the last Imperial Conference had had opportunities of examining the 
measure and of discussing its provisions with the Colonial Office. Before 
discussion on this Resolution could take ‘place, on the 6th February 
Sir Narasimha Sarina made a statement that the Government of India 
had pressed strongly upon the Secretary of State the desirability of not 
proceeding with the Bill until the Committee had had an opportunity 
of meeting and reporting to them and to the Colonial Office. *‘ His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State has now wired to us,’’ said the Member for 
Education, Health and Lands, ‘‘ that decision has been reached that, 
inasmuch as new drafts have to be prepared, and the Committee that we 
propose to appoint should be heard, we should proceed to appoint a 
Committee with the least possible delay ’’. 

‘“T therefore take it, Sir, that nothing will be done in the matter of the 
Immigration Ordinance by the Colonial Office until the Committee which we 
propose to appoint shortly meets in London, discusses the question, negotiates with 
the Colonial Office on the subject-matter of the Ordinance and gives us and the 
‘Secretary of State an opportunity of pressing the views of India upon the Colonial 
Office and His Majesty’s Government. I think, therefore, that the Honourable 


Mr. Sethna’s object has been achieved by the announcement which I am making 
on behalf of Government.”’ 


Mr. Phiroze Sethna complained that the statement did not say any- 
thing more than had been stated by His Excellency the Viceroy in his 
speech on the 3lst January. Sir Narasimha Sarma observed that he 
understood the telegram to mean that nothing would be done in the 
matter of the Kenya Ordinance until the Committee was in a position to 
negotiate with the Colonial Office, and that it would also have the right 
to represent to the Secretary of State the Indian point of view with regard 
ip the ioe wi In view of this assurance Mr. Sethna did not move 

is motion. 


On the 10th March the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri moved the 
following Resolution :— ¥ 


“That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that, 
as soon as practicable, he should cause to be published the brief of instructions 
to the Committee which will confer with the Colonial Office on the Kenya Immigra- 
tion Bill and other matters concerning Indians in‘ that Colony, and the materials 
placed at their disposal in so far as they have not been published already.’’ 


The mover after ah his good wishes to the Committee which 

; ad been appointed enquired if it would have 

Ponies to the Kenya the power os deal aioe with the Colonial 
Office. After acknowledging the efforts the 

Government of India had made on behalf of Indian settlers in Kenya 
Mr. Sastri explained that his object in bringing this Resolution was not 
so much to secure the publication of certain papers as to emphasize that 
the agreement between the attitude of Government and public opinion 
was fully maintained, and that the Committee should have access to all 
the material, secret or otherwise. After mentioning the failure of his 
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mission last year, he referred to Mr. Andrews’ statement that Lord 
Peel had made a “‘ secret compact ’’ with the Colonial Office giving away 
the stand the Government of India had uniformly taken in respect of 
the question of the sale of lands in the Highlands. Dealing with the 
merits of the case he complained that the grant of adult suffrage 
without a common Electoral Roll was no gain. He pressed for the 
same representation for Indians in Kenya as was given to the Whites. 
He hoped that the Committee would be allowed to press this matter as 
well as the question of the need of emigration restrictions. Mr. Sastri 
asserted that he wished India to fight her battle unmindful of any harm 
that might come to the present Indian community in Kenya, and he 
desired that the Conmmittee should be allowed to stand up for the dignity, 
the honour, the claim and the right of India to. absolute equality within 
the Empire and the Dominions. Mr. Sastri continued “‘ Instead of 
British citizenship elevating the Indian, the Indian drags down British 
citizenship,’’ and characterised the position in Kenya as anomalous when 
the Highlands were open to non-British subjects like the Greeks, the 
Bulgars, the Italians, etc., but not to the Indian. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikari, Mr. Sethna, and Sir Manakjee Dadabhoy supported the 
Resolution. Sir Narasimha Sarma assured the House that there was no 
substantial difference between the country and the Government on any 
vital matters connected with the Kenya question. He added that the 
Government had nothing to conceal or to withhold from the public, and 
that their only reason for not having hitherto published the corre- 
spondence was that they felt that it was not desirable in public interests 
to publish correspondence to which there were so many parties. As to 
the status of the Committee he said that it was a Government of India 
Committee which would deal directly with, and take its instructions 
from, the Government of India, and would make representations on behalf 
of that Government direct to the Colonial Office. The Secretary of State 
would not interfere with the Committee though the relations between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State would remain what they 
had always been under the Statute. ‘‘ There is nothing to preclude it ”’ 
continued the Member for Education, Health and Lands ‘‘ from making 
representations to the Colonial Office in respect of any matter that is 
governed by the White Paper.’”’ The Government of India held that it 
was undesirable that there should be any restrictions upon the free 
emigration from one part of the Empire, excluding for g moment the 
Self-Governing Dominions, to another part of the Empire, and they 
did not see that any case had been made out for any restrictions being 
imposed. The attitude of the Government of India with regard to Uganda 
was exactly the same. The Committee would be free to discuss, and, 
if possible, to secure a common electoral franchise and electoral re- 
presentation for the Indian community resident in Kenya. The Govern- 
ment of India had always felt, Sir Narasimha Sarma continued, that 
there was no need for any restriction in the matter of grants of land in 
the Highlands or transfers of land from one community to. another, and 
the Committee would be free to negotiate with the Colonial Office if it 
thought that a favourable settlement was possible. In conclusion 
Sir Narasimha remarked that the Government of India had full confidence 
in the Committee which would be given all the papers that were con- 
sidered necessary to enable it to make representations to the Colonial 
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Office, and he assured the House that the Government of India would not 
countenance anything which might be derogatory to the honour or 
dignity or the future well-being of the people of India. He added that 
the Government of India also hoped to be able to utilise this Committee 
to deal with some outstanding questions with regard to Fiji, but the 
matter was not quite settled. 


Mr. Natesan stated that the object the mover had in bringing forward 
this Resolution, had been fully served. Mr. Sastri congratulated 
Sir Narasimha on the statement he had made, and on the emphasis and 
conviction with which he had dwelt on the particulars of the statement. 
The Resolution was, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the 19th March Mr. Natesan moved in the Council of State that: 


‘* This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take effective 
steps to prevent the repeated attempts of the Union Government of South Africa 
to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian community similar to those 
embodied in the Class Areas Bill, as the proposed measure constitutes a violation 
of the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1911, and would damage Indian interests irre- 
trievably besides endangering the solidarity of the Empire.” 


He explained, from the origin, the circumstances which had led to the 
presence at present of as many as 161,000 
Indians in South Africa, and after referring to 
the agreement under which Mr. Gandhi had agreed not to press for un- 
restricted emigration, he charged General Smuts with having gone back 
upon his assurances and pledges in bringing forward the Class Areas Bill. 
Mr. Natesan continued that this was nothing but a segregation Bill 
‘“* meanly and mischievously designed to hamper and restrict the hunour- 
able and useful lives which Indians there at the present day are leading 
as traders and as merchants and in various other occupations.’’ He com- 
plained that while Jews, Greeks and Cape Malays had been excluded 
from the operation of that Bill, it was still to apply to Asiatics, and that 
only in Natal. He asked the House to remember the services which 
Indians, after having been refused the privilege of fighting as combat- 
ants, in South Africa, had rendered during the Boer War, and asked 
them to bear in mind that the integrity of the British Empire and the 
honour, self-respect and dignity of 300 million inhabitants was at stake. 
‘Sir Narasimha Sarma, rising to reply, stated that the Government of 
India realised that the proposed action of the Government of the Union 
of South Africa was difficult to justify, except, by way of explanation, 
on the ground that it felt compelled by the force of pressure of public 
opinion to embark on some measure to safeguard their interests. 
““ Viewed dispassionately and critically,’? the Member for Education, 
Health and Lands continued ‘‘ there seems to be no foundation for any 
fears on the part of our European fellow subjects of South Africa, any 
real fear that their interests would be jeopardised if they did not follow 
the policy underlying this Bill.” He regarded it a hopeful indication 
that the Cape Province did not want the provisions of the Bill to be 
applied to it. After recalling the steps the Government of India had 
taken in this connection, Sir Narasimha said. ‘‘ They have been urging 
*“* * * upon the Union Government, as well as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the necessity, the desirability, the advisability and the practicability 
of adopting a course of action which would enable the Imperial connection 
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to be rendered more solid, the Indians identifying themselves completely 
and whole-heartedly with the European residents in South Africa and 
defending common interests as if they were their own interests.’’ He- 
advised patience, appreciation of one another’s difficulties, and ‘ recog- 
nition of the fact that prejudices can be overcome only slowly by steady 
action on the part of the leaders and the Government.’’ He deprecated. 
both residential and commercial segregation, as other remedies could 
better serve the desired object and maintained that any fear of a further 
influx of Indians having disappeared there was now no further ground 
for initiating a measure like the Class Areas Bill. Mr. R. B. Karandi- 
kar, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadikari, and Col. Sir Umar Hayat Khan sup- 
ported the Resolution. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri in supporting the resolution 
said that where Indians were concerned the British Cabinet fell below its. 
accepted and avowed standard and India had lost all hope of improving 
conditions in South Africa. He asserted that only if the Governor-Gene- 
ral and his Council resigned as a protest against their inability to protect 
Indian subjects of His Majesty from the insults of another class of His 
Majesty’s subjects, would something be done to touch the conscience: 
of the British people. Sir Manackjee Dadabhoy supported the Reso- 
lution. He dissented strongly from Mr. Sastri’s suggestion that the 
Governor General and His Council should resign in a body. Saiyed 
Raza Ali, Maulvi Abdul Karim and Sardar Jogendra Singh strongly 
supported the Resolution. Sir Mohammad Shafi deprecated Mr. Sastri’s 
suggestion, which he attributed to pessimism, that the Members of 
Government should resign, and said that that was contrary to the 
Punjab spirit. He maintained that the Government had not failed,. 
and pointed to the Colonies Committee as giving them ‘“‘ admission 
into the citadel.’”’ The Law Member expressed the hope that the 
Colonies Committee would achieve a reasonable measure of success 
towards bringing relief to their countrymen in Africa. “‘ . . . Believ-. 
ing in the justice and righteousness of our case,’ Sir Mohammad con- 
cluded ‘‘ we should go forward in a spirit of optimism, in a spirit of tact- 
ful statesmanship, which alone, not only in modern times, but to my 
mind in all times, has really resulted in the achievement of success. In 
that spirit we should go forward with renewed vigour and try to bring 
about a satisfactory solution.”’ 


Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar endorsed Mr. Sastri’s suggestion, 
which was severely criticised by Sir Dinshaw Wacha who followed. 
Mr. Natesan in his reply pointed out that 141,000 Indians in Natal were 
threatened with ruin and strong and swift action was absolutely neces- 
sary. He added that General Smuts had challenged the Government of 
India, and upon the manner in which that Government answered the 
challenge would depend their claim to voice for them the real feelings of 
this country on this burning question. Sir Narasimha Sarma in wind- 
ing up the debate justified his advice for the use of temperate language, 
because he felt that their case was so good on its merits, that they should 
not spoil it by the use of violent language. He welcomed the strong 
and vigorous expression of opinion that had taken place in the course of 
the debate, and stated that he had no reason to complain that the tone 
had been in any way hostile to the Huropean population in South Africa 
or to the Government of India. He repeated that there was no difference’ 
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between the public and the Government of India in this matter, and 
justified the policy the Government had pursued and the moderate and 
reasonable language they haa employed. The Member for Education, 
Health and Lands quoted from Lord Peel’s speeches at the Imperial Con- 
ference to show that His Majesty’s Government were perfectly in accord 
with the policy cf the Government of India. He further relied on Gene- 
ral Smuts’ reference at the Imperial Conference to the representations of . 
the Government of India, which Sir Narasimha treated as a compliment 
to themselves, as showing the extent to which they had already gone and 
were prepared to go. He also pointed to the constitutional difficulties of 
His Majesty’s Government in relation to South Africa in a matter of this 
kind. Coming to Sir Umar Hayat Khan’s suggestion about repatriation, 
Sir Narasimha Sarma deprecated anything being said which would 
weaken the hands of the Government of India and enumerated the reasons 
which rendered repatriation impolitic. Proceeding further, the Member 
for Education, Health and Lands said that to one of his temperament and 
training, office had very little glamour, but the demand for his resig- 
nation had left him cold, because he felt that he could still be of some 
-use to his country by continuing to remain in office. He asked the House 
to remember that they were working a constitution with specific limita- 
‘tions, that His Majesty’s Government must be carried on, and that eon- 
sistently with the responsibility of their positions the Government of 
India had to recognise the difficulties of His Majesty’s Government and 
loyally and cheerfully to submit to their decision. Sir Narasimha hoped 
that the efforts of the Legislature and the Government of India would 
persuade the Union Government to alter their line of action and to adopt 
a policy which would consolidate the various component parts of the 
Imperial Commonwealth. In conclusion he assured the House that the 
Government of India and His Excellency Lord Reading had done nothing 
which could lend itself to any suggestion that all that Lord Hardinge 
had done or had attempted to do was not being done or being attempted 
‘by His Excellency. He asserted that there was absolutely no difference 
between British and Indian opinion as to justice being on the side of the 
Indians in South Africa, and pointed to the example the Viceroy had 
set on the Kenya controversy to show that in this instance also His 
“Excellency had put up as big a fight for the protection of the rights of 
the people entrusted to his care as was open to a constitutional represen- 
‘tative of His Majesty. 


The Resolution was adopted. 


A number of economic resolutions were also discussed. On the 4th 
“ hea February Mr. Phiroze Sethna moved the follow- 
ee ys ing in the Council of State : — 


_ **This Council recommends to the Governor General i i 
“mittee consisting of a majority of non-official Indians Dey = arses pe bel, 
full and detailed survey of the economic conditions of the people of India with 
special reference to the condition of the agricultural population, with a view to 
finding out the average annual income per head of the population particular! 
of the agricultural population, and: to inquire into and‘ report on the fe shone 
that Becid he: adopted to reduce, as far as possible, the existing destitution and 
BS Abaca age e country and to raise the average economic level of the masses of 
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The mover disclaimed any intention of instituting comparisons be- 
tween the conditions of the Indian ryots under British rule and their 
predecessors, though he said that since the time of Dadabhaj Naoroji it 
had been frequently asserted that under British rule the average income 
of the Indian ryot had been going down. The Indian ryot had become 
less prosperous than he was under Hindu or Muhammadan rule. His 
object in moving his resolution was to endeavour to ascertain facts as they 
existed to-day, not as they did a century or five centuries back, and to take 
counsel together with a view to devising such remedial measures as a 
thorough, patient and comprehensive examination of the whole subject 
might suggest. After giving the different estimates of the average 
annual income per head of the population at different periods, Mr. Sethna 
argued that a thorough and up to date examination of the whole question 
was necessary so that their knowledge of the subject might be worked up 
with fullness, clarity and accuracy without which it was impossible to 
devise a comprehensive and effective scheme of bringing down poverty to 
the lowest possible level. Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan and 
Sardar Jogendra Singh supported the resolution. Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhoy moved the following amendment :— 

‘““That after the words in the Resolution on the paper ‘ Governor General in 
Council’ the following words be substituted : — 

‘that the Local Governments may be consulted with regard to the desir- 
ability of undertaking an inquiry into the general economic conditions 
of British India and whether they are prepared to support the pro- 
posal to appoint a Committee and to co-operate in its labours if 
appointed.’ ”’ 

Sir Narasimha Sarma, replying on behalf of Government, stated that 
far from there being any sign of growing poverty there were distinct 
indications of an improvement in the economic condition of the people, 
although it could not be denied that the condition of a section of the 

opulation did permit of considerable improvement. It should be the 
object both of the Government as well as of the people to take every pos- 
sible step to better that condition. Although he could not say that the 
Government were fully satisfied that that figure was authoritative, he 
mentioned that Rs. 72 per head was the average income in 1911; and if 
the rise in prices was taken to be 50 per cent. after the war, it could 
fairly be argued that the income was about Rs. 100. But the Govern- 
ment were fully alive to the need for an inquiry and the question had 
come up for consideration recently, because the incidence of taxation was 
a very important problem both for the provinces and for the Central Gov- 
ernment. The Member for Education, Health and Lands announced 
that the Government had decided to institute an inquiry, the object of 
which would be :— 


‘to examine the manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed at 
present between the different classes of the population; to consider whether the 
scheme of taxation, Central, Provincial and Local, is equitable and in accordance 
with the economic principles, and. if not, in what respects it is defective; to 
report on the suitability of any alternative sources of taxation; to advise as to 
the machinery required for the imposition, assessment and collection of taxes, old 
and new; to prepare rough estimates of the financial effects of the proposals ; to 
include in the inquiry the consideration of the land revenue only in so far as it 
is necessary for a comprehensive survey of existing conditions.”’ 


Sir Narasimha Sarma stated that the provinces had agreed to the 
appointment of a Committee on the lines he had indicated and with the 
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terms of reference he had mentioned. ‘Thus the preliminary spade work 
would be done. It was possible that a good deal of material wouid be 
collected by this Committee which might not require considerable supple- 
menting; in which case they could proceed to a consideration of the 
object in view. If it did not, they would be able to show how to proceed, 
what further material had to be collected, who was to colleet it, what 
further steps should be taken and what agency should be employed for 
the purpose of instituting the wider inquiry. The Government of India 
also proposed to ask Local Governments to collect such material as would 
enable them to facilitate their undertaking the further inquiry asked for. 
Lala Ram Saran Das, Saiyid Raza Ali and Mr. Khaparde supported the 
resolution, while Sir Arthur Froom preferred Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s 
amendment. Sir Basil Blackett, after announcing the possible constitu- 
tion of the Taxation Committee, observed that up to a point this inquiry 
would improve the material available for the purpose of the larger econo- 
mic inquiry and that regard being had to the desirability of this broader 
inquiry which the resolution proposed, it would be an instruction to the 
Committee that they should pay particular attention to examining the 
available statistics and to the possibility of improving the statistics and 
the agencies through which such statistics should be obtained, with a 
view to helping in that larger inquiry. ‘‘ The potential richness of 
India is obviously very great ’’ said the Finance Member. ‘‘ The existing 
poverty of a large number of the people is obviously also very great, and 
no Government can with enquanimity look on and not wish that they 
could do something to improve it.’? He pointed to the difficulties of 
giving a real answer in terms of money to the question as to what was 
the average annual income per head of the population and declared that 
to ask in this connection for ‘“‘a plain answer to a plain question ’’ was 
to misconceive the whole position. The question was very far from 
being a plain one and the answer depended on a large variety of difficult 
and uncertain assumptions. Sir Basil added that the Government were 
in sympathy with the resolution and they would be very glad to inquire 
from the Local Governments exactly as to the form in which further in- 
quiry should be made; and meanwhile, it was hoped that the expert 
Committee on Taxation would suggest to them some means of meeting 
the object of the resolution. Sir Dinshaw Wacha advised the House to 
accept the proposition of Sir Narasimha Sarma. Lala Sukhbir Sinha 
and Maulvi ‘Abdul Karim supported the resolution. Mr. Phiroze Sethna 
recognised the force of the announcement which Sir Narasimha Sarma 
had made and expressed his readiness, under the circumstances of the 
ease, to accept the amendment in place of the resolution. The resolution 
as amended in the following form was adopted by the House : — 

‘That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
the Local Governments may be consulted with regard to the desirability of under- 
taking an inquiry into the general economic condition of British India and whether 


they are prepared to support the proposal to appoint a Committee and to co- 
oQJerate in its labours if appointed.’’ 


On the 7th of February Mr. K. C. Neogy moved the following resolu- 
Duty on South African Coal. tion in the Legislative Assembly :— 


sy That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
in view of the recent depression in Indian Coal Trade, a countervailing duty be 
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imposed on the South African coal imported into India, to the extent of the 
indirect bounty enjoyed by it, in the shape of rebate on railway freight under the 
provisions of section 8 (a) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 (VIII of 1894), as amended. 
and in pursuance of the policy indicated by tne hndian Fiscal Gommission in 
paragraph 141 of their Report.’’ 


He emphasised the importance of coal in the national economy of the 
country by reference both to the capital which was invested in the indus- 
try and the number of men to whom it afforded employment and added 
that a large proportion of that capital was Indian and a large proportion 
of the industry was under Indian management. He stated that whereas 
the pre-war quinquennial average of net export stood at 4 lakhs tons, in 
1923 India showed a net import of 5 lakhs tons. Turning to the part 
which South Africa had played in regard to the import trade of coal in 
India, Mr. Neogy mentioned that during the quinquennium between 
1906 and 1910, 40,000 tons of South African coal was imported, between 
1911 and 1915 the average was 60,000; in 1921 the import was 301,000 
tons; in 1922, 231,000; and in 1923, 261,000 tons. This increasing 1mport 
of coal, Mr. Neogy contended, had been facilitated by an indirect bounty 
granted by the Government and the Railways of South Africa in the 
shape of a rebate. He referred to the dangers to which the coal industry 
in India was exposed and in support of his resolution he cited the action 
of Lord Curzon’s Government with regard to the bounty-fed Australian 
sugar which was at the time seriously affecting the Java sugar in the 
Indian market. He also relied on section 8 (a) of the Tariff Act which 
authorises the Government to impose a countervailing duty. Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru and Kumar Ganganand Sinha supported the resolution. 
Sir Charles Innes, rising to reply, stated that it was purely a question of 
business, of what was in the best interests of India and of the coal trade 
itself. He denied the suggestion that the Government of India were 
responsible for the depression which prevailed in the Indian coal trade 
and recalled the circumstances under which, in the interests of the indus- 
tries all over the country, which were on the point of closing down, the 
Government had (in 1921) put an embargo on the export of coal. The 
Commerce Member also denied the suggestion that the rebate, which 
was given on the export of coal in South Africa, was part of a sinister 
plot to attack the Indian coal trade. “‘. .1t is a plain business 
matter ’’ said the Commerce Member “‘ and we are doing the same thing 
ourselves on the East Indian Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
at the present moment.”’? He further asserted that there was no evidence 
at all that the rebate was directed specifically against the Indian coal 
trade, and dealt at length with the grounds on which his view was based. 
Referring to the position of the Bengal coal in the Bombay market, the 
Commerce Member said that as a result of the inquiries he had made he 
was satisfied that Indian coal found it difficult to compete in the Bombay 
market, not because of the rebate or the indirect bounty on the South 
African coal, but because Bengal coal during the War had fallen into 
disrepute in the Bombay market and also because of the fact that the 
pits mouth price of Indian coal had risen from an average of Rs. 3-5-l) a 
ton in the 5 years ending 1915 to no less than Rs. 7-11-0 a ton in 1922. 
Yet another difficulty was that in spite of the fact that Indian coal, taken 
by sea, had an advantage of over Rs. 3 a ton in transport charges over 
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the South ‘African coal, the Indian coal trade had never made any real 
effort to attack the Bombay market by that route. Sir Charles Innes 
observed that the result of putting the countervailing duty would be to 
‘wrap up the Bengal coal trade in cotton wool;’’ it might drive out the 
South African coal; it might place the Bombay consumer at the mercy 
of the Bengal coal trade unless he started buying English coal as he used 
to do before; but it would do nothing to help the Bengal coal trade to 
recapture its foreign export markets. What was required was that the 
Bengal coal trade ‘‘ should be given a real spur and a real incentive to 
put their heads together to organise themselves and to make a real effort 
to recapture not only the Bombay market but their previous export 
markets.’”? Dr. K. G. Lohokare and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas sup- 
ported the resolution, the latter contending that the feeling for keeping 
out the bounty-fed African coal had been accentuated by the muddle 
which had been made in connection with the distribution of wagons and 
by the numerous changes which had been made in the control of coal 
ever since 1916 or 1917. He denied that those interested in the cotton 
trade would ever tolerate the refusal of protection to Bengal coal for 
the reasons which Sir Charles Innes had given. Mr. W. 8S. J. Willson 
stated that the Bengal coal was well able to take care of itself and would 
do so now that the embargo had been removed. He advised the House 
to leave it to itself. Mr. E. G. Fleming thought that it would be a very 
serious matter for the coal trade of India if the House supported the 
motion. Dr. L. K. Hyder opposed the resolution and Mr. N. M. Joshi 
made his support of it conditional on Mr. Neogy’s ability to persuade 
the coal owners to approve of a scheme for unemployment insurance in 
India. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya advised the House to look at the 
problem from the point of yiew of the national interests of India. Mr. 
Devaki Prasad Sinha, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao, Mr. D. V. 
Belvi and Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta supported the resolution and Sir 
Campbell Rhodes opposed it. The resolution was carried by 77 votes 
against 39. ; 
On the 20th March Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai moved : — 


Cotton Excise. 


‘“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take 
early steps to abolish the cotton excise duty as recommended by a majority of 
the Indian members on the Indian Fiscal Commission and to be pleased to direct 
the Tariff Board to further examine the question of protection to the Indian cotton 
mill industry at an early date.’’ 


He contended that from whichever point of view this duty was looked 
at, its abolition appeared imperative. Ever since this duty was first 
imposed the protest against it had continued and the complaint was 
that even after experience had shown that there was little competition 
between Lancashire and India this duty was maintained in the teeth of 
all opposition because Lancashire was uneasy at the progress of the mill 
industry in this country. ‘‘ Cotton excise came to be imposed upon us ”’ 
said the mover ‘‘ not because the interests of India required it, not 
because the Government of India wanted it, but because Lancashire 
thought that its interests required it and the Secretary of State dictated 
it.”’ He claimed that the excise duty ought to be immediately abolished 
because it was never levied to further India’s interest; it had verv 
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aumiliating and unpleasant associations; it had been condemned by 
official, non-otiicial and expert opinion; its abolition was pledged by 
Lord Hardinge and that promise had been reiterated by responsible 
representatives of the Government of India; it had been a clog on the 
normal progress of the industry; it was a standing emblem of India’s 
subjection and an insult to their national sense of self-respect. Mr. 
Bell opposed the resolution. Mr. Neogy moved that in view of the fact 
that even if this resolution was adopted the Government was not likely to 
give effect to it during the next financial year and of the anxiety of 
the House to dicuss another resolution, the debate on this motion be 
adjourned till the September Session of the Assembly. Mr. Willson 
regarded the course suggested in the amendment as hardly courteous to 
the Government and Sir Charles Innes also protested against it. He 
said that if the amendment were carried Government would be entitled 
‘to think that the Cotton Excise Duty was no longer a live issue in Indian 
politics. Several other members also protested against the amendment 
but it was carried by 61 votes against 49. 


The economic interests of the country were responsible for yet 
another resolution which was moved by Mr. 

Purchase of Stores. Jinnah on the 14th February ‘in the following 
terms :— 


‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in future 
‘tenders for any article required for any department of the Central Department 
should be called for in India and in rupees, and that the Stores Department at 
the India Office only should be maintained in such strength as would enable old 
contracts to be worked out.’’ 


Mr. Jinnah reminded the House that the question had been under 
discussion for almost the last 75 years and that the amount involved 
‘was something hke 20 or 21 crores of rupees. After referring to the 
Report of the Committee which had been appointed to go into the 
question in pursuance of a recommendation of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, he complained that the rules framed were such as to suggest to 
the purchasing officers that the best thing was to indent for the goods 
from England. Mr. W. S. J. Willson moved the following amend- 


ment :— 


‘¢ That for all the words after the words ‘ Governor General in Council’ the 
‘following be substituted : — 


‘That the present system of stores purchase for Government requirements is 
not in the best interests of India and should be done away with at the earliest 
possible moment. 


‘That in its place should be instituted a system of Rupee tender for delivery 
in India with publication of results in every case. 


‘That this new system should be administered under the supervision of the 
‘Government of India by a cadre of qualified officers and that arrangements should 
be made in India for the requisite test and inspection of the goods purchased. 


Mr. Chatterjee, replying on behalf of the Government, pointed out 
‘that neither Mr. Jinnah nor Mr. Willson had realised that there was 
nothing in the rules to prevent their purchasing in India articles which 
were manufactured in the country and affirmed that even under them 
Indian manufactures did receive a preference. The Member for Indus- 
tries and Labour cited from the rules to show that all the recommenda- 
tions of the Stores Purchase Committee, except two, had been accepted 
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and maintained that the Government of India had throughout been 
anxious to safeguard the interests of Indian industries. After answering 
the questions which Mr. Jinnah had put, Mr. Chatterjee urged that the 
Government had already taken a very big step forward in liberalising 
the rules and in authorising purchase from branch Houses in this country. 
He advised the House to watch the effects of this new rule on the develop- 
ment of Indian industries and to give Government time to develop 
their department. He expressed his inability to accept either the amend- 
ment or the resolution. Mr. H. G. Cocke did not think the proposals 
put forward in the amendment and the resolution practicable. Mr. 
Bhubanananda Das supported the resolution and Sir Campbell Rhodes 
observed that in his amendment Mr. Willson had the whole European 
commercial opinion in India behind him. To show the spirit in which 
they were working at this problem Sir Charles Innes referred to the 
Bill he intended to introduce in order to levy customs duties on stores 
bought for all Government departments. They were already trying 
something in the direction indicated in the resolution in the Railway 
Department and in spite of the fact that they had not had very much 
encouragement, they had not only carried on but had made a very con-. 
siderable advance. The Commerce Member endorsed Mr. Chatterjee’s 
plea for further time. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas supported the 
amendment and justified the action of the Retrenchment Committee and 
the reduction the Assembly had made in the grant. Mr. Jinnah had 
no objection to the amendment, which was adopted. 


The larger interests of his presidency and of the provinces generally 
inspired Mr. Venkatapatiraju to raise the 
question of provincial contributions for the 
fourth time since the inauguration of the Reforms. He moved on the 
7th February : 


‘‘ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to make 
necessary arrangements in framing the Budget for 1924-25 for giving substantial 
relief to the Provinces in the matter of provincial contributions and in any event 
not less than three crores be reduced from the amount of provincial contributions 
in 1924-25 to enable the Provincial Governments to spend more money for develop- 
ment purposes, sanitation and education.’’ 


He criticised the Meston settlement on which the contributions were 
based and referred to the sufferings and iniquity under which Madras 
had suffered not only from 1919 but from 1871. He dwelt on the 
hardship, tHe lack of funds these provincial contributions en- 
tailed, inflicted on the provinces which were thereby prevented from 
directing their attention to the vital interests of their people and their 
nation-building schemes. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad criticised the Meston 
Award and contended that under it Bombay, Bengal and other pro- 
vinces had suffered the most, while agricultural provinces like Madras,. 
the United Provinces and the Punjab had got the best. He said that 
the best solution would be to re-open the whole question and in the 
meantime, having regard to the difficulties of the Central Government, 
he considered that the resolution was inopportune. Sir Basil Blackett, 
on behalf of the Government, referred to the promise he had made last 
year and repeated that the Government of India had shaped its policy 
and would shape it towards the reduction and the eventual extinction 
of the provincial contributions. Dealing with the criticism of the 
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Meston Award, the Finance Member maintained that it was not possible 
to obtain a solution which would appeal to all the 9 provinces. He 
maintained that the only solution lay in accepting, for the time being, 
that the Meston Award was the basis on which they must act. Sir 
Basil suggested to the House that it would not be profitable to continue 
the discussion because he could not say any more in the absence of the 
Budget figures; and he felt that it would be advisable to adjourn the 
debate sine die. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya joined the previous 
non-official speakers in criticising the Meston Award and complained 
bitterly of the manner in which for want of funds national problems 
in the provinces were being neglected. He felt that a readjustment 
of the financial relations between the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments was a pressing necessity and suggested that the matter be referred 
to a Committee. He moved the following amendment :— 


‘“'That a Committee of this House be appointed to examine and report upon 


the financial relations between the Central Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments.’’ 


But this motion did not command much support and the debate was 
adjourned sine die. 


Facilities for lower class passengers on railway trains which had 
i eee i formed the subject of discussion almost every 
facilities for 3r an Md AtA aan . . 
intermediate class passengers, YC@r in the previous Legislative Assembly also 
came up before the present House. On the 
12th February Haji Wajihuddin moved the following resolution :— 
‘“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to direct rail- 


way authorities throughout India to adopt the following measures for the conve- 
mience of Indian passengers :— 


(a) increase of the number of passenger trains where necessary to avoid over- 
crowding ; 


(b) introduction of intermediate class where not already provided; 


(c) adequate supervision of watermen both Muslims and Hindus on small 
stations to provide water on every passenger train; 


(d) provision of Hindu and Muslim refreshment rooms on all principal 
stations where not already made; 


(€) provision of inter class waiting rooms for males and females respec- 
tively, on all the principal stations where not already provided.’’ 


He contended that the poor Indian passengers were treated in- 
humanely by the railway authorities and dwelt on the inconveniences 
to which both third and intermediate class passengers were put. Mr. 
N. M. Joshi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya strongly supported 
the resolution. Sir Charles Innes said that the subject was one to 
which for several years past the Railway Administrations had been 
devoting special attention. Since 1918 no less than seven full dress 
circulars had been addressed to Railway Administrations regarding 
facilities for third class passengers and a good deal of correspondence 
had taken place. The Commerce Member maintained that the position 
had considerably improved and further improvements were bound to 
come. Between 1921 and March 1923 nearly five million miles had 
been added to the passenger train and mixed train mileage. The posi- 
‘tion with regard to overcrowding was distinctly better but it was difficult 
to discuss it as a general question in the House. ‘Members coming from 
one part could not say what the conditions on every line in India were.. 
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Conditions differed from railway to railway and also on different parts 
of railways. It was all a question of the particular circumstances of 
the line and of different parts of the line,.and the Commerce Member 
felt that this could be much more usefully discussed by the local 
Advisory Committees which they were now establishing on all railways. 
Sir Charles Innes gave details of the additional coaches for third class 
passengers which were included in the programmes for several railways 
and pointed to the electrification schemes which Government had sanc- 
tioned at great cost for suburban traffic both on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways in order to 
remove overcrowding in Bombay. Intermediate class accommodation 
had been provided on all State and company managed lines with the 
exception of two railways, namely, the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India and South Indian Railways, on which, too, it was provided on 
certain trains. The matter was engaging the earnest attention 
of all railways and steps were being taken to provide additional. 
intermediate carriages. Sir Charles Innes also referred to what was 
being done to secure adequate supervision of watermen and to 
provide Hindu and Muslim refreshment rooms at all principal 
stations where they did not already exist. Regarding the provision of 
intermediate class waiting rooms for males and females at all principal 
stations, the Railway Board had already addressed Railway Administra- 
tions and the general trend of opinion was that such accommodation 
was not necessary for male passengers; but where the traffic required 
such facilities the railways would provide waiting accommodation for 
female passengers. ‘The Commerce Member denied Mr. Joshi’s accusa- 
tion that the railways were not working on business lines. He informed 
the House that they were trying to keep down third class fares as low 
as possible, that they agreed that they should do all they could within 
reason for the comfort of third class passengers, but they could not go 
on providing facilities for them without the time coming when they 
should have to raise the fares. He asked the House whether this class 
of passenger would like to have a low fare and a rather low standard 
of comfort or a higher standard of comfort and a higher fare. In 
conclusion Sir Charles said that he did not see very much difference on 
the main points between the House and himself. He expressed his 
inability to accept the resolution as it was worded but added that if 
the House liked it he would certainly forward it on for consideration 
to Railway Administrations. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas supported the resolution which was adopted. 


Another railway question, and one of very great importance, came 
up on the 3rd March 1924 when Sir Charles 

Railway finance. Innes desired to move the following reso- 
lution :— 


‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order 
to relieve the general Budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the incor- 
poration therein of the railway estimates and to enable the railways to carry out 
a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a definite return over 
a period of years to the State on the capital expended on railways :— 


(1) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances of the 
country and the general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the first charge on railway 
earnings. ‘ 
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(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal to five-sixths of 1 per cent. on 
the capital at charge of the railways (excluding capital contributed by 
Companies and Indian States and capital expenditure on strategic 
railways) at the end of the penultimate financial year plus one-fifth 
of any surplus profits remaining after payment of this fixed return 
subject to the condition that if in any year railway revenues are insufii- 
cient to provide the percentage of five-sixths of 1 per cent. on 
the capital at charge, surplus profits in the next or subsequent years 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes of division until 
such deficiency has been made good: 


From the contribution so fixed will be deducted the loss in working, 
and the interest on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 


(3) Any surplus profits that exist after payment of these charges shall be 
available for the railway administration to be utilised in 


(a) forming reserves for— 


(1) equalising dividends, that is to say, for securing the payment 
of the percentage contribution to the general revenues in lean 
years, ; 


(iv) depreciation, 

(wi) writing down and writing off capital, 
(b) the improvement of services rendered to the public, 
(c) the reduction of rates. 


(4) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow tem- 
porarily from capital or from the reserves for the purpose of meeting 
expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient provision in 
the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make repayment of such 
borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 


(5) In accordance with present practice the figures of gross receipts and 
: expenditure of railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, be placed before the 
Legislative Assembly in the form of a demand for grants and on a 
separate day or days among the days allotted for the discussion of the 
demands for grants the Member in charge of Railways will make a 
general statement on railway accounts and working. Any reductions 
in the demand for grants for railways resulting from the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly will not enure to general revenues, i.e., will not 

have the effect of increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 


(6) The Railway Department will place the estimates of railway expenditure: 
before the Central Advisory Council on some date prior to the date 
for the discussion of the demand for grants for railways.”’ 


Sir Charles said that it had been represented to him that the general 
feeling of the House was that before it was asked to commit itself to: 
the proposals in this resolution it should be allowed to refer them to a 
committee. He affirmed that the Government had nothing to conceal 
in the matter and they would welcome any such exploration. As the 
time was getting short he felt that the committee ought to complete its 
labours early, but the Government had no objection at all to its appoint- 
ment. He therefore formally moved the resolution and suggested that 
its consideration should be postponed till later in the week. On the 
motion of Mr. Rangachariar the discussion of the resolution was post 
poned till the 8th March and the proposals contained in the resolution 
were referred for examination to a committee consisting of the following 
members : — 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao, Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, Sir Campbell Rhodes, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Darcy 
Lindsay, Mr. §. C. Ghose, Dr. H. 8. Gour, Dr. I. K. 
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Hyder, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Khan Sahib 
Ghulam Bari, Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi, Mr. K. Rama 
Aiyangar, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Innes, Mr. C. D. M. Hindley, Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal, and Mr. W. 8S. J. Willson. 


When the matter came up again on the 8th March the Commerce 
Member announced that the Committee had held two meetings, had 
given prolonged consideration to the subject and had come to the con- 
clusion that they must have further time to consider over the matter. 
He recognised that this was a very difficult and important subject and 
it was quite reasonable that the committee should ask for further time. 
Sir Charles Innes therefore moved that the consideration of the reso- 
lution be adjourned and that the proposals of the Government be referred 
for further examination to the Committee with instructions to report 
as soon as possible after the beginning of the autumn session. The 
motion was agreed to. 

A number of miscellaneous resolutions also came up during the last 

ke NEM Pics session. On the 5th February the Council of 

; State, on the motion of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, 
which was supported by several members, passed a resolution recom- 
mending to the Governor General in Council to convey to the Norwegian 
Parliament the view of the House that His Highness Sir Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah, Aga Khan, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.0., LL.D., was a 
fit person to be awarded the Nobel Prize for peace this year in view of 
the strenuous, persistent and successful efforts that His Highness had 
made to maintain peace between Turkey and the Western Powers 
since the Armistice. 

On the 11th February Mr. Sethna moved that if and when the work 
of mural paintings in the buildings at Raisina, 
including the Government House and the 
Secretariat, was taken in hand it should be entrusted to Indian artists 
and preferably to the Bombay School of Art. Mr. Ley moved an 
amendment which was carried and the resolution in the _ following 
amended form was adopted by the House :— 

‘‘This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that if and 
when the work of mural paintings in the buildings at Raisina, including the 
Government House and the Secretariat, is taken in hand the same be entrusted 
to Indian artists # the requisite talent can be found in India and that Government 
should consider the possibility of utilising the services of art students selected 
from the Schools of Art already existing in India.’’ 

On the 20th February Lala Sukhbir Sinha moved in the Council 

of State that, in view of the great public utility 
OT boi and beneficence of the Mild weltara movement 
started by Her Excellency the Countess of Reading, steps should be 
taken to secure for it generous financial help from the Imperial funds. 
Sir Narasimha Sarma stated that the Government were in full sympathy 
with the movement and explained the steps that had been taken in 
furtherance of its objects. But he expressed his inability to comply 
with the mover’s wishes because the functions assigned under the re- 
forms to the Centrai Government precluded them from extending any 
financial support to subjects which were provincial. Under the Devo- 
lution Rules Central funds could not be utilised for provincial subjects. 


Mural paintings. 
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The resolution was, however, pressed to a vote and lost by 12 votes 
against 8. On the 8th March, on the motion of Sir Malcolm Hailev 
the Legislative Assembly ratified the International Convention for the 
suppression of the circulation of, and traffic in, 
obscene publications, dated the 12th Septem- 
ber 1923, and recommended, after a slight amendment in the original 
resolution, that in the legislation to be introduced in the Indian Legies 
lature in accordance with the provisions of the Convention it should 
be made an aggravation Of the offence of the offer, delivery, sale, or 
distribution of obscene matters or things if it was made to persons of 
either sex below a certain age. On the 11th March this resolution was 
also passed in the Council of State. 


Obscene publications. 


Supplementary Grants. 


In introducing the supplementary grants for 1923-24, which came 

before the Assembly on the 20th February 

Supplementary Grants. 1924, Sir Basil Blackett began his speech as 
follows :— 


““The House will see that the total amount of Supplementary 
demands for which we are asking is Rs. 1,20,49,000. But I should like 
at once to explain that that does not mean that we require for the pur- 
poses of our expenditure of the year 120 lakhs more than we originally 
estimated. The contrary is the case. On civil votes we are assured of 
an appreciable saving as compared with the amount we originally asked 
for. But we come forward with this Supplementary demand because, 
under these particular heads, we require a larger amount under the voted 
portion of the demands than was voted by this House last March. That 
is to say, we have exceeded in these cases the amount appropriated by 
the vote of this House for the purpose of expenditure.’’ He explained 
that the individual excesses arose from various causes, and that in a 
good many cases the appearance of additional expenditure was only 
formal. In the particular case of the supplementary grant for General 
Administration, he pointed out that after the cut made in the expendi- 
ture for 1923-24 in accordance with the recommendations of the Retrench- 
ment Committee the Assembly had decided to make a further cut which 
reduced the total estimate to Rs. 1,05,18,000, of which Rs. 36,28,000 
was non-voted and Rs. 68,90,000 was voted. The reyised figures 
amounted to a total of Rs. 1,09,57,000 of which Rs. 35,56,000 
was non-voted and Rs. 74,01,000 was voted. There was thus a 
net excess over the total estimate as finally passed by the House, 
including both voted and non-voted items, of Rs. 4,359,000. The Finance 
Member observed that as a large part of the saving had been secured 
under the non-voted expenditure they had to come forward to ask for 
a supplementary estimate of Rs. 5,11,000 in respect of the voted part. 
“« We have, in fact, secured,”’ said the Finance Member, ‘‘ not only the 
whole Rs. 5 lakhs saving which we undertook to try to make in accord- 
ance with the Retrenchment Committee’s Report, but in addition a 
further Rs. 61,000 towards the cut of Rs. 5 lakhs made by the Assembly. 
We have really done better than that because Rs. 21,000 represents the 
transfer of voted expenditure from other heads to this head ..... 
So, on a true comparison with the figure of Rs. 105°18 lakhs as origin- 
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ally passed: by the Assembly it is Rs. 108°99 lakhs: that is to say, we 
have secured in fact Rs. 1°19 lakhs towards the Rs. 5 lakhs asked for by 
the Assembly.”? Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar, Sir Campbell Rhodes, 
Dr. Gour, Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao, Sir Purshotamdas 
Vhakurdas, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Venkatapatiraju, 
Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar, Diwan Bahadur 'T. Rangachariar, Mr. Joshi, 
and Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas among the non-officials raised various 
questions, some of principle and some of detail, and asked for inform- 
ation under various heads. In addition to the Finance Member, Mr. A. 
C. Chatterjee, Sir Maleolm Hailey, Mr. T. E. Moir and Mr, A. R. L. 
'ottenham answered the criticisms and supplied the information asked 
for. Among the various questions which were raised reference might be 
made to the opposition which was offered to the appointment of the 
Committee to enquire into Judicial Delays on the ground that the 
appointment was not put off till the expenditure relating to it could 
have been dealt with by the Standing Finance Committee or by the 
House. “Sir Malcolm Hailey explained that the proposals relating to 
this Committee, of which Dr. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru was a strong 
advocate, had been under discussion for over two years. Had Govern- 
ment come to a decision at an earlier date they might very well have 
placed the matter before the Legislature. But the replies of Local 
Governments were received some time in the middle of last summer and 
the decision was arrived at after the Assembly had been dissolved. 
Amongst other things, the attempts to secure the services of legal autho- 
rities took time and the Committee was finally formed some time in 
December. It was under these special circumstanges, when the Legis- 
lature had been dissolved and no meeting of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee could be held, the Home Member explained, that they had been 
unable to adopt the procedure Mr. Ramachandra Rao had suggested ; 
otherwise, they should of course have brought the question of expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Committee. Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar 
strongly criticised the appointment of the Committee and its restricted 
terms of reference. But neither under the head in which this Com- 
mittee was included nor under any other head were the motions for 
reduction pressed and the Assembly agreed without any cuts to the 
total supplementary grant for Rs. 1,25,79,000, viz., Rs. 120,49,000 under 
Revenue expenditure and Rs. 5,30,000 under disbursements on account 
of interest-free advances. 


Budget. 


If the usual precedent had been followed, the budget for 1924-25 
would have been introduced on the Ist March. But in order to avoid 
the inconvenience of new proposals being announced in the middle of 
a business day, Sir Basil Blackett made the Financial Statement on the 
afternoon of the 29th February. The year 1922-23 had ended with a 
deficit smaller by 2} crores, owing to savings in military expenditure, 
than that which he had expected when he made his Budget Speech last 
year. In 1923-24 revenue, especially Customs, had fallen short of the 
estimates. On the other hand, expenditure had been correspondingly 
reduced below expectation, with the result that the revised estimates 
showed at present a deficit of 38 lakhs on ordinary account; but the 
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margin was so narrow that it was doubtful whether there would actually 
be a small deficit or a small surplus. : 


_In reviewing the trade conditions for 1923-24, Sir Basil Blackett 
said that the year had been one of fairly steady, though at times difficult, 
trade, but favourable to India in the balance. The volume both of im- 
ports and exports had continued to expand, and there was every prospect 
that the visible balance of trade in favour of India would almost reach 
a record. Prices of Indian products had on the whole remained remark- 
ably steady throughout the year, with the exception of raw cotton which 
had been subject to considerable fluctuation, and had inevitably reacted 
upon the activities of the cotton industry. Food grains -on the other 
hand had fallen steadily since April and the wholesale price of cereals 
in Calcutta in December last. year was only 5. per cent. above the level 
at the end of July 1914. Sugar had shown a tendency to advance; tea 
had been obtaining record prices; the prices of raw jute had been con- 
sistently below those prevailing at similar periods in the preceding year. 
The close of 1923 was characterised by somewhat firmer prices for raw 
materials in the chief markets of the world, and there was a greater 
sense of security among producers and merchants than at this time last 
year. 


The slow recovery of trade and the fall of prices of imported articles, 
had, however, resulted in disappointment in the customs receipts, and 
the actual figure up to the end of January pointed to a net revenue for 
the year of 40°42 crores as compared with the budget estimate of 45°10. 
Under railways the receipts during the earlier part of the year had been 
unsatisfactory, and they were also considerably affected during the mon- 
soon and again in December by breaches, due to flood and storm in im- 
portant lines. But since the middle of December there had been a 
striking improvement which enabled Government to place their estimate 
for the whole year at 94°22 crores, z.e., only 14 crore less than the budget 
estimate. As against this, owing to material reduction in the working 
expenses, there had been a saving of 1°95 crores with the result that an 
improvement of 58 lakhs in the net receipts was expected. Opium 
receipts had exceeded the estimate by 38 lakhs, but in those under Posts 
and Telegraphs there was a decline of 22 lakhs. Under “‘ interest,”’ 
‘“Currency ”’ and ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’”’ there had been an improvement of 
142 lakhs, largely due to the higher price for short money in London, 
and to the fact that favourable opportunities for remittattce had enabled 
Government to build up large reserves in sterling which would be very 
useful to them during the coming year. Under salt, owing to circum- 
stances which the Finance Member gave in detail, the total revenue was 
expected to amount to 8? crores, 7.e., 3 crores less than the estimate. 


Dealing with expenditure, the Finance Member explained that the 
only important excess over the estimate had occurred under ‘* Opium,” 
where it was expected to amount to 70 lakhs. There had been a 
substantial saving on the budget provision for discount on Treasury Bills 
which reflected a great improvement in their ways and means position. 
The favourable rate at which the rupee loan was issued, was, in spite of 
a small excess in the provision for new Sterling Loans, likely to yield a 
saving of 74 lakhs in the interest charges on the debt. Under “ sinking 
funds”’ there had been a net saving of 80 lakhs. There had also been 
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savings under military expenditure where the position had been further 
assited by a non-recurrent receipt of 41 lakhs by the disposal of cer- 
tain temporary lines which had been constructed during the war and 
the sale proceeds of which the British Government had agreed should 
belong to the Indian Exchequer. The Finance Member further referred 
to savings under civil expenditure and exchange. These and some minor 
variations in revenue and expenditure led the Finance Member to anti- 
cipate a deficit of Rs. 38 lakhs. 


Any small deficit of ordinary revenue there might eventually be, the 
Finance Member believed, would be more than counterbalanced by a 
windfall of about three and a quarter million pounds sterling, represent- 
ing the profits accruing to India from the control of enemy ships. This 
amount had been temporarily lying in suspense, but could now be 
definitely credited to India. The Finance Member proposed to credit 
2.44 lakhs of this windfall to the current year, reserving the balance 
for special expenditure in 1924-25. 


The financial position, Sir Basil claimed, was more satisfactory than 
a year ago. The floating debt represented by Treasury Bills in the 
hands of the public had been reduced from 22 crores to approximately 2 
crores. A large reserve had been built up by remittance in the course 
of the year against the sterling needs of Government in 1924-25. It was 
hoped that all the Government of India’s capital requirements in the 
coming year would be met without issuing any external loan, and that 
at the same time the demands of Government for new capital in India 
would be iimited to a rupee loan of not more than 20 crores. The im- 
proved financial position was reflected in the improved market price of 
all Government securities in India, A very striking feature was the 
continued popularity of Post Office Cash Certificates. During the ten 
months ending the 3lst January 1921 no less than 44 crores net had been 
invested in this way. Nothing would give a greater impetus, Sir Basil 
thought, to the economic progress of India than a growth of the saving 
habit of which these figures gave proof, but he warned the public that 
the ability of the Government of India to raise money on more favour- 
able terms might shortly make it necessary to revise the conditions on 
which Cash Certificates were issued. 


Before dealing with the Budget figures for 1924-25 the Finance 
Member made a detailed examination of the position of India as regards 
her total debt. He maintained that provision should regularly be made 
from revenue for the gradual redemption of all debt of whatever sort, 
and that in times of peace no new debt should be incurred by Govern- 
ment for unproductive purposes. Examining the position as a whole, 
he came to the conclusion that the redemption of debt was proceeding 
at a satisfactory rate but that it would be desirable to establish a definite 
programme based on fixed scales.of repayment, discriminating between 
the different purposes for which the debt had been incurred. He indi- 
cated a programme involving the provision of 4 crores per annum for the 
repayment or avoidance of debt during the next five years, with appro- 
priate additions for any new debt incurred within that period. A sum 


of four crores was being provided for this purpose from the revenues 
of 1924-28, 
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The railways would be relieved of the cost of meeting the capital 
portion of the railway annuities issued in payment for certain lines when 
they were taken over by the State. There was some discussion last year 
of the propriety of charging these annuities to capital in so far as they 
represented repayments of capital. They would now be incorporated in 


the general programme of debt redemption to which reference has. 
already been made. 


Sir Basil Blackett then proceeded to discuss a scheme for the com- 
plete separation of the railway finances from those of the Central Budget. 
Reference has already been made to the resolution on this subject, 
following the general lines of the Acworth Committee’s recommendations, 
which had been tabled for discussion on the 3rd March in the Assembly 
by Sir Charles Innes, but further consideration of which was adjourned 
to the autumn session. Speaking of this resolution, the Finance Mem- 
ber said: ‘‘I know of no reform which offers greater attractions and 
greater benefits to our finances and our railways alike than a definite 
separation, if it can be achieved.”’ 


The main principle of the new proposals was that the tax-payer, 
instead of paying the whole of the expenses and taking the whole of the 
incomings of the railways, would receive from them. a sum sufficient to 

_ pay in full the interest on the capital which he had invested in commer- 
cial lines, together with a fixed annual dividend of 5/6 per cent. on that 
capital, and, in addition, a one-fifth share of any surplus profits. The 
railways, on the other hand, would have the right to retain any surplus 
over and above what they paid to the Government and to apply it to the 
creation of reserves (which they had never had), to the improvement of 
the services they rendered to the public, and to the reduction of the price 
which they charged for those services. 


The contribution to be made by the railways. under this new system, 
to the general revenues in 1924-25 was fixed at 4,27 lakhs. Under the 
existing system it would be 4,16 lakhs. But the latter figure was only 
arrived at, the Finance Member said, by the unsatisfactory device of 
spreading over a period of ten years a charge of 3 crores for writing 
down the value of stores which had been bought at high prices or were 
no longer required. If the proposed separation of railway finances was 
carried out, this charge would be taken over by the railways themselves 
and met from the surplus profits which they expected to accumulate. 


Before presenting the budget figures for 1924-25 the Finance Mem- 
ber continued that he would first dispose of two other important 
subjects. They were the question of making Government Stores lable 
-to Customs duty and Exchange. As regards Customs duty, he said that 
the Bombay High Court had already decided that stores imported by 
railway companies working State lines were exempt as “* Government 
Stores’? from customs duty. If the Privy Council decision confirmed 
this ruling, a refund of two crores would have to be made to the railway 
companies. Against this liability it was proposed to retain 1n suspense 
two crores of the windfall of £34 millions. The balance would, as 
already stated be credited to revenue in 1923-24 and go like any ordinary 
revenue surplus, to the reduction or avoidance of new borrowings for 
capital expenditure, with the exception of 25 lakhs which was being 
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earmarked for the payment in 1924-25 of e« gratia grants to private 
individuals who had suffered through enemy action during the war. 

Sir Basil went on to say that apart from the issue of the appeal 
pending before the Privy Council, it had been proposed that Govern- 
ment stores of all kinds should in future be liable to customs duty, like 
any other imports. A Bill had already been introduced for the purpose, 
and the budget figures had been presented on the assumption that that 
Bill would become law. Provincial Governments, it was proposed, 
would be repaid, through a special assignment, whatever they had to 
pay to the customs for their own imports. : 

Dealing with exchange the Finance Member said, for the purposes 
of next year’s Budget, exchange was being taken at 1/4, but he was 
careful to point out that this must not be taken as in any sense a pro- 
phecy. ‘‘ We are compelled to adopt some definite figure, and yet we 
are entirely unable to control the events which will determine the 
accuracy of whatever figure we may adopt. He would be a bold man 
who ventured any confident statement in complete ignorance, as he must 
be, of the nature of the 1924 monsoon, the course of events in the Ruhr 
and elsewhere, and the movements of the dollar-sterling exchange.”’ 


On this basis, military expenditure in 1924-25 would amount to 604 
crores net. But for purposes of comparison with previous years the 
Finance Member gave the military estimates on the basis of ls. 4d. to 
the rupee. If the new charge for customs duty on imported stores, 
which would come back as revenue was excluded, the established charges 
for 1924-25 would amount to 58? crores, z.e., 63 lakhs less than the 
figure assumed by the Retrenchment Committee, 3°19 crores less than 
the original Budget figure for 1923-24, and 1} crores less than the 
revised estimate. 

On the Civil side also, the Finance Member reminded the house, 
effect had been given to almost all the recommendations of the Retrench- 
ment Committee. For 1924-25 the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment, eliminating railway transactions, which would cease to be a direct 
charge on central revenues under the new arrangements, was estimated 
to be 104°57 crores. 


Revenue, on the existing basis of taxation, was estimated at 107°93 
crores, including a contribution of 4°27 crores from railways. To arrive 
at this result, Customs were taken at 45°02 crores net, including 1°63 
crores on account of the duty proposed to be collected on imported Gov- 
ernment stores, as compared with a probable yield of 40°42 crores in 
the current year. Income-tax, on the other hand was expected to yield 
less on account of the unsatisfactory condition of the Bombay mill in- 
dustry, and was taken at 18°22 crores, a reduction of 85 lakhs. Some 
small tariff changes were proposed in the Finance Bill, the most im- 
portant being a reduction of the Excise duty on motor spirit to 4} annas 
a gallon and a specific duty on empty match boxes and splints. 


In considering as to how the estimated surplus of 3°36 crores was to 
be disposed of, the Finance Member said: ‘‘I see many claimants. 
I should like to have been able to reduce some of our Customs duties 
which in certain cases are undoubtedly hampering trade. It is tempting 
to consider a reduction here and there of our charges for postal and 
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telegraph services. Then there are the Provincial contributions. .. . 
So long as they remain unreduced, we are in the position of having over 
Y crores of prior obligations between us, and the things we should like 
to do awithe ourteurplus so. 2k! And finally there is the Salt Tax. 
: To reduce it to Rs. 2 per maund would demand 1°82 crores out 
of our surplus, to reduce it to Re. 1-4 would take away Rs. 3-32 crores, 
that is, would devour practically the whole surplus.”’ 


In connection with the final proposals the Finance Member asked the 
House to be careful not to give away any part of the surplus in a 
manner which might confront them next year or the year after with the 
necessity of imposing additional taxation. They had managed just to 
balance their budget on paper, and this had been attained only by special 
cuts in certain directions which could not be recurrent. The budget 
for 1924-25, the Finance Member assured the House, gave them a 
sounder basis on which to build. The estimates of revenue were no 
doubt experimental, but all things considered they were justified in 
regarding the surplus of 3°36 crores as real. In asking the house to 
consider the claims of the provincial contributions and the salt tax, 
which the Finance Member thought were the only possible claimants, 
he asked them to bear in mind one important distinction between the 
alternatives. ‘‘If we retain taxation at its present figure,’’ said Sir 
Basil *‘ and give away our surplus in whole or in part to the Provin- 
cial Governments, we can face the year 1925-26, with. some hope not 
merely of again achieving a balance but with the brighter expectation 
that some further reductions in expenditure or some normal growth in 
the yield of our existing sources of income will again give us a small 
surplus. If, however, we were to reduce the salt tax to Rs. 1-4-0 a 
maund, we have an initial deficiency of 2°16 crores to face in 1925-26. 
The receipts in 1924-25 would be abnormal partly because dealers would 
at once replenish their depleted stocks if the duty were reduced to 
Rs. 1-4 and partly because we give the dealers six months credit. For 
the first five months of 1924-25, we shall in any case be collecting some 
revenue at the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 a maund. A reduction to Rs. 1-4 in 
the 1924-25 Budget would not, therefore, have its full effect on our 
figures till 1925-26. The same would be true of a reduction to some 
intermediate figure, though of course to a smaller extent. 


*‘One further objection to a reduction of the Salt Duty is that, as 
T have already shown, the hope that the enhanced rate would endure for 
one year only has induced dealers to run down their stocks ahd they have 
thus to a great extent managed to evade payment of the full duty. It is 
believed that they cannot reduce stocks much further, and a decision by 
this House to retain the duty of Rs. 2-8 would make them give up hope 
of pocketing the special profits which they have been trying to secure. 
They would gradually replenish their stocks and the Exchequer would 
no longer fail to obtain its due revenue. If the tax is reduced to Re. 1-4, 
they will certainly succeed in retaining for themselves part of what they 
ought to have paid to the Government and will not pass on the whole 
benefit to the consumer. 

‘‘T know that many in this House regard reduction of the Salt Tax 
from a standpoint which includes wider considerations than those which 
are purely financial and economic. I am authorised to say that the 
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choice will be left to the House. We are not, as last year, confronted 
by the vital distinction between a Budget which balances and a Budget 


which does not. 


‘* But are the economic objections to the salt duty so great as to 
justify the House in giving up this recurrent source of revenue at a 
time when the Provincal contributions remain unreduced, and the needs 
of the Provinces are as great as they are to-day? We have a sum of 
over 9 crores between us and a Budget which balances without the assis- 
tance of the Provincial contributions. If we reduce the salt tax to 
Re. 1-4 we are in truth proclaiming to the Provinces that neither in 
1924-25 nor in 1925-26 can we offer them any certain prospect of relief. 
We are at the same time postponing indefinitely the date at which we 
can foresee any reasonable possibility of reducing other onerous taxes 
or increasing our expenditure on beneficial services. It is a message of 
despair to all those who are looking to expenditure, whether by the 
Central Government or by the Provincial Governments, for the amelio- 
ration of the conditions of life, and for improved educational and sani- 
tary services, throughout India.’’ 

After full consideration of all the special circumstances, the Gov- 
ernment of India had decided not to ask the House to continue the salt 
duty at Rs. 2-8 a maund. But in view of their repeated pledges regard- 
ing provincial contributions, and because of their conviction that even 
the poorest Indian would benefit far more by the maintenance of sound 
finances in the Central Government and by a beginning of reduction in 
the provincial contributions they had decided to recommend to the legis- 
lature, ‘‘ after full consultation with the Secretary of State and with his 
full approval and support that out of the surplus of 3°36 crores a sum 
of 1°82 crores be applied to reduce the salt tax from Rs. 2-8 per maund 
to Rs. 2 per maund, and that a sum of Rs. 1°50 crores be applied to a 
reduction of the provincial contributions.’? This would reduce the con- 
tribution of Madras from 348 to 268 lakhs, that of the Punjab from 175 
to 137 lakhs, that of the United Provinces from 240 to 210 lakhs, and 
would give Burma a small reduction of two lakhs. The Finance Mem- 
ber appealed to the House to regard the question as a national question 
and to look at it from a national standpoint. He concluded by saying : — 

‘‘This House, in the first year of its life, has an opportunity of helping to 
make good the financial basis of the Reforms from lack of which many of the 
difficulties of the last three years have sprung. The Government of India ask the 
co-operation of*the Assembly in enabling them so to manage the finances of the 
country that the way may be clear for constitutional progress unhampered by any 
impediments arising from financial disorders.”’ 

The general discussion on the budget took place in ihe Assembly 
on the 5th and 6th March 1924 and no less than 28 speakers took part in 
the discussion. Non-official speeches differed in details, but nearly all 
agreed in recommending reduction of the salt tax to Re. 1-4, and de- 
manding a further cut in the military budget. The Finance Member 
was largely congratulated on the improved financial position and the 
balanced budget. Sir Chimmanlal Setalvad said that by their certi- 
fication of the salt tax Government had thrown the liberals to the wolves, 
and were, as a result of it, faced in the Assembly by those who would. 
if possible, throw out the whole budget. Mr. Rangachariar asserted 
that the budget had vindicated the position non-officials had taken up 
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fast. year. Sir Parshottamdas regarded the budget as a deficit budget 
inasmuch as the Government were crediting to ‘‘ revenue ’’ interest on 
the paper currency reserve which required special legislative sanction. 
He vigorously pleaded for a grant of protection to the steel industry, 
complained of inadequate progress in the Indianization of the Army and 
the Railway Services which took up the major portion of the Indian 
revenue and pointed out that on the Civil Side the Government had 
accepted cuts amounting to Rs. 757 lakhs, but what they had carried 
out amounted only to 721 lakhs. Mr. Shanmukham Chettiyar ureed 
the granting of relief to the provinces. Mr. Lindsay demanded the 
revision of the Meston Award and advocated the removal of the excise 
duty on motor spirits. He supported the Finance Member’s proposals 
for the disposal of the surplus. From amongst the Swarajist Mr. Ranga 
Ayyar and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta took part in the discussion, the former 
emphasising that unless the present system was changed and the Govern- 
ment was made responsible to the legislature they could not vote for 
the budget, and the latter observing that they could only vote if the 
salt tax was entirely removed, cotton excise duty and provincial con- 
tributions were wiped off and military expenditure was reduced to 30 
crores. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief reminded the House 
that not only had the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee been 
carried out in the military expenditure, but his Department had done 
even better than that report had recommended. His Excellency ex- 
pressed his anxiety to place the Assembly in full possession of all the 
information they might require with regard to military expenditure and 
referred to the steps he had already taken in this direction. 


He gave details of the reductions in the Army which had been carried 
out, and said that consistently with the safety of the country no further 
reduction in the number of fighting soldiers was possible. But economies 
in other directions were possible and His Excellency promised to use 
his very best endeavours to find out and to follow up any possible 
channels where money might be saved. After referring to what was 
being done to improve the accommodation for the Indian soldiers, His 
Excellency remarked that the House deserved to be congratulated on 
the disappearance of the special vote for Waziristan. Lord Rawlinson 
gave figures to show the progress which was being made with the Indian- 
ization of the Army in its various branches and expressed his determina- | 
tion to do all he could to encourage, in every possible way, the | 
development of the only channel through which the commissioned ranks 
of the Army could be Indianized. That channel was education. Lord 
Rawlinson confessed to his disappointment at the poor interest even 
the Members of the Assembly, after repeated invitations, had taken in 
the College at Dehra Dun. His Excellency maintained that that 
College was of vital importance to the Indianization of the Army and 
reported that it was making very good progress. He again invited the 
Members to pay a visit to the College and to see for themselves all that 
was being done. But it was impossible, he asserted, to Indianize the 
Army in a decade. Mr. Pilcher and Mr. Moir expressed their dis- 
agreement with the statement Lord Olivier was reported recently to have 
made that the French Revolution was due to the salt tax, and Sir 
Campbell Rhodes expressed the hope that the Secretary of State would 
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soon explain the apparent inconsistency between his description of the 
salt tax and his approval and continuance of the salt duty at Rs. 2. 

Dr. Gour maintained that the military expenditure had been growing 
day by day for the last 20 years and the percentage of 33, as compared 
with the revenues of India, was grossly in excess of the 20 per cent. 
which had been recognised by the Brussels Conference as the proper 
expenditure of a country for military purposes. He felt that expendi- 
ture was excessive on all sides and advocated the appointment of a 
permanent Retrenchment Committee. . Mr, Bell considered the Meston 
Award unsatisfactory, and added that other provinces were profiting 
at the expense of Bombay. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya complained 
that the salaries of civil and military officers continued to be high, that 
a gold currency had not been established, and that, unlike what had 
happened in England, taxation in India had not been reduced. He main- 
tained that the railways did not give an adequate return, and that New 
Delhi was a waste of money. He asked for the abolition of the cotton 
excise duty, and for a reduction of 27,000 in the strength of the British 
troops. Mr. Jinnah urged the Commander-in-Chief to come with a 
definite scheme of Indianization of the Army and not to propose a mere 
eye-wash. He also demanded that the Territorial Force must be fully 
developed. 


Mr. Burden denied Dr. Gour’s charge regarding the enormous increase 
in the Army expenditure and maintained that the ratio at the present 
moment was one British soldier to 24 Indian soldiers. He also referred 
to the economies which had been effected in expenditure and to the 
reduction which had. been made in the strength of the Army. 


Sir Basil Blackett replying to the debate expressed his disappoint- 
tient that the Central problem of the budget had not been discussed, 
namely the disposal of the surplus which was expected. Regarding 
Military expenditure, in relation to the total expenditure of the Central 
Government, the Finance Member said that while the latter, including 
the working expenses of commercial services, was 277 crores, this year’s 
estimate for the former amounted to 60 crores and 25 lakhs, which gave 
a percentage of 213. The Finance Member contended that salt tax 
at Re. 1-4 would be luxury in which India ought not to indulge and 
repeated the arguments he had advanced in justification of the figure 
which had been recommended, for adoption, to the Assembly. On the 
question of economies which had been effected in the civil expenditure, 
Sir Basil corrected the statement which had been made by Sir Parshot- 
tamdas Thakurdas by pointing out that although in the statement laid 
on the table on the Ist February 1924 the figure 721 lakhs 
appeared it shoulé really be 791 lakhs because 70 lakhs in 
the case of the post office, which had been transferred to that 
head for charges for pensions, etc., should also be taken into account. 
Sir Basil contradicted the interpretation which had been put on tne 
speech of the Secretary of State. He said that Lord Olivier was explain- 
ing to the House of Lords the reasons for what he described as the general 
feeling of mistrust in India, and among these he mentioned the salt tax 
and certification, but it was obvious from the context of what he was 
saying that he neither shared that view, nor did he believe that the 
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French Revolution had been brought about by, the imposition of the 
salt tax. 


In the Council of State the general discussion on the budget took 
place on the 7th March. No less than 20 members participated in it 
and, broadly speaking, the criticism was directed on the same jines 
as had been taken in the Assembly. Opposition to the salt duty was 
general, and the plea for a further reduction in military expenditure 
insistent. Sir Manackjee Dadabhoy, Sir Dinshaw Wacha and a few 
other non-official Indians warmly supported the budget. Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan urged the maintenance of the Army in a state of efficiency 
and contentment, while Sir Dinshaw Wacha pleaded that the only way 
to reduce military expenditure was to give up the Army amalgamation 
scheme. Sir Dinshaw added that the budget ought to be welcomed 
throughout India because it had introduced two important features, 
namely the scheme for the reduction of the debt and the separation of 
the Railway from the general finances. He declared himself a free 
trader and felt that protection would be ruinous to India. Sir Manackjee 
Dadabhoy suggested the ear-marking of this year’s windfall as an in- 
surance against famine, and suggested the resumption of Opium trade 
which was an important source of revenue. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief repeated that it was impossible to make any further 
reduction in the fighting units, but promised to do his best in every 
other direction to effect economy. The Finance Member replying to 
the debate acknowledged the support which had been given to the pro- 
posals for the separation of Railway from general Finance; and assured 
the House that by this change the extent of the control over the Railway 
Department of the Finance Department and the Legislature would not 
in any way be diminished, but, on the contrary, would be increased. 
The Finance Member continued: ‘I lay down three propositions: the 
first is that the railways of a country should not be subsidised by the 
taxpayers; the second is that the railways of a country should not be 
used as a method of indirect taxation; and the third that would follow 
from these two, would be that the railways, if they are in the hands 
of the State, should pay annually to the State, in addition to the full 
amount of interest on the capital invested in those railways by the 
State, some further contribution in view of the fact that the State lends 
to the railways its credit and that the State would obtain income-tax 
from those railways if they were in private hands, but thet after paying 
the whole interest and an additional contribution, anything further that 
the railways can earn ought to be used either for cheapening transport 
or for improving it.’? Replying to Mr. Sethna’s criticism about remit- 
~ tances home, thereby bringing about stringency in the money market, 
Sir Basil maintained that this remittance, besides having been effected 
at a favourable rate of exchange, had done immense good to India by 
avoiding an external loan. He claimed that the remittances did not 
take away money from the market, and even if the law had permitted 
the issue of emergency currency for over 12 crores the Tmperiat ei 
would not have been able to do it. There was always stringency in the 
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members and controverting the interpretation which had been put on 
the Secretary of State’s speech, the finance Member justified the recom- 
mendations which had been made regarding the disposal of the surplus 
and asked the House to accept them. 


The Demands for grants were considered in the Assembly from the 
10th to the 15th March, and as has been stated earlier in this publication, 
those under customs, income-tax, salt and opium were thrown out on 
the first day. With regard to the others the Swarajist party having, 
as previously mentioned, decided not to follow their policy of obstruc- 
tion they were, as in former years, discussed more or less on their merits. 
Questions of principle as well as of detail were raised and answered and 
information was asked for and supplied. Two cuts were made, namely 
Rs. 100 under Forests and Rs. 25 lakhs under Railways. The four items 
under Customs, Tax from Income, Salt and Opium, totalling 
Rs. 4,47,02,000, which had been rejected by the Assembly were res- 


tored by the Governor General in Council. 


On the 17th March the Finance Member moved that the Finance 
Bill be taken into consideration. Before dealing with the provisions. 
of the Bill itself, Sir Basil announced that it was not proposed to restore 
the cuts of Rs. 100 under Forests and Rs. 25 lakhs under Railways 
which the Assembly had made. The cut under Railways could be 
accepted as a reduction of estimate which did not require that the 
Government should take special steps to reduce necessary expenditure. 
In a vote of this size, when the final outturn of the year was known, it 
was just as likely that it might be found that even more than 25 lakhs 
had been underspent or, on the other hand, if the year proved more 
prosperous than had been estimated the growth of gross railway revenue 
might have required larger spending on working expenses. He reminded 
the House that the figures of expenditure were estimates, representing 
the best approximation which could be made of the amount which would 
be required for carrying on the services, which the Government had to 
carry on for the year on the basis of a given policy. Subject to the 
precaution of avoiding the risk of having to ask for a supplementary 
grant the estimates were the minimum estimates, and the Finance Mem- 
ber emphatically denied that the unwillingness to make a reduction 
was due to any doctrine of prestige as well as the statement that a margin 
for cuts was always kept. It therefore followed that normal cuts were 
only possible*if the Assembly either picked out particular items of 
expenditure and said that those should not be spent or asked for the 
modification of a policy with a view to introducing economy. 


Dealing with certain statements which were being constantly made 
and were widely believed in India, the Finance Member stated that 
he had seen a good deal of the working of other Administrations in 
England, Europe and America, and so far as the Central Government 
in India was concerned nothing had surprised him more than the small 
number of highly paid officials at headquarters. Considering the size 
of India and its population the very surprising thing was not the ex- 
pensiveness but the cheapness of the Central Government. He asserted 
that the average amount of taxation extracted from the Indian tax- 
payer for the purpose of meeting the expenditure of Government was far 
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fess in India than in any other civilised country. ‘‘ The taxation per head 
in British India,’’ the Finance Member continued, ‘‘ amounts to approxi- 
mately one shilling (subsequently he corrected this to 12 shillings). In 
Japan in the year 1921-22 on the figures that I have the taxation per 
head was £2-11-0. In Java it was £1-12-0. In the Philippines it was 
£1-18-0. In Egypt, £2-3-0, Argentine, £4-13-0, and in. New 
Zealand, £28.’’ Comparing the rise in taxation in the 20 
years before 1913-14 the Finance Member stated that in Japan 
it had gone up by 600 per cent. while in India the increase was only 
40 per cent. and the increase since 1913-14, as far as he could make out, 
had been less in India than in Japan. ‘‘ Prices have increased by 70 
to 80 per cent. since 1913-14. A landowner who was paying say Rs. 150 
for land assessment in 1913-14 and is paying the same to-day is really 
paying a very much smaller amount of taxation in terms of what money 
will buy.”’ As to Military expenditure, the Finance Member did not 
deny the possibility of reduction in normal circumstances, but he denied 
that it was colossal. He added that in Japan taxation for Defence was 
many times greater than in India. “* . . . if Military expenditure 
in India amounts to 28 per cent. of the total expenditure or 21 per cent. 
allowing for the commercial services, the reason is possibly the result of 
the smallness of our other expenditure.” 


Coming to the bugdet itself, the Finance Member recognised that it 
was impossible to tear it out of the political atmosphere in which every- 
thing was being discussed. But he appealed to the House that the 
Budget had a right to be considered on its merits. On financial and 
economic grounds, the Finance Member claimed that the salt duty should 
not be reduced below Rs. 2 per maund. As compared with Re. 1-4 per 
maund the extra charge per head of the population would be something 
like one anna and six pies per annum. Not only was the reduction of 
the salt tax below Rs. 2 a luxury which India ought not to indulge in, 
not only would it postpone for one year or possibly more any beginning 
of relief to the Provinces, but it would be financially unsound by putting 
them in the position of starting next year with a deficit. ‘‘ I appeal 
once again to the House,”’ said Sir Basil, ‘‘ to remember its responsi- 
bility, to accept the request the Government have made to the House, 
to join with it in examining the financial merits of the present position 
as it is disclosed and co-operate with the Government in maintaining a 
sound financial position. The House complains of I¢mitations that 
have been put upon its responsibilities. Here is a case where the 
Government definitely and deliberately asks the House to share the res- 
ponsibility fully.’”’ On the motion of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
however, leave to take the Finance Bill into consideration was refused 
by 60 votes against 57. The discussion relating to this decision of the 
Assembly has already been summarised, in connection with the reso- 
lution for further constitutional advance. 


On the 18th March the President read to the Assembly a message 
from His Excellency the Viceroy recommending that it do pass the 
Finance Bill in the form annexed to the message. The Finance Member 
explained that in certain aspects the recommended Finance Bill was 
identical with the one for which leave to introduce had been refused by 
the Assembly; but it was in other respects an emasculated bill which 
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did not contain anything in regard to the Indian Tariff with the one 
exception of the provision for duty on splints and veneers. The clause 
in relation to the salt tax proposed to fix it at Re. 1-4 per maund. Sir 
Basil Blackett added that as a result of the change which had been 
made in the Bill, it now included only such items as, in the opinion 
of the Governor General, were essential this year for the safety, tranquil- 
lity or interests of British India. Pandit Motilal Nehru opposed the mo- 
tion to introduce the Bill in the way in which it had been intreduced. He 
disclaimed any intention to offer any personal insult or affront to His 
Excellency the Viceroy or to show him any personal discourtesy by 
opposing the motion, but he asserted that the procedure adopted on 
behalf of the Government was an affront to the House involving con- 
tempt for the vote it had the previous day recorded. He appealed te 
the Members to reject the motion, and it was negatived without 
a division. 

On the same day in the Council of State Sir Mohammad Shafi 
announced that in view of the decision the Assembly had taken in res- 
pect of the original Finance Bill a New Finance Bill with a recommenda- 
tion from the Governor General, under section 67B of the Government 
of India Act, would, in a day or two, be laid on the table of the House. 
The Bill was-laid on the table of the Council of State on the 19th March, 
and was taken up for consideration and passed on the 24th. In the 
course of the discussion which took place on the Bill Colonel Nawab 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan asked the House to realise that they had to put 
right « matter without which the country could not get on, 7.e., to 
sanction the money which had been withheld in another place. The 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri expressed his willingness to res- 
pond wholeheartedly to Mr. McWatters’ appeal to pass the Bill unani- 
mously and without amendment, but he did not wish his vote to be 
interpreted as meaning that he was in favour of constitutional advance 
by slow and numerous steps. He did not think that the stage had 
arrived in the country when serious politicians should seek to hamper 
the operations of Government to the extent to which a refusal of supplies 
would hamper them. Mr. Sastri regretted the course which had been 
taken in the Assembly because he feared that it would embarrass their 
friends in England and the Labour Government. He believed that by 
passing the Bill, without amendment and unanimously, they would have 
done something, though not everything needed, to counteract the 
undesirable effects which might have been produced. Sir Manackjee 
Dadabhoy deprecated the action the Swarajists had taken and felt that 
their ‘activities would be a source of great suffering to India. Action 
of the kind taken in the Assembly, whatever the motive and the objective, 
Sir Manackjee thought, was calculated to injure irretrievably the poli- 
tical prospects of the country and to shake the very foundations of their 
economic and fiscal structure. Mian Sir Mohammad Shafi emphasized 
the fact that though the Assembly had sanctioned expenditure in con- 
nection with all the Departments, except those the items relating to 
which they had rejected, they had, in throwing out the Finance Bill, 
refused to vote the revenues for defraying that very expenditure. Apart 
from the inconsistency of the action thus taken, the Law Member 
asked the House to ponder over its effect on the outside world and its 
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consequences on the very object they all had at heart, namely consti- 
tutional advance towards responsible Government in the country. He also 
asked the House to remember that if Government had not re-introduced 
the Bill with the necessary certification required by section 67B, the 
result would have been that the people of the country would have 
suffered and not the Government. After quoting from Lord Olivier’s 
speech and referring to the manner in which co-operation had been asked 
for by him, Sir Mohammad observed: ‘‘ As a sincere well-wisher ot 
constitutional progress in my country and as an Indian, I cannot help 
expressing my surprise at the course adopted. It seems to me, Sir, that 
in these circumstances to try and bring the Government to a standstill 
by refusing supplies was a very unwise course, and I entirely agree 
with my Right Honourable friend opposite that the more prudent course 
in the circumstances is to pass this Bill unanimously.”’ 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary criticised the Bill in detail and 
advised the Government to take timely and considerate note of what 
was going on in all the Councils of the Empire, on the platform and in 
the press, and even in Municipal Boards and Universities, though for 
immediate purposes it must be recognised that there had been a failure 
to provide funds for the obligations the Assembly itself had partly 
undertaken. 

Mr. Natesan supported the Bill under protest and demanded justice 
for his Province in the next Budget. Mr. Stokes pressed for relief 
in provincial contributions and complained that the Swarajists had 
done a great disservice to Madras. The Raja of Dighapatia remarked 
that the relief the Bill was calculated to bring to the poor by the reduc- 
tion of the Salt Tax, together with the circumstances under which it 
had been introduced in the Council, constituted sufficient reason for 
their passing it unanimously. The motion was also supported by 
Maulvi Abdul Karim, Lala Ramsaran Das and Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter. 
Sir Basil Blackett showed how the course this Bill had taken had made 
it clear that the Reforms were not a sham. Constructive proposals had 
had to be dropped. The Bill was considered clause by clause and 
criticism was directed against certain clauses. Some of the members 
whose provinces would have benefited by reduction in contributions 
deprecated the reduction of the salt tax; and the imposition of the duty 
on splints was criticised by Mr. Vedamurti on the ground that it would 
be a hardship to Burma which had started factories for niatchboxes and 
splints. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary wished to move an amendment 
to clause (4) of the Bill in order to draw attention and to obtain infor- 
mation about a certain entry relating to an item of profit in the Postal 
Department budget. After Mr. Chatterjee had dealt with the point 
Sir Deva Prasad withdrew his amendment. All the clauses, and finally 
the Bill itself, were carried without a division. 

The following statement will indicate the difference between the 
figures of revenue, expenditure and surplus, respectively, as they were 
presented to the Assembly and as they were actually adopted :— 


As presented to the Assembly. As finally odopted. 

Revenue ; é : : . 1,81,28,08.000 1,30,09.37.000 
Han dipare : : , E , 1531.24,50,000 1.2990 90,000 
358,000 18,47,000 


Surplus 
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As a matter of fact the differences are almost exclusively due 
to changes in the method of presenting the railway budget, im view 
of the postponement of a decision on the question of the separation of the 
Railway Finances. This decision meant an increase of Rs. 1,45,00,000 
under working expenses (deducted from revenue) and an omission of 
Rs. 1,33,48,000 on the expenditure side on account of transfer of 
Railway Revenues. 


Legislation. 


As compared with previous sessions, the legislation which came up 
during the Delhi session was not of very great importance. So far as 
measures initiated by Government went the most important of them had 
already been dealt with. A good many matters had been kept pending 
during the War, and the Government had availed themselves of the 
earliest opportunity to bring them up before the legislature. Brief 
mention might, however, be made of a few measures which came up 
during February and March 1924. In an earliest session, in order io 
ceive effect to certain resolutions passed by the International Convention 
for the suppression of the traffic in women and children an addition had 
been made to section 366 of the Indian Penal Code (which deals with 
kidnapping and abduction) for certain unlawful or immoral purposes 
and a new section had been added after it, the 
purport of which was to provide penalties 
against the procuration of minor girls, even 
for a single occasion, or the importation for immoral purposes of girls 
from foreign countries. After a good deal of discussion the age estab- 
lishing minority for the purposes of that section had been fixed at 18. 
The Government thought it inconsistent that the age of 18 should be 
adopted in respect of the new offence, while that of 16 was retained 
in respect of certain old standing offences of a somewhat similar 
character, namely those dealt with in sections 363—366, 367, 368, 372 
and 373 of the Indian Penal Code. They had therefore obtained the 
assent of the Assembly to the introduction of a commencement clause to 
enable them to postpone the bringing of this new Act into operation 
until they had consulted local Governments and the public regarding 
the advisability of having one uniform age for all these offences. In 
the opinions ewhich had been received the Government now found a 
sufficient body of convinced public opinion to warrant their proposal to 
apply one uniform age of 18 years to all these offences. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey accordingly introduced a Bill .to give effect to this proposal. 
When leave was asked that the Bill be taken into consideration, dis- 
cussion followed which revealed considerable cleavage of opinion as to 
what the age should be, and the matter was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill was finally passed, as amended by the Select Com- 
mittee, the effect of the amendment being to raise the age to 18 only for 
the purpose of the offences described in sections 372 and 373. 


A Bill was also introduced by Sir Malcolm Hailey, and later on 
referred to Select Committee, in order to 
amend the Indian Penal Code, and the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for the purpose 
of affording greater protection to persons under the age of 18 years. 


Sections 361, 366, 372 and 
373, Indian Penal Code. 


Protection to persons 
under 18. 
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A Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act in order to enable Govern- 

TSA oA ci: ment to impose duties on articles imported 
ts ali taenliay into and exported from India by land was 
introduced and passed. 


The Cantonments Bill which had been passed by the Assembly 
Bill during the Simla Session, 1923, and aimed at 

hiberalising the administration of Cantonmes 
Areas on Municipal lines was passed by the Council of State. 


A Bill was introduced to amend the Indian Passport Act, 1926. 
The existing Act enables the Governor 
General in Council to make rules requiring that 
persons entering British India should be in possession of passports and 
for all incidental purposes, but it does not include power to make rules 
to deal with persons who, having entered British India under an 
authorising entry for a specific purpose only, such as a journey across 
India or transhipment at a port, fail to leaye the country within a 
time reasonably sufficient for that purpose. By means of this amend. 
ing Bill power was sought to rectify this omission. But when the Bil 
came up for consideration, several non-official Members took the oppor- 
tunity to challenge the whole system of passport control. As clause 
after clause was put to the House, opposition was offered, and in the end 
the Bill was withdrawn. 

A number of formal Bills were passed. A complete list of the Acts 
passed by both Chambers during the last session will be found in 
Appendix I. 


Cantonments 


Indian Passport Act. 


A number of’ non-official Bills also came up. Diwan Bahadur T- 
Criminal Procedure Code -Rangachariar introduced a Bill to amend the 
and Indian Kegistration Code of Criminal Procedure in order to regu- 
Act. _ late the use of fire-arms in dispersing unlawful 
assemblies, and another to amend the Indian Registration Act, so as 
to give Sub-Registrars certain powers of enquiry. Mr. K. Rama 
Iyengar introduced a Bill further to amend the Indian Registration 
Act in order to alter the law regarding the presentation of a document 
for registration. He also asked for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Indian Evidence Act, in order to get over 
difficulties which he stated had been created 
by a decision of the Privy Council to the effect that in thé case of mori- 
gaged instruments attestation meant practically seeing the executant 
sign the document, but leave was not given and the motion tell through. 
He, however, brought up the Bill in another form, later on, to amend 
section 68 of the Indian Evidence Act by adding to it an explanation 
that “‘ proof of execution under this section may be presumed to have 
been made where the attestor proves his presence at the execution or, 
the acknowledgment thereof by the executant.’’ Sir Malcolm Hailey 
stated that the issue, being a legal one, had better be deait with at a. 
later stage. The Bill was thereupon introduced. 
Mr. Shanmukhan Chattiyar introduced a Bill to validate certain 
insufficiently ‘and incorrectly stamped instru- 
ments which was subsequently referred to 


Indian Evidence Act. 


{tamped Instruments. 


Select Committee. 
G 
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The largest number of non-official Bills, however, as in previous 
sessions, again stood to Dr. Gour’s credit. In one of the Bills which he 
. has introduced he seeks to amend section 375 
Section 375, Indian Penal of the Indian Penal Code, so as to raise the 
pei age of consent under it from 12 to 14. Later 
on the Bill was referred to Select Committee, and on their recommenda- 
tion it has been republished. He also introduced a Bill to make provi- 
sion for the better management of Hindu Religious and Charitable 
Trust Property, and for insuring the keeping and publication of 
proper accounts in respect thereof. It is being circulated for opinion. 


Another Bill of his, which was introduced, seeks to define the 

lability of a Hindu co-parcener and was 

referred to Select Committee. Dr. Gour alse 

introduced a Bill to repeal the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Act. 

en The Government opposed the motion, but on 

onaneae pe seer the matter being ice to the vote leave was 
granted to Dr. Gour by 58 votes against 39. 


' Mention might here also be made of Dr. Gour’s Bill prescribing a 
registered instrument as necessary for a valid 
adoption affecting property. The Bill was 
opposed in the Assembly and leave for its introduction was refused. 


Hindu Co-parceners. 


Adoption. 


Appendices I and II and the foregoing summary of legislation will 
thus make it clear that though the legislative achievements of the last 
Assembly would not compare favourably with those of its predecessors 
in respect of their importance, the interest in legislation was just as 
great. It could hardly be a fault of the Legislative Assembly if more 
important legislation did not come up, but such measures as came re- 
ceived adequate consideration before the House, and those initiated by 
non-official members covered quite a wide range and were by no means 
small in number. 


Thus ended the labours of the last Legislative Session. The 
character of the Council of State, as well as 
its composition, except for. a few changes in 
the personnel, remained unchanged, and it continued to exercise iis 
functions in the manner which had already earned for it the reputa- 
tion of being a revising Chamber and a House of Elder Statesmen. The 
Assembly after the elections, as has previously been mentioned, was no 
longer the old House which had sat from 1921 to 1923. There had 
been large and important changes in its personnel. There was also a 
change in its character, working and policy. For the first time the 
party system was noticeable in a much more developed form on the 
non-official side than was the case in the first Assembly, though there 
were still only two prominent parties, namely the Government and the 
non-officials, the latter consisting of the Nationalists who constituted 
the chief opposition. The Nationalists included non-co-operators who had 
entered the Assembly under the title of Swarajists and a number of 
Independents and Liberals who had signed the Nationalist pledge. 
Whatever the differences in their respective outlook and methods on 
various questions outside the legislature, and on some questions even 
inside the Legislature, on practically all vital issues they maintained 


Conclusion. 
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a united front in opposition to the Government. There was greater 
cohesion amongst them and a greater sense of discipline than was 
noticeable in any single section of non-officials in the previous Assembly. 
Another point of difference between the present and the last Assembly, 
though not so much of principle as of degree, was afforded by the 
extent to which the discussions in the last session were dominated by 
political considerations. To give a few instances the attitude of the 
Assembly towards the Budget and the Finance Bill, the postponement 
of the Resolution regarding the abolition of cotton excise duty in favour 
of that dealing with Regulation III of 1818 and the speeches of the 
Swarajist members on the resolution recommending the imposition of a 
countervailing duty on South African coal alike support this view. 
Equally significant was the absence of a spirit of compromise, the 
willingness to give and take. A demand was made and Govern- 
ment could either accept it or reject it; but for the most part the 
Assembly was not disposed to consider, much less to offer, any formula 
embodying a surrender to make its proposition acceptable to Govern- 
ment. Indeed, it could not be otherwise in a House where members 
had already made -up their minds and the strength or weakness of a 
case, as developed in the course of debate, had little or no influence on 
the voting. Whether it was the hardening of the attitude on the part 
of the Government that led to a similar hardening of the attitude on the 
other side, or vice versd, the fact remains that as the session advanced 
it revealed a sense of growing conviction in the non-officials that the 
Government was in no mood to yield on any question of substance. 

It was in this atmosphere that constitutional obstruction was carried 
on in the Assembly Chamber. Its influence on the debates has been 
traced in the preceding pages; as to what effect it will have on the 
interests of the country and the future course of politics, is a matter 
for the future historian to determine. 
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India’s Parliament. 


PART I. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Thursday, 31si January, 1924. 


INAUGURATION OF THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL 


OF STATE AND THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SECOND 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


His Excellency the Viceroy with the Presidents of the Council of State 


and Legislative Assembly having arrived in procession, His Excellency 
took his seat-on the dais. 


H. E. the Viceroy: Gentlemen, when I last addressed you, the 
Members of the Indian Legislature, the last Session of the first Legislative 
Assembly was at its close. A new Legislative Assembly has since been 
constituted ; and the Members of the Council of State and of the Assembly 
are now about to enter upon the labours of the Delhi Session, to face new 
responsibilities and to strive to solve fresh problems in the best interests 


of India. 


Let me in the first place extend a welcome to all the Members. I see 
many who have already notable achievements to their credit in the annals. 
of the Indian Legislature. They need no special word of welcome and 
encouragement from me because they are aware of the high regard I 
entertain for their services; andin my address of last July, I set forth 
my view of the supreme importance of their work to the development of 
self-governing institutions in India and of the great value of the influence 
and traditions established by them. I miss, with regret, f,om this assem- 
blage the faces of others (of the same fold) who had rendered yeoman 
service to the cause of constitutional progress. I see many new Members 
before me. I wish them welcome and shall watch their work in their 
new environment with keen interest. In their new responsibilities they 
will find the fullest opportunity for the display of the highest patriotism 
and for the noblest work for the service of India. 

Before I pass to review the work before the Legislature and the internal 
affairs of India, let me dwell on a few questions of importance outside 
India, but closely affecting her welfare. Progress towards economic re- 
cuperation in Europe proceeds but slowly and the reaction of commercial 
dislocation still affects India together with the rest of the world. Neverthe- 
less, there are indications of activity and trade revival in India ; and there 
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is good ground for hope that her period of convalescence will be more 
brief in duration and marked by more rapid and steady advance to 
strength than elsewhere. 

A treaty was signed with Turkey at Lausanne in July last and its 
ratification by the signatory powers at an early date is anticipated. Ten- 
sion has been relieved in the Middle East ; and the Treaty has been wel- 
comed by responsible Indian Muslim opinion as affording a solution to 
many problems exercising their minds. 

On the Northern boundary of India tie traditions of amity, subsisting 
for a century past with her neighbour Nepal, have found a happy issue in 
a Treaty signed at Khatmandu in December last which is a legitimate 
cause of satisfaction to both the parties. 


Beyond the North-West Frontier, India has another neighbour closely 
connected with her. The relations of India with the Kingdom of Afghanis- 
tan are conducted by His Majesty’s Government and, as you are aware, a 
treaty of neighbourly relations exists between the two Governments. 

I have read assertions recently in the press that these relations have 
beeu strained. There have been allegations on the onehand of the en- 
tertainment of aggressive feelings towards Afghanistan by His Majesty’s 
Government and on the other hand of an unreasonable attitude on the 
part of that country. Our relations with Afghanistan, as I have said, are 
inthe charge of His Majesty's Government. But there has been specula- 
tion in the Indian Press regarding these rumours, and considerations of 
propinquity and past intimate associations evoke a warm solicitude in 
India for the welfare of Afghanistan and for the maintenance of relations 
ofamity. It is right in order to remove misconception in India that I 
should state that these rumours as to the alleged intention of His 
Maiesty’s Government and the alleged attitude of the Afghan Govern- 
ment are without foundation. 


Certain questions have however been under discussion between His 
Majesty's Government and Afghanistan. Those discussions are now 
nearing a satisfactory solution. The discussions had their origin in out- 
rages notably those at Barshore and Spinchilla committed on our frontier 
by Wazirs domiciled in Afghanistan. They were complicated by the execu- 
tion of these outrages from a base in Afghanistan and by the removal of loot 
to Afghan territory. In some cases also the perpetrators were deserters 
from British Indian militia units who had found employment in Afghanis- 
tan. The raids were serious in their results. In addition to private losses 
four British officers and 81 Indian Sepoys of our regular and militia Indian 
units lost their lives. Subsequent to these events, two Afghan subjects 
murdered two unarmed British officers near Landi Kotal and fled to 
Afghanistan where they were arrested by the order of their Government 
but later escaped from custody. Meanwhile the members of the Kohat 
gang, who were not Afghan subjects, the men whohad murdered Mrs 
Ellis and abducted her daughter, made good their escape to Afghan 
territory. 

In reply to the vigorous representations made by the British Govern- 
ment the Afghan Government admitted its obligations, furnished ample 
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assurances and took action to implement them. Its action at first how- 
ever proved abortive. The lives of British Frontier officers and the security 
of British Indian subjects depended upon the fulfilment of these assur- 
ances. But on our side His Majesty’s Minister exercised patience and 
forbearance, as he was aware that the difficulties of the Afghan Govern- 
ment in securing effective results were greater than can generally be 
realised. 


Before the close of the year his representations were successful ; the 
outrages to which I have made allusion were completely liquidated. 
During the present month the active steps taken by the Government of 
Afghanistan, after inviting the co-operation of our officers, have ended in 
the rounding up of the Kohat gang, who arein process of transportation to 
Turkestan. During the last fewdays Afghan troops have come in con- 
‘tact with the men charged with the Landi Kotal murders and in the 
eneounter one of them named Ardalihas been killed, though the other 
Daud Shah has effected his escape. Information has also been received 
that the militia deserters above-mentioned have been dismissed from 
Afghan service. As delicate negotiations were in progress you will realise 
‘that it was not possible to make a statement about these developments at 
an earlier date. 


Ofthe other murderous outrages committed on our frontier, in one 
case suspicion fortified by constructive evidence points to members of 
the Kohat gang having been among the perpetrators of the murders at 
Parachinar, while the murder of Major Finnis and of the two Indians ac- 
companying him is still under investigation. Two of those implicated in 
the crime have been arrested and every attemptis being made to bring 
‘those responsible for the outrage to account. 


Before I close my observations regarding the position of affairs on our 
Frontiers, let me acquaint you with the progress achieved in the solution 
of the problem of Waziristan. We have continued to pursue the policy 
adopted by us after most careful consideration and with the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government. We occupy a dominating position at Razmak 
in the country of the Utmanzai Wazirs with our regular troops at the 
request of the Wazirs themselves. A circular, road more than 70 miles 
in length, running from Idak in the Tochi past Razmak and through 
Mahsud country to Jandola, has been efficiently constructed in a short 
‘space of time. A second road fringing the Mahsud country on the south- 
east is under construction from Jandola to Sarwekai. These roads have 
been constructed in the main by ‘the tribes. They are protected through- 
out the greater part of their length only by irregular forces—scouts and lo- 
cally recruited Khassadars ; and under their protection they are beginning 
to carry the trade of the country and to exercise the civilising and pacific 
influences which are the special and beneficent characteristics ofa road 
_ policy. Except for afew technical troops, there are now no regular troops 

in Mahsud country. Military expenditure has been steadily reduced ; 
and more settled conditions on the border offer good prospectsofa more 
than temporary success for our policy. We should be unduly sanguine if 
ewe declared that our difficulties are at an end. Nevertheless in our 
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judgment, arrived at after much investigation and deliberation, this policy 
spells the best hope for progressive improvement In the future. 


You willremember that when I last addressed the Legislature, the 
position of Indians in the Empire was a cause of serious concern to meé 
and my Government no less than to Indian opinion generally. Since 
then, except in directions to which I shall subsequently refer, the results 
of the labours of the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej, 
Bahadur Sapru at the Imperial Conference have undoubtedly improved the 
situation. The Premiers of four Dominions have shown deep sympathy 
and expressed their earnest desire to remove the disabilities affecting. 
Indians. There is good ground for hope that the attainment of a solution 
acceptable to India is only a matter of comparatively short time, except 
possibly in the case of Canada where there are some special difficulties 
India most cordially appreciates their sympathy and encouragement ; and 
I speak for India when I say that this recognition of India’s position in the 
Empire is the source of high satisfaction to her. 


The position in South Africa, however, is different. The Union Gov- 
ernment has reaffirmed its unwillingness to adopt the attitude of the other 
Dominions ; and in addition proposals for legislation which are expected in 
practice to affect Indians adversely have been brought forward. The 
Natal Township Franchise’ Amending Act, vetoed on previous occasions 
by the Governor General of South Africa in Council, has again been passed. 
in the Natal Legislative Council and a Class Areas Bill has been published: 
by the Union Government. Vigorous representations have been made by 
my Government which, we trust, will have success in regard to the 
Township Act. The Union Government have given an assurance that it 
is their desire and intention toapply the measure, the Class Areas Bill 
if it becomes law, ina spirit of fairness to the interests and reasonable 
requirements of Indians. My Government, however, whilst welcoming the 
assurance, cannot rest satisfied with this position ; and we shall continue 
our efforts to persuade the Union Government to incline to our. view. 
We are aware of the strength of public opinion in India upon this subject. 
and shall strive to give effect to it by all legitimate means within our 
powers. 

The position as regards the Crown Colonies has materially changed 
owing to the acceptance of the proposal for a Crown Colonies Committee 
to be appointed by my Government which will confer with the Colonial 
Office on all pending questions including Kenya, 


The late Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised that there shall 
be full consultation and discussion between the Secretary of State forthe 
Colonies and the Committee appointed by the Government of India upon 
all questions affecting British Indians domiciled in British Colonies, Pro- 
tectorates and Mandated territories. I hope for nothing but benefit from 
these discussions ; and we shall gratefully take the fullest advantage of 
the opportunity offered. . 


As regards Kenya the views of my Government were explained at 
length by me in my last address to the Legislature and formed the 
subject of a Resolution issued bymy Government in August last. While: 
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acknowledging the difficulties of the issues and the great care and attention 
His Majesty’s Government devoted to India’s claims, we did not conceal 
our feelings of disappointment at the result ; and we reserved the right 
to make further representations, with a view to re-opening these decisions 
when a legitimate opportunity offers. 


At the Imperial Conference His Majesty’s Government have given an 
assurance that, while they can offer no prospect of the decisions being 
modified—“ Careful attention will be given to such representations as the 
Committee appointed by the Government of India may desire to make to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies.” This assurance gives us the 
opportunity we have been seeking and is a substantial gain. 


Following upon the decisions, statutory action has been taken as 
regards the Franchise question in Kenya. The Kenya Government has 
treated Indians on the same lines as Europeans and granted adult suffrage. 
Given communal Franchise, this method of working may be accepted and 
it has now become law. It is open to our Committee, however, subse- 
quently to make representations setting forth our contention that there are 
grounds for an increase inthe number of seats to Indians and that in 
our view all voters should be registered on acommon electoral roll. We 
shall continue to press our views by means of the constitutional channel 
opened to us by the assurance of His Majesty’s Government. 

As regards immigration, the decision of His Majesty’s Government was 
stated in the White Paper in the terms ofa general principle only ; and 
His Majesty’s Government issued in addition an instruction to the Governor 
of Kenya to “ explore the matter further on his return to the Colony 
and in concert with the Governor of Uganda to submit poposals to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for giving effect to that amount of 
control of immigration which the economic interests of the Natives of both 
dependencies require.” 


When we received a copy of the Ordinance, which had been drafted by 
the Governments of Kenya and Uganda and submitted to the Imperial 
Government, we took immediate steps to urge the postponement of the 
introduction and consideration of the Bill until the Government of India 
were able fully to present their objections ; at the same time we strongly 
pressed that the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government of 
India should also have anapportunity of examining the question of the 
restrictions on immigration embodied in the Bill. These representations 
were accompanied by a preliminary statement of our objections to the 
provisions of the Bill. We received in reply an assurance by telegram 
from Lord Peel, the Secretary of State, that the introduction of the Bill 
had been postponed at the instance of the Duke of Devonshire, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. His Majesty’s present Government have 
now informed me that thelate Secretary of State for the Colonies found 
the Ordinance unsatisfactory and returned it to East Africa to be re- 
drafted. At the same time he called upon the Government of Kenya for 
certain information regarding immigration and for an explanatory state- 
ment respecting the method proposed for the administration of immigra- 
tion measures. 
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His Majesty’s present Minister for the Colonies will await the reply to 
these inquiries and the revised draft of the Ordinance and will be guided 
by further information received when these documents are before him. 
Meanwhile he has given me an assurance that ample opportunity will be 
afforded to my Government to express their views, and that he will give 
his earnest attention to any representations which the Colonies Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of India may desire to make regard- 
ing the measure whether in the form of a Bill or of an enacted Ordinance. 


I desire to express my deep obligations to the late and tothe present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for the consideration given to the 
representations of my Government which have received the continuous 
support of Lord Peel and his successor. The steps taken are strong 
testimony to the sense of justice and fairness with which His Majesty’s 
Government have been animated in dealing with the proposals. 


As regards events in India, the two murderous outrages which have 
recently occurred in Bengal have eaused as deep concern to my Govern~ 
ment as they have excited reprobation and abhorrence in the minds of all 
good citizens of every community. It is the primary duty of Govern- 
ment to vindicate the law against such outrages and to bring their perpe- 
trators to justice ; and my Government is entitled to look for the moral 
support and active co-operation of all sections of the public in the task. 
We owe to the families of those who have been victims our deep and 
respectful sympathy, but we have aneven wider duty—the duty to safe- 
guard others from similar calamity. My Government have for some time 
been aware of the existence of conspiracies having as their object the 
assassination of public servants and of the correspondence of persons 
implicated in these conspiracies with communist agencies directed by 
organisations outside India. It was out of question to permit these 
sinister designs to advance on their way to results that no process of law 
can remedy. Our officers,on whom devolve the dangerous task of the 
prevention and detection of crime, must look to us for at least that 
measure of safety,so far as the law cangive it, which their own services 
secure to the public. Punishment in cases of outrages of this nature is 
not an efficient substitute for prevention. It became necessary to take 
steps to confine certain of the persons concerned in these conspiracies 
under the provisions of Regulation III of 1818. The necessity for these 
measures has recently received tragic confirmation in the murder of 
Mr. Day and the injuries to three Indians who attempted tostop the flight 
of his assailant. I trust thatthese steps tocombat anevil which not only 
destroys innocent lives, but is a menace to society as a whole and a grave 
obstacle to political progress, will command the approval of all those to 
whom security and progress are objects of vital and common concern. 


Need I assert that it wasonly with the greatest reluctance that I 
assented to the use of these measures for the protection of the public and 
in the publicinterest. Iam firmly impressed by the consideration that it 
is essential strictly to confine these special and extraordinary measures to 
extreme cases of emergency ; and I fully appreciate and sympathise with 
the views of those who wish to protect the liberty of the subject with 
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strict exactitude. In these days the strong light of publicity, both inthe 
Legislatures and the Press, is brought to bear upon the use of emergency 
measures of this character; and this initself acts as a safeguard against 
their abuse. Before any action is taken, I and my Government submit 
these cases to a scrupulously careful examination. If we decide 
that a case for arrest has been established and no other course is possible, 
in view of the serious character of the emergency, a warrant is issued. 
After the arrests in Bengal were made, as you are aware, all the documents 
and evidence relating to each individual have been placed before two Judges 
of the High Court for the purpose of thoroughly sifting the material on which 
action was taken, of submitting itto the technical tests of judicial know- 
ledge and experience andof framing recommendations regarding each case. 
I shall myself re-examine the case of each manconcerned with the greatest 
care in the light of the recommendations of the Judges in each case and 
with the assistance of their detailed scrutiny of the evidence and the docu- 
ments. In this manner the greatest possible precautions will be exercised 
to secure that no individual shallrun the risk of suffering injustice because 
of the gravity of a situation; and his right to an impartia] investiga- 
tion of acharge will never be imperilled by the immediate necessity for 
measures of prevention. 


I attach great importance to the labours of two Committees at present 
engaged in the examination of certain aspects of the administration of the 
law.. The first, which has been dealing with the subject of the Bar in 
India, is reaching the conclusion of its labours. The general question of 
the creation of an Indian Bar and special features of the varying systems 
in different Provinces in India regulating the appointment, practice and 
privileges of Advocates and Vakils attracted considerable interest among 
the members of the late Assembly and were the subject of a number of 
private Bills, Resolutions and questions. The whole problem has now 
been examined by an expert and representative committee; and their 
recommendations will be of special interest. 


The second Committee is entering upon the task of the examination of 
civil judicial procedure with a view to increasing the efficiency of the 
machinery, and in particular of expediting the technical processes for arriv- 
ing at the final decision in civil suits and for securing to. the successful 
litigant the fruits of his decree. Reproach for delay in ‘these operations 
has been levelled at our administration; itis essential that for ends of 
justice and efficiency all cause for criticism should be removed. Any 
improvement, which it may be found possible to effect, will, I need scarcely 
point out, be of the greatest value to alllitigants and as regards com- 
mercial cases will have re-actions of importance on the general commer- 
cial and industrial prosperity of India. 


Another question of first importance connected with the administration 
is the problem of retrenchment. Though less thana year has passed 
since Lord Inchcape presented the report of his Committee, I am glad to in- 
form you that most of the recommendations of that Committee have already 
been carried into effect ; and the great benefit of reduction of expenditure will 
agani be patent when the budget comes under discussion in the Legislature. 
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Considering the far-reaching nature of the changes involved by the recom- 
mendations, the expedition with which they have been put into effect is 
to be commended. As you are aware, the reduction of troops as recom- 
mended by my Government on the basis of the report of Lord Inchcape’s 
Committee was accepted in full by His Majesty’s Government save in 
respect of the British cavalry regiments. As regards these regiments His 
Majesty’s Government agreed to withdraw two, but not the third; as a 
result of discussion however His Majesty’s Government have agreed to 
pay £75,000 annually as a contribution for the maintenance of the third 
regiment for a period of two years. At the end of that time, if the mili- 
tary situation is still unchanged, it willbeopen to my Government to raise 
again the question of the retention of the third cavalry regiment. 


In addressing myself to the internal affairs of India I would remind you 
that a change of Government has happened in England within the last 
few days. In consequence, ordinary courtesy and also constitutional 
propriety render it incumbent upon me to refrain from some observations 
upon Indian affairs I should otherwise be tempted to make, until there has 
besa opportunity for discussion with the new Secretary of State and His 
Majesty’s Government. If therefore—contrary to your expectation—I do 
not express myself upon some matters, you will understand the reason. 
But it need not prevent my making some reference to the Reforms and the 
work before the Legislature. 


With the institution ofa Legislative Council in Coorg and the grant of 
representation in the Assembly to Ajmer-Merwara, the reformed consti- 
tution has become an integral part of the institutions in the smallest 
administrative units inthiscountry. The attendance at the polls and the 
close contest between candidates during the recent Election demonstrate 
the increasing interest which thesystem claims from the electorate and the 
country at large. Within the walls of the Council Chambers parliamen- 
tary traditions have begun to be established. Representative institutions 
are being built upona firm basis. The peopleof India are taking a share 
in the maintenance and activities of government which stands—as all 
civilised administrations must stand—for security against external aggres- 
sion, for internal security by the maintenance of the law and the preserva- 
tion of order, for the protection of the rights and liberties of individual 
citizens of every classand creed, for the development of the material and 
political welfare of the country and for ordered continuity of progress. 


As you are aware, the policy of the Reforms in India was introduced 
with the approval of all political parties in England and all stand com- 
mitted to it as the fundamental policy in relation to India of His Majesty’s 
Government, however constituted, and apart from other political contro- 
versies which mark lines of divisionin Parliament. It is not uninstruc- 
tive in this connection to pause for a moment and reflect upon the succes- 
sion of Prime Ministers and of Governments that has taken place in 
England since I became Viceroy nearly three years ago. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, who has so recently attained his present exalted office, is the 
fourth Prime Minister with whom I have served during my period of 
office as Viceroy. None of these Governments has wavered for one moment 
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regarding the policy of the Reforms in India. Each in succession has 
immediately accepted the policy of the Reforms as the rock-foundation of 
British policy in India. Governments may, and doubtless always will, 
vary as regards details of administration and may differ in opinion regard- 
ing the stages of progression and periods of advance; but the cardinal 
policy of the Reforms remains the same forall. Itis the policy of the 
British nation and not of any party. I commend these facts to the consi- 
deration of those—if there be any—who may still regard the promises held 
out as illusory and never to be fulfilled. 


I came to India charged with the solemn duty of carrying out those 
Reforms, inspired by the earnest desire to make them a success and 
imbued with the firm determination to carry forward the conception along 
the road to further stages in its ultimate development. I have anxiously 
watched the consolidation of thefoundations. I have seen the first courses 
of the edifice of parliamentary institutions and traditions and I stand 
pledged to carry onward the erection of the structure and to continue the 
building in the full hope of its ultimate completion. But beit remembered 
that the successful issue of the Reforms cannot depend solely upon the in- 
tentions and actions of His Majesty’s Government, or the Viceroy, or the 
Government of India, or of all combined. The future must largely depend 
upon the people of India and the actions of the Legislature. 

A first stage was passed when the first Assembly was dissolved. My 
own appreciation of the value of the achievements of the first Legislative 
Assembly and of the Council of State was expressed in my prorogation 
speech. We have now entered upon a second stage by the election of the 
new Assembly. I look and hope for continuity of the new Assembly of 
the same valuable tradition, for continuity is an essential condition of well- 
ordered political progress. A considerable advance has been made on the 
road. Many difficulties have been successfully overecme and obstacles 
surmounted by the Legislature. Differences have occurred, but I am con- 
vinced that these have left no bitterness in their wake. Opinions varied 
but there was a common objective, the advancement of India. To-day 
marks the opening of a new stage; it chances to happen at a specially 
important moment and when the future actions of this Legislature will 
be fraught with the deepest interest and significance to India. There is 
now a Government in England which numbers among its nsembers some 
of the most ardent supporters of the Reforms and the most sympathetic 
friends of India. There is now a spirit in India,ifIlam to credit all I 
read, which is bent upon destruction of the Reforms unless it immediately 
attains that which it is impossible for any British Government to grant 
forthwith, that is, complete Dominion self-government. I am well aware 
that words are often used in the heat of political conflict which perhaps 
convey more than is really intended. Moreover, it is but natural that 
when faced with the responsibility of action there should be deeper reflec- 
tion upon its true significance and probable consequences. I cannot fore- 
tellthe future; I do not know what it holds; but I cannot conceal from 
you that the political situation in India in its constitutional aspects causes 
me some anxiety for the future of the Reforms. I should be doing a 
disservice to India if I failed at this moment to give expression to my views 
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formed not upon a hasty or cursory survey, but as the result of as pro- 
found study and reflection as I can bring to bear upon a subject of supreme 
interest to me. In October last I sounded a note of warning which | must 
now repeat in the friendliest spirit but with allgravity. I spoke with the 
object of presenting the picture of the future, asI then saw it, to those in 
India who had not failed in their support of the Reforms policy, although 
they had on occasions felt bound to oppose the actions of Government. You 
may remember that I adverted to the. possible prospect, according to the 
then indication of events, of a check, which I deplored, in the onward pro- 
gress of the Reforms. The possibility of this check has come nearer to us, 
indeed it is in a degree already with us in some aspects, although it has not 
yet happened, and I devoutly trust it will not happen in the Central 
Legislature. If the. position should become more acute in the Provinces, 
the Local Governments may rely upon my fullest support. I still wonder 
—as I wondered in October—what purpose beneficial to India will be served 
by any course destined to destroy the continuity of progressin the Reform 
movement. No change in the Constitution can be effected by legitimate 
and peaceful methods save with the assent of the British Parliament, that 
is, the British people. The British Parliament has already set up the 
machinery now in operation for some time past. It is working with effi- 
ciency through well ordered processes towards the creation of responsible 
self-government. It is difficult to conceive that any responsible body of 
opinion can ignore the purposeit has in view, or can desire to check its 
creative activities and torisk the injury which must result to the fine fabric 
already in process of being woven uponits looms. Nevertheless, I gather 
that there is a disposition in some quarters to believe that the hands of the 
British Parliament can be forced, and that a situation may be created which 
may impair the Reforms and thus cause Parliament to act contrary to 
their desire and better judgment. It may appear easy toimpair andeven 
to destroy and to re-create. Doubtless, destruction is always easier than 
construction. Violent revolutions have destroyed the institutions of 
nations. Neglect and apathy in other cases have induced their decay and 
extinction ; but I beg you toremember that when influences of this nature 
have been set in motion, restoration and re-creation become infinitely more 
difficult and sometimes impossible. These influences make no appeal to 
the British people and the British Parliament would emphatically repu- 
diate and reject them. Rather rest the real hopes of the consummation 

of India’s desires in the promises already made and in the intentions 
already manifested and to be manifested by that great champion of liber- 
ties, the British Parliament. As a devoted friend of India, I am convinced 
that action based on reason and justice will alone prevail with the British 
people and will prove the only safe road to the ultimate goal to be attained. 
I feel sure that you will keep steadfastly in mind in the course of the deli- 
berations of this Session that the eyes of all friends of Reform will be fixed 
upon the harvest which the Legislature willsow andreap. It is of the 
greatest moment to India at this juncture that her elected representatives, 
in the responsibilities of their present position, should make a wise choice 
as regards the course they will pursue. I do not doubt that they are 
imbued by those ideals which have from the outset inspired this Legisla- 
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ture and that they seek the welfare of India. I earnestly pray that calm 
judgment and a desire for mutual understanding and good-will may 
characterise this Session of the Legislature and may thus carry India 
further forward to the fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations. 
(Applause.) 


Sth March, 1924. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Chaman Lal (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to 
move for the adjournment of the House. In doing so I wish to place a few 
facts before you for your decision as to whether it is a matter for which 
adjournment of the House is required or not. The facts of the situation 
are that about a few weeks ago the Bombay Textile workers went on 
strike. 


Mr. President : The Horourable Member must first read the statement 
of the subject for which he requests the adjournment of the House be- 
fore he describes his reasons. 


Mr. Chamanilal : Sir, the statement is as follows: I beg to move the 
adjournment of the House in view of the serious unemployment in the 
Textile industry in India leading to conflicts between the police and the 
workers resulting in serious loss of life. ) 


Mr. President : The question of unemployment in the Textile industries 
in India is not ‘urgent’ or ‘definite ’in the sense in which these terms are 
used in the Rules and therefore that part of the subject 1s not in order 
under Rules 11 and 12. The conflicts between the police and the workers 
are immediately the concern of the Local Government and therefore that 
part also falls. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Perhaps you 
will allow me to state for the information of the House that the matter was 
referred to in the Bombay Legislative Council and a statement of the 
latest facts on the subject was made by the Home Member (Rombay) which 
has just been published. It will be available at once to Honourable Mem- 
bers. 


25th March, 1924. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Chaman Lal (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): I beg to move 
the adjournment of the House. The motion I have to put is that I move 
the adjournment of the House to discuss the refusal of passports to several 
prominent Indian leaders of the Khilafat movement, including Maulane 
Muhammad Ali, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Dr. Kitchlew and others who have 
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been selected to proceed as members of delegations to Turkey, Persia 
and certain Arab States on a religious mission of peace, including the settle- 
ment of the future of the Khilafat, thereby creating a grave cause of unrest 
among the Mussalmans of India. The question before the House is one 
of the most important that it has fallen to the lot of this Assembly to discuss 
during this present Session. It is a question which goes deep down to 
the constitution under which we live in India to-day, it goes into the 
rights of the people of India, into the constitutional practice that prevails 
in this country and into the autocratic methods which prevent us from exer- 
cising our inherent rights in our own land. The facts of the situation 
are very simple. On the 25th November last Maulana Shaukat Ali wrote 
aletter to the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
stating as follows : 

‘‘The undersigned has been directed by the Working Committee of the Central Khilafat 
Committee to requést you to kindly issue the necessary passports for the delegations which the 
all-India Khilafat Conference have resolved to send to Turkey, Hedjaz, Mesopotamia, Syria, 


Palestine and other Arab States with a view to adjust the religious relations of all Muslims and 
to remove all existing misunderstandings. 


The undersigned will greatly appreciate if you will be good enough to let him know at your 
earliest convenience what particulars you would require for issuing the above passports and how 
long it would take you to issue them. It is hoped that the matter will be treated as urgent.” 


To this letter of the 25th November a reply was received by Maulana 
Shaukat Ali from the Government which stated : 


“With reference to your application on behalf of the Working Committee of the Central 
Khilafat Committee for the issue of passports to enable delegations to visit Constantinople, 
Angora, Palestine, Iraq, Hedjaz, Syria and other countries I am directed to request you to in- 
timate to me the name and number of the members of the proposed delegations and the routes 
‘they propose to follow.” 
It was taken for granted by the Central Khilafat Committee that since this 
reply had been issued, a mere intimation of the names of the members of 
‘the proposed delegation would be sufficient to obtain passports from the 
‘Government of India, but it appears that between November the 25th and 
February the 5th, there was some sort of achange in the attitude of the 
‘Government of India on the subject. The names of members which were 
intimated to the Government of India are these: Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Sahib, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana Muhammad Ali, Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, Mrs» Sarojini Naidu, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Haji Abdullah Haroon, Dr. Syed Mahmood, Mr. Shuaib Qureshi. 
‘This first deputation was known as the Hedjaz deputation. The second 
deputation was alsoa Hedjaz deputation which consisted of the following : 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Shaukat Ali or Seth Yakub Hasan, Maulana 
Syed Suleman Nadvi and Mr. Ashfaque Ali (Secretary). The third deputa- 
tion consisted of the following gentlemen: Maulana Abdul Majid, Dr. 
Kitchlew, Maulana Husain Ahmad and Munshi Khurshed Husnain. The 
names of the members of these three deputations were submitted to the 
Government of India, but after the submission of these names, there was, as 
I said, apparently a change in the attitude of the Government of India, <A 
reply was sent on the 5th of March and I hope I may be forgiven for read- 
ing the whole letter. It is a short letter, but it is very important and its 
contents ought to be made known to Members of this House. It is a letter 
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from Mr. C. W. Gwynne, Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, 
to Maulana Shaukat Ali. It runs: 


“In reply to your letter of the 5th January, 1924, applying for the issue of passports to en- 
able certain delegations to visit Constantinople, Angora, Palestine, Iraq and other Arab States - 
I am directed to say that previous consultation with the Governments of the various countries - 
to be visited is for obvious reasons indispensable as it is necessary to ascertain whether they 
would be prepared to receive the delegations and grant them the requisite facilities. Steps- 
to elicit their views have been taken. I am to add that the Government of India could not: 
in any case agree to grant passports to persons who have been convicted and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for offences against the State or for inciting Government servants to disaffection.”’ 


I take my stand upon this paragraph, this second paragraph, which states 
that Government are not prepared to grant passports to any person who 
has been convicted of offences against the State or for inciting Govern- 
ment servants to disaffection. Asfar as I am aware, there is no law, there 
is no rule, there is no regulation under which the Government of India can 
prevent the grant of passports to His Majesty’s subjects onthe grounds 
mentioned in the letter which I have just read out. In _ brief, these are 
the bare facts of the whole situation. I will come back presently to the 
reply given to this last letter by Maulana Shaukat Ali; but having stated 
the facts let me revert to the motives governing the whole situation. No 
one will deny that the Khilafat movement has been a thorn in the side of 
the Government. No one will deny that Government have done their 
level best to put down this movement in India. The Government have 
imprisoned and interned men who started this movement. They have 
banned and they have persecuted the followers of this movement until 
it has become almost impossible for any honest man holding honest con- 
victions about this question to state them publicly and openly without at 
the same time being made subject to inquisitorial inquiries instituted by 
Government in this behalf and to punishment for stating openly his honest 
views. Moreover, there has beeen throughout this controversy an atmos-- 
phere of international intrigue which has covered the Khilafat movement 
with the poisonous miasma of hatred and fear. These are the real facts 
of the situation. No one will deny that this international intrigue has 
existed. No one will, I dare say, deny that from time to time attempts - 
have been made to put this intrigue into execution. Was it not in 1916 
that a demand was made that that convenient henchman Husain should 
be made the Khalif? But when they found that it was much top bold a step 
to take they took refuge in granting him a very high-sounding, grandiloquent 
title known as the Malik-ul-Hedjaz. Is there any one, Sir, who is pre- 
pared to deny that article 139 of the Treaty of Sévres contemplated, or 
rather suggested, that the Turkish Sultan should renounce all sovereignty, 
all jurisdiction over Mussalmans, which could not mean political jurisdic- 
tion, but could only mean his religious jurisdiction over the Mussalmans 
of the world ? 


Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Did- 
not the Government of India do their best to bring about a modification 
of the Treaty of Sévres ? 

Mr. Chaman Lal : The Honourable Member wants to know whether it 
was not the Government of India, who brought about a revision of the 
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Mr. President : Order, order. I must remind the Honourable Member 
that we cannot turn this into a debate on foreign policy. The Honour- 
able Member himself has restricted this debate by the terms of his own 
notice. It is the question whether the Government of India were or were 
not exercising their discretion properly in imposing certain restrictions 
which made it impossible for certain citizens of India to proceed on a certain 


mission. 

Mr. Chaman Lal : I merely wanted to point out, Sir, that the genesis of 
the whole trouble which has resulted now in not granting passports to the 
gentlemen I have mentioned lay in the fact that there was an international 
intrigue and an international intrigue which exists even to-day. The 
results of this intrigue were such that there was throughout India a great 
wave of agitation amongst the Mussalmaas of India ; so much so that great 
men like Mahatma Gandhi threw in their lot with the Muhammadans on 
the side of the persecuted against the persecutors. And the result of this 
agitation was that Maulana Shaukat Ali and Maulana Muhammad Ali 
were interned and hundreds of their colleagues were imprisoned. 


What, Sir, is it that they demand? They demand nothing but this 
that .they should be allowed to proceed peacefully on their mission to 
other countries in order to bring about a settlement of the Khilafat ques- 
tion. Nobody here will deny that the Muhammadans of India along with 
the Muhammadans of the rest of the world are very greatly agitated about 
the Khilafat question. And it is in order to settle that question, in order 
to bring peace and tranquillity in the Mussalman world, that Maulana 
Shaukat Ali and Maulana Muhammad Ali, the acknowledged leaders of 
the Mussalmans of India, demand passports to go abroad—aye indeed in 
order to settle this matter in consultation with their co-religionists. They 
are going on a purely religious mission. It may be said that passports 
‘would have been granted to them if they had been going on a purely reli- 
gious mission and that this mission is not purely religious. I challenge that 
statement. The ban that has been placed upon them is unconditional. 
It does not say, you shall not go to such and such a country; it does not 
say that the mission shall be only for religious propaganda. It says quite 
clearly that persons who have been convicted of causing disaffection, per- 
sons who have been convicted of crimes against the State, those are the per- 
sons who shall not be allowed passports. The reply to this declara- 
tion made by Government, issued by Maulana Shaukat Ali, is a very interest- 
ing document. Itsays: 

““ With reference to the first part of para. 1 of that letter the undersigned regrets that he 
is unable to appreciate the Teasons assigned for a previous consultation with the Governments 
of various countries to be visited and no other reason is ‘ obvious.’ The Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee has no reason to doubt that the Governments concerned would be prepared to receive 


the delegations, unless of course any outside influence is brought to bear upon som 
a > : . gat t e of them 
a prejudice against these delegations is thereby sought to be created.” “ ~~ 


, May I remind’ the House that only a couple of days ago a cable was re- 
ceived from Angora which said that they would welcome the delegation 
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which was. intended to be sent out by the Central Khilafat Committee. 
Further, Maulana Shaukat Ali states : 


““As a matter of fact, however, the Turkish Government has already telegraphed that the 
Khilafat delegation would be most welcome and Al-Qibla, the official organ of the Hedjaz Go- 
vernment, has also published that the Sharif Saheb of Mecca is equally prepared to welcome 
such a delegation. Other indications also exist which leave the Central Khilafat Committee 
in no doubt about the matter. 

Even if the Central Khilafat Committee had any doubt about the reception of these dele- 
gations it would be far from clear why the Government of India should want to elicit the views 
of the Governments in question with regard to a matter with which only Mussalmans are con- 
cerned. It is a religious obligation imposed on every Muslim to exert himself and make peace 
whenever some Muslims have fallen out amongst themselves and the situation in Muslim coun- 
tries which the Khilafat delegation under reference would seek to improve has recently been 
aggravated as newspapers indicate by a sanguinary conflict in which one of the sons of the Sharif 
_ Saheb of Mecea is stated to have been severely wounded by the forces of the Amir of Najd. It 
is surprising indeed that it should occur to any non-Muslim that such peaceful efforts as the 
delegations are intended to make would be unwelcome to those who share the same religion 
and are bound to recognise the imperative nature of a Muslim’s duty to make peace between his 
brethren. 

It has repeatedly been declared by the Government of India that it does not desire to inter- 
fere in the religious concerns of the Mussalmans. The undersigned has no doubt that the Mus- 
salmans of India would look upon the intervention of Government in this matter as undesirable 
interference in a purely religious matter which is a domestic concern of the Mussalmans them- 
selves and that they would certainly regard such interference as contrary to the repeated de- 
clarations of Government. 


As things stand at present it is entirely in the hands of Government to prevent any Muslim 
who wants to do his obvious duty by his co-religionists from going out of this country to de it. 


Moreover, it is universally understood that the object of issuing passports by a State is 
to enable those who apply for them to seek the protection of the representatives of that State 
in the countries to be visited in case of necessity. The Khilafat delegations would not need 
and do not desire such protection and passports have been applied for only because under exist- 
ing rules no Indian can leave the shores of India without them. To refuse to issue passports in 
such a case seems to be a clear abuse of a system designed in the interests of those who apply 
for passports. In conclusion the undersigned trusts that the passports applied for will be issued 
without further delay.” 


That, Sir, is the situation according to Maulana Shaukat Ali who applied 
for the passports and was refused because the Government laid down certain 
conditions. Further there was another letter to which I need not refer 
at the present moment in which the Government said that they wanted 
an undertaking from those who were going in this mission that they 
would not indulge in any sort of political propaganda. It passes my 
understandmg how anybody could imagine that a purely religious mission 
of peace is going to indulge in any sort of political propaganda. I do 
not believe that this delegation were going to indulge in any political pro- 
paganda. They were going ona purely religious mission of peace and that 
alone should have been enough for you to grant them their passports forth- 
with. 

There are three grave issues involved in the question I have raised. 
In the first place, as Maulana Shaukat Ali pointed out, and as I allege, 
the Government are interfering with the religious liberty of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects. There isa passage which I would ask Honourable Mem- 
bers to note with great attention. It reads as follows : 

‘“¢ Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude 
tlie solace of Religion, We disclaim alike the Right and the desire to impose Our Convictions 
on any of Our Subjects. We declare it to be Our Royal Will and Pleasure that none be in any 


wise favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their Religious Faith or Observances ; 
but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the Law,......... mi 
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This is a passage from the proclamation of Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
of November the first, 1858. Is it consistent with the principles enunciat- 
edin that passage for you to refuse passports to delegates goin g out to 
do nothing more than their religious duty ? I declare, Sir, that it is not 
consistent with principles you yourself uphold. 

In the second place, I assert that you are trying to interfere with the cons- 
titutional liberty of His Majesty’s Indian subjeets, and I call to your 
mind the fact that you are abusing the law in imposing any restrictions 
upon the grant of passports to His Majesty’s subjects. I challenge you 
to point out the specific provisions of the law under which you have refused 
those passports. Take the Passport Act of 1920, Act XXXIV. Where 
in the whole of this Act do you find a single provision, a single clause which 
gives you the power torefuse passports to His Majesty’s Indian subjects ? 
The Act says that no person shall enter British India including British 
Baluchistan, the Santhal Pargannas without a passport? Where does it say 
that no British subjects shall leave India without a passport. It is entirely 
an Act for those who enter India not for those who leave the shores of India. 
Neither in the Act nor in the Rules issued by notification under it 
is there a single passage, a single clause ora single word which gives 
you the power to refuse a passport to any of His Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects who demand those passports from you. Finally, Sir, I contend that: 
you are interfering with the political liberty of His Majesty’s subjects by 
the restrictions and conditions which you have laid down and which I have 
read out toyou. Under such restrictions, under such rules that you have 
laid down, under such conditions that you have imposed, you really are by 
executive order passing an order of internment, upon those members of 
the delegation who intend to leave this country. You interned them once 
and you localised their internment, but now you want to turn the whole of 
India into an internment camp. You really are taking your stand upon 
absolutism and upon autocracy. You are content and you are at peace 
only if you can seal your ports and if you can turn the key in the lock 
of your prison house. You are content and at peace only if you have 
stamped under foot the ordinary principles of human liberty and human free- 
dom. Let it not be said that you are not prepared tolisten to the voice 
of the people, that you never will be responsible to the people of India. 
that it is your policy to own responsibility neither to man nor to God. 


Mr. President : The question is: 
**That this House do now adjourn.” 


Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces: European): Sir, 
there seems to be some misapprehension underlying this motion and 
giving rise to some of the very natural excitement which we have wit- 
nessed. Mr. Chaman Lal rightly said that the Indian Passport Act 
is designed to control the entry of people into India and not to control 
the departure of British Indians from India. The Act is really, as [ 
understand it, irrelevant to this discussion. It is wholly wrong to say 
that the refusal of the passport to Maulanas Muhammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali, if it should take place, would amount to an internment 
of them in India. It would be nothing of the kind. There is nothing 
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in the passport law of India to keep them interned in India. They can go 
‘out when they please ; but it is when they come to the boundaries of a foreign 
country—Turkey, for example, that the passport law of that country will 
bar them (Mr. N.C. Kelkar: “ Let it.’’) if its Government be so minded to 
use its passport law. I may say, subject of course to correction, because 
I am not aware of what may be the treaty arrangements—those are only known 
to the Governments concerned,—that, if the Turkish Government desire to 
welcome this deputation, they can let it enter Turkey without any pass- 
ports whatever. But where is the law which compels the Government of India 
to give a passport to any particular person to go to any particular country ? 
Such a passport could not be given to go to Turkey, I imagine, unless the wishes 
of the Turkish Government were specially communicated or are generally 
known to the Government of India. Now I have seen in the papers that the 
present Government of Turkey have gone so far as to prohibit His 
Holiness the Khalifa himself from indulging in any propaganda with regard 
to the Khilafat. If that is so, then surely any Government would have to 
be very careful to ascertain what might be the wishes of the Turkish Govern- 
ment before they could give passports to a deputation whose object 
is to preach on that particular subject in Turkey. But apart from that, 
if there is no law to compel the Government of 
India to give a passport to any particular person, 
are the Government of India unreasonable in refusing, or would they be un- 
reasonable, if they should refuse passports to persons who, in season and out 
of season, have declared that they do not recognise the Government of India 
as any Government at all, and that the only Government to which they owe 
allegiance is the Government of Turkey ? If that is so, let them go direct to 
the Government they recognise and ask for the passports they want, and if 
their mission is a purely religious one, I have no doubt whatever that, with 
the strong religious feeling that prevails throughout Islam, they will get per- 
mission without any difficulty. So far as this delegation is said to be a 
purely religious one, I do not profess to be able to explain one feature of it ; 
I make no suggestion, no insinuation, because I do not know the facts. But 
it does seem to me that a point which would require explanation is how it 
happens that in a purely Islamic deputation,—a purely religious deputation, 
—two of the members are Brahmins ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Something that 
Mr. Muhammad Yakub has said for he spoke, if I may be allowed to 
say so, with greater restraint on one aspect of the question than some of the 
previous speakers—makes it advisable for me to explain the position of Go- 
vernment at this stage. For I should be unwilling indeed to allow other 
speakers to suggest that in the action we have taken we were actuated even 
in the most distant manner by antipathy to Muhammadan religious as- 
pirations or by any desire to place in their way obstacles to their attempts 
to find a solution to the difficulties arising from questions about the Khilafat. 
I know as well as anyone here the intensity of feeling that has been arousea 
lately in India on the subject of the Khilafat, just as I know well the deep 
feeling that prevailed in India. when it was feared that Hurope was combin- 
ing against Turkey, when it was believed that the Khilafat was in danger from 
‘without. I should be genuinely grieved, not merely on grounds of State 
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but for personal grounds to see my Muhammadan friends once again harassed 

by any recollection of these feelings, for I could hope they were banished for 
good. Some of my Honourable friends who have spoken on this subject 

have assumed, but entirely without warrant, that we were proposing to place 
an embargo on delegations as such going either to Angora or to the other Mus- 
lim countries. It is entirely wrong to say that we are interfering with what 
has been described as a domestic concern of Muhammadans, that we are pre- 
venting Muhammadans as such going on religious missions, that we have 

acceded in any way to what Mr. Chaman Lal described as a sinister interna- 
tional intrigue. All we have done is to lay down certain principles under which: 
we would grant passports to delegations proposing to visit certain countries, 

always assuming that those countries themselves were willing to receive a 
delegation from India, a matter which has yet to be ascertained. Now, what 
right have we, says the Mover for the adjournment, what legal right have we 
to lay down any such principles? As Sir Henry Stanyon correctly pointed 
out, our passport law refers only to persons coming into India. If we grant 
passports to persons leaving India, it is because they need them to gain entry 
into certain other States which require passports ; we do not grant them under 
our own passport law, but to meet the requirements of the laws of other 
countries. Applicants for such passports cannot therefore assert that they 
have a legal claim to obtain passports from us; it is a privilege obtained at 

the hands of the State. It is because the State is responsible for the conduct 
of its subjects to whom it gives passports to visit other countries, it is because 
the State is responsible for their safety in those countries, that it exercises 
a discretion in granting passports to those that leave its shores. Let me re- 
peat—tor one cannot be too clear on that point—that, if the citizen of any 
State requires from his State authorities that they should give him a pass- 
port to any other country, then he is asking a privilege and he cannot claim 
it as aright. To proceed. In the present case, we were not considering ordi- 
nary applications for passports. As the Honourable Member knows, it is 
not necessary to get a passport, for instance, to perform your sacred duties at 
the Hedjaz. This is the case of a delegation visiting another country, seeking 
possibly access to its political leaders, but certainly seeking access to large 
bodies of persons who influence the opinion of that country, religious or other- 
wise. In such circumstances, it is only a matter of ordinary diplomatic usage 
that we should ask the country which such a deputation intends to visit, whe- 

ther they would welcome its arrival. This is universally done ; its need is 
obvious and will be admitted. But before we approached the countries in. 
question, we ourselves laid down certain requirements for the personnel of 

these delegations, and here I think that the chief cause of difficulty of my 
friends arises. The terms which we laid down have been read to the House - 

they are no doubt clear in Member’s minds. We have first laid down that 
we would not exercise this discretion or assume this responsibility on behalf 
of persons who have been convicted of certain offences. I ask, is it reasonable 
of any State that it should assume this responsibility on behalf of those who. 
have been ill-advised enough—I use the mildest terms that occurs to me— 

ill-advised enough to preach insubordination or worse to its troops and who 

have been convicted of that offence 2 Remember, that they are asking the 

State to accept responsibility for them, and to spread the shadow of its pro-- 
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tection over them. Again we have said that we will not exercise our discre- 
tion in favour of those who have been convicted of certain offences against 
the State of other descriptions, not falling within that graver charge. But 
here again, is that an unreasonable requirement ? You do not acknowledge 
the authority of the State ; what right have you to go to the State and ask 
that it shall protect you when you go abroad ? 


Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer : May I interrupt the Honourable the Home Member 
and draw his attention to certain statements which Maulana Muhammad Ali 
made recently in which he said that his quarrel was not with the King of 
England to whom he bore allegiance, and when a Resolution for complete 
independence was brought before the Congress, he said that he believed in 
Swaraj within the Empire and he also made repeated statements to the effect 
that he was not prepared not preparing to go out of the Empire. It is clear, 
therefore, that Maulana Muhammad Ali’s views have undergone a radical 
change and I think it would be desirable for the Honourable the Home Member 
to review the situation in the light of recent events and utterances. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I quite recognise the force of 
what my Honourable friend says. I am aware of what Mr. Muhammad 
Ali said at Cocanada. I think, however, that I should require from him 
something further before I felt that he had purged himself of the original 
offence for which he was convicted at Karachi. However, if I may continue. 
There are certain persons who for their own reasons, rightly or wrongly, defy 
the authority of the State. Is it in any way reasonable that they should come 
to the State, and ask that it should exercise its powers in their behalf and give 
them the benefit of its protection abroad? I want to make one further dis- 
tinction in that respect. When a British Indian subject leaves India, with 
a British Indian passport, the protection that he can claim abroad is that not 
of the Indian Government but of the British Empire, and in the last resort 
it is the Government of the United Kingdom which must be responsible for 
British Indian subjects when they are visiting the countries named. Let 
me advert also for one minute to another fact. Each one of the countries which 
the said deputation proposes to visit has lately been the subject of much con- 
troversy and much dissension. One of them, Turkey, has only lately concluded 
its peace with the British Empire. Another the Hedjaz, is situated in cir- 
cumstances of the utmost difficulty owing to the existence of powerful and some- 
times hostile Arab neighbouring tribes. Persia appears to beein the throes 
of a dynastic revolution. I say only this that the British Government would 
have every right to exercise the greatest caution in approaching the Govern- 
ments of these countries in regard to the deputations which it is proposed to 
send from India. 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
May I ask, in that case, whether the British Government will be responsible 
for refusing passports or the Government of India ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I think I have made my case per- 
fectly clear; namely, we have laid down these principles regarding the per- 
sonnel, and that when we get the names of the delegations settled ; it will 
then be for the British Government to arrange with the Government of these 
countries for their visit to them. Then, Sir, what is there in this which cons- 
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titutes even in the very vaguest way any kind of an attack on religion ? What 
is there in all this of an offence to the Moslems of India at large? We have 
laid down certain restrictions. It is possible that those restrictions will pre- 
vent a few of the persons who were mentioned by the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee from taking part in those deputations. Is that really an offence against 
the Moslems of India? Does the united Moslem world of India subscribe 
to the belief that the only solution of the difficulties of the Khilafat can be found 
in the presence of Mr. Muhammad Aliand his brother? (Some Voices : “ Yes’’.) 
Well, for my part, I say I require some further evidence of that. I should 
be completely astonished if that doctrine was subscribed to by all the Members 
of this Assembly : and I again should be even more astonished if Moslems at 
large felt it necessary that advice on the Khilafat question should be offered 
to Angora by Hindusympathizers. But be that as it may, there is at all events 
nothing of an offence to the Moslem world. | There is in all this nothing of that 
restriction of the general liberty of the subject of which we were told just 
now. I am prepared to believe that this order has given offence to some of 
my friends, but if they take offence, I would ask them only this, that they 
should take offence not on exaggerated grounds but on the true ground, 
namely, their personal attachment to the particular persons of the delegations 
against whom these orders will operate. I understand that feeling. But 
in common justice it is not right for them to say here or to repeat elsewhere 
that we have been guided by any feeling against the Moslems or their religion 
or that we intend to do anything which would prevent the peaceful and suc- 
cessful solution of the Khilafat difficulty. 


Mr. President : The question is that the question be now put. 
The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is that this House do now adjourn. 
The motion was adopted. 


14th March, 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE GREETINGS OF THE ASSEMBLY TO THE LABOUR 
PARTY. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkhund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to move the following Resolution : 
“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to convey the greet- 


ings of this House to the Right Honourable Ramsay MacDonald, and other Members of the new 
Cabinet on their advent into power.” 


Sir, unique as the occasion undoubtedly is, it does not, for obvious reasons, 
call for along speech. For the first time in the constitutional history 
of England the Labour Party takes up the reins of an Empire built on essen- 
tially conservative traditions. For the first time in the history of modern 
Kurope the bulwark of an uncompromising Capitalism and class domination 
in Eugland has beenshaken. To the Indian subjects of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, the historie event is full ot possibilities. The so called “ Depen- 
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dency ”’ has suffered, generation after generation, under the yoke of a bureau- 
cracy which holds a monopoly of prestige and political power. The great 
war in Europe brought to the forefront the labouring classes in various stages 
of revolution and evolution. But it looked as if the privileged classes in Eng- 
land would still resist successfully the advancing Labour forces. Yet cir- 
cumstances have combined to make the long expected and much desired event 
an actuality, in spite of all the powers of English Conservatism and Liberalism. 
So far as India is concerned, the changes of Governments and parties have never 
meant much to us, as was observed by His Excellency the Viceroy in this very 
House the other day. Out of our long experience of political shufilinge to 
which we have been invariably subjected, comes the feeling that the parties 
may go and the parties may come but the bureaucracy goes on 
for ever. To this feeling of hopelessness and helplessness is due the present 
political situation in India. 


Lest I may be misunderstood, I hasten to submit that I do not expect 
miracles from the new Government, neither do I believe that a Labour Go- 
vernment would solve the present complications of the Indian problem, so 
to say, with a touch of the magician’s wand. I know, as probably mest of 
us in this House do, the limitations of a Government which depends for its 
very existence on the support of the Liberal party. But we know that dur- 
ing the last few years of an acute political unrest in our country, Labour was 
the only party in England which had the courage and honesty to extend to 
a suffering people their sympathies. Not that we underrate the friendship 
of other public men in England who have been working for us, but it is a fact 
that had it not been for the Labourites, the British nation would have known 
little or nothing of what India suffered.. It was Labour Conference at which 
India’s claim to the right of self-determination was first supported in no un- 
certain terms. Ina Resolution moved by Mr. Ben Spoor at the 1920 Sessions 
of the Labour Conference at Scarborough the party demanded “ the full and 
frank application of this principle in the re-organisation of the Government 
of India.’ It emphatically protested “‘ against the militant and repressive 
methods adopted by the present British Government ” and expressed “ its 
sympathy with the people now held in subjugation.” It condemned in the 
strongest possible terms ‘‘ the cruel and barbarous action of theBritish officers 
in the Punjab,” extended its ‘‘ sympathy to sufferers of these unpardonable 
atrocities ’’ and urged “ that all officials concerned should be formally brought 
to trial.”” No wonder then, Sir, that our hearts go out to the Labour Party 
in the great responsibility they have accepted. As an Indian journalist of 
the Liberal school of thought remarked in well chosen words, 


“the Labour party is itself an organised protest against privilege and prescription, it is 
an embodied rebellion against vested interests and class privileges and must instinctively feel 
a natural sympathy for the weaker of the two parties anywhere in the world.” 


Therein lies our hope. We may not expect much from a Labour Govern- 
ment in England, but are we not justified in looking forward to a better result 
than we ever had from other parties? They may not bring us our hearts 
desire all at once but they are, with the breadth of their vision and their re- 
cognition of the rights of subject peoples, likely to understand and appre- 
ciate the intense craving of the Indian people, after more than 150 years of 
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abject subjugation, to rise to the higher and more respectable and honour- 
able level of a self-governing member of the British Commonwealth and thus 
to save themselves from the insults and indignities offered to them by other 
British Colonies and by a British oligarchy in their own land. The best we 
expect is a change in the angle of vision and in the spirit in which India has 
been hitherto administered from behind the closed doors of 10, Downing Street 
and Whitehall. By their encouragement and sympathy the Labourites 
would give the breeze the power of a gale to wash away the old and obstinate 
rock of class and colour prejudice which has hindered progress. 


At the Scarborough Labour Conference, Mr. Ben Spoor, M. P., one of 
the leading men of the Labour Party who is now also a leading member of 
the Labour Party, remarked, with reference to the Reforms Act, that “ they 
felt that no real measure of justice has been done to India” and that they 
felt “that the Indian people at a very early date must secure a larger measure 
of self-control than they had had offered to them in the Government of India 
Act.” Only recently Mr. George Lansbury, while speaking at Wakefield 
declared : | 


‘“‘] believe in my heart that it is a God-given opportunity that the Labour movement of 
this country has to-day to stave off the upheaval in India. I believe that the people, if they 
get the opportunity, can do such things as will make Indians believe that we mean what we 
say when we tell them that we want India to be the brightest jewel in the great British federa- 
tion of free peoples.” 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech at the Queen Hall’s meeting in June 
last, Colonel Wedgewood’s speech in the House of Commons and the Party’s 
manifesto issued just before the last General Election, which appealed to all 
citizens to take a generous and courageous stand for Right and Justice and to 
hold out their hands of freindship and good-will to the struggling people every- 
where who want freedom, security and a happier life, are but a few indications 
of the fundamental principles which are to guide the Labour Government’s 
policy. We hope, therefore, that they will steer clear of the antiquated shib- 
boleths of the “‘ white man’s civilising mission,” “the prestige of the ruling 
class,” and the “ Divine right to govern the black and brown.” Although 
the determined onslaughts of the British Die-hard may hamper the noble 
work of the Labour party, we trust that it will return to power again and 
again with a clear and stronger majority and that ultimately it would be in its 
power to accord us the right to call ourselves a nation, to live our own life, to 
develop our own civilisation on national lines and to be able to look other 
peoples in the face. Secure in our indomitable faith in the rightousness of 
our cause we welcome the dawn of a new hope. 


With these few words, Sir, I submit my proposition for the favourable 
consideration of this House. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, after a long and bravely sustained struggle, the Labour 
Party has come into power for the first time in the Parliamentary history of 
England. It has lived through good and evil report, always standing for greater 
freedom, greater justice to humanity at large and perfect equality between 
man and man. The success of the Labour Party in England is the success 
of these noble prinicples and carries with it hope and encouragement to all 
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who love their own freedom and are striving to attain it at any cost. The 
members of the Swaraj Party are therefore glad to join the Honourable Mover 
of this Resolution in his desire to convey the greetings of the House to the 
Labour Party on its advent to power. 


There can be little in common between a party of free Englishmen and the 
Swaraj Party formed by a people held in subjection by free England. The 
‘former started under a constitution which has made it possible for an engine 
cleaner to be a Minister of the Crown and a cabin boy to rise to the exalted 
position of the Viceroy of India. The latter has yet to secure for the people 
ot India the most elementary rights of citizenship. But the Labour Party 
and specially some of the “ wild men ” in it have in the past stood forth as 
staunch friends of India, and India, ever ready to grasp the hand of fellow- 
ship extended to it, has loved and honoured them in return. Many of us in 
this House enjoy the personal friendship of some of the wild as well as the so- 
ber men of the Party, and it is but natural for us to offer them our sincere 
congratulations on their success. We note with regret that the leader of this 
great Party which is committed to the principle of the right of self-determi- 
nation for all nations, great and small, should immediately before taking charge 
of his high office have thought it necessary to sound a note of warning to us 
for claiming that very right. But we have not forgotten what he said in April 
1918. In a private letter intended for publication and recently published 
in the press he said : 


“In my opinion Home Rule for India has now become inevitable. The British adminis- 
“tration of your country has its logical and necessary outcome in your own self-government. 
In ordinary times that would have been long postponed, but the circumstances of your country 
have so changed as to make it wise and politic. The war has hastened this evolution and has 
suddenly brought the country face to face with its ultimate duties. We must trust India just 
-as we must trust Ireland. We must allow India to develop a culture of its own. We must 
lay on the Indian people both the burdens and responsibilities and make them the custodians 
-of their own welfare. I would therefore give them not merely a minimum measure but a gene- 
rous one. Whatever form the governing machinery may take, two things must be granted. 
In the first place, the Viceroy’s Council must be of the nature of a Cabinet and must be res- 
ponsible to the representative authorities. In the second place, India must have control of her 
own finances. I hope that broad-minded wisdom is to assist both of us to arrive at a happy 
conclusion.” 


We can only hope that this broad-minded wisdom will be brought to bear upon 
the demand that we have put forward. Meanwhile, Sir, in the words of Abra- 


ham Lincoln: : 


‘* with malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, we strive on to finish the work we are in.”’ 


Sir, I beg to support the motion on behalf of the Swaraj Party. 


Maulvi Abul Kasem (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I beg 
to associate myself with the Resolution as it stands. We offer our congra- 
tulations to the Right Honourable Ramsay MacDonald on his accession to 
office and to his colleagues ; but I do it, Sir, from no selfish motive. I am 
not a believer in the fact that self-govenment can be obtained for this country 
as the gift of one party or the other in England. | for one, Sir, will not allow 
India to be made a football to be kicked about by one party or the other. But, 
Sir, I hope and trust that when this Resolution is communicated to the Head 
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of the British Government and the Head of the British Empire, he will remem- 
ber what he said some years ago when he was not in office. Sir, it has been 
my experience and I believe it has been the experience of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and others, that Britishers or Indians hold one opinion when they are out of 
office and another when they are filling responsible positions ; and we in this 
House, whether in this Session or the previous one, have seen Honourable 
Members on the other side—I mean my countrymen like Sir Te} Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir Muhammad Shafi and Sir Narasimha Sarma—confronted with re- 
ports of speeches they had made previous to their accepting office in the Gov- 
ernment of India. I hope and trust, Sir, that the Right Honourable Ramsay 
MacDonald and some of his colleagues will stick to the opinion which they 
expressed and clearly expressed years back when they had neither charge 
of office nor any expectation of getting into it at an early date. 

Sir Gordon Fraser (Madras: European): Sir, I heartily support the 
Resolution before the Council and I am sure I am speaking on behalf of all 
my European fellow members when I say that we congratulate Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his Cabinet on their advent to power. 

The Honorable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Ido not think 
it is fitting that the Government Benches should be silent on this occasion. 
It is not because we desire to express or indeed are entitled to express 
any opinion as to the influence which the advent of a Labour Goverrment 
may have on the course of politics either in England or in India; nor because: 
we desire to express either pleasure or regret at the departure of one Govern- 
ment and the advent of another, or have any feelings as to the extent to 
which one Government rather than another is likely to agree with the views 
which we ourselves hold as to the manner in which the administration of India 
should be carried on. We regard the Cabinet simply as the executive of 
His Majesty’s Government; that is the view 
which we are bound to take as servants of the: 
Crown. Nevertheless, Sir, we also are members of this House, and there 
is certainly one aspect of the good wishes which this House desires to send 
to the Cabinet with which we desire to associate ourselves. They are faced 
with great difficulties, difficulties which are not confined to the United King- 
dom only, but of world-wide origin and extent ; there must be no one here: 
who does not wish them success in finding a solution of the problems which 
lie before them, problems which demand the highest statesmanship and the. 
greatest qualities both of mind and heart. We, no less than the House, wish 
them Godspeed in the difficult journey which lies before them. Let me add 
Sir,—though it is unnecessary, yet it is not impertinent for me to do so— 
that whatever instructions His Majesty’s Government may give us and what- 
ever action they may desire to take in regard to India, they are entitled to 
claim and they will assuredly receive from us that loyalty which we always 
have rendered and always shall render to the Government of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 


Diwan Bahadur R. Rangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, as my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, confined his 
remarks to what he calls the Swarajist party, I am tempted to make a few 
remarks on behalf of the Independents here. He might have whole-hearted- 
ly associated us also in the hearty welcome he extended to the Labour Party 
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on its coming into power now. I wish to associate myself, I wish to associate 
the whole of the Indian element in this Assembly, in the weleome which 
has been extended to the Labour Party. Sir, I was reading only this morning 
one of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s books—I have got four of them now and I 
am slowly reading them one by one. He wrote a book in 1920 called “A 
Policy for the Labour Party ;” and, Sir, he has given avery soft corner to 
India in one of the paragraphs in that book. I hope he will remember that as 
the head of the new Government he will give effect to all that he has said. 
That is the prayer, Sir, of the nation and I hope that prayer will not go in 
vain. May this Government live long, so that India and England may 
continue to do common work not only for the good of India but for the good of 
the Empire. 


Mr. President : The question. is: 


; “ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to convey the greet- 
ings of this House to the Right Honourable Ramsay MacDonald, and other Members of the new 
Cabinet on their advent into power.” 


The motion was adopted. 


Sth February 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE THE GRANT OF FULL SELF-GOVERNING 
DOMINION STATUS TO INDIA. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City. Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, I formally moved the Resolution* which stands in my name, 
the other day, and Lam really happy that Iwas able to do so, for [am a some- 
what superstitious person. Sir, when I tabled my motion on this most impor- 
tant subject, | was wondering whether the chances of the ballot box would 
give me an opportunity to open that subject for discussion here to-day or 
on any other day. But, Sir, I happened to be present in Delhi on the first 
day of the ballot, and I brought my will to bear upon the ballot box with 
the assistance of an English friend of mine who happened to be present also 
on the spot. That English friend little knew what mischief I was up to. 
Before he knew what the subject was, and when the ballot hox was about 
to turn, he wished me success. I grappled his hand and out came No. 1,. 
which was my subject which is posted for discussion to-day. We shook 
hands together on the result of the ballot, and T hope, Sir, we will be shaking 
hands across the benches on the result of the motion to-day. 

Sir, the subject of my Resolution is very plain. I ask for the revision 
of the Government of India Act. The Government of India Act was passed 
only recently after a great deal of discussion, after a great deal of examination, 


* “This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased 
to take at a very early date the necessary steps (including if necessary procuring the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission) for revising the Government of India Act so as to secure for India 
full self-governing Dominion status within the British Empire and Provincial Autonomy in the: 
Provinces.’”, 


- 
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after joint deliberations of Joint Commitiees and after examination of witnesses 
who had gone all the way to England, and it must bea daring motion indeed to 
ask for the revision of such an ‘Act, which was so carefully passed after such 
cogitation and consultation. 

Sir, I plead guilty to the charge of venturesomeness in bringing forward 
such a motion. Atthe time this Act was under consideration I was not 
very much of an active politician. I had gone to the back benches in poli- 
tics from the year 1917 onwards. J was watching from a distance the growth 
of this constitution. Sir, it happened to my lot, at the invitation of the 
Principal of the Madras Law College, to deliver a course of lectures on this 
new constitution. I examined this new constitution with a lawyer’s eye, 
not with a politician’s eye, and, having considered it in all its details, I came 
to the conclusion it was a vast improvement on the then existing constitution. 
I then came to the conclusion that I should lend a helping hand in working 
the constitution and so sought the suffrage of the citizens of Madras to be 
returned to this Assembly. You well remember the day, Sir, when I approached 
you with trembling feet in your Chamber, how morose and sullen I looked when 
I appeared before you. I was sullen, I was morose, but I was somewhat of 
an optimist at that time. I had faith in the constitution, but I had not faith 
in the gentlemen on the Government Benches. I was suspicious what their 
attitude was going to be in working the Reforms. I was wary and cautious. 
Sir, when His Royal Highness, the Duke of Connaught, graced that Chair 
which you are occupying to-day, the gallant soldier that he was and with the 
invisible tears in his eyes, ne referred to the shadow of Amritsar, he referred to 
his mother’s message to this country, and, when Sir, it was followed by an- 
nouncements made by the then Viceroy and when again it was followed 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief saying he was our humble servant 

-and when again Sir Malcolm Hailey, as he then was the Finance Member, 
told us that it was by our mandate taxation was to be imposed, when, Sir, 
I found frank and free answers given to questions put in the House, when I 
found a ready response on the part of the Government Benches to the Resolu- 
tions which were tabled on the non-official side, my optimism grew stronger, 
my sullenness left me and I threw my heart and soul into the work. Sir, 1921 
was a blessed year in the working of the Reforms. We put our shoulders to 

_the wheel, much to the annoyance of my friends, whom I am glad to welcome 
here to-day in this House. They misunderstood our position, they kept aloof 
and Sir, when, therefore, we see them here to-day, some of them at least, when 
we see them at close quarters, we find what mutual mistakes we have been 
making hitherto. I had not known many non-co-operator friends in close 
contact. I knew some of the mild co-operators in Madras. Madras is always 
a mild place, as it is famous for its mild cigars. Therefore, I was not afraid 
of the non-co-operators in Madras, but I was somewhat suspicious of the non- 
co-operators from elsewhere. Sir, during the last few days it has been my 
proud privilege to associate with them not only on the floor of this House 
but round the table discussing grave and important issues, and I am sure my 
Honourable friends on the Government Benches also have had opportunities 
of knowing them at close quarters, not as represented in the columns of the 

-“ Pioneer ” or the ‘“‘ Englishman,” but as you come to know them on the spot. 
Sir, I am sure the first day’s suspicious eyes are now no longer there. I was 
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glad to note the other day the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey hailing his old 
friend, Mr. Patel, and speaking to him in whispers. Sir, thisisa bracing atmos- 
phere. This is a place where we forget ourselves when we are bent upon the 
common good of the country. The common good of the country is what 
we are all after. Sir, many a misunderstanding between people and people 
in this land arises out of the fact that we do not know each other at close 
quarters. We see each other with others’ lenses which magnify, which distort, 
and that is the cause, the frequent cause, of many a misunderstanding between 
the Englishman and the Indian, between the official and the non-official. 
Sir, as I stated, I was thanking Providence on that day when the ballot drew 
this Resolution as the first Resolution. I was doubtful whether the atmos- 
phere in which I was going to move the Resolution was going to be a good 
atmosphere, was going to be a suitable atmosphere, for discussing such a grave 
issue. Sir, there again Providence has come to our rescue. By that one 
very just, wise and generous act of statesmanship on the part of Lord Reading’s 
‘Government in releasing that great man, that great friend of the English Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Gandhi, Sir, the Government have created an atmosphere for a 
full and free discussion of this most important Resolution. By that act they 
have brought good will into the floor of this House, and I hope, Sir, that, with 
the advent of the new Labour Government in England, good days are in store 
for India, good days are in store for the Empire. For without India what is 
the Empire? And after all, what is the object of a constitution for any coun- 
try ? The great object which the people who brought about this constitution, 
in 1919 had in view was to get a Government with, the consent and co-opera- 
tion of the people. Those are the essential elements which any constitution 
maker has to keep in view and with that great object this constitution was 
‘devised ; but, Sir, has that object been fulfilled ? Has that been achieved ? 
Sir, there were three classes of people at the time the Reforms came into opera- 
tion : those who kept studiously out of it, those who wanted to work it ina 
spirit of responsive co-operation, and those on the official Benches who wanted 
to lend a helping hand in bringing into existence the new constitution. Sir, 
the latter two tried to do their best for the existing constitution. The goal 
has been laid before us, namely, full responsible Government in this country. 
There is no mistake about it. There is no going back upon it and the question 
is whether you have been placed properly on the road to responsible Govern- 
ment with a safe machine to work it. Sir, without examining the machinery, 
but examining it merely on theoretical grounds, some of my countrymen, [ 
may say most of my countrymen, denounced it as unsuitable. We did not 
want to take that risk of pronouncing a verdict without trying the machinery. 
We tried it wholeheartedly, we tried it for three years and, Sir, what is the 
result ? From the knowledge gained by experience in the working of tne 
Reforms so far as the Central Government. is concerned, I say without hesita- 
tion that the machinery is absolutely defective If we have achieved anything 
under this machinery, it is due to the patience, to the tact and to the industry 
which we have bestowed in working that machinery. It might have broken 
down long ago. Instead of being acclaimed as a young Parliament which has 
got records of achievement to its credit, we might have gone home two or three 
years ago and said “This is broken machinery which we cannot use. Sir— 
‘wwe did not want to do it. We tried our best in orderto work with the 
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machinery. We have no less a person than His Excellency the Viceroy who 
says in closing the first Session of this Assembly : 
“The close of this Session marks a stage in the working of these Reforms. We have 


reached the end of a definite part or chapter in the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions. We have advanced one step forward, an important step in the progressive realisa- 


tion of responsible government.” 


Sir, we have taken one step. We have closed one chapter. Where is the 
next chapter? Where is the next step? Our foot is anxious to march. 
It is hanging in the air. It is dangling in the air. There is no step forward. 
Are we to walk backwards and forwards over the step which we have already 
crossed 2 Where is the next chapter ? Are we to re-read the chapter which 
we have already read—read so well and so satisfactorily ? That is where 
the difficulty comes. Sir, if you read the Preamble to the Act, if you read the 
section in the Act, it says that every 10 years, 20 years, or 30 years hence, 
40 years hence, or 50 years hence,—a cycle of decade,—you will have periodi- 
cal Commissions coming out to examine how far this institution has progressed 
or deteriorated, and how far you can march forward, or how far you can march 
backward. That is what is contemplated in the Act. No steps are provided 
in the Act for gradual realisation of responsible government. We have to go 
backwards and forwards over the same step. We have to read and re-read 
thesame chapter. Sir, willany civilised nation be content with such a constitu- 
tion 2? I ask in all seriousness, are we a civilised nation or not ? Not in the 
words of Colonel Frank Johnson who justifies flogging of the people of this 
land because their civilisation is ancient It has an ancient civilisation and 
therefore flogging was justified in his view. Sir, the more ancient the civili- 
sation, I thought the more respect you would attach to that civilisation. Sir, 
if we are fit for this responsible Government at any stage we are fit for full 
responsible Government. It is impossible to have a middle course. From 
representative institutions you have to spring to responsible Government. 
There is no such thing asa middle course. There may besafety valves here and 
there. There may be the Army, there may be the Navy, there may be the 
political relations, there may be the foreign relations which you may exclude. 
But, Sir, so far as domestic affairs are concerned, the internal development of 
the country is concerned, it is impossible to provide for partial responsibility 
in the way in which this constitution has provided. Sir, look at the idea. 
The trustees of this vast nation in this vast continent—I mean the British 
Parliament-——aré willing to entrust the lives, the education, tne advancement 
and the development of this country to Indians, but they are not willing to 
entrust law and order in the hands of these men. Sir, is it right that the trus- 
tees should part with their trust in such vital matters as education, as public 
health, as sanitation, if we are not fit to handle these subjects 2? Are they not 
more important than law and order? Are not the lives of the millions of 
people, is not the health of millions of people, is not the educational advance- 
ment and the industrial advancement of millions of people as great a trust 
in your hands as the trust as regards law and order? The very division of 
functicns, the very division of the subjects, indicates some lurking distrust 
of the people of this land. That is where it is. Unless that distrust disappears 
unless that suspicion is removed, there can never be true advancement in 
the constitution of this country. Sir, I well remember how Lord Willingdon 
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in choosing his Executive Councillor and entrusting him with the portfolio 
of law and order was warned by the wise people who surrounded him that he 
was undertaking a grave risk in entrusting that department to an Indian 
Member. He made that bold departure. He was an Executive Councillor 
no doubt, but he was an Indian. Sir, events have justified his choice. The 
very people who were afraid and suspicious of this move which Lord Willingdon 
made have afterwards gone to him and told him “‘ you made a wise choice.” 
Sir, that will be the result. It is only the entrustment of responsibility which 
breeds responsibility. It is the sense of responsibility which will create res- 
ponsibility. If you create a sense of responsibility among the people, I am 
sure they will respond to that trust. There will be no betrayal of that trust. 
I can assure you of that. Therefore, Sir, speaking of the Central Govern- 
ment, speaking of the way in which we have been working it for the last three 
years, I ask the Members of the Government Benches if they are feeling happy. 
Is my Honourable friend, Sir B. N. Sarma, feeling happy with his charge of 
the portfolio over Kenya and over South Africa ? Does he face his quondam 
non-official friends with that face which he would have had if he were res- 
ponsible to us ? He has to answer here on the floor of this House against the 
weight of the non-official opinion of his own countrymen with whom he thinks, 
with whom he feels. He has no feeling apart from ours. When he stands 
up on behalf of Government, how eloquent he is in advocating those reac- 
tionary views, those views which I know in his heart of hearts he does not 
share! (Laughter.) Is that a happy position? Sir, what is the good of 
having an Indian inside the inner council when he cannot respond to the call 
of his countrymen ? Sir, we want them responsible to this House. If he 
is responsible to some gentleman who pulls the wire seven thousand miles 
away, who is in theory responsible to the British Parliament consisting of about 
600 Members, of whom about a dozen Members take an occasional interest 
in Indian affairs more by way of amusement—they are sometimes looked upon 
as cranks because they dabble in Indian affairs—is that conducive to good 
government ? No doubt you have done very well. Nobody can deny 
that. But the time is long long past when that state of things can continue. 


Sir, the Resolution of mine records, registers, a mandate which we, 
the elected Members, have received from the country: I deliberately say 
that we have received this mandate from the country. It is true that under 
the rules only about five million people have been enfranchised and this time 
large numbers of people went to the polls unlike on the last occasion. Sir, 
I ask you to read the result of the polls. For one man who went to the polls 
to record his vote I am sure a hundred people shared the views of that man. 
Sir, I made no mistake. I did not hide what my views were from my cons- 
tituency. I asked them point blank for a mandate to place this Resolution 
before you. In the very first manifesto which I issued on the 16th August, 
1923, I told them : 


7 My aim is Swaraj for the country and I want to win it peacefully through the Legislature, 
I therefore request you to give me that mandate by returning me once again and that with a 
solid majority.” ; 


Sir, my opponent appealed to the passions and prejudices which prevailed 
unfortunately in South India. He claimed that he was a non-Brahmin. 
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He said that out of the 10,000 voters who had to go to the polls 8,500 were 
non-Brahmins, and 1,500 were Brahmins and asked the voters whether 
they were going to vote for the Brahmin or the non-Brahmin. That was 
his cry. Sir, my supporters put this pertinent question, “ Are you going 
to send a man who will put up a fight for Swaraj or one who has hitherto 
hesitated to utter or write the word Swaraj?” Sir, the votes recorded 
gave the answer. Whether they are non-Brahmins or Brahmins they all 
want Swaraj. Sir, I addressed many audiences in the city of Madras. For 
one voter who was present there were at least one hundred non-voters present. 
There was not a single difference of opinion in that matter. Sir, people realised 
it. The great doubt which is felt as regards responsible government is whether 
the people understand the meaning of the vote. Sir, speaking of the cities 
with which I am acquainted, I am sure they understand the meaning of the 
vote. It is true that in some cases, in very few cases, perhaps money buys 
the vote—I do not deny that. In what country does it not? But you ought 
not to judge by such exceptional cases. Here, so far as the people are concer- 
ned, they are accustomed to value the vote at any rate, they have traditions 
about it. When they read the Mahabharata, when they read the Ramayana, 
and when they read other ancient books which they have to read, they come 
across village assemblies, they come across accounts where the king consulted 
the people, they come across cases where elections were held. Therefore, the 
thing is still fresh in their minds, although the village institutions were killed 
by the regulations which were passed in 1816 in Madras. Still the idea sur- 
vives and the people understand the value of the vote and you can very freely 
trust them with the vote and need have no fear. Therefore, I say that this. 
Resolution records the verdict of the nation. So far as my Swaraj freinds 
who have come into the Assembly are concerned, there can be no doubt as to 
the meaning of their return, and as regards those of us who do not come under 
the Swarajist flag there can also be no doubt as to the meaning of the vote 
recorded in our favour. Whether it is from North India, or from South India, 
or from West India, or East India, the one voice has gone forth that this 
machinery under which we are now working the constitution is unsuited, 
unsatisfactory, inadequate and can no longer hold. That is the verdict of the 
nation, and are you going to receive that verdict or not? Sir, one of the 
great Queens who ruled England, I refer to Queen Elizabath, in one of her 
aphorisms said, the prince should have a big ear to hear far and near. Sir, I 
know that Lord Reading’s Government is not deaf. Have they not shown this 
by this act, this magnanimous act to which I have referred, that they are 
responsive to public opinion ? Lord Reading’s Government I have great faith in. 
Notwithstanding the words that he uttered the other day, I know in his 
heart of hearts he is a radical. Whatever he may say here, I know what 
his heart says, and I am sure he will not turn a deaf ear to this verdict 
of the nation. Sir, there is some doubt in the minds of my English freinds, 
my Scotch freinds—I know my friend Sir Campbell Rhodes has closely 
investigated and examined the constitution under which we are working. 
He is as much dissatisfied with it as I am. I know it. Now, are you going 
to allow a constitution with which every one of us is dissatisfied—are you 
going to allow it to continue simply because you have put a section in the 
Statute that ten years hence a Commission will come out and examine it 2 
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as 


Is it right, is the happiness of millions of human beings, civilised human 
beings, to rest on such considerations ? Should not a move forward be 
made? Should not the thing be made more clear? Should the thing 
be kept in abeyance like this? Sir, look at the result. Every one who 
has worked the Act, directly he throws off the trammels of office, Sir,what 
does he say? What does Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru say, who was in the 
inner Cabinet, inside that glass dome working the levers, pulling the switches, 
operating on the engine inside that glass dome? Directly he got out of that 
glass dome, what did he say? He said, “‘ The machinery is absolutely use- 
less. We cannot work any longer. How long are we to go on bended knees 
before Rangachari and Seshagiri Aiyar and others of his ilk?” That is what 
he said. He says, “ Here is a legislature clamouring for this, clamouring 
for that. Our hands are not free. We recognise the justice of the claim they 
make.” He feels that this machinery cannot work in the Central Government. 
He has said that. I am sure there are Honourable Members here and I am 
glad to see Sir Chimanlal Setalvad (I am sorry he is not here)—Local Govern- 
ments themselves, those who have experience of Local Governments and of 
this diarchical system will throw light upon the way in which the Local Govern- 
ments are worked. But I speak with first hand knowledge, not that first 
hand knowledge as being inside the glass dome, but as being just outside and 
trying to rub and flatten my nose against it to enter into it—how long am I 
to go on doing that. A day will come when we will have to throw stones at 
the glass dome and break it and enter it by force. But we now want to take 
it by consent, by co-operation. We want to try to run the machinery which 
you are keeping safely in your hands. That machinery is built at our cost, 
is maintained at our cost, and Sir, we want to have control over the running 
of that machinery. That is the real secret, that is the real secret of the agita- 
tion of the people, that is the real secret of the non-co-operation movement. 
That is the real secret of any agitation in this country. Look at the result. 
Now instead of the intelligentsia of the country bestowing all its attention, 
earnest attention and thought on development departments of this country, 
instead of trying to do this, to do that and the other, what is it dong? For 
the last three or four years the whole country is in the vortex of agitation here, . 
there and everywhere, and no public questions attract the attention which 
they ought to do. For instance, I travelled throughout the country with the 
Mercantile Marine Committee. Yesterday, Sir, my Honourable frend, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, bemoaned the absence of a mercantile marine in this 
country. But, Sir, a subject so important as that did not attract much 
attention in the country. We felt it. There is no public response to such 
Committees. We had to egg them on to come before us, those who had 
got any interest in such questions. The whole intellect of the country 
is lost in cogitating about the Reforms. They are not satisfied with it. 
Their one object is to bring about Swaraj. Their one object is to bring res- 
ponsible Government to this country. They think that these Committees are 
useless. You may travel about the country, you may do anything you like. 
We are not going to co-operate with you. That is the spirit you find. Any 
Committee which goes about does not evoke that enthusiasm, that response 
which I used to find in the earlier years. Public men shut themselves in. 
Take, for example, Lord Lee’s Commission which is going about. How 
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many elected Members of this Assembly took any interest in it? Probably, 
barring my friend, Dr. Gour, there is no one here who has gone before that 
Commission (A voice: “‘ Mr. Roy.”) Well, have the Government asked them- 
selves this question, why do people boycott these Committees ‘ _Are you 
going to allow this state of things to continue ? Will not you, as wise states- 
man, take notice 2 Will not you see things in advance and see that things 
are put in order? Is it for the good of the country, for the Empire, that such 
a state of things should continue? Therefore, I say give up all notions of 
prestige. Take note of things as they are. In 1921 I well remember Lord 
Reading’s Government were prepared to consider this question at a round 
table conference. Till December 1921 he was quite ready to go on with it and, 
unfortunately, things did not happen in the way in which they should have 
happened and therefore the thing fell through. Why should we shut our 
eyes to solid facts which stere us in the face? It is not wise to do it. There- 
fore now that a new Assembly has come into being, now that we have got the 
co-operation of people who hitherto refrained from co-operating with you 
this is a splendid opportunity for Government. In the last three or four 
days we haye noticed how ready and willing our Swarajist friends in the 
Assembly are to throw in their lot with us, in improving legislation in making 
suggestions as to Bills before us. They areas ready as any one of us to help 
‘the Government and to help this Assembly in transacting its business. You 
must take them with both hands. You have done it already. You have 
shown the way by one response, and now is the opportunity for the Govern- 
ment to show that they are really responsive to public demands for no Govern- 
ment, as I have said, can get on without being responsive to public demands. 
There can be no mistake as to the verdict of the nation. They want a revision 
of the Act. They do not want this Act to continue. They want an early revi- 
sion of the Act. The object of the revision should be to secure full responsible 
Government. Let there be no mistake as to my meaning. I want Dominion 
status abroad and responsible Government within, that is, the right to manage 
our own affairs, our internal affairs inside the country. This is what the 
people want. What is the verdict of even the Princes of this land who are 
not directly interested in the development of responsible Government 
in this country? I ask you, Sir, to look at the proceedings of the Imperial 
Conference which took place only recently when the Government of India’s 
representatives was openly insulted by an Ijishman. What did that Irish- 
man say at that Conference? Thisis Mr. Fitzgerald from the Irish Free 
State. This is that he said : 
“Putting myself in the position of an Indian I do not think the Indian representatives 
here are of an equality with us because they are not really here in a representative capacity. 
They are not really sent by an independent Indian Government and they cannot really be 
regarded as equal with the rest of us. If I were an Indian, putting myself in their position, 
I would recognise that this hypersensitiveness that they have about their treatment outside 


India arises really from the fact that they have not so far reached the degree of self-Govern- 
ment that the rest of us have reached.” 


Sir, our representatives, Ido not mean our representatives, because we did 
not send them, but the Government of India’s representatives with whom 
we should identify ourselves in this connection, were openly insulted at this 
Conference. They were told ‘‘ You are not our equals. What right have 
you to complain ?” Are you going to allow that state of things to continue 
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to your own discredit ? The great Prince whom you deputed to that Con- 
ference said, pleading before that Conference : 

“Tf India had some more definite proposition before it than having to wait every ten 
years for its destiny to be enhanced, if it had a reasonable assurance of rapid but progressive 


advancement, I believe that self-government which is the goal of us all for two-thirds of India 
would be achieved early and smoothly. 


I add this, despite anything that may be said to the contrary, that achievement is possible 
within a very much shorter period than some people would like us to believe. I know, and 
I do not need to be told, that it depends to a great extent on India’s capacity herself. I agree. 
But surely you do not desire to throw India on her own resources ? Does not she look to Britain 
to give her periodical and sustained assistance so that my country may be, as it has been in the 
past, a really genuinely grateful and loyal partner in your wonderful heritage ? I am speaking 
of self-government for two-thirds of India and in dealing with this subject I hope 1 may seek 
your indulgence for another few moments.”’ 


Then, pleading for a rapid realisation of full self-government, he said : 


‘““T would much rather you got India round a table in confidence and worked out with her 
sons, plans and methods that would be the best suited to her environment, by which she can 
obtain her goal very rapidly but at the same time in a very peaceful and loyal manner. I say 
it is possible and probable of early success and you will be doing something for 300 millions 
of human beings that will cement them to you with gratitude and brotherly feelings.” 


So he went on in that strain. That is a Prince of the royal blood, 
the Maharajah of Alwar, who takes such vital interest in this advancement. 
It is not merely the people cf this country who want a change. It is the 
Princes and the people of India for whom His Gracious Majesty the King- 
Emperor has got such great regard who are yearning for this change. I say 
you should not overlook such a demand. It will be the heiglit of folly to do 
so. It will be criminal to do so, and I implore you to have th’s constitution 
revised early. I may say, speaking for myself, I am indifferent as to what 
steps you adopt, whether it be a Royal Commission or a Committee or a Con- 
ference, but this state of things cannot continue and I ask that it be remedied 
early. 


Mr. President : Resolution moved : 


‘“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased to 
take at a very early date the necessary steps (including if necessary procuring the appointment 
of a Royal Commission) for revising the Government of India Act so as to secure for India full 
self-governing Dominion status within the British Empire and Provincial autonomy in the 
Provinces.”’ 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Sir, I am very 
grateful to you for giving me this early opportunity of rising, and for several 
reasons. I desire, in the first place, that on our side the debate should 
preserve the atmosphere which has been set by the Mover of this motion, 
and nothing will be wanting on our part to follow the tenour he has adopted. 
He referred to the sullenness and suspicion amid which he entered on his 
duties in this Assembly. I noticed at that time no sullenness in it: there 
was always, even in moments when he expressed himself most strongly, 
an engaging sense of humour about him; but I certainly noticed, as time 
went on, his growing @ppreciation of the position of Government, its diffi- 
culties, its genuine desire to work the Reforms; and, Sir, I take it asa 
happy omen that he now, who was once somewhat critical of us, has seen 
his way to submit his name to the suffrage of the Assembly as its Deputy 
President. Once we were subjected to his criticism, now we may be con- 
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tent to work together, under what, if I may use a poetical phrase, 1 may 
describe as his “ mild and magnificent eye.’ But that is not the only reason. 
We have here before us a number of Resolutions and an even larger number 
of amendments dealing with constitutional questions. My friends opposite, 
Sir—I do not use that phrase as a matter of convention : there have been many 
whose friendship I have had in the past ; we may perhaps have been parted 
for a time, but I hope to renew that friendship now, and the friendship of 
their friends—as I say, my friends opposite and I have delayed these proceed- 
ings in the attempt to clarify the issues; but your opening instructions to 
us showed that there are still a number of cross-currents to be faced in this 
debate, and I think it is well that I should have an early opportunity of 
making clear our attitude, at all events on the one main proposition that 
is now before us. The Mover has not rendered my task easy; for he had 
submitted a proposition to the Assembly which reads clearly enough in itself ; 
it is a patent demand that we should take early steps for revising the Govern- 
ment of India Act so as to secure for India full self-governing Dominion status. 
That could only mean one thing, that he and his friends consider that India 
is now ripe for full self-governing Dominion status, and that circumstances 
warrant that immediate steps should be taken to secure it for her. The 
appointment of a Parliamentary Commission was not essential ; it was only 
one means which might be adopted to secure that definite end. But he did 
not argue that proposition. He argued another, the general need for advance 
in Reforms. Nevertheless, there is the proposition as it standsand as the 
world will read it. It may well be that a Resolution so framed may be the 
focus for many variants of a somewhat similar nature and for amendments 
comprising alternative policies. But, Sir, we can only regard the proposition 
as we see it, and as the world will see it. It contains, it is true, a subsidiary 
proposal, a reference to Provincial autonomy. I regard that as a minor 
proposition only, for if India is to have at an early date full responsible 
Government, nay more, a Legislature, with the full and unlimited status 
now enjoyed by the Dominions, then the question of Provincial autonomy 
is one almost of domestic concern. Whether that fully responsible Legis- 
lature shall have any control over the Legislature or whether its 
Ministers shall have any control over the Executive of the provinces is, I say, 
but a minor feature in the picture which he presents, and I shall trouble myself 
no further with that detail of his proposal. I shall address myself only to 
the main proposition, that India is now ready, and that India must have, at 
once, full self-governing Dominion status. I say we cannot afford to allow 
anyone to be in doubt as to the attitude of Government on that question. 
‘There are many interests coneerned. There are the Indian States, to which 
the Mover referred. I do not say what their attitude is likely to be; but 
It 18 of vital interest to them whether they will at an early date have to deal 
with an Execut-ve Government which is entirely responsible to an Indian 
Legislature, or whether they will have to deal with a Governor General in 
Council who, as now, is responsible to the British Parliament. And, again, 
European commerce will desire to know—I say nothing of what its feelings are 
likely to be at the contemplated change ; but men who have put great sums of 
money into India, and may be daily increasing the sphere of their opera- 
tions, have a right to know if we contemplate an early change of Governmnt, 
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‘The men entering our services will desire to know. I predicate nothing as 
to their feelings. I only say that all men entering our services, whether civil 
or military, whether European or Indian, have a right to know if we intend a 
radical change of government at an early date. There is another interest, 
a great and extensive interest, which will desire to know our attitude; I 
mean the minority communities. I shall say no more at the moment regard - 
ing the very obvious interest that they must take in this question, for I shall 
“have to return to it, but it is clear that they ought to know whether the Indian 
‘Government is prepared to recognise such a step, and whether the British 
Government is prepared to entertain it. 

Here then, Sir, is our question. What is our answer to be? Just as 
we shall gain nothing by allowing the discussion to drift into cross-channels, | 
so, in rendering our answer, we should refuse 
to be deterred by any imputation to which our 
attitude on this subject may give rise. Opposition to this proposition does 
not mean in itself that we have fallen victims to that heresy which according 
to its harshest critics seeks a reversion to the ways of autocracy, and even 
according to those who take a more tolerant v ew shows a disinclination to 
the advance of Reforms. It does not necessarily mean that we should be 
unwilling to contemplate any change within the present scheme of Reforms. 
It is not certainly in itself an invasion of the principle of the Government of 
India Act or the declaration of August 1917. For, Sir, Mr. Rangachariar’s 
proposition, as he has placed it on the paper, is directly opposed to the Gov- 
ernment of India Act in two important respects. Remember that for the 
moment I am answering his propcsition as framed, though much of what I 
say will apply also to the arguments he has used on the somewhat different 
proposition which he argued, and to some others of the proposals which are 
contained in the agenda before us. I say his proposition, as it stands, is 
opposed to the Government of India Act and in two important respects. 
‘The pronouncement of August 1917 spoke of “‘ the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India.” That is also the term used in the 
Preamble to the Act ; that is the term used in the Royal Warrant of instruc- 
tions which adds, that “thus will India be fitted to take her place among 
the other Dominions.” The term has its significance; we know that it 
was deliberately chosen. The Congress and the League had asked the 
Imperial Government to proclaim its intention to confer self-government 
on India at an early date and the Cabinet chose the present term. The 
expression used in the Act is a term of precision, conveying that the Execu- 
tive in India would be responsible to the Indian Legislature instead of to 
the British Parliament. If you analyse the term “ full Dominion Self-Govern- 
ment,” you will see that it is of somewhat wider extent, convey'ng that not 
only will the Executive be responsible to the Legislature, but the Legislature 
will in itself have the full powers which are typical of the modern Dominion. 
I say there is some difference of substance, because responsible Government 
‘ts not necessarily incompatible with a Legislature with limited or restricted 
powers. It may be that full Dominion self-government is the logical outcome 
of responsible Government, nay, it may be the inevitable and historical de- 
‘velopment of responsible Government, but it is a further and a final step. The 
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second point is this, that the Preamble of the Act specifically provides for the 
realisation of 1ts ideal by successive stages. Now, it is here perhaps that the 
real cause of our difference arises. We hold both to the objective and to its. 
realisation by stages. You, on your side, even those who ask that we should 
not immediately go beyond the objective stated in terms of the Act, now object 
to the imposition of stages. You do not confine yourselves to a complaint 
that our progress is too slow ; that our pedestrian pace is but a crawl ; that 
we show a caution so extreme that it casts doubt on our desire to proceed at 
all, You definitely repudiate the imposition of stages in that progress. Now 
I can understand this attitude from those who from the first refused to accept 
the prescription of a transitional period. There were some such; but the 
Mover was not one of them. There are indeed many here who were not of 
that class. I see, for instance, some of those who joined in signing the 
Memorandum of the Nineteen in 1916. They asked for increased powers ;. 
they certainly did not ask for full Dominion Self-Government. The Calcutta. 
Congress of 1917 by a formal Resolution demanded that the realisation of full 
responsible Government should be guaranteed to India—when ?—within a 
period of 15 years. That was to be provided in the proposed Statute 
of Reforms ; they apparently had no anticipation in 1917 that full Dominion 
self-government would be workable at an earlier date. When the Reform 
scheme took shape in the Bill, the Home Rule League criticised it. There- 
was much that they saluted with somewhat faint praise ; but they formally 
accepted the principle that the advance must be by stages. These are the 
actual words of their representative, Mrs. Besant, before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee : 


“TI accept realisation by successive stages, not because I admit that India has no inherent 
right to Home Rule or is incapable of complete home administration, but because time is needed 
to prepare home defence against invasion.” 


The National Congress had considered the question fully in its Delhi meeting 
in December 1918; it repudiated the suggestion that the people of India 
were unfit for full responsible Government. But what did it ask for? Full 
responsibility in the provinces without prejudice to the claim for a substan- 
tial measure of responsibility in the Central Government. There sits 
Mr. Patel, who represented the Congress before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. He stood by the Calcutta Resolution of 1917, that the realisation 
of full responsible Government should be guaranteed in India within a period 
of 15 years. He accepted the 18-years Statutory Committee, but it was only 
to inquire whether the 10 years’ experience did not justify the imme- 
diate grant of full responsible Government or whether another period of 
5 years should elapse. Read the many passages of Mr. Jinnah’s evidence on 
behalf of the Muslim League. Is there a word there of immediate responsible 
Self-Government or full Dominion status? Not one. On the contrary, he 
put forward some views which may perhaps be interesting to the Assembly. 
He might perhaps feel a little more secure if he came and sat by my side while 
Tread them. He wanted advance in the Central Government. But he wanted 
it by means of dyarchy. The Committee asked him: 


“There were Indian witnesses who have been before this Committee whom you probably. 
heard who were doubtful about dyarchy ” 
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and he replied : 


e Iam not doubtful ; I think myself it is bound to sueceed. I do not see any other way and 
that is the very reason why I find the difficulty in the Congress-League scheme.” 


He formally accepted the ten-years Statutory Committee; so that there 
is very little comfort for the Mover there. Then take the name of an even 
less cautious man, the late Mr. Tilak. Did he want immediate responsible 
Government ? So far from that, he did not claim it until the 15 years period 
was over. He did not like periodical re-examination at all, but he thought 
that one such examination at the end of ten years was justified. I finally take 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. He said in 1919 or 1920 that even if 20 
years were fixed as the outside limit we should know where we stood. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : For taking complete charge of the army and administering 
the country. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Which is necessary for full Do- 
minion status: I fail to see how that interruption advances the cause of the 
Honourable Mover. In fact, I do not know from where the Mover him- 
self has taken his inspiration for this sudden demand. In last February 
he discussed Lord Peel’s despatch of the 2nd November 1922; what did 
he demand then? Certainly not full Dominion status. I give his words: 


‘“*T want nothing more than this that the system should be re-examined by a Parliamentary 
‘Commission. All that we ask is that the thing be re-examined. It is not that we are extra- 
vagantin ourdemand. We only want an examination of the existing condition.” 


He has told us that he put forward his present demand in his election 
manifesto. I have it here, and I am sure his recollection must be wrong. 
There was a good deal about Swaraj. There was a somewhat heartfelt out- 
pouring about the nastiness of communal feeling and the vice of communal 
representation, a matter which perhaps might have caused him to pause 
a little. But, Sir, there was nothing about the immediate grant of full re- 
sponsible Government. I may perhaps be excused in this Assembly for refer- 
ring to these much-abused men—the Liberals. I need not say that the 
Liberal Conference at Nagpur in 1922 made no such demand ; even in 1923 
it made a demand of an entirely different nature. In fact all my researches 
show me only this that there is not any genuine mandate on the side of the 
Mover. On the contrary, there is everywhere, and has been everywhere, a 
recognition of the fact stated by the present Premier in 1917 that “‘ to build 
up a system of representative Government in India is bound to be a slow and 
a difficult process.” ! 


What then is the explanation of the demand? I first thought, when he 
spoke of the work that we had done together, that he was going to explain 
his demand in a manner entirely flattering to us; that we had progressed 
so far together in the last three years on the path of Reform that we had 
now proved that immediate Dominion self-status was feasible and could 
safely be granted. But as he proceeded, I realized that that assumption 
was too flattering. The opposite is the case. He and his friends now tell 
us that their experience has not justified the concession which they 
made to us in 1919, namely, that they would attempt together with us to work 
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a transitional constitution. Their experience has shown that it will not 
function, and that it must be immediately supplemented by fresh management, 
fresh men and fresh methods. Then if that is so I must take the strongest 
and soundest ground I can. I will not argue as a Member of the Executive 
tovernment who, by virtue of his office, is bound to support the policy of 
Parliament which laid down successive stages for realisation, and which claimed 
that Parliament itself, which has granted this constitution, must be the best 
judge of the fitness of India for each successive stage. I will not take that 
ground. I will not dwell on the somewhat obvious fact that India desires to 
remain part of the British Empire (and let me say that even at the recent 
Congress, which met under feelings strongly hostile to the British Empire, 
there was no adhesion to a proposal for separation from that Empire ; the 
Congress, at all events, was prepared to belong to what we heard a speaker 
vesterday, with a patriotism which was pardonable but perhaps exceeded 
4is sense of proportion, describe as the Indo-British Confederation) ; if India 
desires to stay in the Empire, she might well concede something to the 
judgment of those who guard her from external aggression. She cannot 
save herself from all external ills by the simple and soulful exercise of self- 
determination. 


Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural) > 
What will happen if she does not want to stay within the British 
Empire ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I can only say that inevery sense 
she must prepare for the consequences. Nor again will I take any ground 
based on the threats that we have heard as to what is likely to happen if. 
the demand is not granted. I may deplore them; but deliberately put 
them aside. I am addressing the Members of this Assembly, and as Mem-- 
bers of the Assembly, I can only regard them as bound to constitutional 
ideals and constitutional methods. Indeed with regard to such threats I 
prefer to take much the same attitude as Pandit Motilal Nehru himself in. 
dealing with the Resolutions of the Gaya Congress : 


__ “Tt is,” he said, “ a hotch-potch of pious wishes, with a few threats thrown in to season the 
dish for the acceptance of the more impatient non-co-operator.” (Laughter.) 


I shall not seek tg demonstrate the achievements attained by us and by those. 
who have helped us in the last three years, though I believe them to be solid 
and substantial, in the sphere both of legislation and administration ; and’ 
though I do not wish to embitter controversy, I am constrained to ask those 
who preferred to stay out in the wilderness during the last three years, devoting 
themselves to what they claimed to be a constructive programme of work,,. 
how it is that they have had to confess that these three years were barren of 
result. No, Sir, I shall take better grounds than these. I shall consider the 
ease objectively and as an outsider might consider it ; I shall look only at the 
feasibilities and the possibilities of the proposition whielr has been put down 
on the paper by Mr. Rangachariar. 


_1 have to ask three, or rerhaps four, questions of the Assembly. Is Do- 
minion self-government to be confined to British India only, or is it to be ex- 
tended to the Indian States? If it is to be extended to the latter, under 
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what terms have they agreed to come in, for I assume that yeu have got their 
agreement to this proposition ? Are they to be dependent only on the Crown 
or are they to be controlled by the new Government responsible only to the 
Indian Legislature instead of a Government responsible to the British Parlia- 
ment? Will they accept that ? Remember they are vitally concerned at 
every point, for whether in regard to fiscal arrangements, communications, 
or trade interests, our Legislature touches them closely. Some kind of federa- 
‘tion 1s the objective frequently held out to us ; indeed it is the fact that some 
such federation is necessary that has made many thinkers such as Mr. Jinnah 
claim that we need a second Chamber. But have you secured that federation 
yet, and on what terms will it be ? 


I pass to a second problem. I do not desire to exaggerate it, but it has 
to be faced. No conception of full Dominion self-government is possible 
which retains in the hands of an authority other than the Dominion Legisla- 
ture itself the protection of minority communities. It is the use of this full 
dominion authority in South Africa against a minority which was locally 
unpopular that has lately caused us so much feeling against the Empire. I 
know that we are told that this is no real difficulty, and that it is we who have 
served, whether purposely or otherwise, to keep communal difficulties alive ; 
and that when the day of independence has dawned, they will disappear in 
the bright sunshine of the new freedom. I do not see an equal feeling of con- 
fidence reflected in the preamble of the new National Pact, for it definitely 
states that the only obstacles to Swaraj is “ the lack of mutual understanding 
in the different communities of India.’’ How far that pact will secure the 
necessary understanding I do not intend to prophesy ; I can only judge by 
the result of the Bengal Pact. Did that bring peace or a sword ? 


Mr. Chaman Lal (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan): Peace in Bengal. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Peace in Bengal! The Honour- 
able Member’s interruptionis timely. I will read him an extract from a 


Bengali newspaper : 


“The Bengal Pact is a monstrous violation of national solidarity.” 
Again the same paper says : 


‘“‘ The government of one country by another is not so bad as the government of one or more 
communities by another.” 


I do not want to stress that point, for I see that it is amply recognised 
by the Resolution that follows. Moreover, it is not a point on which any 
of us should or would care to harp. There is not one of us here on our side 
who would not desire to see those questions solved and solved at an early 
date....I will take your word for it, and it is a sign of growing grace on his 
part. I say that we wish to see those differences solved, but we do not 
believe that full Dominion self-government is possible for India until they 
are solved. I am not alone in claiming this ; contemporary literature 1s full 
of recognition of the same fact. The report of the Congress Civil Disobedience 
Committee itself confesses that the great difficulty in any advance lies in the 
religious susceptibility of the Indian people. Or if you desire that I should 
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take a somewhat extreme advocate of advance, I may quote Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta. He says: 


‘The so-called unity is unreal and illusory, and to-day we must confess with shame that 
we are not quite fit for Swaraj.” 


Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal just now wished to know my authority for a quota- 
tion which I gave the House. I will give him another from an excellent 
authority, no less than a recent writing of his own, strictly opposite, as the 
House will realize : 


“Unless this question is settled, when the country is still under British authority, respon- 
sible for the defence of its borders against outside invasion, and for the maintenance of peace 
and order within, the elimination of the present British Raj from India will be found to spell 
universal chaos and inter-communal fights, which will render our position in many ways worse 
than what it is at present.” 


I need say no more; I could say no more. 

Now I take a third problem, a problem so important that it may be de- 
scribed in the words of the old writers, as the ‘‘ very article by which 
the Republic stands or falls,” I mean defence. I am not of course suggesting 
that India, so long as she remains a member of the Empire, will not be entitled 
to call for and will not receive the very fullest assistance from that Empire in 
any moment of vital emergency. But full Dominion status means a Dominion 
army under full control of the Dominion Government, and I have not yet 
seen any serious thinker who has pretended that India is yet in a position, or 
will in the immediate future be in a position, to create a Dominion army in 
the proper sense of the word. What did the Mover himself say in February 
1923°2 


*“The Army will be taken over by the Dominion as soon as the Government is ready to 
assume responsibility. That is when the army is Indianised in the sense in which we want 
it, not merely Indian troops controlled by European officers, but Indian in the true sense of the 
term, the officers and all ranks consisting of Indians.” 


Very clearly the word “‘immediate’’ cannot be employed here. You may 
charge it against us that we are ourselves responsible for this delay, and that 
we cannot take cover behind the consequences of our own omissions. I claim 
on my part that since the Reforms have been instituted, we have made serious 
and sincere efforts to begin the process of Indianisation ; and in any case we 
are not for the moment on appraisement of merits, but on the consideration 
of the possibilities of the step you advocate. J would remind you again in all 
earnestness that there are difficulties in the attainment of your ideal of a 
Dominion army which will in any case long delay its consummation. I do not 
debate the question whether a purely Indianised Army would be that perfect 
weapon which you require for the defence of India ; our opinions might differ 
on that point, and I have no wish to be dragged into the turmoil of that parti- 
cular controversy. I will not refer here to the damaging fact that the con- 
troversialists have not yet decided whether, if we were invaded by what is 
for the moment our most powerful neighbour, one of our great communities 
ought to stand apart oreventojointheenemy. That isan alarming considera- 
tion, but for the moment I pass it by. My point is different. The President 
of the last Congress, though in a somewhat different connection, had to confess 
that “the fighting classes of India are more sharply divided from the rest of 
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he nation than perhaps anywhere in the world.”’ It was for that reason and 
perhaps for that reason only that he did not “ desire to see India gain its end 
by violence,” since it would place the power in the wrong hands. But what 
is the implication that I draw from that? It is this. If you create a Do- 
minion army while those conditions still exist, it will not be a national army, 
it will be an army of those classes ; and I warn my friends of the non-martial 
classes that the power which is now placed in their hands by the ballot box 
will speedily gravitate into other hands. There will be no British officers and 
no British troops to hold the balance. 


I have one more question to ask. The demand for Dominion self-govern- 
ment assumes that its advocates have satisfied themselves that there exist 
those social and political foundations on which alone such constitutional 
structure can safely exist. Now I do not wish to exaggerate this point. I 
do not claim that a country must wait for constitutional advance until it 
has a large preponderance of educated voters. We did not wait for this in 
England. Again I do not wish to deny that the intelligentsia of this country 
has a great—perhaps a preponderating—influence over the mass of public 
-opinion—certainly an influence out of proportion to its numerical strength. 
But I do claim that for the moment political advance in India has already 
outrun social advance. (An Honourable Member: ‘‘ Whose fault is it ?’’) 
Well, we can do something ourselves to secure political advance in India ; 
social advance must rest on the Indian people itself. 


Dr. H.S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan) 
You have been opposing it. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : No; we have only opposed some 
of your own rather hasty advances in the matrimonial law! We were not 
alone there. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: But you can pride yourselves upon 
the progress of education among the masses. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Even if we could not, yet my 
point still remains good, that there is still wanting that sense of confidence 
between class and class which alone makes modern democratic institutions 
possible ; that it would not be possible at this stage of India’s development 
to expect the minority to accept without reserve the final verdict of the ma- 
jority; and that India’s political consciousness is not yet organised on 
lines which would either allow interests to be represented adequately, or 
leaders to be chosen whose guidance will be accepted with such confidence 
as to furnish the possibility of political stability. If I am right, then the 
grant of full Dominion status would be a danger rather than an advantage 
to India, so long as those conditions still prevail. 

Now, Sir, these problems are grave. I do not say that they are insoluble, 
nor that they are insurmountable ; but for the moment they must be faced, 
and no advantage is to be gained by pretending that they do not exist or 
hoping that they will be solved by a simple change in the form of the con- 
stitution. Their solution, not necessarily their complete solution, but such 
development as seems to promise their eventual solution, is a condition pre- 
cedent to the change you advocate. I say that for the present it would be 
impossible for us to make any such recommendation to the British Parliament 
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or for the British Parliament now to entertain any proposal to this effect. 
It makes no difference to me what is the political complexion of that Parlia- 
ment, or under what guidance its policy is directed ; the answer would be the 
same. But if it refused, that would be no proof of the want of goodwill for 
India and no proof of mistrust in its future. It would only be a proof that 
Parliament, mindful of its own past, and of the manner in which it has built 
up its own position on long and carefully tested experiences, is unwilling to 
jeopardise the structure to which it has laid its hand by adding the upper 
courses before it has thoroughly tested the foundations. ‘‘ Those,” says the 
prophet Isiah, ‘‘ who believe, do not go in haste.”’ With every feeling for the 
aspirations which the Mover has voiced—aspirations which must strike some 
answering chord in the breasts of all—and there are many here—who are 
Liberals at heart, I cannot help thinking of the lines in which Shakespeare 
described a character in a somewhat similar position : . 


“Like one that stands upon a promontory 
And spies a far off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye ; 
And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying that he will lade it dry to have his way ; 
So do I wish the crown, being so far off, 
And so I chide the means that keep me from it, 
And so do I say I’ll cut the causes off, 
Flattering me with inypossibilities.” 


Now, Sir, it is not enough perhaps that I should only return this answer. 
The House consists of those who represent constituencies, certainly the great 
majority of which demand a speedy constitutional advance ; they may differ 
in the extent of their demand ; but on that point they are united. It is right 
then that the House should demand from us whether we are prepared to 
proceed further on the path we engaged to tread together. They are entitled 
to press us here; and I have no wish to avoid the issue. I must define our 
position as clearly as I can, and I explain what action we do propose to take. 
In the first place, the definition of our position—We maintain that the objec- 
tive of the Government of India Act is as defined in that Act, namely, respon- 
sible Government. We do not deny that full Dominion status may be the 
corollary of responsible Government. For the present we must limit our- 
selves to the objective of the Act. Secondly, we maintain the necessity, as. 
the Act maintains the necessity, of the realisation of that ideal by stages ; 
but we hold that the first stage of transitional government has not yet been 
sufficiently tested. All transitional systems of this nature are bound to be 
full of difficulties. In the development of dominion constitutions, it has 
always been difficult to find a middle stage between responsibility to one 
Legislature and responsibility to another; the endeavour to find an inter- 
mediate course was bound to produce seeming anomalies both in legislation 
and administration. I will not dilate on them ; but itis clear that our transi- 
tions] constitution could be worked only on one condition, that there was a 
genuine attempt made on all sides to make it function. Onno other terms 
could it succeed. There were those who honestly attempted to do so, and I 
think India owes them gratitude ; for the more successful was the first stage 
the easier it would have been to introduce the second. But that treatment 
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it certainly did not encounter on the whole. One section of the community 
stood completely aloof. Many of those who had agreed to aid in exploring 
the possibilities of the scheme decided, for reasons quite extraneous to the 
scheme itself, to make it the subject of embittered attack. Throughout the- 
country attempts were made, and again for reasons really extraneous to the 
Reforms Scheme, to render the working of the whole of the administration 
impossible, and this had its inevitable reaction on the working of the transi- 
tional constitution. It is certainly not receiving fair treatment in the provinces 
to-day, [ instance particularly the Central Provinces and Bengal. I am not 
going into motives here, but I only say this, that it is clearly impossible to 
expect a delicate piece of mechanism to work, if many of those who should 
‘be assisting, thrust obstacles into the machinery, partly because they do not 
like the nationality of the designers, and partly because they think the design 
should in itself have been different. That is the definition of our position ; 
now for the action we propose to take. We do not limit ourselves to demanding 
that the system should be further tested. We propose to make a serious 
attempt to investigate justifiable complaints against the working of the 
scheme in practice ; to assess the causes, and to examine the remedies neces- 
sary. We claim that this must precede any general inquiry into the policy 
and scheme of the Act, or general advance within the Act itself. In investi- 
gating these difficulties and may be defects in the actual working of the present 
system, we shall consult Local Governments on the subject ; and we shall ° 
not close our ears to representations from outside. It may be that the remedy 
for these difficulties will be found by using the rule-making power within the 
Act ; I refer to the utilisation of those sections to which reference is so often 
made, 19A, 45A and 96B. It may even be—I can say nothing as to this— 
that the inquiry may show that some changes are required in the structure 
of the Act in order to rectify definite and ascertained defects experienced in 
actual working. When we have our results, and those results are ready for 
presentation to Parliament, then before they are finally presented to Parlia-- 
ment we shall ask the Secretary of State to give every opportunity for dis- 
cussion in this country both in the Legislature and elsewhere. That is as far 
as we can go at present ; but I believe that this undertaking gives a guarantee 
that we are determined genuinely to discharge our duty to the Reforms Scheme: 
and to prepare the way for the next stage of advance. It will, I know, be 
unsatisfactory to many Members here who desire not only that the stages 
should be more clearly marked, but that they should proceed infinitely more 
quickly towards the final consummation. But, Sir, as I have said betore, 
the achievement of political ideals must wait on the development of political 
conditions. With every desire to attain the former we can neither regulate 
nor control the latter. And if our promise is disappointing to many, yet on 
one point we can be clear. It is not open to us, and it 1s not open to any one 
here, to argue this case as though we were contestants battling in a court of 
law for the possession of the future of India. That is not so. Our objective 
is the same. Our aim is the same and our purpose as high as that of any 
of those who wish the best for India. We would fain have taken all with us 
along the same road ; but if we have chosena path which is longer than some 
here would desire to take ; if it appears to be less easy, it is because we believe 
that we can plant our footsteps more firmly on the higher ground, and that 
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our progress, if less rapid, will be more certain; we mistrust the morasses 
and the dangers of the shorter ways in the valleys below. We are vowed to 
this emprise. We shall not falter in it; but we can persist to the end only 
on one condition. Unless the best of India join us, then our labour will be in 
vain, and in vain will India look for our journey’s ending. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, I beg formally to move the amendment that stands in 
my name. It runs as follows : 


‘ That the following be substituted for the original Resolution : 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps to have 
the Government of India Act revised with a view to establish full responsible Government in 
India and for the said purpose : 


(a) to summon at an early date a representative Round Table Conference to recom- 
mend with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests of important 
minorities the scheme of a constitution for India ; and 


(+) after dissolving the Central Legislature to place the said scheme for approval before 
a newly elected Indian Legislature for its approval and submit the same to the 
British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute.’ ” 


Sir, I am very glad that I have had an opportunity of listening to the 
speakers who have preceded me. I hope now to be better able to deal with 
my proposition and with the position which I mean to lay before the House 
for its acceptance. As will be seen, the proposition divides itself into three 
parts. The first declares the goal; the second and third the various stages 
which have to be gone through to reach the goal. Now, so far as the first 
part is concerned, there is no exception taken to it to-day in this House, nor, 
as far as I am aware, has any objection been taken before this outside this 
House. The whole controversy ranges round the other two parts. But the 
Honourable the Home Member has raised certain questions which have refer- 
ence to the first part also and I shall beg with your permission to refer 
to them at a later stage of my remarks. 


I wish, first of all, to thank my friend, Mr. Rangachariar, for the very 
graceful compliment he has paid to the Swarajists and for the welcome he 
has extended to them in this House. I am particularly glad to find that my 
Honourable friend has admitted, though I do not know if he is aware of it, 
that he is not very far removed from a Swarajist. (Hear, hear.) When 
referring to the glass dome and his intention to throw stones upon it at some 
future time, he was really saying what the Swaraj Party has been saying for 
some time past, and what the Congress, ever since it resorted to a policy of 
non-co-operation, has been preaching to the country. He is, or if he is not 
yet, he will, I hope, be a very valuable acquisition to our ranks, and we shall 
welcome him with open arms. Now, Sir, beyond this I do not think it is neces- 
sary for me to deal with the remarks of my friend, Mr. Rangachariar, and I 
shall simply lay a few broad facts before this House in support of the proposi- 
tion which I have the honour to move. It will be seen, as I have submitted, 
that the first part of my proposition is unexceptionable. That there is a deep- 
seated desire for Swaraj in the country I do not think any one will doubt. 
That that desire proceeds from the natural cravings of the human heart for 
freedom, I do not think any one will seriously deny. That being so, I say 
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the first and the last requisite for full responsible Government is completely 
established. According to all modern conceptions, what you have to look 
to is a genuine desire proceeding from the natural instinct to which I have 
referred and the determination to attain that desire. That is all that entitles 
a nation, that is all that has ever entitled a nation, to complete self-government 
and complete responsibility. But I am not going to put my case so high 
to-day. The desire for Swaraj, as all must be aware in this House, has passed. 
through the usual stages of ridicule and intimidation, rather unusually pro- 
longed, and has now, it may be said, and properly said, emerged from an 
ordeal of fire unscathed and pure. That desire has led different sections of 
my countrymen to different courses of action. It is all a question of the 
_ intensity of the feeling of each section, the point of view of each section and 
the mentality of each section of my countrymen. That each has been 
prompted and guided by the best of motives there can be no doubt whatever. 
The question then is: have we made out a case for the realisation of that 
desire ? Well, what is asked for in my friend, Mr. Rangachariar’s Resolution 
and what I ask for by my amendment is, without mincing words, a complete 


' overhauling of the Government of India Act. The Honourable the Home 


Member has made a very strong case, or at least has attempted to do so, against 
that proposition. Now, Sir, what is the chief plank in his argument, and what 
is the great argument that has always been employed against any further 
advance in political rights to be given to the Indians ? It is said that those 
who desire any further advance are precluded by the Government of India 
Act itself from making the demand, because the Preamble sets out in clear 
words that responsible Government will only be granted by successive stages. 
and that Parliament shall be the sole judge of the manner and measure of each 
advance, or words to that effect. And it is said that you have no business 
to come forward and ask for anything. It is for you to satisfy Parliament, 
to satisfy us who are the agents of Parliament here—I mean the Governmené 
—that you deserve a further advance and you shall have it but not before 
that. Now, Sir, our answer, straight and clear, as unequivocal as the 
Preamble, is that that Preamble is bad, the whole law, the whole Act is as bad 
as could possibly have been devised to postpone, to stifle and to suppress the 
natural desire which I have already mentioned. That is what we say and 
we are perfectly entitled to say so. We feel that we must say so. What 
answer is it that the Act provides so and so, when the one reason why we do not 
want it is precisely because it provides so and so. Sir, it is arguing in a circle. 
We say that the Act has done a gross injustice to us in that Preamble and in 
the subsequent provisions of it which refuse to us the full rights of responsible 
Government that we demand. It is said: ‘‘ You will not have them because 
the Act does not allow you to ask for them, but leaves it to the judgment of 
Parliament alone.” Now, Sir, I ask what special sanctity is there in this 
particular Act of Parliament that we must not say a word against it ? Wherein 
does it differ from other Acts of Parliament, all of which may be modified or 
repealed at any time ? We ask for the modification of this Act or for its 
repeal, whatever may be necessary, and in doing so I really do not know what 
unconstitutional or improper act we are guilty of. Well, Sir, if it is true that 
we may ask for the modification of a piece of legislation which we take excep- 
tion to, we are not going beyond our rights. 
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Then, the next question is, “ Is the modification that we ask for justified 
under the circumstances ?’’ That really is the crux of the whole matter. 
It has been said—and I have been hearing a 
considerable amount of loose talk during the last 
three or four days outside this House—that the Act contains within itself 
enough to give us that from which we can grow, from which we can acquire 
more by the building up of conventions and things of that sort. I wish at 
once to dispose of that argument. I say that, so far as I am concerned, it 
will take very strong authority, and that of the weightiest character, to con- 
vince me that any conventions can grow so as to defeat the express provisions 
of a Statute of Parliament. They are simply talking as if this Statute did 
not exist. But, even if such conventions could grow, | submit we are not 
content to let them grow in the way in which it has been suggested. We 
wish that our rights should be formulated, recognised and clearly admitted, 
and not only admitted and recognised but actually conceded to us. | 


Now, as for the steps, the argument is that the Government are in fact 
doing the very thing that the Resolution and the amendment ask for, because 
what is called the working of the reforms constitutes the steps which are to 
“be taken to secure the ultimate revision of the Governmenr of India Act, 
and, in insisting upon the working of the reforms as they stand, we are doing 
all that is necessary to secure the revision of the Act and the inevitable estab- 
jishment of responsible government after all the steps mentioned in the Act 
have been taken. Now, Sir, our submission is—and I am glad that the 
Honourable the Home Member has not been able to point to anything that 
I have said before I came to this House which conflicts with what I am going 
to submit now (Laughter)—we in the Congress have demanded ever since 
the year 1919 full responsible government ; call it Swaraj, call it Dominion 
status, call it anything you like. The Honourable the Home Member has 
not paid attention to one very important fact that after the year 1919 the 
Congress has committed itself to a policy and a programme which were quite 
new and which had not been adopted before that year. I submit that it will 
serve no useful purpose except perhaps that of historical research to cite what 
the Congress said or what the leader of the Congress said in the years 1916, 
1917 and 1918 and in previous years. From the year 1919 up to the present 
day the demand has been consistent that what we require is responsible govern- 
ment, that the Government of India Act is wholly inadequate and disappoint- 
ing. The Congress has said that it will not rest until it has obtained either 
a revision or a repeal of that Act. That was the position under which the Act 
came into force and that is the position under which now it begins its second 
course. At this stage my friend, Mr. Rangachariar, thinks that it is not so 
improper as the Honourable the Home Member thinks to ask for a revision 
of the Act. As I have said, Sir, we have got to see other things besides the 
provisions of the Act itself if we wish to come to a right conclusion as to whether 
the time has come for its revision or not. What are we suggesting? We 
are not asking for complete responsible government to be handed over to us 
tied up ina bundle. We say we are quite capable of it, we are quite fit for it 
but what is it that my amendment. is suggesting? It simply suggests 
what the Honourable the Home Member says they are not unwilling to do but 
upon conditions. In fact, when you come to examine the position as disclosed 
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by the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangachariar, and the Honour- 
able the Home Member, the whole thing resolves itself into this, are we going 
to take this Committee fettered with the condition which the Honourable 
the Home Member has proposed ? In effect he says : “‘ We stick to the principle 
of the Bill, we have no objection to exploring the avenues of improvement 
whether they are found within the four corners of the Act or without, but 
one thing must be certain and that is that we are not prepared to admit your 
claim to full responsible government or Dominion status.” I may tell you 
at once that, so far as my Party is concerned, it will take a round table éon- 
ference, or Committee, or whatever other name you may give it, but the scope 
of that Committee or that conference must not be limited. It must go into 
the whole matter. It must have the right to reeommend whatever it considers 
proper. After all, it has no statutory powers, it is not a thing which can bind 
all parties for all time to come. It can only make recommendations and upon 
those recommendations we ask the necessary steps to be taken to give them 
the sanction of law. 


The fact is, Sir, that my amendment has been considerably toned down 
to meet the wishes of friends who are not Swarajists in this Assembly. It 
seemed to me that there could be no possible objection taken to it from the 
‘Government side, but, when we find that even such a mild, such a modest, 
request as this simply asking for a conference to go into the whole matter 
to find out for itself what is to be done and what is not to be done, is to be 
subjected to conditions, then I really do not know what Resolution would have 
been mild enough for the Government Benches to accept. However that may 
be, it is my duty to make my position as perfectly clear as the Honourable 
the Home Member has made his. What we are asking for is not intended 
to convey something by way of a threat as has been believed in certain quarters 
and as has been hinted at by my Honourable friend, the Home Member. We 
are putting before the Government an honest and a fairdemand. This is the 
demand not only of the Swarajists but also of a very large number of the 
elected Members of this House, as the House will know by and by when other 
Honourable Members rise in their places to support it. It is not fair to tell 
us that you can only do this or you cannot do that. It is not fair to treat 
our demand as a threat and to threaten us in return with dire consequences 
if we dare to make it. What I say is this: whatever we can do in this House, 
it is quite obvious that it must be done within the rules and within what is 
-ealled the constitution. Personally speaking, I say there is no constitution 
for India. I refuse to believe in this constitution. I agreed to come into 
this Assembly and I am bound by the rules. That is the only thing that I 
consider binding. I do not think that anything deserves the name of a 
constitution for a country in the making of which the people of the country 
did not have a voice, and for that reason I say that I do not give it the 
dignity of a constitution, although I submit to the rules. Now, if we submit 
to the rules, it is open tous to do certain things under these rules in this 
House and in the Provincial Councils. If we can obstruct you under the 
rules, what is there to prevent us from doing so as an answer to the attitude 
that you adopt? Sir, I may at once say that the Swarajya Party has 
sought the suffrage of the electorates not to engage itself in the humdrum 
business of putting questions and getting answers and acquiescing in the 
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process marked out in the Act itself for further stages of advance and similar 
things. 

We have come here to do something which we have not been doing so far. 
I think it will mightily please my friends of the Congress who are known by the 
name of “No-changers ” to hear what I am about to say,—but I do not mind 
it, I have never concealed it ; Sir, we have come here to offer our co-operation, 
non-co-operators as we are, if you will care to co-operate with us. That is 
why we are here. If you agree to have it, we are your men ; if you do not, 
we shall, like men, stand upon our rights and continue to be non-co-operators, 
Now what threat is there in this? When I say what I am, what threat do 
I convey? Am I conveying any new idea? If we conform to the programme 
of non-co-operation, are we doing something that we have not been doing ? 
We have so far been working outside the Councils and this Assembly with a 
definite object. That object we have still in view, that object we consider 
perfectly legitimate. But we have come here because the dust and heat of 
the controversy which has been raging for the last three or four years, in fact 
ever since the inauguration of these reforms, has obseured the real issues. We 
have confe here and our coming here affords an opportunity to clear those 
issues as no other opportunity can. We are here for that purpose. We 
are not here simply to wreck or to destroy. We have been referred to as a 
party of destruction, and wreckers. Yes, we are out to wreck and destroy 
things of evil, and, rightly or wrongly, we think that the present reforms 
are a thing of evil. We have come to ask you to meet us so that we may 
put our heads together,—to hear us and to let us hear you and then to come 
to some definite conclusion. If we agree, well and good ; if we do not, we shall 
agree to differ, and the issues will be clarified. That is the thing. It is no 
business of ours to wreck things which we believe are doing good to the country. 
At least it will be admitted that we have no personal motives. We have not 
any axes of our own to grind. We believe in a certain principle. We believe 
that our country has reached a particular stage, and that at that particular stage 
it is entitled to certain rights, which rights are being withheld from it. We 
say that we cannot get those rights by an armed revolution, by delivering 
a great thumping blow, which alone in other countries has gained freedom 
for the people of those countries. In the very nature of things we cannot 
do that and therefore we say we shall simply not assist you. What law, 
what reason, is there, which can compel us to co-operate with people who 
do not co-operate with us? However, I am not here, Sir, to justify the 
principles of non-co-operation, but I certainly am here to say that we claim 
to be as much bound by our own principles as any honourable body of men 
has ever claimed to be, and that is all: 

Now, it is said that the Act has been passed and the policy of the Act 
has been approved by a series of Prime Ministers. We were told by His 
Excellency in his speech from the throne that, during less than four years 
of the period he has occupied his exalted office, there have been no less than 
four Prime Ministers in England and four Governments and that each Prime 
Minister and each Government has approved the policy of this Act. Now, 
Sir, that is certainly so. But I should like the Honourable the Home Member 
to answer the question, suppose there had been a dozen Prime Ministers and 
a dozen Governments in this interval of four years, would these reforms have 
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been three times as good as they are to-day? I do not understand, Sir, I 
say with due deference, what has the change of Government or the change 
of Prime Ministers to do with a good or bad piece of legislation or with the 
fact whether it is suited to the circumstances of the country or not. Well, 
I think I would attach more value to the opinion of the Honourable the Home 
Member than I would to those of all the Prime Ministers that have held office 
ever since the beginning of Parliament up to this date. Why? Because 
he knows what I know, perhaps more. My only trouble with him, is that I 
cannot get him to feel as I feel. My trouble with Parliament, with Prime 
Ministers and with the British public is that I cannot impart to them the 
knowledge which my friend the Honourable the Home Member possesses. 
Then there is the British public. It has been said that the British people 
must also be taken to have set their seal of approval upon these reforms, 
because there have been these frequent changes of Government. Well, Sir, 
I should have imagined that this rapid succession of Prime Ministers and 
Governments only went unmistakably to show that your home politics are in 
a hopeless muddle and that you cannot either afford the time or have the 
inclination to pay attention to matters outside, strictly speaking, the circle 
of your home politics, such as India and Dominion status for India. But 
however that may be, it is a fact which I know personally, and which my friend 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also knows as we have both tried to gain a 
hearing at the bar of the august body known as the Brit'sh people or the 
British public, that it is impossible under the best of conditions for Indians 
to secure a hearing in that great tribunal. We tried to do so and everybody 
knows how miserably we failed. It is impossible for us to approach that body. 
We can approach the Prime Minister ; we can approach the Secretary ot State ; 
we can approach the Honourable the Home Member here and the other Gov- 
ernment Members but the British public is altogether intangible and is some- 
thing like the will-o’-the-wisp, which the further we follow the further it 
recedes. Thatis our experience. We therefore decided for want of anything 
better to depend upon ourselves and that is what we are doing. 

Now, Sir, the process laid down is nothing I submit, but a reversal of the 
natural order of things. What the Government of India Act provides is 
that an extraneous authority has the right to determine the stages, the manner, 

the measure and the time for the advance of a nation to attain its freedom. 
I do not think there is anyone who will question now or seriously argue against 
the proposition that if there is anything by which nations and communities— 
big and small—should be governed and should be guided, it is their own will. 
The House will be pleased to observe that clause 3 of my amendment has a 
direct reference to and is suggested by the right of self-determination. Now, 
that is the principle which we want the British Government and Parliament 
to accept. That is the principle which it will be for the round table con- 
ference first to say whether it is prepared to recommend and then for the 
new Legislature which I propose in the third clause of my amendment to 
~ accept. 

Now, Sir, I may briefly explain clauses 2 and 3. It will be observed that 
we have left out all details and we did so because we thought they would more 
properly form the subject of subsequent negotiations and subsequent con- 
versations. But I must make it perfectly clear that the representative round 
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table conference mentioned in clause 2 must be really representative to the 
satisfaction of this House. It was intended at first to mention certain pro- 
portions but it was subsequently decided to drop them and to leave the word 
‘representative’ there. That, I submit, is an essential condition of that 
clause of the amendment. Then, when we come to clause 3, I find that there 
is an amendment to that amendment of mine which is proposed by Dr. Gour. 
I do not know what his reasons are for omitting that clause because his amend- 
ment simply seeks to drop the third clause of my amendment. I wish to hear 
his reasons when he moves it and, if I have no right of reply, 1 hope some 
Honourable Member who will hear his reasons will be able to reply to him. 
For the present however I content myself by saying that that clause affords 
the only reason for having a conference and provides the only way by which 
you can ascertain the will of the people. 1 can understand a certain amount 
of nervousness on the part of my friend about another general election but 
I can assure him that he will receive the same assistance as he did last time 
—(Laughter)—if he withdraws his amendment. 


Another reason why we want this new Legislature to be elected is the 
same as was put forward by the Honourable the Home Member. He wants 
the best of India to agree to anything that is to be done so that there will 
be no future difficulties on the score of the constitution or of the rules or of the 
exact rights which are going to be taken by us or given by the Government 
as it likes to put it. Now, I want also the best of India to come to this Legis- 
lature. As we are all aware, many of our best men are suffering from dis- 
qualifications and have not been able to contest the elections. I want them 
to be here. As for the proposal of my friend, the Home Member, that he wants 
the best of the people to agree to the arrangement, I can only say that it will 
all depend upon the manner in which the best of India is approached or if, 
I may put it the other way, in which the advances or the approach made by 
the best of India are received by the Government. 


Now, I shall try to answer the questions which have been put by the 
Honourable the Home Member. I will first make the general observation 
that all these questions are really answered by the terms of the amendment 
which I have put forward before the House, because there is nothing in that 
amendment, as I said before, which asks that something should be done to-day 
without consulting the very interests, the very persons which the Honourable 
the Home Member mentioned are very necessary to be consulted. His first 
question was : Is this Dominion status to be confined to India or will it include 
Indian States as well, and, if so, on what terms ? I say it all depends on our 
preliminary conversations. If the Indian States want to come in, let us have 
their representatives too. If they do not want to come in, we do not want 
them. All the questions that have been put are, I submit, sufficiently ans- 
wered by one or the other clause of my amendment. 


Then the next thing was that Dominion status of course implies protec- | 
tion of the Dominion by its own armies. I do realise that and we are perfectly 
willing to confer with you as to how that may be done. We do require men 
to protect our Dominion with our own armies, but is it at all fair on your part 
to turn to us whom you have deprived even the use of arms, who cannot even 
have such training in the use of arms as you give in your schools and colleges ? 
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And why, because you have prohibited it. I say, is it fair of you to turn 
round and teil us “‘ You have got to be armed ; you have no Army and there- 
fore you cannot have Dominion status.” What Army have you got? Is 
it not the Indian Army—I do not say it is the sole Army that protects us but 
is it not the largest factor in the British Army in India ? I need not go into 
what the Indian Army has achieved because that is a very long story and 
everybody knows it. Were they Indian soldiers or were they not ? 


When it comes to the carrying on of the Government, I find three distin- 
guished countrymen of mine on the Government benches. You talk of Hindu- 
Moslem differences. Well, without prying into official secrets, I think I may 
ask for information whether these three gentlemen—one from Bengal, the other 
from the Punjab and the third from Madras—whether these gentlemen, when 
deciding matters relating to the administration, have been flying at each other’s 
throats in the Executive Council Chamber. I mean, what is there that cannot 
be done if of course the proper steps are taken; and it is the taking of the 
proper steps upon which we lay special insistence. The steps may take some 
time ; I do not ‘say that everything has to be accomplished in a night. But 
to say that you are not entitled to it and you will not get it because we have 


said so—that is a position of great unfairness to which we are not going 
‘to submit. 


Then the next question is, there are these communal differences. Of 
course communal differences there are. Unfortunately they exist. We 
have not denied them. But as my friend the Honourable the Home Member 
has read an extract from the Congress Civil Disobedience Inquiry Committee, 
where the existence of these communal differences has been admitted, perhaps 
he will like to hear what he has overlooked—the remedy suggested and the 
reason for it. 


Now in that report we find—paragraph 70 begins thus (I have not got 
the report but I read from the Annual Register) : 


‘“The Prime Minister of England in the famous speech recently delivered by him in the 
House of Commons has thus justified the maintenance of the Indian Civil Service for all time 
to come: 


‘ There is great variety of races and creeds in India, probably greater variety than in the 
whole of Europe. There are innumerable divisive forces there, and if Britain withdrew 
her strong hand, nothing would ensue except divisions, strife, conflict and anarchy ’” 


The report proceeds : 


“Now the strong hand of Britain is the ‘ British Civil Service in India.’ Remove tke 
«cause of ‘ divisions, strife, conflict and anarchy’ and you take away the sole justification for the 
continuation of that distinguished service. There can be no question that inter-communa} 
differences constitute the sole cause of ‘ divisions, strife, conflict and anarchy ’ and that inter- 
communal unity which means the removal of that cause means also the removal of all justifica- 
‘tion for the continuance of the Civil Service.” 


Then, after dealing with the causes, the Committee go on to say : 


‘The only radical cure for the disease is the entire elimination of the mischief-maker ; 
but that, in view of the conflict of interests we have pointed out above, cannot happen unless 
and until the costly maintenance of the Indian Civil Service ceases to depend upon ‘ divisions. 
strife, conflict and anarchy’ ; in other words, unless and until Swarajya is fully established. 
It is only then that the mischief-maker will lose his occupation and think of some other opemng 
for his activities.” 
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But, Sir, it is said by my learned friend that in spite of these differences 
he is willing to have some sort of inquiry. He has excluded certain things, 
however, from that inquiry, namely, the question of the immediate grant 
of Dominion status, and he has not given us full information as to what are 
the questions on which he would go to this Committee for inquiry. He has 
indicated that the advance that is necessary may be found within the four 
corners of the Act itself or that it may be necessary even to recast some portions 
of the Government of India Act; but not wholly modify it as is demanded 
by the Resolution of my friend and by my amendment. That is a question, 
Sir, which does not arise at the present moment. 

I should like to say one more word, Sir, before I sit down and that is that 
the opportunity which this occasion Offers is an opportunity which should 
not be thrown away either by the Government or by us. It will serve no 
useful purpose to continue the state of things which has existed during the 
last few years. The Government is very well aware that therevis a section 
of the public of India which cannot be entirely ignored and which demands 
for the country certain rights and is prepared to put those rights before you, 
but is not likely to be frightened away by threats. It is not prepared to 
submit ts conditions which are foreign to its policy but is fully prepared to 
bear all the consequences of its action, action which it has decided upon after 
mature and deliberate consideration. I say this simply because the tone of the 
debate as set by my friend, Mr. Rangachariar, was different to the tone of the 
debate as modified by the Honourable the Home Member. Ihave saidalready, 
and I repeat it again, that we are not here to threaten anybody, nor even 
in our activities outside is it any part of our business to threaten anybody, 
and I submit that what is taken as a threat certainly was not intended to be 
a threat. All that we want is that you should consider the proposition which 
we place before you in the same mood without saying that this thing or that 
thing will happen to us. It must be remembered that we, some of us at least,. 
have burnt our boats behind us. We take our stand upon these rights, 
and it does not matter to us in the least what happens so long as we 
go on rendering such service to our country as we believe our country is. 
entitled to. 

Now, Sir, I do not propose to go into the distinction, the fine distinction 
which the Honourable the Home Member has drawn between responsible 
Government and Dominion status and all the rest of it, but all I ask, and 
the whole object of my remarks is, that the Honourable the Home Member 
should reconsider his observations in regard to the conditions that he wants 
to impose upon either a Committee or a Conference or other agency which 
may be appointed. If he can see eye to eye with me on that point, if he 
agrees to remove all the conditions on behalf of the Government, then it will 
be for the Conference to make recommendations. The Government will 
be represented and every possible interest will be represented. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Halley: Sir, I hope you will pardon my 
saying one word. I was very loath to interrupt the Honourable Member 
in the speech so thoughtfully phrased with such facility. He once or twice. 
referred to the fact that I had mentioned the word ‘threat.’ You will bear 
me out when | say that I mentioned it only to discount it. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru: I accept it. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I am glad, Sir, because I 
‘should be very unwilling indeed that we should discuss between us 
a question of such vital importance with the atmosphere of threats 
behind us. I accept it fully that the Honourable Member did not think 
that I had that in my mind and I now know that he has not had it in 
‘his mind. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Sir, I can assure the Honourable the Home 
Member that I fully accept what he says. It is not that I thought 
he was giving any threats, but he mentioned those threats and I 
took him to mean certain things which had been mentioned outside the 
House. 


Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal: European): Sir, the chief point in 
favour of the Resolution before the House is the fact that it is moved by one 
who has done more probably during the last three years than any other man 
on this side of the House to work the reforms. Iam sorry to hear from him 
to-day that, following a visit to the plains of Raisina last Sunday, he has 
contracted that terrible disease of pessimisim, from which I hope he will shortly 
recover. Now, Sir, if I am to sum up his Resolution and the amendment 
moved by my Honourable friend, I might do so in the well known words, 
“An infant *°—and when I say an infant I hope the Honourable Member 
will understand that I am attributing to him merely the qualities of innocence 
and purity—“ an infant crying in the night, an infant crying for the light, 
and with no language butacry.”’ The Pandit has expressed his thanks to the 
Mover of the Resolution for the welcome he gave him here to-day. May I 
join in that welcome and may I tell the Pandit, as I said in an article I recently 
wrote, that the absence of him and his friends, I felt, was a real loss to the last 
Assembly. Pandit Moti Lal Nehru told us this morning that the Act was 
bad. I am not standing up this afternoon to say that the Act is good. No 
Act, which is of a very transitional nature, can ever be considered good. But 
it is better than the Government of England Act, for that Act does not exist. 
The Pandit despises conventions. I defy him to tell of any progress in the 
world that has been brought about in any other way than by conventions. 
But this Act, good or bad, is before us and one of the conditions of that Act 
is that a Commission shall eventually come out to see whether it is desirable 
to extend, modify or restrict the degree of responsible government then ex- 
isting. In his famous pronouncement of 20th August 1917, Mr. Montagu 
said : 

‘“*T would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the wel- 
fare and advancement of the Indian peoples must be judges of the time and measure of each 
advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 


opportunities of service will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is found that con- 
fidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 


It is, therefore, a question of convincing the British Parliament of our 
co-operation, of our proper use of the powers we have and of the need for a 
further advance. That responsibility the British Parliament can delegate only 
to a Royal Commission for report and to no one else. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
has told us this morning not to neglect a certain section of the people. The 
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British Parliament cannot afford either to neglect a certain section of people 
which numbers 240,000,000 souls. Coming now to the speech of the Mover 
of the amendment I can only sum up his very dignified and lucid exposition 
as a demand and a statement of the consequences of refusal. It is, therefore, 
as we stand before the tribunal of the British Parliament, a question not of 
voting but of argument. The British Parliament when it has to consider 
what effect will have to be given to this Resolution, if carried, will naturally 
look at the debate which took place on this proposal to see what arguments 
have been advanced in favour of the Resolution. Let us go into that evidence 
together. I think that the Honourable Mover of the Resolution and I am certain 
my Honourable friend the Pandit in his amendment are in considerable doubt 
as to whether we have now before us such evidence as should win our case. 
Otherwise why this disinclination to accept the findings of an impartial body 4 
They fear that the British Parliament will say to them : “ We have set before 
you a dish of reform. Some of you have nibbled at it, some of you have not 
touched it at all, and you all with one voice say, ‘ Takeit away and bring us 
the second course.’ ”’ 


Now, Sir, what is our evidence with regard to the provinces? How has. 
responsible government prospered there? My own experience is chiefly 
in the province where I have spent twenty-seven years ot my life. There I 
find that the fundamental drawback to the present system of dyarchy is that 
the Members will not support their Ministers. I said recently in an article 
which I wrote—I said it because I believed it, I said it because I wanted to 
see if it would be challenged : 


** Tt is doubtful whether there is to-day a single Indian politician to whom either the Viceroy 
or the Governors of Provinces can entrust a portfolio in full confidence that the new Minister 
would command for any length of time the loval support of a majority of his fellow Members. 
in his Council.” 


I went on to say that there were many men in India who were worthy of that: 
support. No, Sir, there is not at the present moment that union amongst 
the Members themselves in support of their Ministers which is the fundamental 
basis of all responsible self-Government. There is union only in destruction. 
My Honourable friend the Pandit told us this morning that when they drafted 
their amendment, their idea was to be constructive and to put forward the 
proportionate representation of the various bodies which would sit round his 
proposed round table but they decided to leave that over. I gather from his 
speech that he and his party have decided to leave all awkward questions over 
and only so long as it is a question of destruction, can they be unanimous. 
But the minute any constuctive proposal comes in, then divided counsels. 
appear. Now, Sir, taking again my own province I do not think we are ready 
for full provincial autonomy. I was told the other day, by a man who knows, 
that there is more crime in Bengal to-day than on the frontier. The Police 
Department is at present in Bengal not transferred. Mr. C. R. Das, who is not 
a pillar of this House but whom I might describe, I think, as a flying buttress. 
of one of the parties, spoke in the Bengal Council recently and made the extra- 
ordinary admission that only the other day he had received pledges from some 
young man who had belonged to revolutionary societies that he would not. 
take part in violent activities. Mr. Das said that, in spite of this pledge given. 
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to Mr. Das, the police had arrested him. One of Mr. Das’s party in the same 
debate said that Regulation III had deprived him of some of his best friends. 
He thus explained the use of firearms in Bengal : 

“They were smuggled into the country. They were cheap and people had a romantic 
attraction for arms because they were forbidden these arms. These arms came into the posses- 


sion of young men and they could understand some misguided youths might collect associates 
and carry on a business which they thought would serve the best interests of the country.”’ 


I have never before seen revolution explained in such beautiful terms ; and 
yet the Bengal Council insisted on the passing of the Goondas Act which 
allowed the deportation of men without trial. Personally, it is a matter 
of indifference to me when the time of my assassination comes whether I am 
stabbed in the back by a goonda for the sake of my watch and chain or shot 
in the back by a young man, a friend of one of Mr. C. R. Das’s friends, in 
mistake for a Government official. Parliament has got to consider the com- 
munal aspect of the question. The result of the reform scheme has and must 
necessarily have been that all sections of the community have become more 
alive to political rights and in Bengal to-day the position as between the Hindu 
and Muhammadan is very serious. My Hindu friends complain to me that at 
the present moment they can get practically no offices in the Legislative 
Department. They complain that they cannot get the number of posts to 
which their education entitles them. The Muhammadans complain that they 
cannot get the number of posts to which their numbers entitle them. 
We have therefore, unless it is carefully handled, a very serious situation. 
The danger is that with full provincial autonomy one party would be in the 
ascendancy and the other might suffer, with the consequence, the inevitable 
consequence, that a strong and independent police force under the Executive 
would be absolutely essential, for the alternative to a strong police force under 
the Executive is the employment of the military, called in perhaps to do some- 
thing which will not appeal to them in the way of putting down an agitation 
due to these unfortunate communal differences ; and there is one thing we 
do not want, that is, every Englishman does not want, and I think our Indian 
friends too, namely, that owing to the weakness of Government, we should 
find ourselves up against a military dictatorship. Now, as regards the Central 
Legislature, I think we can pride ourselves on having done more useful work. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has given his testimony to that fact. But here 
again we have only been unanimous in our destruction ; and we have failed 
time after time, with some very notable exception, to be unanimous in construc- 
tion. There have been no regular leaders, there have been no regular parties. 
There has not been that traditional support of the Government to which every 
Government is entitled, and without which a Government cannot put forwara 
its best efforts. We were told during a debate the other day that the Executive 
Government here is not responsible to this House. I think the Finance 
Member told us so when at that very time he was moving a Bill which, as he 
informed us he could not put into force without the consent of this House. 
He was putting up a Bill which he said would confer powers on him which 
he would not have but for this House; and, further, he was telling us that 
we had powers at any time to repeal the Act. We have therefore consider- 
able responsible government already. The present House is untried. This 
is not the time, before we know what the House is going to do, to decide on our 
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evidence to put before a Royal Commission. There are two questions which 
the Honourable the Home Member asked which have not been answered. In 
fact I gather from the Pandit that here again these questions are not going to 
be answered by himself or by his party. If they are not, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment will assume that there is no answer to these questions, that there is no 
evidence ready to put before a Commission, and that therefore it will be a 
waste of time for this Commission to come out. There is the question of the 
Army,—and my Honourable friend from Bengal told us that there was going 
to he a serious war in Asia within the next three years. There is the question 
of the Indian States. There is the question of turning the Civil Services out 
from their present position into one of similarity to the permanent staff at 
home. And here, Sir, I would like to pay a tribute to the Leader of the 
House for the way in which during the last three years he has endeavoured 
to make these reforms a success. Those who have worked with him 
have paid that tribute before, but I do not think that this debate should 
be barren of some tribute to him and his Colleagues, Indian and European, 
for the way in which they have attempted, and not unsuccessfully, to 
work the reforms. Only yesterday the Finance Member had to intervene 
to prevent one province flying at the throat of another. The time, 
therefore, Sir, I submit, is not ripe. We have to work together within 
the Act; as I have tried to show elsewhere, we have ample opportunities 
of developing practically all the conventions of the present British con- 
stiiution. 

Some of my community think that it would be a breach of faith with 
them, who have accepted the reforms unwillingly but accepted and tried to 
work them, if there were any attempt to bring out a Royal Commission within 
the 10 years. Personally, I am not in favour of any period. It is a question 
not of a period but of the progress we make. And in conclusion, Sir, I would 
like to say, as I have said elsewhere, a responsible House will very soon find 
itself in a position of responsibility. My Honourable friend the Pandit says 
that the Congress will not rest until Swaraj is attained. So I understood him. 
I hope the Congress will not rest. I hope the Congress will pursue a path of 
constructive policy, not destructive, and all of us on this side, certainly the 
community that I represent, very many of us who have been brought up 
as the Home Member said, in a spirit of liberalism at Home, will work earnestly 
with them to attain full responsible government as soon as we ourselves are 
responsible and able to work it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): In the first 
instance I should like to try and make the real issue before this House as 
clear as possible. After hearing the speech of the Honourable the Mover 
and the Home Member, I cannot share the opinion of those who say that 
the answer of the Government is disappointing, and my reasons are these 
Under section 41 of the Government of India Act, 1919, it is laid down that 
a Commission shall be appointed at the end of ten years but it does not pre- 
clude, therefore, those who are in authority to institute an inquiry and appoint 
a Committee or a Commission earlier than ten years. Further, when Mr 
Majumdar’s Resolution was moved in this Assembly, two years Peet a Soeials 
was accepted unanimously by the Assembly itself. That icesivaaes expressly 
admitted that a Commission might be called earlier than ten years. I take 
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it that, when the collective wisdom of that Assembly expressed that opinion, 
it must have expressed the opinion to reduce that period at least by two or 
three years, it cannot be a month or a week. Therefore, at any rate, 
the last Assembly, as it was constituted, expressed its opinion to that effect. 
Well, if you take 3 years, it will bring us to 1926. We are now in 1924, and 
to-day the Government have conceded, and I attach great importance to it, 
subject to the further remarks which I shall make later on, that they recognise 
the necessity of an immediate step being taken to examine, reconsider and revise 
the Government of India Act, 1919. I hope I understand the Home Member 
correctly. But he says that he will make a departmental inquiry. That 
is to say, 1f I understand the Home Member correctly and I stand corrected, 
he concedes the necessity of a step being taken forthwith, or at an early date. 
He says that the character of that step will be this, that they will make a 
departmental inquiry, that is to say, the Government of India will consult 
Local Governments or such persons as they may be advised, and they will 
formulate a scheme which they think proper. That scheme will then 
be submitted to the Secretary of State. After the despatches have gone 
backwards and forwards, the scheme will be placed before this Legislature 
and then it will be submitted to Parliament. Now, Sir, I recognise the first 
step, but I must say I cannot agree in this matter with the character of the 
procedure which was defined by the Home Member. Sir, just imagine: 
a scheme is to be formulated by a departmental inquiry which will, ex 
hypothesi, be framed in the secret conclave and the secret chambers of the 
Executive; the Government of India will take those decisions of for- 
mulating the proposals ; after those proposals are formulated, they will go 
again to the Secretary of State for India. They will again be considered 
and examined behind closed doors at the India Office ; and, when definite 
proposals have been formulated and serious decisions have been arrived at, 
you will then present that scheme to this Legislature,—with what chance of 
its being modified at that stage? I say it is an entirely wrong procedure 
to adopt. That is the fundamental difference between the Home Member 
and ourselves. 

Now, Sir, I will not deal with the Resolution of Mr. Rangachariar, because 
I am in entire agreement with the amendment that is moved by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. Now let us see what that amendment says. That amendment, 
first of all, asks the Government that they should take steps to have the Govern- 
ment of India Act revised with a view to establish full responsible govern- 
ment in India, and for that purpose, etc. Well, I shall not go into the con- 
stitutional gymnastics which the Home Member performed, by his fine dis- 
tinction between Dominion status and full responsible government. I fail 
to understand exactly what is the distinction ; it all depends upon how you 
define full responsible government. But, as I say, we are not concerned at 
the present with those highly technical constitutional questions ; it is quite 
sufficient for my purpose, and I shall point out for the moment to the Home 
Member, as he was good enough to quote from the opinions of some of the 
public men, that he quoted me only partially, and he forgot that the answer 
quoted by him was given to a particular question ; but I am sure that if he 
has read my evidence, he will, I think, have fonud that that very question as 
+o what we mean by responsible government is answered by me and was the 
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very first question that was put, and this is what I happened to say. I hope 
the House will excuse me for quoting from my own answer to the question 
but I do so because the Home Member has quoted only part of it. This is 
what I said. The question was as follows : 


« Do you accept the proposition that it is desirable to bring about the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government in India, and if so, how do you define the expression ‘ responsi- 
ble government,’ and do you generally accept the proposition contained in the Preamble— 
(the answer I gave was as follows)—the proposition that it is desirable to bring about the progres- 
sive realization of responsible government in India is sound.”’ 


That is my answer. Then I go further and say as follows : 


‘But a substantial step must be taken at once. We would define the expression ‘ res- 
ponsible government,’ as far as we can define it, that the will of the Legislature, which is res- 
ponsible to the electorates, must prevail over the Executive, subject to veto.” 


Now, I ask the Honourable the Home Member what difference is there 
—perhaps he might claim to be a great constitutionalist and would enlighten 
us—what difference is there between full dominion status and the definition 
given by me of true responsible government ? Therefore, Sir, it is irrelevant 
and beside the point really for our present purpose to go into those matters. 
What do we suggest in our amendment ? 


‘* This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps to have 
the Government of India Act revised with a view to establish full responsible Government im 
India and for the said purpose, etc. . . .-. ” 


Here, Sir, I pause for a single moment. The Honourable Member with his 
usual ability has tried to run away from the issue. First of all he set up a 
bogey of the immediate grant of full Dominion status. That is the first 
bogey he set up. It is not there, excuse me. I shall explain, and I am sur- 
prised that the Honourable Member has not been able to understand it. Re- 
member, says he, we have the question of Hindus and Muhammadans not 
united. Remember we have got large commercial interests, European 
interests. Remember that your army now consists of the fighting classes. 
Remember that, and further remember that your own public men, when they 
gave evidence, before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and the Indian 
National Congress never asked for such a thing as that. Remember the’ 
position of ruling princes. Sir,. I can only tell the Home Member that all 
that energy was wasted for nothing. If he will carefully read that amend- 
ment, he will see that it is not a demand for immediate full responsible govern - 
ment. But it wants you to take immediate steps—I will repeat that—im- 
mediate steps are required. I recognise freely, frankly, that the Home 
Member’s speech does convey to the House that they will take steps. Now, 
we come to the steps. What steps? I have described the steps which the 
Honourable the Home Member proposes to take. What steps do we suggest ? 
The steps that we suggest are these, and I say, Sir, that these are the finest 
steps that Government could possibly be advised to take. If your purpose 
is high, as the Home Member said, if your purpose is really to look to and 
think of the welfare of India. If you really want the best of India to go with 
you, this is the best possible method for you to adopt, because after all you 
want confidence, support and co-operation from the best of India. We say 
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to you that the finest method that you can adopt for that purpose is to summon 
a round table conference of representative men to frame a scheme in consulta- 
tion with you, not without you. What objection have you to that ? Why 
is it wrong ? Why do you want to sit behind closed doors, in the secret cham- 
bers of the Executive ? Why do you want to carry on your despatches back- 
wards and forwards behind our back? Why do you want to take this deci- 
sion and formulate these proposals and then come to us with all sorts of excuses 
and say that now this is very difficult to deal with. Sir, the proposal of yours. 
is putting the cart before the horse. We want you to take the people with 
you. We want you to start in a manner which will carry the support of the 
people with you. What objection can you have to a round table conference 
of representative men for this purpose? Further, we give you a far greater 
security and far more real sanction and approval of the scheme that this 
round table conference may formulate. And what is that? Sir, the round 
table conference will consist of representative men. No doubt these people 
will carry the greatest influence with the people. On the other hand, we 
shall have the Government and we may have experts who are entitled to 
speak on constitutional matters. But, Sir, even when you have that we give 
you a far more convincing proof so as to make you feel that we have once for 
all settled this question in such a manner that it will carry the support, the 
confidence and the co-operation of the people ; and for that purpose we suggest 
that, when a scheme is framed by this round table conference, dissolve this 
Assembly, the Central Legislature. Let that scheme go out to the country 
and let us vacate these seats. Of course, you will draw your pay just the 
same. It does not matter to you. But we shall have to spend more money 
in electioneering. We shall have to spend some thousands of rupees. 
by going from place to place, begging each voter if he will vote for us or not. 
Sir, we shall be more out of pocket and shall undergo the trouble and incon- 
venience of which you have no idea and no experience. We shall then have 
to convince the electorates, which you have created under the Government of 
India Act. And, if we come back with that mandate of the electorates, who 
are the real masters after all—and we want them to be real masters because 
without them no scheme is worth the paper on which it is written—then 
we shall say that we are in a position to give our sanction which shall be lasting 
which will give you all the support you require. Any Government that is 
formed will not be a Government run as it is to-day by a minority and supported 
by a section of the Statute which gives it the power to certify in the place 
of the majority. That is what we want. Now, what objection can you 
have to that ? What is wrong about it? Sir, the Honourable Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, the Home Member, quoted a passage from my evidence, although 
it was in answer to a particular question, but I take complete responsibility 
of it. It was as follows: 

“We have no other method to suggest. Dyarchy fits in more with the order of things 


as they exist at present in India and it can be justified on the ground thatitisfor a transitional 
period.” 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey did not tell the House that the crux 
of my evidence before the Joint Committee was this: that at the present 


moment I am inclined to think that dyarchy is the best possible system that. 
you can introduce. But, Sir, my proposal was that there should be dyarchy 
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in the Central Government also. It was on that footing that this answer 
was given. Further, the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey must remember 
this that that was my opinion in 1919. The Honourable Member then was a 
Commissioner in a district. Since then he has become the Home Member 
and has been designated Governor of a Province. A great deal of water has 
run down the Thames since then. We were in 1919 considering a question, 
or rather a constitution of far-reaching importance, dealing with a vast popula- 
tion of a country like India. Is an opinion given at that time to be an opinion 
to last for all time ? We have realised, Sir, and I have very little doubt about 
it in my mind, that dyarchy has failed, and I believe I am not the only one 
who thinks so. I believe even those men who faithfully and loyally worked 
the Reforms, men who were wedded to these Reforms, say so. Take the 
case of Mr. Chintamani. What does he say? He was one of the stalwarts 
amongst the supporters of these Reforms. Therefore, Sir, it is no use merely 
getting hold of a few words and quoting them. I thought the Honourable 
the Home Member would have something better to advance than to pick up 
a sentence here and a sentence there, and say you said this in 1918, or in 1919. 
Sir, I do not wish to waste the time of this House, but I do submit this, and 
I say to the House that the simple issue before the House to-night is this : 
what is going to be the character of the step? That is the simple issue. We 
have heard the Honourable the Home Member. I absolutely and entirely 
oppose the character of the step that he has described, and I therefore ask 
the House to vote in favour of the character of the step that we suggest. Until 
something better is suggested, | am not satisfied with the step which is sug- 
gested by the Home Member. I hope I have not exceeded my time, but I 
wish to say this with regard to Dr. Gour. I speak with very great respect, 
and I say this. I really fail to see how his amendment is going to prevent the 
Government from doing what he said or attributed the Government might 
do. He suggested a convention. On what footing will that convention be 
called 2? Who will call that convention ? What will be the qualification of 
those who will be the members of that convention? Who will decide these 
questions ? I cannot really understand how that is going to prevent the 
Government, if they wish to procrastinate or delay the matter, from doing so. 
But I am not one of those who will, in season and out of season, attribute 
motives to Government. I accept the word of the Home Member when he 
says that they want to take steps. I accept that word and I am ready to take it 
that that is an honourable assurance that we accept and it will be done without 
delay. I accept that and I am not going to start by saying “ you will delay 
and you will frustrate.” We will see, but I submit to this House that I really 
fail to understand Dr. Gour. Instead of saying “round table conference,” 
he says “convention.” ‘‘ Convention” has got some constitutional meaning, 
I understand. Otherwise I do not see any difference between convention 
and round table conference ; but there is a constitutional difference, and I 
say it does not improve matters at all. On the contrary, it makes the posi- 
tion of Government far more difficult to call a convention, and it is likely to 
bring about far greater delay than a round table conference. Therefore, I 
strongly oppose his amendment. 


With these words, Sir, I may say I am very glad that the tone and the 
attitude of the Home Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, has 
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been very conciliatory. We appreciate that, we fully appreciate that ; but 
I do press the Honourable the Home Member to accept our method of starting 
with that step. 


13th February 1924. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau :- 


Indian Commerce}: I rise to support the amendment moved by my 
Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru. So great is the importance 
attached to this discussion that I crave the indulgence of this House 
when I read out my speech which I think should be heard and put on 
record in the accurate terms in which I propose to put my views before this 
House. 


Sir, the Resolution before the House is not of the usual character. It 
does not refer to any detail of administration. It refers to the basis of the 
constitution and is thus of supreme importance. There is no wonder that 
unusual interest attaches to this and, therefore, all eyes are turned towards. 
Delhi to-day. No one is more conscious than I am of the many deficiencies 
in several directions that India has still to make up, before she can attain the 
stature of a full fledged nation. But all the same I trust the singular unani- 
mity of Indian opinion on the subject of constitutional advance will not be 
lost on Government or on those for whom the Honourable the Home Member 
spoke. Whatever hairsplitting may be done by those that revel in nice points 
of constitutionalism, to me, as a businessman speaking for the Indian com- 
mercial community, there is no mystery about the issues involved in the 
amendment of the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru. And the clear issue is 
that the whole of India is dissatisfied with the existing constitution ; and the 
assurance for improvement of that constitution, and the rate of progress pro- 
mised in the existing Act, no longer suffice either for the practical exigencies 
of the situation or, for meeting the legitimate aspirations and claims of the 
people of this country. 


The machinery now wanted isfor the expansion of the constitution ; 
for increasing the financial and other powers of the Legislatures ; for enforcing 
the responsibility of the executive to the will of the representatives of the 
people ; and, for securing ultimately sovereign powers for this Assembly to 
be exercised without let or hindrance in the same manner as they are ex- 
ercised by the various Dominions in the Empire. So far as it is provided 
in the Government of India Act of 1919, it is most inadequate and the 
amendment before this House asks for a substitution of that machinery, 
which would secure the end in less time and with more satisfaction all 
round, 


The experience of India in connection with Commissions which have 
come out hitherto has not been particularly happy and it would be impossible 
to blame anyone who is not prepared to pin his faith to them for the future. 
Nor is there any sanctity in the ten-year period, even if it happens to have 
been specified in the Act of Parliament. When things are moving so rapidly 
as the experience of the past few years has shown, it would be an act of states- 
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manship to readjust the speed of political progress to the situation which 
confronts Government to-day in India. 

The constitution hitherto prevalent has failed because it was conceived 
as a compromise between the various contending parties, and, even in the 
period of transition it bore all the impress of the hybrid, pleasing neither those 
who understood a benevolent, but undiluted autocracy, nor those who were 
fired with the enthusiasm of nationalism, and anxious for political freedom, 
disdaining all restraints. It was imposed from the top and was not the natural 
growth of any institutions then existing in the country. From the universal 
condemnation, which has been heard from all sides of the reforms including 
the system of dyarchy in the Provinces the fact emerges not only that the 
reforms have failed, but that the Government, who were entrusted with the 
task of working them in India, failed to accommodate themselves to the new 
order of things. In view of this, I am surprised that my Honourable friend 
Sir Campbell Rhodes should at once fix the responsibility for the failure of the 
reforms on the people of India. He has stated that Members of Council did 
not support their Ministers. Apart from the fact that the Ministers were 
nominees of the Governor, they were also fettered with an unreal idea of 
collective responsibility by which their freedom of speech and criticism in 
respect of items of reserved departments did not exist, and they were allowed 
no power to influence those departments directly or indirectly. Nor have I 
heard of the growth of the convention of Ministers and Executive Council 
Members meeting together in a conference and conducting the Government 
asa whole. It appears to me that under the reforms all the support and co- 
operation that the people of India could give were requisitioned from them 
without transfer of corresponding power to their representatives. Such a 
scheme was doomed to failure and was bound to be found wanting. Even 
those who honestly believed in the possibility of securing genuine political 
liberty through that machinery and who were working it for the future good 
of their country, and who stoutly withstood all ideas of non-co-operation, 
have been disillusioned by the reforms. The disappointment arising from 
this state of affairs became so acute that those who were actuated even at 
great sacrifice to accept office under Government soon found themselves 
being looked upon with considerable suspicion by the best part of the public. 
This was the fate of everyone who accepted office, including men who were 
held in great esteem and who were popular. What is the explanation? Was 
it the spread of non-co-operation? Was it the mere blind hatred of the 
Government ? I strongly feel that it was neither the one nor the other, 
because such distrust was not confined to that section of the public from which 
recruits to popular political movements are drawn. But it spread amongst 
the ranks of the strictest co-operators, and of those who had hailed the reforms 
without reservation. The origin of such feeling is to be sought in the convic- 
tion borne upon every thoughtful Indian, that in the existing system no Indian 
however determined he may be for securing the good of his country, could 
achieve much under the unnatural and artificial limitations under which he 
had to work. A continuance of the present state of affiairs deprives the 
state in India of the services of the best men in the country, who under present 
conditions prefer to remain outside the machinery of Government, which 
would only stultify them and render them at once useless and unpopular. 
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My Honourable friend the Mover of the Resolution has referred fo the 
reluctance of public men in India to give evidence before the Public Services 
Commission. And yet there has been an overwhelming amount of evidence 
before that Commission pointing out the impossibility of working the reforms 
until there are some fundamental changes made in the character of the Indian 
services and in their powers. 


In particular the evidence of Ministers and of members of the Services 
working under them has brought out clearly that the real cause of the diffi- 
culties between them has been neither racial nor merely economic, but must 
be sought in the different outlook of each. Ministers wish to control the services 
as their instruments for carrying out their policy. The services on the other 
hand wish to deny the Ministers that control as being derogatory to their 
prestige and detrimental to their tradition and interests. The net result 
has been an impasse from which the amendment before the House is an attempt 
to find a solution. ; 


The Honourable the Home Member instead of meeting the clear issues 
involved in the Resolution has shown some of the difficulties which would 
confront those that are out to frame a new constitution. 


I have every confidence that the representative conference which is 
suggested in the amendment of the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru will 
not neglect any of the difficulties mentioned by the Honourable the Home 
Member, but I feel called upon to deal with one aspect of the question that 
he has definitely raised. The Home Member spoke of vested interest of 
European Commerce in India. No one who deals with political matters in 
India can possibly forget them in so far as British rule in India finds its origin 
historically in them. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Iam very loath 
to interrupt the Honourable Member. Could he refer me to the passage 
in my speech in which I spoke of the vested interests of Huropean com- 
merce. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The Honourable Member mentioned, 
among the matters that require particular attention, before the Government 
move on to a further stage in the reforms,—Kuropean Commerce, Indian 
States and minorities. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : If [ may correct the Honourable 

_ Member, I was particularly careful in what I said on the subject: I merely 

said that those who had invested capital and were investing capital in India 

would be interested to know our decision. That was not one of the four 
problems which I stated as needing solution. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am very glad of this explanation. I 
dictated my speech from what was my impression about it and I hope the 
Honourable Member will hear the rest of my speech subject to the correction 
which he has made and which I accept. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: i merely noticed that impres- 
sion before, and I merely wish to correct it. The Honourable Member will, 
I hope, acquit me of any discourtesy in interrupting. I merely did it in order 
to make the point clear. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I hope, Sir, a copy of the “ Pioneer” 
of the 13th February, which quotes the Honourable Member as having said 
that ‘‘ European commerce will desire to know.” These are the words which 
you will find reflected in my remarks. It is a peculiar irony of fate that even 
at this time, when the future political constitution of India is being discussed 
the existence of these very vested interests should be advanced as an argument 
to induce the Government of the day to reject reasonable proposals for finding 
a natural line of advance. What I fail to understand is the ground for enter- 
taining any apprehensions that under a self-governing India, interests of 
English merchants and others in this country would be unsafe. Nothing that 
has till now been done or suggested in any Indian Legislature could have 
given grounds for uncertainties or danger to the interests in India, not only of 
British merchants but of the nationals of every country in the world, through 
the establishment of responsible government. Their interests would be 
scrupulously safeguarded and adequate machinery will be provided by the 
Indian Legislatures to secure this end. I am quite sure the Japanese mer- 
chants, who are engaged in a very large commerce in India each way, could 
not be interfered with, because we fully understand that any interference 
with them would lead to international complications. The possibility of 
any talk of English commerce or industry or vested interests suffering by 
granting responsible government to India is altogether imaginary, except 
under one condition, and that is, that there are no special privileges, no exclu- 
sive rights, and no monopolies, enjoyed by the British merchants here at 
present. I presume that the representatives of British commerce in India 
are prepared to-day to declare that none of the privileges that they enjoy 
are unfair or exceptional. If that were so, the distrust of the Indian Legisla- 
ture indicated in such comments is altogether unworthy of the attitude which 
one great country should have towards another. I am not averse to suitable 
guarantees being given to representatives of these interests all of whose rights 
would, I am sure, be scrupulously respected. No one will try to do our friends 
of British commerce out of the just rewards of their labour or the legitimate 
expectations of their activities, in the same way that their countrymen are 
trying to deprive the Indians in Kenya of their bare rights and claims in the 
development of a colony to whose prosperity they have made valuable contri- 
butions. The white population mn Kenya have invented the plea that they 
are the trustees of the black natives of Kenya. Whatever else India may 
do in future, I am sure I voice the general feeling of every Indian in this House, 
when I say that we shall not invent any such excuse to pounce upon the pro- 
perty or the liberty or the rights of nationals of any country, who may choose 
to come and settle inside the borders of India as peaceful workers or as mer- 
chants. 


Sir, If I have expressed myself with a certain amount of freedom with 
regard to commercial interests other than Indian, it is because the occasion 
demands a frank statement. What I have said represents what I know to be 
the views of my constituency. As for the maintenance of law and order 
and of security in every direction, these are as necessary to Indian trade 
and industry, which I represent, as they are to British trade and industry 
in this country. If there are any in India or outside who have any doubts 
as to our real attitude towards these requirements, let me assure them that 
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we yield to none in appreciating the benefits of stable Government and a settled 
order of things for the promotion of trade and the well-being of industry and 
of all engaged therein. It is because many of us feel that the danger to these 
very ideas will be greater, if the feeling of nationality and political 
discontent amongst the people were not adequately met before it is too late, 
that the proposals contained in the amendment should be carried through. 

The next item that loomed very large in the discourse to which the Honour- 
able the Home Member has treated this Assembly is that which refers to the 
services. Ever since the question of a liberal constitution for India has come 
up for discussion, the question of the services has been brought up and discussed 
with such seriousness that the impression was often conveyed that the services 
did not exist for India, but India existed for the services. Such an inference 
would be certainly justified after hearing the “steel frame speech” of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and after reading some of the evidence which has been laid by 
the zealous members of the services before the Lee Commission. The Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 provided for a Royal Commission to examine the 
workings of the reforms and the method of expanding them as well as the 
condition of the services. If it has been considered desirable to have the 
Lee Commission sent out in the teeth of universal opposition from India, may 
I ask why so much resistance was offered by Lord Peel to the Indian demand 
for a Royal Commission to examime the question of reforms simultaneously ? 
The popular reply, as I said before, is that India exists for the services and not 
the services for India. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to political reform in 
India has been the desire of the services to retain in their hands the powers 
that they have enjoyed in the past, but which is altogther inconsistent with a 
popularly elected Legislature and with Ministers in charge of departments 
responsible to such Legislature. Members of the services would be always 
welcome in India to serve this country, but the seat of power in the future 
must be in this Assembly consisting of representatives of the people. No 
one will deny that the services have done magnificent work in the past. No 
one desires that there should be any breach of contract with any member of 
the services who has come to this country. It has been even provided that, if 
there is any sentimental distaste on the part of any member of the services to 
accommodate himself to the new ideas which must in future prevail, such 
officers could resign and leave the country on the scheme of proportionate 
pension. Notwithstanding all this, the existence of the services is being 
made by inference the ground for opposing our legitimate and just demands. 
Whilst the finances both in the Provinces and in the Central Government are 
showing deficits, the Secretary of State continues recruitment to the services in 
England as usual and that in the name of efficiency and of the necessity 
of maintaining the British character of the administration. 

The Honourable the Home Member in the course of his speech made pointed 
yeference to the existence of minority communities in India. There was no 
reason to suppose that the existence of these minorities had escaped the notice 
- of those who had moved the amendment or who were supporting it. On the 
contrary, the proposal for a representative conference in itself indicates that 
opinion had to be elicited from numerous directions and in particular a con- 
stitution had to be evolved in consultation with the representatives of these 
minorities, who may have anxieties for the future.. I would go further and 
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say that the mention of these minorities as an argument against the political 
advance of India appears to me to be an attempt to create unnecessarily an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and doubt. I say this because I have not come 
across any protest from responsible representatives of these minorities against 
the character of the Indian Legislature being altered and against their being 
made sovereign Legislature with full power of control over the Executive. 
In this connection my Honourable friend Sir Campbell Rhodes read out an 
extract from a speech by Mr. Montagu regarding the British Government 
being trustees of such minorities. The Honourable gentleman from Madras, 
Mr. Moir, also spoke with considerable feeling with regard to the undesirability 
of handing over the trust which they had shouldered all these years. 1 must 
say that all this indefinite talk about self-imposed burdens of one nation con- 
cerning the interests of another nation or community can only impede rather 
than hasten the solution of the very difficult problem before us. We heard 
lately another mention of trusteeship, and this time it was the trusteeship 
of the white man in Kenya on behalf of the black natives of Kenya, and directed 
against the intruders in the shape of Indians. This desire to take advantage 
of any apparent conflict of interest between the various sections of the popula- 
tion ought not to form the basis for the maintenance of the Empire. Nor 
should it interfere with the purpose of British administration, which, as the 
Honourable the Home Member assured this House, was high, and the aim 
of which he assured us was noble. We have often heard it said that the British 
Government in India are responsible to the British Parliament as trustees 
of the masses of India. Have these trustees been able to save such of the 
masses as have chosen to emigrate, because they found no suitable means of 
livelihood in their own country, from humiliations and deprivations of a most 
obnoxious character in places like Kenya and South Africa? If it is a trust, 
by whom was it given? If it is a guardianship, is it never expected that the 
ward will grow up and ask for what is his own ? Sir, universal opinion so far as 
this trust is concerned with regard to such people as have chosen to seek an 
honest livelihood outside their own country, is that the trust has miserably 
failed. As the Right Honourable Sastri declared at Bangalore, the British 
Government in the United Kingdom are unwilling to coerce the white settlers 
of Kenya under any conditions and will therefore tolerate not only the injustice 
which has been already done but any further series of injustices which may be 
done hereafter. This trust has been grossly betrayed so far as the position of 
Indians in other parts of the Empire is concerned. If it is a trust, I maintain, 
Sir, that it has been handed over mercilessly to South Africa, which has assumed 
the position of dictator to the Empite to-day, and before whom not only India 
is helpless, but Britain herself seems to have no power to secure the right end. 
The less therefore said of the trusteeship of the masses against the educated 
classes, of depressed classes against the higher classes, of minorities against 
the races of India, of Indians as a whole against the rest of the Empire, the 
better is it for the reputation of British statesmanship. There is however one 
kind of trust which England holds for the people of this country and which 
it would be difficult for anyone to dispute, and that is in the matter of defence. 
It is possible that for many years to come the defence machinery of India will 
not be altogether indigenous and adequate to deal with any invasion either on 
the land frontiers or on the sea frontiers of India. India will cheerfully bear 
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the burden of the expenditure, but would expect Britain to stand by her 


while her own army and navy, manned by her own people, are in course of 
creation. 


Sir, I wish to draw the pointed attention of this House to another stock 
argument which my Honourable friend Sir Campbell Rhodes has brought out 
rather inadvisedly, and has disturbed, by doing so, the atmosphere of mutual 
tolerance, which has been established by the exchange of assurances between 
the Honourable the Home Member and Pandit Motilal Nehru, that no threat 
of any kind was either involved or understood and the assurances were accepted. 


Sir Campbell Rhodes : On a point of order, Sir, I never used the word 
** threat.” 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Let the Honourable Member hear me 
out, please. 


In this atmosphere comes the Honourable gentleman from Calcutta and 
throws a bombshell. He asks naively whether those, who are supporting 
the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru, want a military dictatorship? I 
hope the implication of this question will not be lost on the Members of 
this Assembly. Is it a threat to us that by seeking legitimate expansion 
of political rights and of the growth of the powers which this Assembly has 
over the executive, in accordance with the will of the people, we shall bring 
India into such confusion that the British Government will be obliged to 
establish martial law in this country and to put in the Honourable the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as the supreme authority ? A mild and perhaps more in- 
siduous echo of the same notion was attempted to be conveyed by Mr. Moir 
from Madras, when he said in a manner that left no doubts on the minds of 
anybody, drawing a parallel from conditions in China, that there would be 
anarchy if the demands contained intheamendment were granted. Whyare 
such words of caution delivered to us by these friends of India? A reference 
fell from someone about conditions in Russia. Sir, I will not dilate on that 
subject which is painful to me, but it shows the distrust of the people of this 
country and of their capacity to look after themselves. Sir, it shows the 
distrust of this Assembly and of its capacity to adjust itself to improved 
conditions which could be brought about in due course by the method which 
the amendment advocates. I have every confidence that the constitution 
which would be evolved by the wise men of this country, including officials 
if you like, sitting together in a conference, will be one which will be well 
balanced, which will be laid on a solid foundation, which will have guarantees 
and checks sufficient to meet emergencies. And, if it is suggested that there 1s 
a certain margin of risk after all this has been done, I would cheerfully accept 
that risk, because I do not know of any nation, or any confederation that has 
come into existence without going through a period during which this risk 
existed. Is it suggested that there will not be found men to help the country, 
wise men who will watch out for the least little sign of disruption, and who 
will mobilise all the forces of the nation to set matters right ? Sir, the greatest 
school for responsibility is responsibility itself, and I must say that the negative 
arguments, the insinuations, the bogeys, which are being raised in this debate, 
are out of place and are likely to be seriously misunderstood, If instead my 
English friends took up an attitude of sympathy, of encouragement, of promise 
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to stand by India during this period of transition, would they have any cause 
at all for those very vested interests for which they appear to be, as I have 
said before, unnecessarily anxious 4 

Sir, I must confess that I am disappointed at the statements which the 
Honourable the Home Member made in the earlier stages of this debate on 
behalf of the Government. It took this House a certain amount of effort 
to elicit the nature of the concession which he was making to what has been 
acknowledged to be the universal sentiments of the country. And after 
that, when you come to examine what he proposes to do on behalf of the 
Government, it amounts to nothing more than a mere interchange of opinion 
between the several groups of officials. And, if the executive Government 
then find that there are any recommendations to make to the Secretary 
of State, these recommendations would be made and they would be available 
for this Assembly and others outside to criticise. Did he seriously expect 
this to satisfy anyone in this House? Knowing him as I do, I am inclined 
to think that this halting and imperfect concession, leading nowhere, is the 
result of limitations from which the Government of India themselves suffer 
to-day through the control of the Secretary of State. The British Parliament 
and their Executive, the Cabinet, never know,—have perhaps not the time nor 
the patience to know,—the large mass of facts or the overwhelming evidence 
of opinion in this country from which alone a more statesmanlike solution of 
this intricate problem could be evolved. It is in order to secure a machinery 
for placing before Parliament, with reasons wherever necessary, a complete 
scheme to get over the impasse, to replace a system which has been pronounced 
a failure from so many quarters, that a representative Committee suggested 
by the Honourable Pandit becomes absolutely necessary. 

Mr. President: I must remind the Honourable Member of his time- 
limit and must ask him to bring his remarks to a close. 

Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas : It remains for me only to deal with 
the hackneyed complaint of communal differences in India. I am not one 
of those who believe that this deplorable feature of national life in India has 
disappeared or will disappear in the near future. 

Mr. President : I cannot allow the Honourable Member to embark on 
a large subject like that after he has already exceeded his time-limit. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I will only deal with the last two para- 
graphs. 

Sir, if there are any Honourable Members on the Government Benches 
who are surprised that everyone to-day is trooping into the political lobby, if 
there are any of them that cannot understand why I, representing the com- 
mercial community, not only take this part in politics, but am also willing to 
stand by the demand which has been formulated in the amendment of the 
Honourable Pandit, for their benefit, may I explain the situation as I under- 
stand it? There was a time in my first youth when I heard serious discus- 
sions as to whether social reform should not precede political reform. I recollect 
earnest men pointing out to their fellow countrymen in India that the caste 
system had to be ended before we could think of any constitutional improve- 
ment politically. I also remember in those days, during the earlier sessions 
of the Indian National Congress, parallel propaganda on many a noble object 
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of national improvement, such as social reform, temperance, and industrial 
advancement, for each of which there was an organised institution and 
an annual conference. So farasthe commercial community was concerned. 
in my youth I was instructed by elder businessmen in Bombay that it was 
not for the businessman to bother about politics, and we had the example of 
an eminent man,—whose efforts have materialised in wonderful industrial 
achievements for this country in so many directions,—the late Mr. Jamsetijee 
Tata, who till the last day of his life abstained from political activities and 
political gatherings of any kind. From this ideal which involved leaving 
alone the political field, how is it that to-day everyone is bent on 
asking for improvement in the constitutional machinery governing this 
country and for a very large chunk of improvement without any considerable 
delay ? Sir, the explanation is not very far to seek. All those who desired 
achievements for their country in the various fields mentioned before, made 
their best efforts and found after a little time that they could not go further, 
that after they had gone some distance they were faced with a big wall which 
they were unable to scale, that the co-ordination of national efforts in different 
directions, which could only proceed from a co-ordination imposed from the 
centre, was lacking. Many men honestly believedin utilising every method 
that was available to secure a little more elbow room for those lines of national 
activities which they considered good for their country, and they could not 
secure very much. Representations were made, efforts were made in the 
Council after the Morley-Minto reforms. In the subsequent constitution, 
I have personally known a good many earnest. minds exert themselves very 
much to secure this, that, and the other national end, but they have all come 
back and reported that, until there was a more radical change at the centre, 
nothing could be secured. Sir, every one who wishes to see this country 
great and self-sufficient in one direction or other, has come back with the 
general slogan that Swaraj is the only solution, and those of us who were 
brought into the political field, with which we did not start, can only wish 
that the changes which are necessary in the constitution should be secured 
in the best atmosphere and with the largest amount of give and take and with 
general satisfaction all round. 


Sir, I wish to conclude the remarks that I have offered on this occasion 
by reading before this House the memorable words which were uttered by 
Lord Macaulay as early as 1833, and which in their application to the present 
situation are, in my opinion, very apt and thought-provoking not only for 
Indians but for the countrymen of Lord Macaulay also. These words are :— 


““ We are told that the time can never come when the natives of India can be admitted 
to high civil and military office. We are told that this is the condition on which we hold our 
power. Weare told that we are bound to confer on our subjects every benefit which they are 
capable of enjoying—no—which it is in our power to confer on them—no—but which we can 
confer on them without hazard to our own domination. Against that proposition I solemnly 
protest as inconsistent alike with sound policy and sound morality.” 


* * * * * * * * 


‘“‘ Tt may be that the public mind of India may expand under our system ; that by good 
government, we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better government ; that having 
become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand European 
institutions. Whether such a day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to 
overt or to retardit. Whenever it comes it will be the proudest day in English history.” 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to offer my cordial support to the 
amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru. The 
Resolution which has been proposed by my friend, Diwan Bahadur Ranga- 
chariar, asks the House that it should recommend to the Governor 
General in Council to take steps to secure full Dominion status to India at 
an early date by a revision of the Statute of 1919. The amendment 
supports that view, but desires to add that, in order that that purpose may be 
achieved, Government should be pleased to invite a conference, a representa- 
tive conference, and the object of the conference should be to prepare the 
ground for a revision of the Statute. Sir, that the country has been demand- 
ing an advance towards Dominion status is a fact which is known to us all 
Indians, but the Honourable the Home Member did not think it was so, at 
least he tried to make us believe, to make the House believe, that this demand 
for Dominion status was a rather later thought. He scanned the speeches 
of the Mover, referred to those speeches made on earlier occasions, he referred 
to the evidence given by various gentlemen before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, and to the Resolutions passed by the National Congress from year 
to year, and he showed that full responsible government was not what Indians 
had asked for, much less the Dominion form of self-government. (Zhe Honour- 
able Sir Malcolm Hailey: ‘‘ Asked for at once.) Asked for at once. Now, 
Sir, the Honourable the Home Member is mis- 
taken. He seemed to think from the manner in 
which he spoke of the question and of the difficulties which surrounded it, 
that India was a primitive country which had never known any civilisation, 
which had for the first time under the tutorship of England learnt about 
civilised administration, and that Indians therefore required to be taken from 
stage to stage in the art of self-government. The Honourable the Home 
Member referred to the Preamble of the Statute which lays down that pro- 
gress towards responsible government has to be made stage by stage. I wish, 
Sir, at the outset to say that the question of giving a constitution to a country 
is a question of statesmanship and the Honourable the Home Member suffered 
—I say it with great respect to him—from the fact that he had all his life been 
associated in the day to day administration of the country and that naturally 
—not unnaturally—his views have been largely affected by that association as 
a permanent official in this country. In order that he should be able to appre- 
ciate the point of view which we urge, in order that he should be able to advise 
the Government, to be the mouthpiece of the Government, on an important 
question of constitutional advance like this, he would need to refer to the 
ancient civilisation which has been handed down in India; and I would, in 
order that his memory might be refreshed, draw attention to only a few facts 
which show what the condition of India was before the English Government 
assumed the administration in this country. Mr. Elphinstone says : 


12 Noon. 


“* All the descriptions of the parts of India visited by the Greeks give the idea of a country 
teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of prosperity. The numerous 
commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which are mentioned at a later period, attest the 
progress of the Indians in a department which more than any other shows the advanced state 
of anation... Arrian mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. The army was in 
constant pay during war and peace. The police is spoken of as excellent. Megasthenes 
relates that in the cantp of Sandracottus, consisting of 400,000 men, the sums stolen daily did 
not amount to more than about £3. The fields were all measured, and the water carefully 


_ 
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distributed for irrigation ; taxes were imposed upon trade and an income-tax levied from mer- 
chants and traders. Royal roads are spoken of by Strabo and mile-stones,”’ 


Then : 


‘‘ Their internal institutions were less rude; their conduct to their enemies more 

humane ; their general learning much more considerable : and, in the knowledge of the being 
5 ‘ 5 3 oY & 

and nature of God, they were already in possession of a light which was but * 


ceived, even by the loftiest intellects, in the best days of Athens.”’ ppt ake 


N ow, Sir, coming down to the Mughal period, Bernier, who visited India 
during the reign of Shah Jehan, gives a glowing description. He speaks of 
his “‘ immense treasures, gold and silver and jewellery, a prodigious quantity 
of pearls and precious stones of all sorts ” and describes how the administration 
was being conducted. 

This was before the British took over the administration of this country. 

Ve = 147 ity = dae. 
What do we find a British officer writing after many years of British adminis- 
tration ? Sir John Malcolm in a letter to Lord William Bentinck, dated 20th 
February, 1830, says: 

**T am sickened with that mawkish morality that argues upon the sin and inhumanity 
of our tolerating abuses and misrule, which we have the power to correct, and in which from 
possessing that powerand not exercising it we are said to, become ina degree implicated ; 
I neither admit the facts nor the deductions. J could mention provinces in every part of our 
territories in which over-assessment, the forms of the Adaulat and insufficient police have pro- 


duced more discontent, degradation and suffering to the inhabitants than I ever knew under 
native Governments.”’ 


That would remind the learned Home Member that India has inherited 
a civilisation and it is merely by a stroke of misfortune that she lost the right 
of governing herself when the British came into this country. The Muhamma- 
dans and the Hindus had settled down to government and administration 
and, if it were not for the advent of the British to-day, Hindu and Muham- 
madan rule would have been going on in India. Even now, one-third of India 
is under Indian rule and I do not think that even the Home Member would 
say that that portion of India is being worse governed than British India is. 
In some respects it may be that British India has some advantages. In other 
respects Indian India has advantages which are unknown to residents of 
British India. (The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: “No Reforms.’’) 
No Reforms. I will come to that. I will at once answer that. The British 
Government who have been responsible for the training of our Indian Princes 
have not done their duty faithfully by them. If they trained them in the 
right way, there would have been more Princes of the type of His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda and His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
and there would have been representative institutions in every Indian State 
by this time. 

Now, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member referred to the Preamble 
of the Statute of 1919, and he pointed out that what is now asked for is opposed 
to the Statute. Now, I submit that this is a very poor argument to advance. 
We know that it is opposed to the Statute. We do not like to go on under 
the Statute. We never accepted the Statute as it was, many of us did not. 
He said the Mover was among those who did accept, but the Mover did not 
constitute the whole of India. There was a large body of. public opinion 
which regarded the Reforms as inadequate and unsatisfactory. The Honour- 
able the Home Member did the honour of quoting me also among those who 
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said that they would be content, if even a period of 20 years would be fixed 
for the establishment of full responsible government. Now, Sir, it 1s a very 
unfair thing to quote one sentence from a paragraph and base an argument 
upon it. What I said on that subject was this : 


** As regards the Government of India, they are not prepared, without experience of the 
results of their proposals relating to the provinces, to effect changes in it. I cannot reconcile 


myself to these views.” 
This was in 1918 upon the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report : 


“*T think the needs of the country demand that provincial Governments should be made 
autonomous at once and that a period of time should be fixed within which complete responsible 
government is to be established in the Central Government.of India, Evenif twenty years 
were fixed as the outside limit, we shall know where we stand. Among Indians many will 
regard it as too long a period ; among Europeans, many will consider it too short. But twenty 
years is in all conscience a long enough time within which to prepare this country, with all the 
progress tha’ stands behind it, and with all the adyantages of a well-organised and well- 
established administratiun, to bear the full burden of the new responsibility. The history of 
other countries supports the view that in this period education can be made universal, indus- 
tries can be developed, so as to make India self-sufficient both in respect of the ordinary needs 
of the people and also in respect of military requirements, and Indians can be trained in sufficient 
numbers to officer the Indian Army and to take their proper places alongside of their British 
fellow-subjects in the service of the country and the King-Emperor.” 


That was what I said and still think that from the day the British Government 
declare full responsible government established in India it will take us 20 
years to train all the officers we want to officer the Indian Army. That means, 
Sir, that the cardinal step, the important step, should be taken, namely, the 
declaration that full responsible government is established in India, subject 
to the period which must elapse in order to prepare the military service to 
carry on the burden which the declaration will enforce upon the country. 
This is not the first time that we ask for this since the Reforms were published, 
Ever since 1885, the Indian National Congress has been asking for the establish- 
ment of self-government in this country. When this Act was passed many 
of us were not satisfied. Many of us urged that there should be responsibility 
introduced in the Central Government in India : but it was not so introduced. 
Many of us did put all the arguments that we could before Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford and many of our friends gave evidence before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, but the House of Commons and the British Government, 
upon the advice of the Government of India, were so obstinate that we could 
not get them to accede to our request. I therefore pointed out in the pamphlet 
which I published on the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford report, 
where they said that they would limit the Reforms to the Provincial Govern- 
ments : 

** This means that for 15 years the Government of India should continue to exercise all 
its powers as at present and that the representatives of the people should have absolutely no 
share init. Owing to the war the next 10 to 15 years will be most fatal years in the history 
of India. It oppresses my soul to think that during this period the Government of India, 
which, as I have shown above, has failed to build up the strength and prosperity of the people to 
the extent it should have done, should continue practically unchanged, and that the represent- 
atives of the people, anxious to promote the good of their fellowmen, should still have to bear 
the pain and humiliation of having no determining voice in the government of their country. 
In the highest interests of humanity, as it is represented by the 320 millions of this land, and 
for the good name of England, I earnestly hope that this will not be so, and that the statesmen 


of England will see that the Government of India is brought to a reasonable extent under the 
control of the people whose affairs it administers.” 
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Now, Sir, there were many others who expressed the same view. We 
were not satisfied with the non-introduction of an element of responsibility 
in the Government of India. At the Congress at Amritsar in 1919 it was 
with great difficulty that Mahatma Gandhi and I and some others could 
induce our friends, Mr. Tilak, Mr. Das and Lala Lajpat Rai and others, to 
accept the Reforms for the time being. Even then we said that, while we 
should accept the Reforms so far as they went, we should endeavour from 
that day onward to try to have responsibility introduced in the Government 
of India. Sir, ‘the three years that have passed have added much to our 
experience and wisdom. Even if no demand had been made for the establish- 
ment of full Dominion status at that time, there is abundant reason in the 
-_history of the last three years for the said Reform being introduced. And 
what is that history ? In the first instance, law and order were reserved to 
the Government of India and.to the Provincial Governments. How has law 
and order been administered ? [ have got heaps of files with me here which 
give the list of persons who were imprisoned under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, or imprisoned or prosecuted under section 144 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, and they were persons who were as honourable as any Members 
sitting in this House and they were imprisoned for no other reason than that they 
held opinions which were not acceptable to the Government. Law and order 
was never mismanaged during any time of British administration as it was 
during the last two years. That is one experience which we have gained. I 
am afraid time will not permit me to read even the general summary of the 
reports of these prosecutions, which are a disgrace upon the British adminis- 
tration of this country. The facts are very well known to the Members of this 
House and the country also knows them full well. The experience that we 
have gained in respect to law and order is that it should not be left to be adminis- 
tered by an irresponsible Government. 


The second thing that we have learnt from experience is the utter unwilling- 
ness of the Government of India to act in the spirit in which the Act was 
passed. The Government of India have made no progress in the many direc- 
tions in which progress should have been made, if they meant only to give 
effect to the policy which was embodied in the Statute of 1919. In England, 
finance has been well administered after the war. Taxation has been reduced. 
The natiohal debt has been reduced. Industries have been fostered. What 
is the picture that we have to look at here? Forty-one crores of new taxation 
have been added since the Reforms were introduced. Since 1913-14 53 crores 
of new taxation have been added to our debt which is heavier to-day than it 
was at that time. No endeavours have been made to reduce this taxation. 
Education has been starved. Sanitation has received no sustaining support. 
General progress has been arrested. Ministers have been appointed to port- 
folios, but they have been wasting their time in sorrow because they have not 
the wherewithal to promote the Reforms with. The country has gone back ; 
it has not progressed. The Government were expected to show that they 
‘would adopt the policy of responsible government, but they have taken no 
step worth the name to Indianise the services. A certain number of persons 
have begun to be examined in this country. Not a single college has been 
created where members for the Civil Service might be trained. In regard to 
the military, even the needs of the situation have not been recognised. The 
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military expenditure was 27 crores in the year 1913-14. In 1922-23 it stood 
at 64 crores and 47 lakhs. We have urged for a long time past that expendi- 
ture, both civil and military, should be reduced. We have found that these 
three years have gone, and they have added enormously to the burdens which 
the poor people of this country have to bear. This is in regard to finance. 
Banking has not been developed. In a country like Japan in the course of 20 
years they have built up'a system of banking by which national trade has been 
promoted to an enormous extent. Here the banking facilities are still poor. 
Our Gold Currency Reserves are still held in London. Not a single step has 
been taken which would indicate to us the decision of the Government of 
India to look at the day when Indians would be administering the affairs of 
their country. I do not however overlook that small college which has been 
established at Dehra Dun to give training to Indians, but that is a paltry 
measure when you consider the needs of the country. 


In the matter of industries, Government have taken no steps in order to 
promote indigenous industries on a large scale. That is the experience which 
we have gained during the last three years. Every Indian asks himself the 
question : How long have we to wait if we proceed at the pace at which we are 
going? His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief told the predecessors of 
this Assembly as to what progress was being made in the matter of training 
Indians as officers for the Army. A calculation was made which showed that 
very long time would elapse—perhaps a hundred years—before the Indian 
army could be Indianised at the pace which was adopted by the Government. 
Now, Sir, this is the experience which has led many of us to revise our opinion 
regarding the pace at which progress should be achieved. We believe that 
it is a conviction which has gone like steel into our hearts that the British 
bureaucracy in this country will not even take the measures that are necessary 
to enable the Indians to get actual responsible government in this country so 
long as they are in power; and we ask that they should cease to be in power. 
If that arrangement is to continue during the period of transition, necessary 
safeguards should be provided for the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
We feel that that very decision has now to be arrived at. We will be satisfied 
if the decision is arrived at that responsible government must be established 
now in India which may take 10 years or probably 20 years to complete the 
arrangements when we will be in a position to say good-bye to our English 
officers and administrators so far as the responsibility for the administration of 
the country is concerned. We do not wish to part with them, we are not in a 
hurry to part with them. We want that they should still be with us as public 
servants and as commercial men with experience to help and advise us in many 
national pursuits. But we do want that it should be decided now that the 
power of administering the affairs of this country shall be passed on to the 
Indians. 

Now, Sir, there are two ways of acquiring freedom. One is by the pro- 
cess of negotiation and understanding, the other is by arms. The process 
by arms has not been countenanced by Indians because, in the first place, 
the Government have deprived us of arms, and in the second place we have 
not had the military training. It is wholly discountenanced by us because 
we feel as human, humane, men that we are disposed to acheve our object 
without shedding the blood of a fellow-man. We should endeavour to the 
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utmost of our power to achieve that by non-violent means. But, Sir, we 
have shed blood. England will remember it : many Englishmen will remember 
it. We have sheda great deal of our blood in the late war, in eftect 
so ruinous, and we had hoped that the shedding of that blood would secure to. 
us the liberty that we have a right to enjoy to administer our own affairs. 
Speaking at the Imperial Conference of 1921, Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime 
Minister, said : 

** India’s achievements were also very great. Her soldiers lie with ours in all the theatres 
of war, and no Britisher can ever forget the gallantry and promptitude with which she sprang 
forward to the King-Emperor’s service when war was declared. That is no small tribute both 
to India and to the Empire of which India is a part. The causes of the war were unknown 
to India ; its theatre in Europe was remote. Yet India stood by her allegiance heart and soul, 
from the first call to arms, and some of her soldiers are still serving far from their homes and 
familiesinthecommoncause. India’s loyalty in that great crisis is eloquent to me ofthe 
Empire’s success in bridging the civilizations of East and West, in reconciling wide differences 
of history, of tradition and of race, and in bringing the spirit and the genius of a great Asiatic 
people into willing co-operation with our own.”’ 


Mr. H. Calveré (Punjab: Nominated Official): What about passive 
loyalty ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: What is passive loyalty ?—loyalty 
must be active. There is no such thing as passive loyalty. 


Mr. H. Calvert : That is what the Honourable Member preached during 
the war: passive loyalty. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Passive loyalty? The Honourable 
Member is speaking in ignorance, Sir. He does not know that we advised 
our own children to jom the army. My own son was in the Indian Terri- 
torial Force. I do not know what he is talking about. I can tell the Honour- 
able gentleman that, if we, educated Indians, had not advised our young men 
to join the army, recruitment would not have been one-fourth of what it 
was. 


Now, Sir, another English statesman, Lord Curzon, in his introduction 
to Colonel Merewither’s book relating to the history of the work done by 
the Indian Army in France, said that the Indian Army had reached there 
just in the nick of time to save civilization. Now, Sir, that was our contr.bu- 
tion to the war and I thought that, when our soldiers had shed their blood, 
when I find that a million Indians left these shores to serve abrosd, of whom 
more than 60,000 gave their lives in the Empire’s cause, I thought that the 
shedding of blood in the cause of liberty would purchase for us our own liberty. 
That is one of the things that have happened, but we are still far from that 
position, and we are told that we must wait and proceed stage by stage. I 
submit, Sir, that is unjust, that is cruel. 

Now, the next point to which I will invite attention is some of the objec- 
tions raised by the Honourable the Home Member to the proposal. He 
said: ‘ What will the Princes say?” The Princes have said. When the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were introduced, the Princes were consulted. 
They gave their assent to the introduction of the Reforms and recently not 
one but several Princes have spoken. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
who attended the first Imperial Conference, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala, who attended the second, and His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
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have all spoken in favour of granting the desire of Indians. Recently, to 
quote only from the last, the Maharaja of Alwar, speaking at the Conference 
of 1923, said : 

‘Tt is injustice to them, speaking not as their representative but as one of them that I 
therefore do not wish to say anything behind their backs 7,000 miles away, which I would not 
gladly say to their face... 

Is everything going to be done to accelerate our progress, or is our progress under various 


pretexts to be restricted and delayed ? Have wea long number of years before us of the great 
furnace to pass through from which Ireland has only just emerged 7... 


If India had some more definite proposition before it than having to wait every ten year® 
for its destiny to be enhanced, if it had a reasonable assurance of rapid but progressive advance 
ment, I believe that self-government, which is the goal of us all for two-thirds of India, would 
be achieved carly and smoothly.” 

I venture to say, Sir, that, if the Princes are consulted, they will not only 
not object, but support the demand for the establishment of full Dominion 
status in India at an early date. I venture also to say that, if that status 
is established, our treatment of Indian Princes will be not less satisfactory 
but more satisfactory than it is at present. They will be more consulted. 
Their dignity will be better consulted, their interest will be better considered, 
and altogether our relations with them will be better than they are at present. 

The next point made by the Honourable the Home Member was with 
regard to European commerce. European commerce need have no fear if 
Dominion status is established in India. The Reforms do provide for the 
protection of Europeans engaged in commerce in this country. The suggested 
conference will go into this matter as well as other matters and I am sure that 
we will be able to arrive at an arrangement which will create more confidence 
than exists at present in the minds of European commercial men. Similarly 
with regard to the Services. The Act itself has provided safeguards to pro- 
tect the interests of the Services, and we shall certainly when we meet in 
conference provide safeguards. 

Lastly, he mentioned the minorities and I was surprised that the Honour- 
able the Home Member, being an experienced officer who.has spent nearly 
all his life in this country, should raise such a question. It seemed to me 
that his memory had not served him correctly or rather that his judgment 
had left him for the time being when discussing this question in his anxiety 
to oppose this Resolution. Will the Honourable Member tell me who it was 
that settled the differences between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
before the Reforms were introduced ? Was it the Government or was it the 
Hindu and Muhammadan Conference which met at Lucknow and came to a 
settlement among themselves which formed the basis upon which the reforms 
were passed ? Will the Honourable the Home Member tell me if he has 
heard of any differences between Hindu and Muhammadan Ministers in the 
different provinces, except unfortunately in the province from which he 
comes ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Will the Honourable Member 
tell me what he said about the settlement himself 2? Or shall I read it to the 
House 2 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I am going to say what I said and I 


wish you to read it to the House. If you read it, I shall comment upon 
it. Does the Honourable Member want to read it ? 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : The Honourable Member is in 
possession of the House. Let him read it himself. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Now, Sir, this is what I said about 
the religious differences in the pamphlet which I had published on the publica- 
tion of the Reforms. I will not read the whole of it—it will tire the House— 
but I will read some small portions. I said : 

“Here again it ought not to be forgotten that India is not the only country which has 
known the trouble of religious differences among her sons. England herself has not been a 
stranger toit. Her history contains a sad record of the evils which she experienced owing to 
bitter differences between Protestants and Catholics. The long lasting persecution to which 
the latter were subjected by the former, particularly in Ireland, is a matter of not very remote 
history. ‘When the House of Lords, the House of Commons, the Magistracy, all corporate 
offices in towns, all ranks in the army, the bench, the bar, the whole administration of govern- 
ment or justice, were closed against Catholics ; when the very right of voting for their representa- 
tives in Parliament was denied them ;’ when ‘in all social and political matters, the Catholics, 


in other words the immense majority of the people of Ireland, were simply hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to their Protestant masters.’ ”’ 


Then, Sir, in another passage, I said: 


‘* Before I leave this subject, I should like to say, further, that the difficulty arising out 
of our religious differences, such as they are, is much less serious than was that which arose 
out of the enmity which prevailed between the French and the English in the two provinces 
of Canada in 1837, when Sir James Craigh wrote that ‘the line of distinction between us is 
completely drawn ; friendship, cordiality are not to be found; even common intercourse 
scarcely exists "—and when Lord Durham said, in his memorable report in which he recom- 
mended the establishment of responsible Government in Canada,—‘ I found two nations war- 
ring in the bosom of a single state. I found a struggle not of principles but of races.’ It is. 
encouraging to note that the existence of this deep-seated and widespread animosity between. 
the two large sections of the people was not held to bea bar to the introduction of responsible 
government there, but rather a strong reason for and an effective remedy against it.”’ 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: That is not the passage I was. 
thinking of. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Then I do not know which it is. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : May I read it to you ?—this is the 
one. Shis is what the Honourable Pandit said, since he has challenged 
me to read it, as to the solution which he said the two communities had 
arrived at : 

** Our brethren of the Moslem League have, by their sectarian agitation at a critical period 


of our history, thrown back the national progress which we have been endeavouring for years’ 
to achieve. It is painful and humiliating to think that this has been so.” 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Will you give me the date of it 2 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: 1909, Indian’ National Congress, 
Lahore. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, 1am thankful to the Honourable 
the Home Member for having unearthed that passage and placed it before 
the House. I also have told the House that encouragement was given by 
one of his predecessors in office to some of my Muhammadan countrymen to 
wait in deputation upon the Government of India and to ask for those very 
concessions, the granting of which was the subject of my complaint and 
the granting of which by the Government of India the Home Member now 
reminds me of. It was the Government of India’s encouragement to some 
Muhammadan Members that created the trouble for us. But, notwith- 
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standing that, we were able in 1916 to settle our differences among our- 
selves and I guarantee—I speak with confidence—that we shall yet again 
settle our differences among ourselves, Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians 


and Parsis. 

Now, Sir, the next point to which reference was made by my friend was 
the question of the Army. He says: “ After all that you have said and done, 
what about the Army ? So long as you are not able to defend your country, 
how can you have full responsible government?” I myself said in the 
passage to which I referred that full responsible government will be estab- 
lished in India when we are able to take charge of the entire administra- 
tion of the army, and in order that we should be able to do so, those who 
wield the power just now must allow us the opportunity to train ourselves 
for the work. How have the Government treated us in the matter ? Since 
1885, when the first Indian National Congress met, we have been agitating, 
urging, petitioning that the Government should admit Indians to the ranks 
of the army. How far have the ranks been opened to us ? I hear that 
- about 12 young men are receiving training in Sandhurst—I speak subject 
to correction—and I hear that 70 young men are receiving training at Dehra 
Dun. Is that the way to train an Indian army? A previous speaker on 
this debate referred to what Mr. Montagu said that it was unfair to twit us 
with not being able to defend our own country when you have not let us 
have the opportunity of preparing ourselves for its defence. That we are 
capable of doing it, that we can defend our own country, is undeniable. 
One Englishman, a retired member of the Indian Civil Service; writing in 
1906, said on this subject that there was no question of Indians being able 
to defend their own country. This is what Mr. Thorburn, I.C.S., retired, 
in an article on “ An Indian Militia for India’s Defence” says : 

**On this preliminary point of quality, I think the preponderance of expert opinion 
favours the belief that Sikhs, Pathans, Goorkhas, and after them the best classes of Hindu 
Jats, Rajputs, and Punjabi Musalmans, are as good fighting men as any in the world. Only 
a few months ago, Sir lan Hamilton, in the scrapbook on the first part of the Russo-Japanese 
War, recorded: ‘ Every thinking soldier who has served on our recent Indian campaigns 
is aware that for the recruitments of such operations a good Sikh, Pathan, or Gurkha battalion 
is more generally serviceable than a British battalion.’ In the next page he wrote: * Why, 


there is material in the north of India and in Nepal sufficient and fit, under good leadership, 
‘to shake the artificial society of Europe toits foundations.’ ”’ 


This.is about the quality of the Indian soldiers. I ask every honest 
Englishman to put himself the question : ‘‘ Have Indians been trained for 
the defence of their country ? Have the pledges given by the Parliament 
and the English Sovereign to India that her sons would be admitted to all 
offices and all ranks irrespective of any distinction of race or creed been 
carried out in practice?” Would it not have been possible for us to see 
the spectacle of the entire Indian Army officered by Indians and able to 
take charge of the defence of the country? You have kept us out most 
unfairly from the ranks of the Army. You have jealously guarded the 
doors of the Army against us. You have not admitted us to several 
branches of the Army. You have not admitted us even as officers in the 
Army in the ordinary ranks. And now you turn round and say, * You 
want responsible government ; you are not prepared for it.” I ask English- 
men to be fair and to be true to themselves in answering the question and 
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to acknowledge that they have not treated us fairly. And yet what are 
we prepared to do? Give India full Dominion status to-morrow and leave 
us to take charge of all the affairs. We shall not argue the matter with 
you. You fix a time and say that you want to remove all your officers and 
all your soldiers in the course of such time as you may think fair, and I 
guarantee that we shall arrange to keep up the defence of India even as it 
is kept up to-day, at much less cost. 


Mr. President : I must ask the Honourable Member to bring his re- 
marks to a close now. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Very well, Sir. 


. The next point to which I will refer is why we prefer a conference to a 

Commission. The Commission will consist of some gentlemen who will 
come out from England and some who will be appointed in India. We 
want that we Indians should be given the opportunity of framing our own 
constitution, to deal with the problems that you suggest are difficulties in 
the way of granting her self-government and to help you with our recom- 
mendations. You cannot be aware of all the difficulties of the question as 
we are. There is also precedent for this course. The Belgian constitu- 
tion was framed by 200 delegates called to a National Congress in 1831. 
The South African constitution was framed by South Africans after a con- 
vention which sat for several months. The Australian constitution was 
framed at a conference which sat foralong time. So also, give us the chance 
of framing our own constitution so that we shall be able to give you all the 
necessary help and really facilitate the task of Parliament. How will gentle- 
men coming from England for a few weeks be able to do so? What can be 
the objection to our offering you all the help we can? You say you will 
consider the proposal in a Committee. That is really trifling with the matter 
which is before the House. An executive inquiry is not asked for at all. 
Nobody has asked for it, and nobody wants it. This is a matter where policies 
will be considered, where the future policy of the administration of this country 
will be considered. That can only be decided by the British Parliament as 
matters stand at present and we want that a conference of representative 
Indians should be called for in order to place before Parliament the mate- 
rials upon which such a decision should be arrived at. Lastly, I will con- 
clude by reminding the House and the Honourable the Home Member of 
what was done in the case of Canada. In Canada there was a rebellion in 
1837. The British Parliament sent out Lord Durham, a liberal statesman 
of great ability, to act as Governor General and High Commissioner for deter- 
mining certain important questions. The instructions given to Lord Durham 
were, in the first place, to assert the supremacy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
next to vindicate the honour and dignity of law and above all to know nothing 
of a British, a French or a Canadian party, and to look on them all alike as 
Her Majesty’s subjects. I ask that the Government of India should re- 
commend to His Majesty’s Government that they should send out a Lord 
Durham again, a broad-minded statesman, who would not think of the Hindu 
or the Muhammadan or the English or the Sikh in this country but who would 
look on them all alike as His Majesty’s subjects and endeavour to do his duty 
by all of them—endeavour to do justice between man and man. 
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Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural) ; Example is 
better than precept. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I request, Sir, that the Government 
should reconsider its opinion and adopt the Resolution which has been put 
in the amended form. If this Resolution is adopted, there will be peace 
and goodwill in all parts of the country. If the Resolution is treated in 
the manner in which the Honourable the Home Member has sought to treat 
it, it will embitter feelings further and it will lead to no good result. A new 
Government has come into power ; Ireland has received her freedom ; Egypt 
has received her freedom; other nations of the world are enjoying freedom 
and prosperity. How long shall India be kept out of her freedom? India 
longs for it; India will not be content, India will not be happy, until she 
receives it. It is due to Englishmen, it is up to Englishmen, to help India 
to obtain it by friendly goodwill as fellow-subjects of one King, to whom we 
all owe allegiance. If this struggle is continued, if resistance is continued, 
it will only embitter relations between Englishmen and Indians, and, instead 
of Englishmen having earned the gratitude and goodwill of Indians, they 
will have created a feeling that, so long as it was possible for certain English- 
men in this country to do so, they obstructed the road to freedom, they stood 
in the way of Indians enjoying domestic self-government in their own country. 
What is the good of Englishmen talking of the love of liberty in every other 
matter and in every other concern and land when they are opposing the Reso- 
lution for the establishment of full Dominion status in this country? All 
the Colonies enjoy it. India must enjoy it. India will enjoy it. The only 
question is whether Englishmen will help India to receive it early or whether 
they will stand in the path of her receiving it and thereby embitter relations. 
I hope they will take the wiser, gentler, the more humane and the more honour- 
able course and co-operate with us whole-heartedly as honest men to establish 
full Dominion status in this country and to win the gratitude and goodwill 
of us all, their fellow-subjects. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I do not 
propose to follow the last speaker in the history of Alexander, of Chandra- 
gupta, of Hercules and such great names as these. I do not think that it 
is for the good of this debate that we should be side-tracked into an argu- 
ment as to the condition, the historical condition, of India a thousand or 
two thousand or even a hundred years ago. What we are concerned with 
is a question of to-day. It is necessary, however, to make one or two re- 
marks in regard to some of the statements that were made by the last 
speaker. He said that it was a very unfair thing to fix on a particular sen- 
tence and base an argument on it. He quoted figures for the increase in 
taxation that has been imposed in this country since the end of the war and 
since 1913, respectively. I think the figure was 53 crores since 1913. (Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya : *‘ 41 crores since the Reforms.) That is correct. 
He compared the position of India with the position in England. The in- 
crease—I have not got the exact figure, but it does not matter if you are 
£50,000,000 out—the increase in England since 1913 is something over £600 
millions, or something approaching one thousand crores of rupees as com- 
pared with our position here. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : And the increase in national income ? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The increase in national income in 
England during the war is certainly not greater in proportion than the in- 
crease in India. On the whole, during the war England suffered and her 
net income in terms of what that income will buy has been largely reduced, 
not increased. The opposite is true of India. I only quote that as an 
illustration. I do not want to follow the Honourable Member, but I can- 
not resist making one quotation from his friend, Monsieur Bernier, who, 
according to him, found such a happy state of affairs in India in the time 
of the Mughals. Bernier says 


* But of what advantage are good laws when not observed, and when there is no possi- 
bility of enforcing their observance ? Have not the provincial tyrants been nominated by 
the same grand vizier and by the same king who alone have power to redress the people’s 
wrongs and is it not a fact they have no means of appointing any but tyrants to rule over the 
provinces ? Either the vizier or the king has sold the place to the governor. And even admit- 
ting that there existed a disposition to listen to a complaint, how is a poor peasant or a ruined 
artisan to defray the expenses of a journey to the capital, and to seek justice at one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred leagues from home ? He would be waylaid and murdered, as fre- 
quently happens, or sooner or later fal! into the governor’s hands, and be at his mercy. Should 
he chance to reach the royal residence, he would find the friends of his oppressor busy in dis- 
torting the truth, and misrepresenting the whole affairs to the King . . . He is in his 
own person the intendant of justice, the parliament. the presidial court and the assessor and 
receiver of the king’s taxes . . . the weak and the injured are without any refuge whatever ; 
and the only law that decides all controversies is the cane and the caprice of a governor.” 


(A Voice: “ That applies to-day I suppose ?”) That would apply possibly 
if you had Swaraj to-morrow. (A Voice: “ That is untrue.) I will not 
enter into an argument on that point which will be an entire waste of time 
and will not at al! be useful for the purpose of arriving at a decision. [ 
think that, if we try to get the debate on to a different plane and consider 
even the change between five weeks or so ago and to-day, we shall see that 
our differences are not so enormous and are not such as we should quarrel 
about. Five weeks ago there was an unbridgeable gap, there was an ocean, 
we were not in the same world as it were. To-day, Sir, we are all Swaraj- 
ists. We are all agreed as to the goal, full responsible government for 
India within the British Empire. We are agreed that it should be brought 
in as soon as possible. We are agreed, if I may judge by what was said on 
Friday by the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru and it has been repeated 
to-day, that it cannot be brought in at once, that Swaraj cannot be handed 
over tied up in a bundle to- day. We are agreed that it must be by progres- 
sive stages. We differ as to the stages. The last speaker made a very interest- 
ing suggestion. He suggested that it should be announced here and now 
that full responsible government is going to be introduced within 20 years, 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Not 20 years from now. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Fifteen years ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Well, it is no good arguing that. I 
want a declaration now. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That a declaration should be made 
now that full responsible government shall be given within 10 years. Well, 
Sir, I am not at all sure that in fixing the number of 10 years we may not 
be so cautious that you would get the thing quicker by other means. He 
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also suggested that an Englishman should be sent out as a Commissioner 
in the way that Lord Durham was sent out to Canada, I think we have 
already had Lord Durham’s Commission. The Montague-Chelmsford Com- 
mission has been here and we have His Excellency the Viceroy who has 
been sent out to carry through the report of the Commission. (A Vovce: 
“Not to introduce new Reforms.’’) The introduction of self-government, 
which Lord Durham’s appointment led to, has begun. So, we are all 
Swarajists to-day, but we differ as to the pace at which Swaraj is to come 
into force, and we differ as to the method by which it is to be considered 
at the present time, as to the practicability and desirability and the extent of 
the advances which are possible at an early date. The Government, as 
stated by the Honourable the Home Member on Friday, have been con- 
sidering and are prepared to consider in consultation with the Local Gov- 
ernments the defects in the working of the Act as it stands. The difference 
between us is mainly as to whether we should tear up that Act, reconsider 
the whole structure and lose the base from which we are at present advancing. 
As a speaker who spoke this morning said, there has been a tremendous ad- 
vance in the last three years, things have moved very quickly. If those 
who gave evidence before the various Committees and Commissions of 1917, 
1918 and 1919 will throw their minds back, they will see the vast change 
that has occurred between that time and to-day. Our differences cannot 
be minimised, they are there, but they are not, I think, so great as to make 
us despair. We could almost visualise our differences by studying the differ- 
ence in our costumes. We all want to cut our coat according to our cloth. 
Those who appear here in sober morning garb, the conventional morning 
dress, want to proceed safely and steadily along well marked tracks, along 
well built railroads and good macadum roads. They want to be protected 
during their journey against attacks from the hills on the Northern side of 
the track. They want to be protected against high waymen and bandits 
in the wilder regions through which they pass and they want to see that the 
bridges and culverts and embankments along which their road lies are secure 
against thunderstorms during the journey. On arrival at their destination 
they want to have sufficient supplies and a well trained staff in order that 
they may settle down comfortably. And what is perhaps even more im- 
portant they want to have time during the journey to conduct properly the 
every-day business of life. If I may vary the metaphor, they do not want 
to move the Government of India bodily to Raisina before the New Capital 
is ready for occupation. That is the attitude of most of those who are dressed 
in sombre morning coats. But, Sir, there are some of us here whose loins 
are girt and whose feet are shod for a speedier progress; and they are im- 
patient at the slow march that is necessary for the moving of a multitude. 
I think they forget that there is a multitude to move. The whole army 
has to go along. They themselves may be fit for the advance in which 
they believe, but are they fit to carry the whole army with them and have 
they got the fleet of aerial transport that is required? I am afraid that 
nothing short of the fabled witch’s broomstick will take them there so quick- 
ly as they desire. Their imagination takes them there. They themselves may 
be fit to make the journey. But ‘have they got the means to get the rest 
of the army there? Sir, for the Government it is the steady and the safe 
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course that appeals, and it appeals not because we believe any less than 
the most ardent Swarajists in this House in the ultimate goal. We have 
faith in the ultimate goal and are determined to get there, but we believe 
that the only possible means of getting there is by steady and regular pro- 
gress. It is not unnatural that there should be many who are impatient 
at the slowness of the progress. Some of them, I believe, hold the view 
that it is necessary continually to remind the driver of their desire to go 
at a greater speed in order to make the car go at all. It is a natural and a 
human instinct. It is quite understandable, but it should be remembered 
that the driver also is human and that he is doing his best and that he 
cannot be expected to go on doing his best if all the time he is upbraided 
for his slowness and suspected, and indeed roundly accused to his face, of 
-malingering. That is not the way in which to get the best out of any man. 
For the purpose of the Swaraj for which we are all working it is not only 
necessary that there should be unity between Hindu and Muslim. Under- 
standing and mutual confidence are necessary between the Indian and the 
Briton. 


Mr. Moir on Friaay made a very relevant speech in regard to the 
attitude of British public opinion. I am going to venture on a subject on 
which Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas warned us not to tread, the subject 
of the trusteeship of Britain for India. Although it is very easy to talk 
cant on that subject, it is none the less a subject which has an immense 
importance and touches the Englishman in a sentimental spot. The phrase 
about the brightest jewel in the British Crown was quoted. Sir, it is not 
easy for Englishmen to ‘give expression to their deeper emotions. But that, 
phrase invariably for countless Englishmen and Englishwomen does arouse 
deep emotions. The chances of history have made them responsible or given 
them power of a very real kind to affect the lives of hundreds of millions of 
the peoples of India and with that power there came a tremendous respon- 
sibility. They have felt that responsibility and I think they are rightly 
proud that they have brought to India peace and order and justice and a 
unity which would otherwise have been hard of attainment. They feel that 
strongly. India has become something more than part of the British Empire 
to countless Englishmen and Englishwomen. It has become an inspiration 
-and an aspiration. The aspirations of a nation are seldom fully realised 
in practice. The instinct of self-preservation, even the duty of self-preser- 
vation, sometimes intervenes. It is easy enough to say that im this direction 
and in that England has belied her professions. It is easy enough to scoff 
at any claim to altruism and point to the undoubted fact that England has 
not been the loser by her connection with India. But I do not think that 
India has been the loser by her connection with England. Is England’s 
stewardship to be condemned because it has been advantageous to both 
countries? It is from that point of view that Englishmen and Englishwomen 
are watching what is happening in India to-day. They have found them- 
selves by the chances of history involved in a responsibility. They have 
become enmeshed in that responsibility and cannot get rid of it whether 
they wish it or not, and for more than a century, as the quotation from Lord 
Macaulay which Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas gave us showed, the convic- 
tion has been fully fixed in the conscience of England that her presence in 
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India required her to govern India for the benefit of the people of India, From 
her experiences in India England has learned to see a vision of a world order 
in which the conflicting problems and antagonisms of colour and race and 
creed could be resolved without armed struggle under a reign of law freely 
accepted by all. India has become the symbol and the test of that vision : 
and because of that England has realised that it is not enough to govern a 
country for the good of the people of that country even with the consent of 
the governed, and she has set before herself and India the goal of full respon- 
sible self-government for the Indian peoples as a full and free partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The desire to reach that goal has be- 
come for many people in England almost a passion 
—something more than a mere desire; it has be- 
come the absolute test of the position of the British Empire in the world. 


1 P.M. 


But the English are a practical people none the less in spite of the senti- 
ment to which I have been giving expression. They are a practical people 
and they see that there are enormous difficulties in the way. They are very 
conscious of those difficulties and they are all the more conscious of them 
because for a century they have felt this responsibility for good government 
within India. That responsibility makes it impossible for them to blink 
the difficulties, and that is why, when the Honourable the Home Member 
speaks on this subject, he finds it necessary to draw attention to the difh- 
culties. I am sure that the discussions that have been going on for the last 
three weeks in Delhi must have brought home to many Members here the 
reality of those difficulties. If, as the Honourable Pandit Malaviya says 
Sir Malcolm Hailey has suffered from the fact that he has been associated 


from day to day with the machinery of administration and if he is sobered 
in his vision by that fact, it must not be forgotten that those who have not: 


been associated with the machinery of the day to day administration of a 
country are apt to overlook the mere weight of the problem. They do not 


see that to effect a big change it takes something more than good will or- 


good words. It is a problem of administration and for that reason I rather 
regret that we did not have the discussion yesterday on the particular side 
of this question which relates to finance. I quite recognize that there were 
real difficulties in bringing such a piecemeal discussion on when we had the 


general debate in progress, but I think that debate might have been useful’ 


in elucidating some of the particular difficulties which have to be faced and 
in drawing attention to the fact that within the area of the ground that has 
been conquered by the Government of India Act of 1919 there is a large tract 
still to be made good before we can really go on and advance to attack the 
next line of trenches. There is, I believe, a possibility of very considerable 
advance within the Act; indeed that is what the Act itself contemplates : 
whether by the use of particular sections such as 19A, or, as I believe is possible 
by the natural growth of administrative conventions and the natural re- 
orientation of the Government of India towards its responsibility to a Par- 
liainent. 

I was glad to note that on the whole none of the speeches that have been 
made hitherto have really questioned the bond fides of the British people 
in this matter. The countless Englishmen and Englishwomen of whom I 
have spoken are conscious of their sincerity, and while they regard it as quite 
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natural that there should be impatience at the rate of progress—indeed 
they realise that impatience itself shows that the self-government in which 
they themselves believe is fully appreciated in India,—they are pained and 
surprised when they hear their country vilified, when their motives are called 
in question, when they find malice and hostility and obstruction from the 
very people with whom they were hoping to work in securing the goal in 
view. I welcome also the complete disclaimer of any desire to threaten. 
Threats may sadden but they never convince, and, I say 1t in all earnest- 
ness, obstruction cannot move us from our course. It is a common accusa- 
tion against the Englishman that he fails completely to understand the Indian 
character. There is no doubt some truth in the charge. But is it not possible 
that the Indian sometimes fails to understand the English character ? That 
is a difficulty, the difficulty of mutual understanding, which is at the root 
of many of our troubles. It is a difficulty which we have to recognize and 
a difficulty which we have to fight against by a plentiful spirit of good will 
firmly founded in that faith and hope, of which the poet speaks : 


“ That faith which, in all distant parts, 
Has always fired English hearts, 

That colour, race and creed conceal 

One universal weal. 

That hope, which England dared profess, 
That open-hearted trustfulness 

Would knit the corners of the earth 

And bring new life to birth.” 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, I thank you for allowing me this opportunity to speak, 
as I understand that you are going to put the proposition of Dr. Gour at an 
early stage of the debate. I would beg your permission to deal with it after 
I have made a few general remarks. 


Sir, when I rose to make my opening speech, I congratulated my friend, 
the Honourable Mr. Rangachariar, for having unconsciously admitted that 
he was a Swarajist. I am to-day in the happy position of being assured 
in unmistakeable language by my friend, Sir Basil Blackett, that we are 
all Swarajists here. Well, that is a sign of encouragement and of hope. We 
find that there has been a considerable change in the view point of the Gov- 
-ernment Benches during the last five weeks and I hope and trust that, before 
we come to the end of this debate, there may be a still greater change in that 
view point and differences may be minimised. I shall not enter, Sir, into 
an unprofitable comparison between past administrations and the present 
administration. I shall content myself with uttering what is a truism, namely 
that India is thoroughly discontented at this moment. 


It will serve no useful purpose to lay the blame in any particular quarter - 
and to protest innocence for some other quarter. The fact remains that 
‘discontent is there, and that this discontent is political in its nature. It 
may have for its foundation, for its origin, economic and other causes also, 
but mainly it is of a political nature. Now that being so, and it being ad- 
mitted that we are all for establishing responsible government in this country, 
the only difference being that of degree and method, the question resolves 
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itself into whether the stages which the Government of India Act provides 
and upon which the Government Benches rely are the proper stages, or those 
which I have submitted to this House in the shape of an amendment to the 
Resolution of my friend, Mr. Rangachariar. Sir, it appears that in this 
matter the ordinary course of things is being reversed. We find that the 
sober morning coat is for delay (A Vovce: “Unreasonable delay”) while 
the more sober if somewhat cumbrous dhoti is all for expedition. (4 Vovce: 
“ Unreasonable expedition.”) I hope that we shall soon come to an under- 
standing upon that point too. Now, Sir, the great point which has been 
made by the previous speakers and which has been referred to by Sir Basil 
Blackett. in his speech arises out of the theory of “trust” and © trustee.” 
I have often wondered as a lawyer as to what that may mean. Who is the 
author of this trust 2 Where is the appointment of the trustees, and who 
are the trustees ? We find that the English people came to this country 
as tradesmen; they thought it would be a good thing to remain here ; the 
climate did not then so disagree with their constitution as it seems to do 
now. Well, then they thought they might as well try their hand at governing 
the country ; they did so and they succeeded. Now, Sir, I do not know 
by what process this can be said to have brought into existence a trust. Is 
it a legal trust ? Is it a moral trust ? What trust is it? If they say it is 
a trust reposed in the hands of the English people by Providence (A Voice : 
“Does Providence speak in whispers ?’’), if they say that the ways of Pro- 
vidence are inscrutable, I do not claim to pry into the secrets of Providence. 
I, as a human being and an ordinary mortal, can only look at the ordinary 
ways in which trusts are created, and I find that this extraordinary trust - 
is foreign to all those ways. But let us for a moment take it that it is a 
trust. The whole question is, what is the best and the most honest manner 
of discharging the trust at this particular moment ? The manner that | 
have suggested in my amendment is that the trustees should hand over the 
trust property to the cestui que trust, and that is the most honest thing in 
the world to do. That is the only way of terminating the trust honourable 
to both parties, and in a manner which cannot be taken exception to. The 
other methods are of course those which have been folléwed in other coun- 
tries, and which, as my friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has just said, 
do not commend themselves to us. 


Now, Sir, the next thing to consider is, what are these stages ? It has 
been variously estimated that those stages would cover 15 to 20 years. Well, 
_ Sir, whatever may have been the estimates made previous to the war, what- 
ever may have been the conditions then prevailing, we have it now declared 
by the highest authority that the whole world—and I imagine India is a 
part of the world—that the whole world has progressed, has made the progress 
of centuries within as many weeks. However that may be, we know that 
there has been a great change in the aspirations of India. There is, I admit, 
a certain amount of impatience also, but the proposition I have laid before 
the House is a compromise, I submit, between the two extreme views. You 
say that we are in the first stage, and that the first stage has been granted 
to us by Parliament. I ask in all seriousness and in all earnestness, what 
does this first stage mean? What can we do to-day under the constitution 
as it stands that cannot be undone to-morrow under some act, some Execu- 
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tive act under the Statute itself? Is there the least little thing that can be 
done by this House and by the authority of this House which this House 
has the right to enforce if. the Government is not disposed to agree to it ? 
I submit that my study of the Act has revealed no such power in us. There 
is no element or real responsibility in this first stage that has been so much 
talked about. Autocracy, Sir, will not cease to be autocracy if it is merely 
clothed in the garb of parliamentary forms, and yet my study of the Act 
and my study of the rules and what I know of the working of the reformed 
constitution during the last three years convinces me that all that has been 
done is to invest autocracy with parliamentary forms.. That, Sir, is not 
the thing we want. It may be that you may find some little power here 
and there in the rules or in the Statute with the aid of a microscope ; but, 
Sir, that is far removed from what I take it is admitted now to be our just 
claim and what it is now admitted we are fully entitled to. At any rate it 
is very far from what my amendment asks for. That, I submit, is after 
the maturest consideration put forward before this House as the minimum 
demand that we, as the representatives of the people, can put before the 
Government on their behalf. Now, some time ago, I made a note which 
by a happy accident I happened to turn up only yesterday. That was a 
note taken from Baring’s “‘ Russia.”’ It says: 


“On the 30th October 1904 the Czar promised, first, the creation of a deliberative and 
legislative Assembly without whose consent no new laws could be passed. Secondly, full 
rights of citizenship, the inviolability of the person, freedom of conscience, freedom of the 
press, the right of organising public meeting and founding associations.” 


That is at page 14 of Baring’s “ Russia.” I have not got the book but my 
note shows that the passage occurs in the introduction. Then we find at 
page 123: 


‘Coupled with this free grant of the right, there was a retention, a reservation, of un- 
limited autocratic powers in the Czar and his Government.” 


We all know—it is a matter of history—what happened after this. There 
were indiscriminate arrests and terrorism in the land. On a representation 
being made, what was the reply of the Czar? He said : 


‘The Emperor has not withdrawn anything he has given. He has merely not done what 
he never said he would do, namely, voluntarily abdicating his autocratic power.” 


Now, Sir, I do not for a moment mean to suggest that it was the intention 
or that there was the remotest idea of giving us a reply like this in the 
minds of those who framed the present Act or of anyone who was concerned 
with it in any degree. But, looking at it as a business man, as a lawyer, 
as one accustomed to interpret language according to the meaning it can. 
bear and not according to the pious purposes and objects which may have 
been in the minds of the person who used the language, I say that there is 
nothing to prevent the British Government or anyone on its behalf from 
saying that the power—the autocratic, power—being there, you withdraw 
nothing that you have given. This power—if you do not like to call it auto- 
cratic, we will say the power of veto, the power to override, the power to 
undo all that we do—being there, you withdraw nothing and thus during 
the first stage both autocracy and reform go on, working merrily together. 
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That is the first stage of responsible Government. Even at the last stage, 
I submit, if we follow this procedure, we shall, unless real responsibility is 
transferred to the hands of Indians, still be in the position in which we now 
are, and at any moment something may be done by His Excellency the 
Governor General or by other executive authority which will have the effect 
of doing away with our most valued privileges and rights, just as was the case 
in the matter of the application of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. How- 
ever, I wiil not go further into that question. All I need say is that the stages 
which are laid down in the Government of India Act or which have been con- 
templated by the rules are not the stages which are acceptable to the country 
at all. Sir Basil Blackett has referred to tracks, bridges and roads well used 
and well understood. May I ask Sir Basil Blackett if he can tell me whether 
any two nations have ever travelled along the same road for arriving at their 
freedom, and attaining full responsible Government? Each nation, Sir, 
has gone its own way and, as my friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya put 
it, we, under the compelling necessity of the case, have chalked out a way 
for ourselves. 

Then, there is the old question of the British Parliament being the sole 
Judge. I dealt with it in my opening remarks, and I shall not detain the 
House by repetition. But in regard to the Royal Commission which is con- 
templated by the Act, I will only say that a Royal Commission will not be 
acceptable. What we want is either a round table conference or a conven- 
tion or something of that sort. As I said before, there is nothing in a name. 
You can give it any name you like. But a Royal Commission, we know 
what it is. There have been Royal Commissions before, and there is one 
in our midst at the present moment. What are the materials which the Royal 
Commission would put before the sole judge, the British Parliament? It 
will take evidence. What will be that evidence? It will be official evidence 
and non-official evidence. One will cancel the other, and we shall remain 
where we are. We do not want it, Sir. We do not think any case has been 
made out, after the admission that there must be an advance, that the Royal 
Commission should come at a huge expenditure to explore the avenues of 
further advance. In fact, Sir, I think, so far as the British public and the 
British Parliament are concerned, my Honourable friend the Home Member 
and his Colleagues with a few important personages out here and in England, 
if they so desire, can bring about a change in the view point of Parliament, 
and they can if they so desire, make Parliament see very differently to what 
it has been seeing so long. It is the persons who advise the Crown that count, 
and Commissions and Committees and conventions do not count with a House 
of Parliament, 7,000 miles away, but they will count with us who are personally 
. concerned. 

Now, Sir, I am afraid I cannot deal with all that has been said about my 
amendment by the gentlemen who have preceded me, but I will say this 
that the offer my amendment makes is an offer made on the square without 
any mental reservation. It is for the Government to say whether they 
would accept it or not. It affords an opportunity, I submit, to the Govern- 
ment to right itself with the people, and to the people to right themselves 
with the Government. We know that in December 1922 the very thing 
I am asking for the Government was willing to grant—at least His Excel- 
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lency the Viceroy was willing to give it to us if c»rtain conditions had existed 
or rather if certain conditions had not existed. Well, those conditions do 
not exist now and I ask the Government whether the demand that is now 
put forward on behalf of the people is less opportune than it’ was in the year 
1921 minus certain conditions which then existed. Now, Sir, this is an oppor- 
tunity which I would beg the Government Benches to bear in mind ought 
not to be thrown away. Opportunities like this do not occur every day. 
So far as we are concerned, Sir, we can but do what we have been doing. 
There is nothing else in our power. We cannot make you see things as we 
see them except by inviting you to give us a chance of explaining things to 
_ you and of having things explained to us. As I sat down to-day in my seat, 

my Honourable friend Mr. Calvert reminded me of the inevitable result of 
Swaraj. He said it would bring anarchy, and he cited the instances of Russia, 
China. Italy and other countries where there has been anarchy. (A Voice: 
‘The same was the case with Australia and Bulgaria.””) There may be a 
dozen other countries. But what I ask in all seriousness is: Are we pur- 
suing the same methods for our Swaraj as those other countries did, which 
resulted in anarchy ? Are we not merely asking you for a convention or a 
round table conference ? Are we doing anything which is going to lead to 
anarchy or disorder of any kind? Is it not, Sir, the fact that, if there is 
anything in the world which is likely to restore old relations and to obliterate 
the sad memory of past events, it is the sort of conference which I 
suggest ? 

Then, as to the special interests. Every interest, as I have already 
submitted, will be fully represented. A conference is not a Parliament. 
It is not going to enact a law straight away which will affect British capital, 
or the Muhammadan interests or the interests of other minorities. “Every 
minority will have the fullest opportunity of putting forward its case, and 
the Government itself will be the most important party to this conference. 
Those who say that they are safe in the hands of the Government and accept 
the guardianship of the Government for all time will have the guardians 
to look after their wards. > 


Then, as regards anarchy. There may be anarchy, if the present system 
-of administration is continued and if our voice is not heard, or if the reme- 
dies—supposed remedies—which are now being adopted are continued to 
be adopted. You may talk of revolutionary crime. But what is that, Sir, 
except an outward symptom of the real disease. Treat the disease and not 
‘the symptom. And the only treatment, by far the best treatment, for the 
disease, is suggested, I submit, by my amendment, if this offer is spurned, 
then, as I have said, we can only depend upon ourselves. We have tried 
to obtain justice by means of so-called constitutional and proper ways but 
we have miserably failed. The one lesson that we have learnt is that we 
have to depend upon ourselves. Sir, we find ourselves in a position in which 
there is nothing for us but to follow the teachings of our faith and offer our- 
selves for a sacrifice to appease the wrath of the gods who have laid us low. 
But anarchy is not the thing for us. 


Now, Sir, with your permission, I will say one word on the amendment 
of Dr. Gour. I find that he has now come here. The sole argument 
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advanced by Dr. Gour against a re-election, against the new Legislature 
is that you have got so many uncertain elements in the case. First of all, 
he asks what is there to show that a round table conference would be a 
success, that we would come to a unanimous conclusion or decision in that 
conference. Then, he says, if we do come to a unanimous conclusion, what 
is there to show that the electorate will accept it and, if the electorate accepts 
it, what is there to show that this House will accept it. Then, finally my 
friend said: What is there to show that the Parliament will accept it and 
pass the Statute in terms of the draft. 


Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I am very sorry to have to interrupt my learned friend. I 
never said that the Parliament will refuse it. What I did say was that if 
the re-elected Legislature passed the scheme and the Parliament placed it 
on the Statute-book, it will again involve a fresh election for the third time. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then the whole thing resolves itself into a 
personal equation. It is the trouble which my friend will have of standing 
for two more elections. (Laughter.) Now, I do appeal to the patriotism 
of Honourable Members and request them to discard the personal element 
altogether. We know from our personal experience that it is most trouble- 
some to contest a general election and, if it were only possible to maintain 
the principle of my amendment, I would have been glad indeed, Sir, to delete 
clause (b) to satisfy my friend Dr. Gour and others who do not like to risk a 
general election again, or perhaps two general elections. But, without clause 
(b) of my amendment, the very reason for it disappears; the very principle 
upon which it is based is entirely eliminated. I say that no Swarajists can 
agree to delete that clause without committing a serious breach of faith with 
his constituency. He has been elected and offered himself to his constituency 
as a Swarajist, as one who was going to secure Swaraj according to the wishes 
of the people. My friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, yesterday said that the 
Swaraj he was looking for was the Swaraj of the poor man, the poorest man. 
I am in entire agreement with my friend. But are not the persons whose 
Swaraj we are striving for entitled to have a say in the matter? So far as 
we, Congressmen, are concerned, I repeat again that it will be nothing but 
a breach of faith on our part to arrogate to ourselves the privilege of framing 
a constitution for all our countrymen outside this House. Then my friends 
say that we are representatives of the people who have sent us here. I say, 
so we are. But we have come here for a definite purpose. And we must 
not in all honour do a thing which really amounts to trespassing upon the 
rights and privileges of the people. I do not think there is any public man 
either in this House or outside it who has ever said that the Swaraj that he 
wanted was any other than the Swaraj of the people. You will remember, 
Sir, most Honourable Members will remember, that, when asked by the Anglo- 
Indian press, and by other critics, times out of number, to define what he 
meant by Swaraj, Mr. Gandhi refused to do so. He said: 


“It is not for me, it is not for anyone tosay that. Itisfor the people to say what is the 
form of Government they are going to have.” 


And, if I am not mistaken—I am sorry I have not got the extract here— 
in his Cambridge speech, I think Mr. Montagu said that all these transitional 
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stages are meant as experiments and that the real form of Government no 
one can determine except the Indian people themselves, according to their 
genius and according to their traditions. Now, Sir, it is that form of Gov- 
ernment which my amendment asks to be established in this country and 
I submit that no one is a better judge of that form than the people them- ° 
selves. We cannot, therefore, arrogate to ourselves an authority which we 
do not possess. 


And now one word, Sir, in regard to the doubts of some of my Muham- 
madan friends about the communal proportions there will be in the repre- 
sentation at the round table conference to begin with and then in the 
Legislature which is to be elected, and afterwards in the administration of 
the country. Well, I can only say that these are the very questions for 
which I have asked for a round table conference or a convention. Honourable 
Members who have such doubts will do well to read the Report of the Irish 
Convention. J was looking into it yesterday. I have a copy with me and 
I can lend it to them. They will find that in Ireland, although the nature of 
the differences was not the same as here, the number of the intensity of the 
differences was not less than we see prevailing here at this hour. And yet, 
while those differences existed, while there were the Ulster Unionists, the 
Southern Unionists, the Nationalists, and Labourites, all separated, as far 
apart as the poles, they all came together in the Convention. It was not 
once but more than a dozen times that they came to the breaking point, and 
it was only by the statesmanship of the British Cabinet and of the Irish pat- 
riots who were engaged in the Convention that all crises were passed over. 
They ended at last by arriving at certain conclusions which were afterwards 
adopted in a Statute of Parliament. I simply invite them to do the same,— 
no one will commit himself in the least to anything by agreeing to this. I 
invite all interests, all minorities and all individuals to come and join us in a 
Convention and think out our own salvation for ourselves. 


Mr. K. C. Roy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official) : I move, Sir, that 
Dr. Gour’s amendment be now put. 


The motion was adopted. 
Mr. President : The original question was : 


** That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased 
to take at a very early date the necessary steps (including if necessary procuring the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission) for revising the Government of India Act so as to secure for 
India full self-governing Dominion status within the British Empire and Provincial autonomy 
in the Provinces.” 


To which an amendment has been moved: 


*““ That the following be substituted for the original Resolution, 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps to have 
the Government of India Act revised with a view to establish full responsible Gov- 
ernment in India and for the said purpose : 

(a) to summon at an early date a representative round table conference to recom- 
mend with due regard to the protection of the rights and interestsof improtant 
minorities, the scheme of a constitution for India ; and 

(5) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme for approval’ 
before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its approval and submit the same- 
to the British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute.’ ” 
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Further amendment moved : 


“That for that amendment the following be substituted : 


‘That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps 
to establish full responsible Government in India and for the said purpose to sum- 
mon at an early date a representative convention to prepare, with due regard to 
the protection of the rights and interests of important minorities, a scheme of a 
constitution for India, and submit the same to the British Parliament to be em- 
bodied in a Statute.’ ” 


The question I have to put is that the Amendment No. 2 (Pandit Motilal 
Nehru’s amendment) be amended in the sense proposed by Dr. Gour. 


The motion was negatived. 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official); I cannot make a long speech after the eloquent 
‘speeches that I have heard on the subject in this House to-day and the other 
day, and I will therefore confine myself to one or two points that confront 
me as a Mussalman and as a resident of the North-West Frontier Province. 
It is in that capacity only that I want to draw the attention of the House 
to one or two things. This Government of India Act has now been in opera- 
tion for the last three or four years but I do not think it has been given a 
fair trial. I see that we have got quite a good representative Assembly this 
time but that.was not the case last time. There are, however, some people 
in this country who would not come to the Assembly even now. I do not 
know by what nomenclature they are called, no-changers or what, but there 
are some who would not come to this Assembly even now. From the very 
beginning there has been an idea in the country that the reforms given by 
this Act are not adequate. Unfortunately, I have not gone into the Act 
myself as I ought to have done; but why? Simply because the Act has 
not been extended to my unfortunate province. We are still out of it, Sir. 
As regards India, I am not an authority to say much on this subject. But 
I hope I will not be misunderstood when I say that it is only the extent of 
the reforms and the stages of the reforms that there is some difference of 
opinion about. As regards the goal (Swaraj) itself there is no difference of 
opinion that that is the goal of the country and that it has to be achieved. 
That goal has been recognized by the British nation and the British Parlia- 
ment in one of its Statutes, and no Member of the Government in this House 
has denied or can dare to deny that that is the goal. It now only remains 
‘to decide how to achieve that goal, by what process, in what time and in 
what manner. As I have said just now, there is the Government of India 
Act to which, in my humble opinion, no fair trial has yet been given. It 
is said that it is not adequate, that it does not provide sufficiently for the © 
attainment of that goal. But it may be tried I think just a little longer 
with the new Assembly and the very representative Assembly that we have 
got now and perhaps, later on, there will be more unity in putting forward 
the demand for its revision. The Honourable the Home Member pointed 
out certain difficulties in the way of its immediate revision. I cannot deal 
with many¢of those difficulties, but I will refer to only one and that, Sir, the 
one which concerns my community and myself as an individual Mussalman 
representing the views of the Mussalmans of the Frontier Province. That 
difficulty, Sir, is about communal differences. They are there; nobody 
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can deny it, and anybody who has the pluck to deny it has only to go to the 
Punjab and see how they are fighting amongst themselves over those com- 
munal differences. One of the speakers this morning, one of the foremost 
leaders in this House, said that “‘it is we who make up those differences ; 
it is we who ought to remove them.”” But I will only humbly ask him, what 
is there to prevent him from making up those differences? Why is there 
any delay shout it? Have we not tried a thousand and one time—not my- 
self, as I do not call myself a leader, I am referring to the speaker—has he 
not tried more than once to remove those differences and has he not failed 
or has he not himself objected to some of those pacts that have been arrived 
at in provinces other than his own ?. Has there not been an attempt to undo 
what has been done in some quarters ? I am sorry to say that those are very 
clear and distinct facts. And, if the majority are in such a hurry to revise 
the Government of India Act simply because they do not believe in the bond 
fides, as it is called, or the honesty of the present Government, the minority 
may have the same doubts about their own interests and rights. If those 
differences can be removed before any further action is taken, I think it will 
satisty the Mussalmans and there may then possibly be a united demand for’ the 
revision of the Act. And possibly when those differences are removed, you 
may see, Sir, the whole of the House dressed in one simple dress and one 
simple cap and there will be no distinction of races or dresses, at least to 
any great extent. I hope no other motive will be attributed to my remarks 
than a wish that those differences might be removed before the revision of 
the Act. If such important matters can be settled within a few hours at a 
private meeting of the two very important parties of the majority in this 
House, as the modification of their propositions and their Resolutions by 
talking together privately, there is no reason why a meeting or two should 
not be held to remove those differences which are really troubling the minds 
of the majority of my co-religionists. I need not refer to the instances which 
have occurred. They are too obvious and too recent. 


This is one point, Sir. The second point to which I would draw the 
attention of the House is particularly about my own province. I do not 
know, Sir, why the provisions of this Government of India Act, or some of 
them have not yet been extended to my poor province. Are we not part. 
and parcel of British India 2? Are we going to be left out as untouchables ?” 
Are we going to be used as a catspaw or as watchmen ? They are utilising 
the services of my countrymen on watch and ward duties in Bombay and 
Calcutta. We are paid for that but we are not paid for the watch and ward 
duty that we are rendering the rest of India in that corner, the north-west 
corner, of India. And that corner, Sir, is a very important corner. Its 
importance has come down from ages and ages. All the land invasions of 
India have been effected through that corner and it has played a very im- 
portant part in the evolution or devolution or whatever you like to eall it, 
of India. (Laughter. ) It is a very important province, Sir. We have our 
commonsense, ‘‘ our commonsense” I must call it because the Mover of this 
Resolution was so kind, after taking my evidence on an Inquiry Committee 
with which he was Heecinted, and ‘aN was the first witness examined before 
that Committee, to observe that I had a very robust commonsense. I do 
not know what ‘robust’ means; I say that I have got every sense that any- 
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body else in his country possesses. We have got a very good education of 
our own, not the speech-making education of the down countries, but we 
have got practical education in practical affairs, Sir, and when the Inguiry 
Committee came, we hoped that our voice was going to be heard; and will 
you not be surprised, Sir, to know that so far as I know, the very Mover of 
this Resolution who wants further reforms for himself refused the existing 
reforms to us 2? Is he not contradicting himself now by asking more of what 
he will not allow us under the old Act. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan, 
Urban) : I am sorry, Sir, my Honourable friend is quoting from a confiden- 
tial Report, which he ought not to do. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: From what I understand of his 
reasons, I do not know what his reasons were, I am only guessing the thing, 
the report is not published, but I can refer to his own conversations with 
me on this subject long after he had written his report, and may I say that 
I am justified in quoting himself. I do not know what his reasons could 
be. I hope they were not communal, religious or anything of the sort ; at 
least I will not distrust him in that respect. But what his reasons were, 
they could only be either some defective educational standard over there 
or some physical, political or other defects connected with the frontier. If 
his objection to reforms was about education, I will not admit that we are 
behind hand of many other parts of India in that respect, especially when 
we look to our neighbours in the Punjab, on the southern side of the Indus. 
There is a large portion of the Punjab as big as the Frontier Province or at 
least the settled districts of the Province, which is not higher at all in educa- 
tion. If we take education, we are much superior to them. If there were 
other reasons of policy, such as economy, then I do not know if he expects 
every corner of the Indian Empire to be self-supporting. Sir, even this 
House is not in all its corners self-supporting. They will themselves find 
_ the south-western part of it more expensive than the northern or the eastern 
part of it, and, similarly, many of the districts of the Punjab are very poor 
in the way of producing revenue; so I do not know where the question of 
economy comes in, Sir. I may point out with respect to that economy that 
most of the expenses are incurred for Imperial purposes, that is for all-India 
purposes, not for our provincial purposes, Sir, they are Imperial concerns 
and I do not know why that should fall under the budget head of my poor 
province. If the House will compare the education allotment or some other 
medical or sanitary allotments im our province with similar allotments in 
similar districts of other provinces it will at once understand that these are 
not more expensive as compared with other parts of India. I cannot under- 
stand, Sir, why there should be any hitch about the extension of those re- 
forms ; and, as long as those reforms are not extended to that corner of India 
or to any other corner of India out of the bounds of the reforms, such as 
Baluchistan or, God knows how many other corners there may be Lean 
support the proposition that the present Act should be revised. There is 
an Urdu or Hindi proverb about it :—‘“* Age dour, piche chaur.” Are we 
going to be left behind while the rest of India simply gets into a fast train 
and runs away to Bombay or Delhi and never asks what is going to happen 
to its poor comrades who are left behind at the station ? This is my obser- 
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vation, Sir, and, if we really want the speed with which to get the Act revised, 
we had better first attempt these two things: the removal of our communal 
difficulties, which as I have said before can be managed in no time if the 
angle of vision of the majority is changed, and the extension of that Act to 
my province. Before finishing, I may just point out one little thing to 
you, Sir, and it ought to appeal to the hearts of this House. The Afghans 
our kinsmen, have started reforms. They are going very very fast fe the 
direction of the improvement of their government and their administra: 
tion in that neighbourmg country. We thought that we were the better 
of them because we were under a benign, world-wide Government and were 
already in the exercise of a good many privileges appertaining to that 
Empire. But suppose, if within the next five or ten years they improve 
‘things so fast as to tempt us to be aggrieved and to approach the benign 
Government with grievances and blame and make accusations of all sorts, 
we will not be—what shall I say ?—I hope we will not be blamed for it. 
We will be justified if we go to the world and say, ‘‘ Here we are who have 
been under a Government and a world-wide Moslem Government for nearly 
a century and we are unable to go forward and compete with the advance- 
ment which has been achieved in a neighbouring country in a very short 
period.” And it is to that very point that I would draw the attention of the 
House. I need not prolong my remarks, but I hope that my views will find 
support. 

Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. Presi- 
sident, the last speaker made two points. His first complaint is that the 
Government of India Act has not been applied to his province and that the 
poeple of his province are treated as untouchable, and he wants to know the 
reason why. Perhaps the Honourable the Home Member will explain why 
his province has been treated as untouchable. So far as I am concerned, I 
would advise my friend to join the great non-co-operation movement and 
- there will be an end of it. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) If he joins the national 
movement, I promise him that there will be no difficulty in seeing not only 
that the Government of India Act is applied to his province but full responsible 
government in conceded to his province. (Laughter.) Let him therefore 
join us. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I never said anything about the 
Home Member. I only had a little friendly complaint against one of the 
leading members of the Inquiry Committee who has dissented from the rest 
of the members of the Committee in allowing us those reforms. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: My Honourable freind has been 
referring to a report which he has not read carefully. I do not know if he 
has got a copy of it, and if he has, I do not know how he got it, for it has 
not been published as yet. In any case I will advise him to read it very 
carefully. On the other hand I have advocated most warmly that the 
Pathan nation should come and join the rest of Indians and they will make 
us more fit for self-government than we are now. (Hear, hear.) 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : After losing our identity. 


Mr. V. J. Patel: The second point that my Honourable freind made 
was regarding communal differences in which he deferentially followed the 
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Home Member and he pointedly drew attention to the speech of my leader, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, if I understood him aright. He asked 
the Panditjee why are these communal differences not being settled al- 
though Pandit Malaviya has been trying to do for ever so long. Well, I 
also ask why these communal differences are not being settled. We find 
no very serious differences between the Hindus and the Muhammadans in 
the territory administered by Indian rulers. Why, I ask, do these differ- 
ences arise and are not settled in British India ? The question answers itself. 
Have responsible government, and the differences between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans will be settled in no time. Let us settle these things 
for ourselves. It is because there are others who say ‘ We will settle these 
' things for you’ that the differences grow. It is our business to settle these 
differences. We want the right to settle these differences. We do not 
want the interference of other people to settle these differences, and I beg 
of my friend to join with us in having responsible government and he will 
have no difficulty whatsoever. 

Now, Sir, before I come to the amendment, I would like to know from 
my Honourable friend the Mover of this Resolution whether he adopts 
the amendment or whether he sticks to his Resolution, so that I may 
proceed accordingly. It would facilitate discussion if we know exactly 
what the position of the Mover of the Resolution is. If he says that he 
adopts the amendment, then we might confine our criticism to the amend- 
ment itself. If my friend Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar has no objection, 
he will kindly tell the House whether he has any objection to adopt the amend- 
ment of my friend the Honourable Pandit. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I may say that I am waiting to hear 
my Honourable friend to make up my mind. (Laughter.) 


Mr. V. J. Patel: That means my friend Diwan Bahadur T. Ranga- 
chariar has an open mind. He has not made up his mind yet. Perhaps 
he has heard my friend the Pandit say that he does not want any Commis- 
sion, while the Resolution asks for a Commission, if necessary. .So, there 
is that difference, main difference, between the proposition and the amend- 
ment. Now, as regards the amendment, the main point that this House 
has got to determine is regarding the method proposed. We want a con- 
ference, a round table conference, and why ? My Honourable friend, Sir 
Basil Blackett, told us that he was glad that no one questioned the bond fides 
of Government. Well, here lam to question the bond fides of Government. 
He does not know that there is a certain institution called the Indian National 
Congress that has been questioning the bond fides and the intentions of the 
Government for the last three years. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : May I explain that I said that no 
one hitherto in this House had questioned the bond fides of the Government. 


Mr. V. J.. Patel: No one in this House. Here I am to question it and 
it is because the people of India question the bond fides of the Government 
of India and the British Government, if I may be allowed to add, and it is — 
because the authorities do not put themselves right with the people, that 
all this trouble has arisen. Why, why all this trouble? Why all these 
difficulties ? I cannot understand. The position is absolutely clear. The 
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intention of the British Government—the professed intention of the British 
Government— is expressed in the Announcement of 1917. It is to establish 
responsible government in India. The Indian National Congress wants the 
establishment of Swaraj in India. All that the British Government says 
is that it should be by stages. We say ‘“‘ No, immediate.” Why can we 
not sit together, discuss the matter and come to some understanding ? I 
fail to see why all these years we have been wasting our time and energy, 
both Government and the people. It is because they do not trust us, it 
is because we do not trust them, that the difficulty arises. If we mutually 
trust each other, sit down together, discuss things in the right spirit, there 
would not be the slightest difficulty. My friend the Mover of the Resolu- 
‘tion very rightly pointed out that the whole of the Government of India 
Act, particularly the Chapter relating to the division of subjects into trans- 
ferred and reserved subjects, is based on mistrust. Why you regard us as 
fit to administer education, public works, medical department? Why 
could you not trust us to administer land revenue? Why could you not 
trust us here in the Central Government to administer the very subjects 
which are now being administered by my friends on the other side, the 
Honourable Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi, the Honourable Sir Narasinha 
Sarma and the Honourable Mr. Chatterjee? If they can administer these 
subjects, remaining responsible to an electorate 6,000 miles away, do you 
believe that they cannot administer these subjects remaining responsible 
to the electorate in India on the spot ? 


Mr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : The electorate is the same. 


Mr. V. J. Patel : I did not quite catch Mr. Kelkar. The electoarate in 
England could not be the same as the electorate in India. 


Mr. N. C. Kelkar: I mean that the electorate for the provinces and 
the Assembly is the same for the purposes of the Assembly. 


Mr. V. J. Patel: That is true. But the point that I was making was 
this. When these Indian gentlemen who are now on the Executive Council 
could administer and be entrusted with the administration of such subjects 
‘as the Posts and Telegraphs, Excise and other departments, remaining res- 
ponsible to an electorate 6,000 miles away, I fail to understand why _ these 
very gentlemen could not be trusted to administer these very subjects re- 
maining responsible to the electorate in India? (Hear, hear.) That is 
distrust, nothing else but distrust. They do not trust us; Government do 
not trust us: and we do not trust the Government. (Hear, hear.) That 1s 
the whole thing. 


Sir, four years ago, I was in England as General Secretary of the Indian 
National Congress and as a member of the Congress Deputation. I gave 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, which my friend the 
~Home Member quoted. I am afraid he has misread or misrepresented my 
evidence—I do not know which it is. But, before I come to that part of 
the evidence to which my Honourable friend has referred, allow me to read 
a paragraph from the speech of my friend Colonel Wedgewood which he 
delivered in a debate in the House of Commons. When the Government 
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of India Bill was under discussion the Labour Party strongly opposed, 
strenuously opposed, the clause relating to an examination by a Commis- 
sion at the end of ten years. They said we do not want this clause. We 
do not want to be bound or we do not want to bind any future Parliaments. 
Why should the Commission go at the end of 10 years? It may be that 
we might require to review the whole situation and grant further reforms 
at the end of two years. And Mr. Spoor, another Labour Member, moved 
an amendment to that clause. While speaking on that amendment, this 1s 
what Colonel Wedgewood said: 


‘* This amendment itself requires only two words. The whole necessity of the amendment 
arises from the fact that the Labour Party may be in power in this country in four years’ time. 


That was in December 1919. We are now in January 1924. He goes on: 


‘We wish to make our position quite clear. If that should be so, we hope we shall not - 
regard ourselves as bound by this first sub-section. We wish to protest-now that when and if 
we propose to send out a Commission to inquire into the working of the Act some 5 years from 
now that it will not be a sufficient reply to say that we have said we have already agreed to an 
Act which says that the Commission shal] not be sent for ten years.”’ 


My friend, Colonel Wedgewood, was silenced by the then Secretary of State 
for India, Mr. Montagu, by saying that all that the clause provides is that 
there shall be a Commission at the end of ten years. It does not mean that 
there cannot be a Commission before then. Well, Sir, the prophecy of 
Colonel Wedgewood has come to be true. The Labour Government is now 
in power. (Mr. N. M. Dumasia: “ They are in office, not in power.”’) 

My friend, Mr. Dumasia, corrects me by saying that they are not in power 
but in office. He is quite right. They have now ample opportunity to put 
their professions into practice if they want to. If they want to show their 
bond fides here is the time. And, if the Government of India want to show 

their bond fides to the people of India, if they at all mean well by the people of 

India, I believe this is the most opportune time for doing so. Let them stand 

by the people of India. The non-co-operators have come into this Assembly. 

The atmosphere has changed. The Labour Party has come into office and, 

if the Government do not at this most opportune juncture come to the 
help of the people and stand by the people of India, then there can be: 
no other inference but this that they do not mean well by the people of 
India. My suspicion about their bond fides will be confirmed. Well, Sir, 
as I said, I was in England four years ago. The Parliamentary Labour 
Party, which was not in power or office at that time but which was in a mino- 
rity took up the attitude which the Indian National Congress had taken 
up. In the Joint Parliamentary Committee their representative, Mr. Spoor, 
moved several amendments on the lines of the Resolution of the Indian 
National Congress passed at Delhi. All those amendments were based on 
the demands made by the Indian National Congress. What did the Indian 
National Congress want in 1918? They wanted full provincial autonomy. 

They wanted full control in the Central Government except in respect of 
the army, navy and foreign affairs. They wanted the abolition of the 
Council of State. (A Voce: “Council of the Secretary of State and not 
the Council of State.”) Yes, the Council of the Secretary of State. But 
there was also an amendment moved by Colonel Wedgewood that the Council 
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‘of State should be abolished. (Laughter.) Full provincial autonomy, 
full control of the Central Government, except in 
respect of the army, navy and foreign affairs, the 
‘abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State, and fiscal autonomy, and last 
but not least the inclusion in the Statute of the Declaration of Rights. These 
vin short were the demands made by the Indian National Congress, which was 
held at Delhi, and on those demands, as embodied in the Congress Resolutions, 
~the amendments were drafted and moved, not only before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee by Mr. Spoor, but in the open House by both Mr. 
‘Spoor and Colonel Wedgewood on behalf of the Labour Party—not in 
‘their individual capacity—I want to make that perfectly clear because 
“Mr. Ben Spoor was a representative selected by the Labour Party to be on 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. There is another matter which I 
should like to make clear, and it is this. Although the Congress at Delhi 
resolved that the two subjects may not be included in the list of subjects in | 
which responsibility is transferred in the Central Government, namely, 
the army, navy and foreign affairs, still the position the Congress had 
taken up was this. It was in the application of the principle of self deter- 
mination that the Congress resolved that the people wanted that much 
“then and that at the end of a certain period automatically the other two 
subjects should be transferred to their representatives. That was the stand 
we took up. Not that we had ever accepted the cautious and qualifying 
phrases of the announcement of August 1917. No. All that the Congress 
had accepted at Calcutta, at Bombay and at Delhi in December 1917 and 
September and December 1918 respectively, all that the Congress had ac- 
cepted was the policy underlying that announcement, namely the estab- 
lishment of responsible government in India. We have protested and 
protested very strongly against the imposition of any stages and we have 
‘protested and protested very strongly against the suggestion that the 
measure and time of each advance was to be determined by the Parliament 
or the British Government. The announcement was made in 1917 and 
two or three months after, the Congress met in Calcutta and we there 
considered the announcement and we said: “ Well, it was all right, let us 
accept the policy of it, namely the establishment of responsible government 
in India.” But, so far as those cautious and qualifying phrases were con- 
-cerned, we always thought that they were merely a commentary on the main 
portion of the announcement, because the Secretary of State said : 
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‘“T may add that the advance in this direction shall be gradual and that the measure and 
the time of each advance shall be decided by the British Parliament.” 


We regarded this addition as the commentary of the Secretary of State, and 
at the time that we met at the Calcutta Congress, we passed a Resolution. 
In this Resolution we clearly set out what the substantial steps towards 
the realisation of responsible government should be, and we made it clear 
that we were not prepared to accept any defined stages and that the time 
*Jimit should be laid down in the Statute itself for the realization of respon- 
sible government. 

That Resolution reads : 

‘This Congress strongly urges the necessity for the immediate enactment of a Parlia- 
-mentary Statute providing for the establishment of responsible government, etc., and this 
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Congress expresses its grateful satisfaction, for the pronouncement made hy His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India on behalf of the Imperial Government that its object is the esta- 
blishment of responsible government in India.” 


And who moved that Resolution? The Honourable Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea. And it was supported by my friend on the left, Mr. Jinnah. And 
what did Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea say in moving it? He said : 


‘“T have no hesitation in saying that this proclamation is a memorable triumph of the 
Congress and it adds one to the series of such triumphs and you have rightly embodied it in the 
Resolution. But there is a rift in the lute. It is said that the measure of self-government and 
the time for its introduction are to be determined by the Government of India and the British 
democracy. We, the people who are most vitally concerned in the matter, concerned far more 
closelv than either the British Government or the Government of India, we claim the right 
to have a voice in the matter. And here we take our stand on the dictum of the Prime Minister 
himself. He said in the course of one of his recent speeches that, when after the war, the question 
of resettlement was to be considered—mark the words—the wishes of the people are to be the 
supreme consideration. I am grateful to him for this admission and the Congress should be 
grateful for it. But he also added that the formula is not to be fettered by considerations 
of latitude and longitude and that it is equally applicable to the tropical climates. We there- 
fore take our stand upon this dictum and press for the recognition of this formula in the 
coming readjustment of the Government of India.”’ 


This conclusively proves that, so far as the Ind'an National Congress is con- 
cerned, it has never accepted the posit‘on that the British Government and 
the Government of India were to be the judges of the time and measure of 
each advance and, when we met at Delhi, we adopted a Resolut on demand- 
ing self-determination for India. The Resolution reads: 


“Tn view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George and other British 
statesmen that to ensure the future peace of the world the principle of self-determination 
should be applied to all progressive nations be it resolved that this Congress claims the 
recognition of India by the British Parliament and by the Peace Congress as one of the: 
progressive nations to whom the principle of self-determination should be applied.” 


Such was the position of the Congress after the announcement by His Majesty’s 
Government, and yet we are told that we have accepted the stages. Nothing 
of the kind. Before the Joint Committee, I gave evidence and I brought’ 
these Resolut’ons to the not’ce of Lord Selbourne and his colleagues and, 
if I may be allowed to refer to the relevant part of my evidence, I will 


invite the attention of the House to what exactly I stated before the Joint 
Committee : 


“The Congress holds that the people of India are ripe and fit for responsible gov: : 
now. That is the position of the Congress. But the a aetion fatohally. arises if pigeon 
are fit, why donot we ask forit ? Whydo we notask forfull responsible government at once ? 
It is true we have not asked for full responsible government, and my reasons are these The 
announcement regarding His Majesty’s policy in British India was made on the 29th August: 
1917. After that announcement was made we met in the Indian National Congress which was 
held at Calcutta and we considered the announcement in all its aspects. We considered it ver 
carefully. The announcement, as Your Lordship knows very well, pledges His Majesty’s sang 
ment to a policy of responsible government and it pledges His Majesty’s Government to take 
substantial steps in that direction without delay. In this connection I may state that. in makin 
that announcement, the Secretary of State explained that progress in this policy can onl vik 
achieved by successive stages and that the British Government and the Government of Tndia 
should be the judges of the time and measure of each advance. We considered the announce- 
ment in the cautious explanatory phrase from the Secretary of State in making that announce- 


ment. The Indian Nati l i : 
ae n National Congress does not regard those phrases as a part of His Majesty’s 


That was, Sir, the position of the Indian National Congress before the Joint 
Committee and that is its position now. 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : For 15 years 2 


Mr. V. J. Patel: Yes. The Indian National Congress at Delhi did 
pass a Resolution asking for the transfer of all subjects excepting the two 
mentioned by me and further stating that these two subjects should also 
automatically go to the representatives of the people without any examina- 
tion, without any Commission at the end of a definite period and in pursu< 
ance of that Resolution I stated clearly and emphatically before the Joint 
Committee that in the exercise of our right of self-determination we 
say, “ We want this. It is not for you to say ‘ You shall take this and 
be satisfied.’ We say ‘We want this’ and yours is to give.” That is 
the position we took up. In 1917 also we pressed for a time limit to be 
included in the Statute, but all that with a view to save time, as I said 
before the Joint Committee, which might otherwise be lost in controversy. 
We wanted to save time and come to some understanding as we always 
have been willing to come to some understanding, and therefore we pointed 
out to the Joint Committee that we were willing, if the following things were 
granted to us immediately, namely, full provincial autonomy, full fiscal auto- 
nomy, abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State, declaration of rights, 
and responsibility in all subjects in the Central Government excepting in 
the army, the navy, and foreign affiairs,—we were perfectly -willing to leave 
the two subjects to the Executive Government controlled by Parliament for a 
definite period at the end of which I said they should automatically come to 
the representatives of the people. That was our position. It is not that we 
recognised the stages. It is not that we recognised that the British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India were to be the judges of the time and 
measure of each advance. Nothing of the kind. It was in the exercise of 
our right of self-determination that we said “ All right, we shall be satisfied 
with this. Let us have so much.” Great stress has been laid by my 
friend the Honourable the Home Member on the question of defence. Yes, 
there is that question. Some of my friends do feel nervous about it. Speak- 
ing for myself and speaking as representing tne Congress, I say here that 
we have fully considered the question and we find no difficulty whatsoever. 
Let us have immediate self-government. Let us have immediate respon- 
‘sible government. What is there in the army? Who controls the army 
at present ? Does my friend who sits opposite to me. 


Mr. D. V. Belvi : And who pays for it ? 


Mr. V. J. Patel : Does my friend the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma 
take no part in the deliberation of the Cabinet which controls the Indian 
army at present 2? Does not the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shafi take any 
part 2? Does not my friend the Honourable Mr. Chatterjee take any part ? 
It is the civilians forming the Cabinet that control the Indian army. No 
one else. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is one of the Members 
of that Cabinet. But after all, the general policy is being dictated by the 
whole Cabinet and that Cabinet, instead of being responsible to, the Parlia- 
ment, we say, should be responsible to the people of India. That is the 
-only difference. Where is the difficulty in having popular control over the 
army in India? Ido not see any. There is no doubt that you require some 
time to have your own personnel in the army—for the army to be manned 
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and officered by Indians themselves. There is no doubt about it. But in 
the transitional stage, we might take the control and instead of one Military 
College, we shall have half a dozen Colleges. We shall immediately send 
out a large number of our young and eligible men to all parts of the world 
to different Military Colleges. We shall invite foreign military experts from 
any part of the world to teach our young men in our colleges. I am 
absolutely certain that, if the control is left to us, then it will only be a 
question of two or three years to have the whole army to be manned and 
officered by Indians. There is not the slightest difficulty about it. It is 
only a question of control and nothing else. And I do not anticipate, as my 
friend the Honourable the Home Member anticipates, some trouble from 
the Afghans as soon as self-government is given to us. These are bogeys— 
Afghan invasion, Russian invasion and things of that kind. Supposing, 
however, that in the transition period some such thing does happen, suppos- 
ing that while we are engaged as we are bound to be engaged—in fact that will 
be our first act in the new Parliament as soon as we get responsibility—in 
looking after the Indianisation of the Army, some such thing does happen ; 
then the existing army is there. It is under our control. What is the 
difficulty ¢ 
The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Are the British troops there also ? 


Mr. V. J. Patel : I do not for the moment believe that the British officers 
and the British troops are going to leave India as soon as we assume the 
control of the army. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : You want them to stay ? 


Mr. V. J. Patel : Certainly. But those who are opposed to the legitimate 
aspirations of the people of India and to their political freedom are not 
wanted. Let them go away. They are quite welcome to leave us and 
join the army of unemployed in England. There is no difficulty about 
that. But I do not think my friend the Honourable the Home Member 
has any idea of the military honour of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief and those gallant British officers who are leading the Indian a my to- 
day if he believes that as soon as we control them, as soon as the people 
who pay control the army, they would leave the shores of India. But, I 
say it is a question of time. Mind you, don’t forget this. We in the Indian 
National Congress have not yet passed a Resolution for complete indepen- 
dence. Rightly or wrongly, our leaders have successfully opposed the idea. 
If India is going to remain a part of the British Empire, is it suggested that 
during this transitional period of two or three years, other parts of the 
Empire will not come to our assistance if such a mishap does occur? What 
is it that is contended? I cannot understand it. Why, during the war,. 
when England was in trouble, did not India shed her blood? Did not India 
come out handsomely with her men, money and materials and every other 
possible thing ? And is she not entitled to expect that, if she is in trouble, 
Britain and other parts of the Empire would come to her assistance during 
the transition period? We have got the army. We have got the fighting 
races in India. We have got the material. Everything is ready. What 
is the difficulty ? I do not know why some of my friends are still talking 
a little nervously when they come to the question of defence. Let it not 
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be understood that we are fighting for Swaraj by stages. Nothing of the 
kind. I am perfectly clear in my own mind of what I want and what the 
Indian National Congress wants. We want complete responsible govern- 
ment all at once. There is no doubt about it. Let us not mince matters. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : And you want the army here ? 
Mr. V. J. Patel : Certainly, we want the army. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I know it is wrong to interrupt 
you, but it will help us in a subsequent discussion if we get the point clear. 
May I ask you if you still stand by the statement you made in Bombay : 


‘“* Within a year, happen what may, we are going to uproot the British administration and 
substitute for it government of India by Indians themselves for Indians.” 


Mr. V. J. Patel : That is not my statement. I do not know whence the 
Honourable the Home Member gets hold of these things. I deny that I 
have ever made such a statement. I have always maintained that we 
want full responsible government as an integral part of the British Empire. 
We want to uproot the present system of government and substitute instead 
our own. If the British Empire does not want us, well, it is their concern. 
If you do not want us, say so plainly. ‘“ We do not want you.” Let us 
understand each other. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Did J invent that statement, Sir 2 
Or did the “‘ Bombay Chronicle.” : : 


Mr. President : | must ask the Honourable Member to bring his speech 
to a close. 


Mr. V. J. Patel: You have got a Department that invents such state- 
ments. I will conclude my speech in five minutes if you will permit me. 
Let us understand the position clearly. The Government of India, as I 
understand from the speech of the Honourable the Home Member, is not 
in a mood to take up a wholesale revision of the Government of India Act. 
All that they say is, “‘ Well, we promise to examine into the defects of the 
working of the existing Act. and if we find any defects we shall try to take 
remedial measures either administrative, or if necessary, legislative.” That 
is the position of the Government of India. They are clearly of opinion, 
rightly or wrongly, that the time has not come for’a second stage in the de- 
velopment of India. (Diwan Bahadur T. Rangacharniar : “ Are they ?”) They 
have stated so in so many words that the time has not come for a second 
stage yet. They want to examine into the working of the existing Act to 
see if there are any defects in that Act. In order to prepare us for the sec- 
cond stage, they want to touch up the Government of India Act if neces- 
sary here and there. If there are any difficulties in the working of the 
first stage, they are perfectly prepared to meet you, but they are clearly 
of opinion, if I understand them aright, that the time has not come for the 
introduction of the second stage as the Honourable the Home Member has 
very clearly put it. Our position is equally clear and emphatic. We do not 
want a second stage. We do not want stages. We want a complete 
overhauling of the Government of India Act so as to establish responsible 
government all at once. That is our position and we want a conference. 
A conference for what purpose ? My frined who preceded me Just now said 
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that this was a representative Council. At the same time he said that some 
people have not vet come into this Council. How could this Assembly be 
representative if some people have chosen to keep themselves aloof? A large 
number of people—let me tell you for the information of this Assembly,— 
a large number of people have refused to take part in this Assembly. They 
still hold that the Reforms are a sham, that these Councils are a sham, as 
I do hold that they are. And if they have not yet chosen to reconcile themselves 
with these Councils, how could you call them to be really representative ? 
It is for that reason that we want a conference. I cannot think of a conference 
without Mahatma Gandhi, without the Ali Brothers, without Lala Lajpat Rai, 
without Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, without Hakim Ajmal Khan, and Dr. 
Ansari and other friends of mine. There can be no representative conference 
without the presence of these gentlemen, and they are not here. According to 
your rules and regulations, they cannot stand for the Councils even if they 
wish. That is the position. Therefore, it is in order to give an opportunity 
to Government to take counsel with these real representatives of the people 
and reconcile the Indian National Congress that my Honourable friend, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru has moved this amendment for a conference. That is why 
we want a conference. We are not giving any threat to Government, nor 
are we afraid of any threat from Government. We know what we are 
going to do. We are absolutely clear. We are out here to tell you, “ Here 
are our terms. Do you accept our co-operation cn these terms? We are 
perfectly willing to co-operate with you. If you are not—I believe you are 
not going to—if you are not going to co-operate with us on those terms, 
then our course is clear. The whole world knows what our attitude is going 
to be.” Let it be construed as a threat--some people might say, that we 
are giving a threat to Government, if we talk of offering obstruction and there- 
by wrecking the Reforms. Are the Reforms worth anything, | ask? Take 
them away by all means if you choose to. As I told you, it is only after three 
vears working of the so-called Reforms that my Honourable friends, Diwan 
Bahadurs Rangachariar and Ramachandra Rao on my right have found out 
that they are defective, unsatisfactory and inadequate and that they have 
failed. The Indian National Congress three years ago decided so and here 
we are after three years to join hands with my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Rangachariar and his friends to see that these Reforms are either mended, 
or if they are not mended, that they are ended. We do not want these Re- 
forms. What is the use of these Reforms when you can, under them and 
in spite of them, imprison forty thousand of our countrymen ? 


Maulvi Abul Kasem (Bengali: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, it is 
with some diffidence that I rise to take part in this debate at this late 
hour. I feel diffident because I was unfortunately not present at the 
earlier stages of this debate, and I feel diffident because I am afraid what 
T have to say will not be palatable to the Members of this House. From 
what I have heard, Sir, I find that my distinguished and esteemed friend, 
Mr. Rangachariar, in his Resolution suggests the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to examine the Government of India Act and its working and 
that the amendment of the de facto leader of the House, Pandit Motila] 
Nehru suggests a round-table conference. But from the speech of ano- 
ther veteran leader, Mr. Patel, I understand that he wants immediate res. 
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ponsible government, and granted without a moment’s delay. I cannot 
understand what a Roya! Commission or a round-table conference is ex- 
pected to do, if that is the absolute demand and it has to make no other 
suggestions or if no other considerations are to be accepted. But that is 
beside of the mark. The Resolution is of very great importance, and it 
covers a vast variety of questions which I neither have the ability nor the 
time to discuss.. I will confine myself to only one aspect of the question 
which appeals to me, I mean to say the position of the minorities. I know 
it, Sir, that the minority to which I belong has expressed its opinion, so 
far as opinions are expressed, in favour of the majority. I do not claim, 
Sir, that here in this House or elsewhere I represent the opinion of any- 
body else but my own. I do not claim it. I feel that it ought to have 
- been wiser and safer for me to be a silent listener than a speaker, but at 
the same time I feel that I will be shirking a responsibility if I do not 
undertake the present duty as I have now done. Sir, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya in the great eloquent speech of his has said that communal 
differences have to be settled and were settled by ourselves sitting at a round 
table conference. I admit that, Sir, and I say that we and we alone can settle 
our differences—-nobody else can. But I would take the Pandit back eight 
years and remind him of the anxious hours which he and I had to pass at 
Lucknow to bring about a settlement. Is it not a fact that there were moments 
when everything was going to break up, and is it not a fact, Sir, that he and 
I had to get out of the pandal in order that a settlement could be arrived at ? 
But that is another question. It was, Sir, on the motion of Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea (A voice: “Two extremes.’’) But, Sir, I find here to-day 
enly seven of those old men who sat at Lucknow at the round table—Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Chowdhry 
Alimuzzaman, Mr. Muhammad Yakub and myself. But I submit, Sir, that 
there can be no possible settlement unless there is a change in the point of 
view. We have talked of a change in the angle of vision of the bureaucracy, 
and we ought to have some change in the angle of vision of our countrymen. 


We have heard a good deal about Hindu Mussalman unity. It was pla- 
earded all over the country, it was shouted from the house tops that there 
was unanimity. I admit that there was unanimity 
on certain points brought about for certain reasons. 
But there has been no change of heart, nor the feeling of trust and confidence 
between the one and the other. I will give you some facts which are better 
than arguments. There was a riot at Saharanpur, a Hindu-Muhammadan 
riot. Unfortunately for my community, the Collector of Shaharanpur during 
the period of riot happened to be a Mussalman and some people, Hindus and 
Muhammadans from various parts of the country went over to Saharanpur ; 
and one cf the men who went there was no less a personage than Swami 
Shraddhanand, the great apostle of non-co-operation, one of the foremost 
leaders in the country, a gentleman whom the Muhammadans, at any rate of 
_ Delhi, did the honour of putting in the pulpit of the Juma Masjid of Delhi ; 
what does he do? He wires to the Government of the United Provinces, and I 
believe to the Government of India, to send a European Magistrate to try the 
cases between the Hindus and Muhammadans. He will have no confidence 
in the Muhammadan Collector of Saharanpur, and this at a time when the 
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Lee Commission was about to sit for the examination of witnesses. A 
gentleman of the position of Swami Shraddhanand must have known that 
his telegram would be used by the European bureaucracy as a trump card 
against the Indianisation of the services. The reason for the step was 
that he could not tolerate a Muhammadan to sit in judgment between Hindus 
and Muhammadans when there was a feud between them. That is exactly 
whathappened at Saharanpur. I will give you the other side of the picture. 
A gentleman, a Hindu gentleman, is Collector of Barisal. There was a small 
dispute about a mosque in Barisal. The Muhammadans sent a telegram 
to the Government of Bengal to send a European Magistrate to replace Mr. Roy. 
I can assure the House that Mr. Roy, so far as his impartiality and fairness 
is concerned, so far as his prejudices are concerned, is as much a Hindu as 
I am, but the fact is that the Muhammadans of Barisal said that they had no 
faith in him. If this state of things continues, can you say and expect that 
any minority, however strong or important it may be, however intelligent 
it may be, will not hesitate to trust its fate and its destiny to a majority ? 
Sir, I want to remind the House that the position of a community in a country 
depends upon its population, upon its education, upon its wealth and upon 
the share it has in the administration of the country. I say, Sir numerically 
we are very weak and we are proverbially poor. I admit—and I admit with 
shame—that educationally we are very inferior, and, if I may say so, we 
have very little share in the administration of the country. Therefore, 
Sir, as long as we cannot come forward and share equally, at least accord- 
ing to the proportion of our population, if we are not able to stand by our- 
selves and hold our own, I for myself would feel nervous to take part in any 
measure which will place me in the hands of the majority. Sir, unequal 
combinations are always disastrous for the weaker party and, as long as I 
am the weaker party, I will not venture to place myself at the mercy of the 
stronger. I amoneof those. Sir, who have suffered the tyranny of the 
majority over the minority I.am speaking here not of the religious minority, 
but of the political minority. We have told the people that bureaucracy 
does not grant freedom of speech and liberty of action and we found it to 
our cost that our own countrymen, if they are in power and in majority, 
will deny liberty of speech and liberty of action. If the bureaucracy has time 
and often charged us with bad motives, our countrymen have done the same. 
I can remind my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya that a 
man with a brilliant record and unblemished record of patriotism, even he 
was not allowed to address his own countrymen without sufferance. Mr.. 
Jinnah also was not allowed to do so; he was shouted down. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Where was I not allowed ? 
Maulvi Abul Kasem : At Nagpur. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: My Honourable friend is mistaken. 
I was lying ill with fever there. I could not attend the Congress. When 
I attended the subjects Committee, they listened to me with as much kind- 
ness as they heard anybody else. 


_ Maulavi Abdul Kasem: I am glad. But I was told this by Lala Har- 
kishan Lal. At any rate Mr. Jinnah was not allowed. These are things which 
I say cannot be cured. But these are facts and these are circumstances 
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which raise a doubt and suspicion in my mind and I feel nervous, and this. 
nervousness has to be removed. Reference was made, Sir, by the Honour- 
able the Home Member to the much-talked of Bengal Pact. I do not know 
who authorised either the Muhammadans or Hindus to sign the compact, 
but a compact was signed at the house of Mr. C. R. Das between certain 
Muhammadan Members and Hindu Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. My view of the situation is that Mr. Das, in his anxiety to secure 
Muhammadan adherence to his party in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
offered terms which were favourable and if I may say go, I speak without 
any pretention to my judgment being sound—but I believe those terms. 
were generous and favourable and alluring and tempting for the Muham- 
madans to come and join hands with him. That was the reason, but what- 
~ ever it was this Pact was there. It had no sanction behind it. There was 
nobody to enforce it, and it was only a scrap of paper, if I may be allowed 
to call it so, but still it so much upset my Hindu countrymen of Bengal 
and elsewhere that a man who is as much a Hindu, as I am, Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal, had to address a meeting and say that it was a preposterous thing. He 
denounced it as also did every Hindu gentleman in Bengal. Meetings were 
held all over the country and even meetings called to support the Pact were 
not allowed to proceed peacefully. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Not in your own district of Burdwan. 


Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): On a 
point of order, Sir, I opposed it openly, and it is on record, not as a Hindu 
but as a nationalist, and I shall oppose every such Pact as a nationalist till 
IT am on the other side of the graye. 


Maulvi Abul Kasem: I am glad of this interruption, because Babu 
Bipin Chandra Pal says he opposed it not as a Hindu but as a nationalist. 
It has been my painful experience, Sir, to find that, whenever any justice 
is attempted to be done to Muhammadans, or whenever any appointment 
is to be given to a Muhammadan, or whenever any place is to be secured 
for him, opposition is raised by the members of the Hindu community and 
they always say that they oppose it not because a particular man is a Muham- 
madan or that they are Hindus, but they do it on national grounds and as 
nationalists. That is their stock argument, and reason, Sir. 


While I oppose the Resolution as it stands and the amendment of our 
distinguished friend Pandit Motilal Nehru, I must say that I feel equally 
and as strongly as Pandit Malaviya over the situation under which we 
exist. . The sufferings we have undergone and the miseries my country- 
men have to undergo have been very considerable and I think that there 
is no justification at the present moment for the bureaucracy to carry on 
as they have been doing. Our unpopularity in the country is to a large ex- 
tent due to the fact that our advice to the Government has been neglected 
_ on many occasions, and I believe repeatedly neglected. They have done it 

because they found it expedient and thought that we were wrong. But 
whatever may be the case, the situation is grave and the only way to mend 
it is that the Government should take steps to remove this unrest, not by 
political concessions but by removing those grievances, indignities and in- 
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juries from which the people are suffering. In conclusion, I have to show 
to my friends who hold an opposite view that Swara} or liberty or zespon- 
sible government, by whatever name you may call it, can never be given. 
It is to be secured and the only way to secure it is not by going up to the 
British House of Parliament and asking for an amendment of the Act or 
by a Royal Commission or a round table conference, but by bringing about 
unanimity of feeling, tolerance for other poeple’s opinions and for the mino- 
rities and for that preparation that is necessary for our people and our 
public men to take up the responsibility, and for the people of this country 
to realise that responsibility and to discharge it to the best advantage of 
the country. I feel, therefore, Sir, although I oppose the Resolution and 
the amendment, that I agree with every item of the grievances that have 
been mentioned. The only difference between Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and myself is that I do not believe that the methods he has 
proposed for the removal of these grievances are the real methods. Tf 
there is a change in the angle of vision of the members of the community 
to which he belongs, and if your countrymen—I will notsay your co- 
religionists in this country—lend a helping hand to the Muhammadans, 
if they educate them and make them fit, give them the encouragement 
and stand shoulder to shoulder with them and then march on, there will 
be no difficulty. I may remind you, Sir, of a memorable speech of a 
memorable orator which was delivered at Lucknow. She said that neither 
God will, nor man can, give you self-government unless you are fit for 
it, and God will not, and man cannot, withhold from you self-government 
when you are prepared and fit for it. 


Sth. February 1924. 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, in 


rising to move the amendment that stands in my name on the agenda paper, 
namely : 


‘‘ That all the words after the words ‘ he be pleased ’ be deleted and the following be sub- 
stituted therefor : 


‘to forthwith appoint a Committee consisting of two-thirds members to be elected by 
the elected Members of this House to (i) examine the possibilities of the 
expansion of responsibility in the provinces to the utmost limits permissible under 
the present Government of India Act, and advise the Government to take the neces- 
sary steps to secure such expansion by Regulations framed under this Act, within 
the year 1924 ; and (ii) to prepare the outlines of a Bill to amend the present Govern- 
ment of India Act with a view to secure the establishment of full responsible 
Government in India, under the terms of Parliamentary Announcement of 
August 20, 1917, within the life time of the present Indian Legislature, by the 
transference of all departments at present administered by the Governor General 
in Council, to the control of the Indian Legislature, except Foreign Affairs, pending 
the constitutional reconstruction of the Empire, including relations with the ruling 
princes and chiefs of India, and for the next ten years only, the Army, the Navy 


and the Air-Force. ” ‘ 
I find myself in a rather difficult and awkward position. I feel like the 
man rushing to the ring where two powerful protagonists, armed with iron 
knuckles, are spoiling to come to close grips with one another, and, for all 
‘the pains that I may take to intervene between them and throw a_ bridge 
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between the two so that they may come to some agreement in regard to the 
matter in dispute, I quite expect, Sir, that I shall get the hardest knocks 
from both sides. My friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, has moved an amend- 
ment, a very simple amendment it is. He says it is very simple. We 
must admit that, on the face of it, it is very simple. But the simplest 
solutions are not in politics and state-craft always the most effective. On 
the other hand, the Honourable the Home Member has tried to impress 
upon us the extreme complexity of the problem with which this Resolution 
and this amendment deals. While I was listening to his admirable speech, 
and I hope he will allow me to say it that it has not been my lot to listen 
to or read a more powerful exposition of the policy of Government than 
what I had the privilege of hearing from the Leader of this House on the 
Bench opposite, it seemed to me—I hope he will pardon me for saying it— 
that, while he was thinking like a capable and experienced administrator, 
and while he was speaking with all the cunning of the clever advocate, he 
missed one thing that is wanted for the solution of this problem, and that 
thing—I hope he will kindly excuse me for saying it—is far-sighted states- 
manship. What we want here is not mere administrative ability or 
experience ; what we want here is not merely the special pleading of the 
clever advocate. What we want here is the vision of the statesman, who 
will be able to see things that are coming long long before they come and 
so shape present policy and action that the evil possibilities of the future 
may be reduced to the utmost minimum and the good possibilities may be 
augmented to the fullest measure. . 1 must confess that I have missed this 
far-sightedness, this quality of constructive statesmanship, in the statement 
of the Honourable Leader of the House. He has reminded us of the com- 
plexities of the present situation. He has called our attention to all the 
things which have been urged upon us for the last 50 years and more, 
asking us to be cautious in our demand, asking us to slacken our pace, 
holding up to us the hope that “if we are faithful in a few things, we 
shall be made ruler over many other things.’’ But have we not been faith- 
ful to the few things that have been granted to us from the year 1861, 
when the first Legislative Council was organised in India, if not from earlier ¢ 
We have been faithful to the few things that you, Sir, and your predeces- 
sors have given us. But what is our reward? ‘‘ Wait more. The time 
is not yet.” When will that time come ? Will the time come when the issue 
has passed entirely out of our hands, out of the hands of the intellectual 
classes of the country, out of the hands of those who are out not to destroy 
but to construct, out of the hands of those who want not to break the British 
connection but to keep it, if it can be kept honourably, and consistently 
with the self-respect of the Indian people? When will it come? That 1s 
the question that I want to put before this House. 


The Honourable the Home Member asks us to remember the Indian Princes. 
Yes, we remember them. We know how they feel under the present state of 
things. They may not speak. They cannot speak. Their lips are sealed. 
They are not free to speak. In their own house they are not masters of them- 
selves. But, we know how they feel. We know that they would welcome— 
the good Princes,—those who are administering their State according to the 
most advanced ideals of modern civilisation and modern statecraft—we know 
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that these good Princes would welcome the establishment of full responsibility 
in India so that the movement of freedom in India may be able to react upon 
their own administration and improve their own administration and help them 
to move onward, towards the goal which India, as a whole, has already set 
before herself. But I will not take my stand upon these things. I take my 
stand, Sir, upon my own amendment. Sir Malcolm Hailey has asked us to 
remember the Indian Princes. ‘‘ Will they agree to deal with an Indian Exe- 
cutive, controlled by an Indian Legislature ?” asks Sir Malcolm. So far as 
my amendment goes, Sir Malcolm Hailey will see that I had anticipated his 
objection. I say distinctly that, pending the constitutional reconstruction of 
‘the Empire, foreign relations at present under the control of the Governor- 
General in Council shall continue to be in his control, including relations with 
the Indian Princes. There, I think, is our answer. If you accept this amend- 
ment, I think Sir Malcolm Hailey’s argument drawn from the position of the 
Indian Princes, will fall automatically to the ground, because we leave the 
Indian Princes to his tender mercies. The Viceroy may deal with them just 
as he likes. We are not concerned just now with the Indian Princes. We are 
not concerned with foreign relations. We shall demand our right of controlling 
foreign affairs includiug affairs relating to the Indian Princes, when the Empire 
‘is properly reconstituted, just as it wants to be reconstituted. This question 
of the constitutional reconstitution of the Empire was among the questions 
that stood on the agenda of the Imperial Conference during the war ; but it 
was put off on the distinct understanding that at some later date it would 
-come up and be settled once for all. Then—when this question is settled— 
we shail have a Council of the Empire, and in that Council India will have 
her own place, her rightful place, as an equal partner in the British Common- 
‘wealth of Nations. India will then control her foreign policy including the 
relations with the Indian Princes and the toreign policy of the Empire as a 
whole, through the Council of the Empire on which England and the Colonies 
will sit. We leave all these things to you for the present. 

Reference was made, Sir, to the Army and the Navy and the defensive 
forces of the Empire. If you look at my amendment, you will see that we are 
prepared te teave these also to your tender mercies for the next ten years ; 
not perpetually, not till the reconstruction ot the Empire, but we want ten 
years’ time to prepare ourselves to take over from vour hands the adminis- 
tration ot the detensive forces of the Empire. Give us ten years’ time. Help 
us during these ten years to be able to defend ourselves; and then, at the end of 
ten years, we shall be able to take up the responsibilities which you shoulder 
now. We shall give you relief, aiter ten years, of military administration and 
we shall get reliet ourselves after ten years of military expenditure also. That 
“1S Our position. 

_ Then we are referred to the commercial interests—foreign commercial 
interests, and foreign capital employed in this country. Now, what is the 
Nationalist policy with regard to these ? You ask us to trust you. We ask 
_ you to trust us. We are also sensible men. We have also a sense of responsi- 
bility. We accept the obligations which you, as the Government of India 
have incurred during the last 150 years. You have encouraged toreign capital 
‘to come to this country and all the obligations that rest on you owing to the 
, presence of this foreign capital in India shall be taken over by us when we 
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chave tull responsible government. But you simply tell us of the conflicts 
but why not give us a formula, a principle 2? Why not show us a way to the 
reconciliation of these conflicts ? The mere enumeration of conflicts does not 
remove them. We want a principle. It the Honourable the Home Member 
could give us a principle of reconciliation between India’s demand for full 
‘responsible government and the legitimate rights of the vested interests of 
British capital in India,—if he could give us a formula, a rule, some principle 
of compromise, we would have thankfully accepted it. But he has done nothing 
of the kind. He simply says, “ here are the foreign capitalists, the obligations 
ot the British Government to foreign capital which has been encouraged to come 
to this country by the presence of this British Government. That is no solu- 
tion. The solution would be this. You may, if you want, have a provision 
in the new Government of India Act which we want,—you may have a provi- 
sion that the Indian Legislature responsible for the Government ot India to 
the constituencies in India shall not legislate differentially and prejudicially— 
mark the two words, “ differentially and prejudicially °’— concerning any 
matters affecting existing foreign capital in this country. I use these two 
words “ differentially and prejudicially ” advisedly. If it be necessary for 
purposes of revenue or otherwise, or for purposes for which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi, stands in this House for improving the condition of labour, 
if it be necessary to restrict capitalist exploitation in India, for these necessary 
and legitimate interests to tax capitalist interests, the Indian Legislature must 
be free to do it, provided no differential and prejudicial legislation, differential 
treatment prejudicial only to foreign capital is enacted, if nothing is done to 
hurst foreign capital as against native capital. If we can do that—have some 
such provision in the revised Government of India Act establishing full res- 
ponsible Government in India—I think that will be a solution of the problem. 
We shall not treat British capital or foreign capital prejudicially to and differ- 
entially from Indian capital—that is all that anybody can ask of us. 


I come next to the services. Now, we have accepted the obligations of 
these services. No responsible Indian statesman has ever said that your 
covenants with the members of the Indian Civil Service shall be disregarded 
by us when we come to occupy your Benches. We have never said that. 
We accept your obligations. All that we say is that in the future you shall 
not enter into those obligations except by our wishes and in accordance with 
our requirements. That is all we want. We accept every obligation that you 
have entered into. Now, all these are practical principles of reconciliation. 
If you want the whole hog, if you will not be satisfied with your legitimate share 
in the administration of this country, if you will not be satisfied with the terms 
of your bond, but if you want to perpetuate our bondage, if you want to carry 
on these obligations in perpetuity from generation to generation till the 
end of time, then we have our quarrel with you. We accept all obligations that 
you have entered into, and so on and so forth. Sir, in regard to all the objec- 
tions which the Leader of the House brought forward against our demand— 
that demand is a unanimous demand. Mr. Rangachariar’s Resolution is in 
the main accepted by every Member on this side of the House. There is not a 
single Member on this side of the House who is not determined to try his best 
to secure early establishment of responsible government in India. We are 
every one pledged to it. Our election manifestoes are a proof of the pledge 
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which we gave to our constituencies in regard to this matter. We shall strive 
for the early establishment of responsible government in India. But we are 
told by the Honourable the Home Member : ‘‘ You must work upon the basis 
of the present Act.” What, Sir, is the basis of the present Act ? The first 
basis is this that we must accept the Act. Now, we do accept the Act. My 
Honourable friend, the great Leader of the Swarajists, nods his head like Jupiter. 
Now, do we not accept this Act ? (Cries of ‘‘ No.”) Then we are not working 
at cross purposes but using this word “‘ accept ” at cross purposes. The 
moment you went to your constituencies you accepted this Act, because it is 
this Act which created those constituencies. In coming to this Assembly you 
accept (Cries of “ Not at all.”’) this Act because you are obeying the rules and 
regulations framed under this Act in your deliberations here (Cries of “ No, 
No.”) I quite agree that this Act is not satisfactory to us. When I say I 
accept an arrangement I do not say I accept it for good. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
We are coerced into acceptance. 

Mr Bipin Chandra Pal : We were not coerced three years ago into accep- 
tance. You might keep yourself out, no one would coerce you then. But in 
coming to the Assembly you are not coerced, but you agreed to accept this 
law. But that is a matter which I will not labour. Now, here is the Act. 
This Act is inadequate, this Act is unsatisfactory, this Act is disappointing, but, 
unless, you are out to attain your Swaraj by physical revolt or revolution, 
what other means is left open to you except to attain this Swaraj by an amend- 
ment of the present Act ? And the moment you ask for an amendment of the 
present Act you accept this Act. You cannot ask for amendment of a Resolu- 
tion if you absolutely deny the whole Resolution. You accept the principle of 
the Resolution, but you do not accept the details of it. Thatis what is meant 
by amending. Therefore, let us be clear on this point. We do accept this Act. 
But what is this Act ? This Act declares that responsible government is the 
goal of British policy in India. That is what is said in the Preamble. Now, 
we accept that. The second point in the Preamble of this Act is progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire and we accepted this also—we all accept it. But the Preamble also 
says that the time and measure of each advance shall be determined not by the 
people of India but by the Government of India in Delhiand Simla and by His 
Majesty’s Government in London. We never accepted this after-thought 
of the announcement of Mr. Montagu. ‘‘ I may add,” he said ““ I may add’ 
represents an after-thought. It was not, so far as I could understand it, an 
integral part of the announcement of 1917, and this interpretation was possible. 
So the Joint Committee put this in the Preamble of the Act. But I simply 
treated it with absolute neglect when I considered the Announcement of August 
20th and I said it was an after-thought of the Secretary of State for India. 
But we know something of the ways of politicians. We know something how 
they leave loopholes to enable them to get out of an awkward situation if cir- 
cumstances do not force them to accept that situation. During the War there 
was a difficult situation. During the War something had to be done to satisfy 
Indian aspirations. During the War the situation in India was grave. Lord 
Hardinge said it. Lord Chelmsford cabled it. I speak on the authority of 
Lord Islington who spoke in the House of Lords on the 24th October in the 
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same blessed year of 1917, just a couple of months after the Announcement was 
made. He said that the gravity of the Indian situation compeild the Govern- 
ment in England and the Government in India to enter into this complex 
question of constitutional reform in this country. The situation was very 
grave and something had to be done to meet this gravity. That was the situ». 
ation. But while doing that something, they left a trap door open. Ifthe 
situation should cease to be grave, they might press the button and get out of 
it and that trap door is the after-thought ‘‘ And I may add.....”’ 


But we admit even that. In our amendment we have practically accepted 
even that limitation. We do not say that we are going like so many Indian 
Cromwells, backed by our Ironsides, to the Houses of Parliament to purge 
_ it of undesirable Members. We ask Parliament itself, we ask the Govern- 
ment of India itself, we ask the Government in England itself, to recognise 
that the time has come when a more definite, a more unmistakable and a very 
large step in advance should be made towards the goal which they set before 
them. Weare not legislating. We are not deciding as to what is to be done. 
Are we not perfectly within our rights, Sir? Are we not perfectly within the 
terms of this law which says that the time and measure of each advance shall 
be determined by the Government of India and the British Government, 
in asking these Governments to revise this Act now and immediately ? Does 
the law say that the Government of India and the British Government will 
determine the time and measure of our advance in the light of their subli- 
minal consciousness ? Does it say that we are not to tell the British Govern- 
ment and the Government here how the situation is and what the situation 
demands? And this is exactly what Mr. Rangachariar’s Resolution wants 
and this is what my amendment proposes. 

Then the Honourable the Home Member referred to progressive realisa- 
tion. Now that is also a very very convenient phrase. But why is it taken 
for granted that we started upon this progressive realisation from the 20th 
August 1917? Why is it taken for granted that before Mr. Montagu came to 
this country and had conferences with the Viceroy and interviewed all and 
sundry, we had not already started upon the goal which they at long last pub- 
licly set before us 2? What was the Act of 1861? Was it not a step towards 
the goal which we want to reach to-day ? Before 1861 you had no Legislative 
Council. The Executive did alllegislative work. After 1861 we come to 1892. 
Lord Cross’ Act. Whatwasit ? Wasitnotanadvance upon the Act of 1861 % 
Before 1861 we had practically no voice in the legislation or administration of 
the country. In 1892 Lord Cross’ Act did not give us an effective voice, 1t 1s 
true. But it gave usa place in the machinery of government, only a place but 
neither influence nor power. It gave us no power, but it gave us some little 
influence, not much, but just some little influence, just as much influence as 
we could exert on the Government by casting our little shadows before the 
fiery steeds of Lord Dufferin’s chariot of the sun on which, he said, we wanted 
to ride. Wevhad influence, but no power. The Act of 1909 gave us more in- 
fluence, but still no power. The Act of 1919 has given us power but no res- 
ponsibility, and power without responsibility is a dangerous thing, whether in 
statecraft or in a household and it is this which I want the Honourable the 
Home Member to remember and to seriously ponder over. We have got 
power. I do not say we will use that power but we have got that power (A. 
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Voice: ‘‘ Have you!’’) You have, Sir, and you are making your power 
felt here and elsewhere very inconveniently to the authorities. So look at 
yourself. You have got power but not responsibility and I say power without 
responsibility makes for revolution. Power without responsibility makes for 
wrecking. Power without responsibility creates deadlocks and, if you are not 
prepared to drive the legislators not only here but outside in the country 
also, in the provinces, to adopt this policy of deadlocks and wrecking, for good- 
ness’ sake, for your sake, for the sake of the Empire, for our sake, for the peace- 
ful evolution of Swaraj in this country, give us responsibility, full responsibility. 
That is what we want. Considerable intelligence and learning and rhetoric 
have been spent upon the word “ immediate.” We want immediate Swaraj. 
Well, it is five minutes to one, now. Do we want, just as the clock strikes one, 
that our friends opposite should pack up bag and baggage and that my friend 
Pandit Motilal should take their places and control this House ? We do not 
want that. We do not say so. There must be some time. You have a com- 
plicated and complex machinery of administration and this machinery will 
have to be re-adjusted to meet the requirements of responsible government 
in India. This readjustment will take some time. Not at once, Sir. We use 
the word ° at once ’ really as rhetoric. When we say immediately, what is the 
meaning of ‘immediate’ (A Vorce. “ Forthwith.”’) No, it means without 
anything mediating between now and the future. That is immediate, I want 
the existing government, the machinery of this government, to gradually adjust 
itself, to gradually adapt itself, to gradually reconstruct itself, to gradually 
reform itself, to make room for that full responsibility which is our birthright. 
Now, the word ‘ immediate ’ is not used in the sense of ‘ at once’ here. All 
that we want is that there shall be no intermediate period either of military 
autocravy in India or of anarchism among us or any other condition or state 
before we go from the present government to the full Swaraj government in 
India. That is what we mean by immediate establishment of responsible 
government in India. 


Now, I will not take up any more of your time. I will just invite your 
attention to my amendment. What is the difference between my amend- 
ment and that of Pandit Motilal? I am not going to fight him. I am too 
poor to fight, too weak. He has got all his phalanx behind him and I am 
not going to try to fight him. I will not challenge him, but I will ask him 
this question. Does he not give to the Government far more than I am pre- 
pared to give them? (A Voice: “No.”) I know clever lawyers can argue 
anything. They can make day into night and night into day. But I do 
contend, Sir, if words have any meaning, Pandit Motilal’s amendment asks 
the Government to summon at an early date a representative round table 
conference. Who are to be the members of that representative round table 
conference ? The Government will pick and choose our representative men. 
{ attribute no motive, but it is at least within the range of our oriental imagina- 
tion to figure a round table conference convened by my Honourable friend 
opposite which may not be sufficiently round for the purposes of my friend 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. He has already given us a hint on that matter, There 
are these interests and those interests and he may put in as many representatives 
of these and those interests into this round table conference as will suit his 
purpose or advance his policy. And the result of it will be that after we have 
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worked and talked and wrangled round this round table for full three months, 
we shall never come toa conclusion. There will be people who will, like our 
friend, Maulvi Abul Kasem, want a big slice of the pig, or as big a slice of the 
animal as possible. I am sorry, Sir, I referred to the slice of the pig, I meant: 
no offence. But I was remembering an anecdote, which I will not quote here, 
of the late Sir Wilfred Lawson. But that is neither here nor there. He will 
want to know how he and his co-religionists stand in the Swaraj constitution 
of India. My friends, the Indian Christians, will ask what is to happen to them. 
My friend, and one of my electors, Colonel Gidney, will like to have a big slice 
of whatever animal may be placed on the table. He will want to have a 
very big shce for his own community. Then, 
there is Sir Henry Stanyon and all the representa- 
tives of British capital inthis country, and British intellect and British prestige 
and British character ; they too will want to have a finger in the pie, and, when 
all these people have been gathered round Pandit Motilal’s round table, I 
-do not know what will happen. I cannot say what will happen. I do not 
_ trust the Government ; I do not trust the Government with this duty. I 
do not want them to form the convention. I want the convention to be formed 
by this House. I want the Committee to be elected by this House ; two- 
thirds of the members to be elected by the elected Members of this House. 
That is my proposition. For one-third there is the Government. Here there 
are different interests represented among the elected Members, and I am 
confident that none of these different interests will have any reason to complain 
of their position in the Committee when we are asked to appoint this Committee. 
I daresay Pandit Motilal is so reasonable that he will put in Sir Henry Stanyon 
on this Committee. He will not vote against him because he is out, not to 
destroy Sir Henry Stanyon, but to destroy the present British Government 
to mend it or end it. So Sir Henry Stanyon will be left with his practice and 
his purse ;-and Mr. Willson also, he will have him also, and he will have our 
Muhammadan friends and others also in this Committee. So we need not 
fear about the composition of this Committee. Two-thirds to be elected by 
the elected Members of this Assembly and one-third to be appointed by the 
Honourable Member opposite. That ought to satisfy both sides. And then, 
what are the objects, what will be the duties, what is to be the referenc> to 
this Committee ? I say first of all this Committee is to explore the possibilities 
of the present Government of India Act so far as Provincial responsibilities 
are concerned. We are all reasonable men, and we who are not probably 
considered reasonable outside, I think will be accepted as reasonable here. 
We are all reasonable men, we cannot expect the Government to work out 
an amendment of the Government of India Act in the course of three. weeks 
only, before the Budget comes on. We cannot expect it. They can show 
us a gesture ; they can show us a little bit of their heart, as Pandit Motilal 
would say. My friend Pandit Malaviya is hankering for the heart of Sir 
Charles Innes, but, Sir, I frankly say that that would rather embarrass me. 
I do not want the heart of the gentlemen opposite, I want their heads—not 
on a charger. I want their heads, I want their intelligence. I know, as 
Members of the Government, as parts of a machine they have no heart, have 
no business to have a heart. As individuals, when they stand outside the 
machine of which they are parts, they have hearts, as soft as ours. But 
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machines have not heart. Those who have the privilege of keeping auto- 
mobiles, I wonder, if they will find their cars run more quickly if they kise- 
them once in the morning and once at night when they go to bed. What 
the car requires is not kisses, but adjustment ; what the car requires is 4 
little oiling. And this bureaucratic machine also requires a little oiling, 
a good deal of oiling sometimes, and it requires a little care to the moving 
gear. I do not want their heart. But I take it that Sir Malcolm Hailey 
may well take care of the minorities and other interests for which he pleaded 
before us, and he will see that these are represented. Then I want provincial 
autonomy to be attained within this year. We cannot expect the Government 
of India Act to be amended in the course of one year ; we are not so unreason- 
able. I remember, Sir, when the South African constitution was being passed 
through Parliament. That constitution was framed in South Africa, and it 
was brought to England by General Smuts, by Stein, by Fischer and others. 
I had the privilege of meeting this South African deputation in London in the: 
house of my late lamented friend, Mr. W. T. Stead, and I saw what happened 
there. They were there—these delegates from South Africa—and Mr. Stead 
said : ‘‘ You know, gentlemen, how our people fought you and conquered you : 
and now what has happened ? You have come to this country, not as van- 
quished enemies, but really as our conquerors,” and Mr. Stead took up a piece: 
of paper, rolled it up in his hand like this, and said : ‘‘ You have come with this 
constitution. There are many things in this constitution with which we do 
not agree; there are many things in this constitution which outrage our 
liberal sentiments ; but you push it down our throats, and we have to gulp 
it down.” Now if we had the power, as Stein and Fischer, Smuts and others 
had, if the conditions, precedent to the passing of the South African Cons- 
titution were present in India, I would accept Pandit Motilal’s amendment. 
I would say, go on right ahead and have your constitution if you can force 
it down the throats even of our old friend Mr. MacDonald and his Labour 
colleagues. You cannot do it. Even the most friendly Labour-Ministers _ 
cannot do it. They have to consider the Liberals and their own British cons- 
tituencies. No Government in the world, least of all any democratic Govern- 
ment, is all-powerful. Autocracies are more powerful than democracies, and 
the representative of British democracy in. England is not all-powerful, and 
cannot do all that the Members of any Government may want to do. They 
have to take note of their position. Therefore we must give them time. We 
must give them time, and my amendment gives them time for the amendment 
of the bigger Act, the Government of India Act. I shall be satisfied if the 
Government of India Act is amended during the life time of this House, and 
I shall be satisfied in the meantime, and I hope my friend Pandit Motilal also 
will be satisfied with the friendly gesture which the Honourable the Home 
Member will make, if he accepts my amendment, and assures us that before 
the end of 1924, something very substantial will be done. by regulations to: 
establish Provincial autonomy, introduce Provincial responsibility to the far- 
thest possible limits permissible under the Act, within this year. That is my 
amendment. Idonot know. They say it is useless to preach to the converted. 
I think it is worse than useless, Sir, to preach to those who are determined not 
to be converted ; but I have had my say, and J leave it to the country outside: 
to judge of the work that we are doing here.. 
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With these words I move my amendment, Sir. 


Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Ajiyer (Madras: Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, 
having listened to the speeches which have been made on this occasion, I 
rise to support the proposition which has been moved by my Honourable 
friend Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar. Briefly, my reasons are two-fold. 
In the first place, there is a reference in it to a Royal Commission which I 
consider a more suitable means of investigating the question. In the second 
place, it leaves the matter more or less in the hands of Government and allows 
them to take such steps as they may consider necessary and to adopt such 
measures as they may consider best for the purpose of advancing the wishes 

and interests of the country. Now, in supporting this motion, I desire to avoid 
_ controversial grounds as far as possible. Admittedly, the goal of all parties 
is the same ; the objective is responsible government. The differences between 
the parties relate to the methods and to the procedure and perhaps also to the 
extent of the advance to be made. The Honourable the Home Member dwelt 
upon the difficulties presented by the Reform Act, and also upon the difficulties 
created by our internal conditions. I am not in the habit of brushing aside 
the arguments of our critics, and I shall therefore refer briefly to some of the 
arguments which have been addressed to the House by the Honourable the 
Home Member. 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member somewhat meticulously criticised 
the terms of the Resolution of my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Ranga- 
chariar. He pointed out the distinction between responsible Government 
and full Dominion self-Government. I do not believe that that subtle’ dis- 
tinction between full Dominion self-Government and responsible Government 
is necessary for the present purpose. I consider it unnecessary for various 
reasons. In the first place, I am not aware that full Dominion self-Govern- 
ment is a term of art. I know that self-Government and responsible Govern- 
ment are terms which are frequently used, and the term which is used in the 
Act is responsible Government and not full Dominion self-Government. Now 
I wonder whether the framers of the Act ever contemplated any distinction 
between. responsible Government—the words used in the Act—and the words 
full Dominion self-Government. Having regard to the fact that full Dominion 
self-Government is not, so tar as we are aware, a term of art and having regard 
to the improbability of the framers of the Act having contemplated a distinc- 
tion between the two, this criticism of the language of the Resolution was hard- 
ly called for. But I have another reason also for my view that that criticism 
was uncalled for. Though the language of the Resolution read by itself may 
be open to criticism, if it is read in the light of the Honourable Mr. Ranga- 
chariar’s speech, there can be no doubt that what he aims at is not full Domi- 
nion self-Government in the sense defined by the Honourable Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, but something less. In the speech of my Honourable friend Mr. Ranga- 
chariar he made several important, though temporary, reservations. He 
wished to exclude the subjects of defence and foreign and political affairs 
from the immediate scope of his Resolution. Seeing, therefore, that he did 
not intend to ask for full responsible government in regard to these matters, 
and that he intended to make exceptions and reservations in his request for 
self-Government, it seems to me that his request can hardly be described as 
_a request for immediate full Dominion self-Government. 
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Now, Sir, I pass on from this criticism of the Honourable the Home Member's 
first point te the next point which he made, and that was that the principle 
underlying the scheme of the Reform Act was realisation of responsible govern- 
ment by successive stages. I will assume for the sake of argument that we 
are bound by that principle as embodied in the Reform Act. But the Reform 
Act has nowhere stated what is to be the number of the successive stages, 
whether it should be two, three, four or five. Now, we’have already passed 
one stage and the stage which is now asked for by my Honourable friend and 
which admittedly according to the Home Member falls short of full Dominion 
self-Government, may wel] be regarded and described as an intermediate 
stage. He does not ask for responsible government in all affairs. He asks 
for responsible government immediately with certain important reservations. 
I see no reason, therefore, why the request of my Honourable friend cannot 
be regarded as an intermediate stage and as a sufficient compliance with the 
policy of the Reform Act as embodied in the Preamble. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member finds difficulty in under- 
standing the attitude of those who did not repudiate the assumption that 
responsible government was. to be realised by successive stages. He finds 
no difficulty in understanding the attitude of those who repudiated the Act 
from the very beginning, but only as regards those other persons who were 
willing to accept the Act as a fair instalment of Reform and were willing to work 
it. They nowhere committed themselves to the position that responsible 
government was to be realised in any specific number of stages. What 
was the attitude of the Liberal Party ? We were willing to work the 
Reforms as a fair instalment of progress and we were anxious to demonstrate 
our capacity for working them. But I am not aware that we have committed 
ourselves anywhere to any particular period of time or to any particular number 
of stages. The Liberal Party from the very beginning asked for a substantial 
measure of responsibility in the Central Government. More or less their 
demand has been practically the same as that which is now put forward. The 
Honourable the Home Member has referred to the demands which have been 
successively put forward by leading public men from time to time and has 
endeavoured to show that the demand that is now put forward is very much 
in excess of what they asked for. Now, if there is one thing which the history 
of political agitation shows, it is this that, if you do not grant demands at 
the time they are made, there is a tendency to raise successive demands which 
are made. Now, it is all very well to say that the demands which were made 
from time to time are less than those now asked for. But were these demands 
at any time conceded by the Government ? If the demands made at any 
particular time had been conceded by the Government, I could understand 
the contention that there was something like a pact and that we were precluded 
from setting aside that pact or ignoring it and putting forward fresh demands 
in violation of the agreement which had been entered into. I cannot under- 
stand an argument that, while we are debarred from going beyond the demand 
made at any particular date, the Government, which did not grant the demands 
80 put forward, are entitled to say that we are entitled to go so far only and no 
further. 

Sir, the next point that was made by the Honourable the Leader of the 
House was that the first stage of the reforms has not been adequately tested’ 
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yet, and that before it has been adequately tested, it would be unwise to 
build a superstructure upon it. Now, we have had an experience of three years 
in working the reforms. I grant that it is experience for a short period. but 
what is the result of that experience ? It is not necessary to do more than 
refer to the pronouncements of His Excellency the Viceroy and of the Honour- 
able the Home Member himself. The Assembly has a record of creditable 
achievement behind it. I think we have shown a fair amount of capacity for 
working the reforms, to put it at the lowest. The difficulty that is pointed out 
by the Honourable the Home Member is that, though the first Assembly did 
work the reforms, a large section of the population held aloof from the Councils 
and did not show any disposition to work the Councils or work the reforms in 
co-operation with the Government. Now, that indicates rather an unwilling- 
ness on the part of those sections of the population to work the reforms tran 
a want of capacity. The groundon which they have refused to work the 
reforms was that they did not go far enough in their opinion. But, if a genuine 
attempt is now made to make such an advance as is desired by public opinion 
or may be found to be really necessary, there is reason to hope that those 
sections of the population which have held aloof from the Councils will also 
come forward. Their non-co-operation implies not a defect of capacity but 
rather an inability to understand the extent to which the reforms could be 
worked as they are, and the extent to which they can be made use of for fur- 
ther advance. But, if their ground of objection is removed by a further ad- 
vance, the chances are that they will come forward to co-operate with the 
Government and take their proper place in the Councils. Now, Sir, my ex- 
perience of the Government during the last three years has been, unlike what 
my friend Mr. Rangachariar stated, quite satisfactory. I have found evidence 
of a genuine desire to advance the cause of the reforms, a genuine desire to rely 
upon the support of the representatives of the people, a genuine sympathy with 
us and every solicitude to advance the interests of the country. Our trouble 
really has been not with the Government of India here but with the autho- 
rities of the Home Government, who interfere in season and out of season 
to turn down the policies which have been accepted by the Government of 
India themselves. I need only give one instance of the way in which the 
H me Government have turned down proposals emanating from this Govern- 
ment. Three years ago, we passed a series of Resolutions dealing with the 
subject of Army organisation. That the proposals were reasonable in them- 
selves is a matter which hardly needs any elaborate argument to convince the 
House. The best proof of their reasonableness was that the Government 
of India were themselves willing to accept our Resolutions and they were all 
carried with the concurrence of the Government of India. And yet, when 
they went up to the Imperial Government, most of them were turned down, 
and we have had very unsatisfactory proposals put forward instead, such as 
the scheme for the Indianisation of 8 units. We have found no inclination 
~ onthe part of the Home Government to give effect to the policy of Indianisation 
accepted by the Government of India and to give proof of the sincerity of the 
intentions of the British Government. If anything has contributed towards 
the profound distrust of the intentions of Government which prevails in this 
country, itis, 1think, their policy with regard to the organisation of the 
Army. 
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Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Malcolm Hailey in referring to Mr. 
Rangachariar’s speech and the observations he made with regard to the work- 
ing of the reforms said : 

‘I first thought when he spoke of the work that we had done together, that he was going 

to explain his demand in a manner entirely flattering to us ; that we had progressed 0 far to- 
gether in the last three years on the path of reform that we had now proved that immediate 
Dominion self-status was feasible and could safely be granted. But, as he proceeded, | realized 
that that assumption was too flattering.” 
I am going to make that assumption, not merely for the sake of argument. 
I state it in all sincerity that the co-operation of the Government has been 
so far quite sincere. We have got on together so well that I make the request 
which he was expecting on the strength of that assumption. 

Now, Sir, I will only refer to one or two other matters which were dealt 
with by the Honourable the Home Member. He referred to four problems. 
I am not going to deal with all these four problems for the simple reason that 
he himself admitted that they were not insoluble or insurmountable. I do 
not propose to deal with the problem of the Indian States nor do I propose 
to deal with the problem of the social backwardness of the people here. But 
with regard to the problem of the Army, I have only to observe this, that so 
far as my reading of Colonial history goes, none of the Colonies was in a position 
to assume its defence at the time when a self-governing status was granted to 
it. For many years, the Colonies were not even able to pay for their defence. 
It was the Home Government that had to contribute towards the military ex- 
penditure of the Colonies. We, on the other hand, have from the beginning 
paidfor our Army. We have not merely paid for our Army, but we have raised 
our troops. We have raised and maintained our Indian troops and we have also 
maintained the British troops and paid for them. We have gone further than 
the Colonies have done in the matter of undertaking our defence. No doubt, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey is right in saying that full Dominion self-government implies 
the capacity to undertake the defence, not merely by paying for it but also 
by undertaking its officering and administration. But that was nota condition 
which was insisted upon in the case of any of the Colonies. So far as defence 
against internal disturbances was concerned, that no doubt was a condition 
which was pointed out to the Colonies as essential some years after they were 
granted their self-governing status. But so far as defence against external 
aggression was concerned, I am not aware that the duty has been laid upon 
them even now. As regards naval defence, the obligation has not been laid 
upon them. Asa matter of fact, in Australia they have raised a fleet of their 
own for purposes of defence, and God willing, if the Government is prepared 
to pursue a liberal policy towards India, we shall also be quite willing to shoulder 
our burdens in this matter. I am sure that we shall also be prepared to make 
a start in our own humble way towards the defence of India by water. We 
are prepared not merely to shoulder our own defence but we shall also be pre- 
pared to go to the help of the Imperial Government in case of necessity in such 
measure as Our humble resources and capacity may permit. 

_ Then, Sir, with regard to the problem of minorities, I must confess that 
it is by far the most formidable obstacle in our way and that it is a very serious 
problem. I do not believe that we gain anything by ignoring that problem 
or by pretending that it does not exist. Let us frankly confess that it does 
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exist and that our efforts must be directed to removing the discords which now 
divide one community from another and which must considerably interfere 
with our full national development. It is for that purpose that I consider 
it necessary that there should be some suitable machinery, not merely for 
ascertaining the wishes of those who are present here, but for ascertaining the 
wishes of all sections of the community and of arriving at some solution which 
may be acceptable to all sections of the community. If we are able to arrive 
at some understanding between ourselves before the investigating machinery 
comes into existence here, so much the better. But it is an obstacle and a 
problem which has to be faced and cannot possibly be ignored. 


It is not necessary for me, Sir, to refer to the other points which were 
taken by the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey. I should only like to address 
a few observations on grounds of policy. Representative government has 
always been recognised as a stepping stone to responsible government— 
as a transitional stage in constitutional evolution. Whether responsible go- 
vernment is going to be reached to-morrow or a few years hence, it is all the 
same inevitable. Now, if it is inevitable, why prolong the agony of travail ? 
Why should we not put an end to all the bitterness 
of spirit that has now been created in the land ? 
Why should we not put an end to the feeling of profound distrust which I 
‘say has been created in the minds of the people, no matter by whom, no matter 
whether it is justified or not? There is the fact. I have no doubt of the 
existence of this feeling of profound and universal distrust. Wherever you 
may go, whatever you may say in defence of the actions of Government and the 
rectitude of their motives and of the genuineness of their desire for the ad- 
vancement of this country, nobody is willing to accept your statements or your 
arguments. Here, day by day, the moral foundation upon which all Govern- 
‘ment must rest are being sapped, sapped I think not by the acts of Govern- 
ment but by other causes. Whether those other influences are proper or 
improper, it is not necessary for us to inquire into now. But what I do say is 
that it is a most unwholesome state of things that there should be this feeling 
.of distrust abroad, that there should be no desire on the part of the people to 
support the authority of the Government. That is a state of things which 
bodes no good, and, if anything could be done to put an end to that state of 
things, so much the better for all concerned. Let me add one more observa- 
tion. Now, Sir, the feeling of bitterness of spirit to which I have referred, the 
animosity against Government has unfortunately a tendency to spread not 
merely to the Government but also to the English race and to English institu- 
tions. I am not sure whether the feeling ot hostility even to English hospitals, 
‘inculcated by some non-co-operators, is not to a large extent due to political 
considerations and feelings. If there is one thing which I value more than any- 
thing else as an important factor for the regeneration of this country, it is the 
British connection. I value the co-operation of English people. I value 
their collaboration with us in the political sphere, in the economic sphere. 
I value the experience, the skill, the administrative knowledge, and the business 
knowledge, of Englishmen, and if our country is to be properly developed in the 
economic sphere it will certainly require the aid of British capital. I value 
not merely these things, but I value also the English institutions, polititcal, 
judicial and administrative. I value English culture. There is a great dange 
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of a feeling of antipathy being created by some irrational process of associa- 
tion of ideas not merely to the Government which has been described in terms 
to which I need not now refer, but which are well known, but to all the other 
institutions, to the western culture to which we are ourselves so much indebted 
and to the presence and co-operation of Englisnmen. This I regard as the 
most serious danger arising out of the present situation. I would, therefore, 
entreat Government to convey the wishes of the Assembly for a further ad- 
vance to the Imperial Government and take whatever steps may be necessary 
for the purpose of securing the end we all have in view. 


Now, let me turn to my friends on the other side. The question now is, 
what is the best method of achieving the end in view ? Is it a Royal Com-~- 
mission, is it a Committee, or is it a round table conference ? I am afraid 
that a round table conference will not be able to solve all these questions 
and also that the result of its deliberations is not likely to prove acceptable 
to the British Parliament. There are only two ways in which we can achieve 
self-government. One is by persuasion of the British nation and the other is 
by coercion. We are all agreed that violent revolution is absolutely out of 
the question. But I have no doubt that many of my friends believe that with- 
out going to the verge of a violent revolution there is this process of obstruc- 
tion which is no doubt constitutional under particular conditions but with 
regard to the constitutionality of which I do not wish to say anything at present. 
Many of you believe that this process of obstruction is likely to achieve our 
end. Now, I do not believe that this process of obstruction, or paralysation 
of Government will at all help us towards the object we have in view. Now, 
let us foreshadow what is to happen. We shall obstruct legislation and ad- 
ministration, and cut off supplies and His Excellency the Governor-General 
will be obliged to carry on the administration by certification or restoration. 
Then the agitators will go abroad and sow the wind. If obstruction is lawful 
and constitutional, certification and restoration are equally lawful and equally 
constitutional. Under certain conditions, where you have responsible govern- 
ment, obstruction is perfectly proper as a part of the game, but where we have 
still to get our full responsible government, where we have to recognise the 
fact that the matter is in the hands of the British nation, any policy of obs- 
truction can only lead to one result and will give a tremendous set-back to our 
progress. The result of any such policy will be to completely alienate our 
friends in England. Some of you have no doubt spoken in very pessimistic 
terms about our friends in England. The British nation has been described 
as a will o’ the wisp. I grant that it is not an easy thing to reach the British 
nation. But at the same time I have sufficient faith in the British nation and 
its sturdy sense of justice. It may take a little time to reach the heart of the 
British nation, but I for one believe that, if you only succeed in appealing to 
the British nation, you are sure to obtain justice and reach the goal you want. 
You will find a thrill of sympathy, you will find a responsive echo, in the breasts 
of all liberty-loving Englishmen. It may be that there are vested interests 
which may prevent particular Englishmen taking as liberal a view as they 
ought to. But I do not believe that any such sectional interests, any such 
vested interests, will influence the British nation in coming to a decision in 
our favour. Let me just refer to the message which was published in the papers 
a short time ago from the present Premier. If there is one party in England 
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which is in sympathy with Indian aspirations more than any other, I believe, 
it is the Labour Party. It is far more so than the Liberal Party and yet what 
is the advice given by the present Premier—to believe in constitutional methods 
only and not to resort to active force or passive force or anything else, by 
whatever name you may call it, which will have the effect of bringing the 
machinery of the Government to a standstill. Now by adopting a policy of 
obstruction or by adopting a policy of distrust in the English Government, 
we should be simply alienating our friendsin England and I appeal to you all 
not to alienate our friends and well-wishers, but to put your trust in the Labour 
Party, to give them the opportunity of showing their good-will to us. Let 
us not make ourselves the despair and the enigma of our friends. It is only 
by appealing to the good sense of the British nation, by appealing to the love 
of justice and to the sympathy of the parties in England, that we shall be able 
to gain the day. The Labour Party itself has had to undergo a tremendous 
struggle to attain its present position. Twenty-five years ago the Labour 
Party was practically non-existent and yet we find that the Labour Party 
has risen to a position of influence and is in office in England. Now, is it un- 
reasonable to expect of a party which has struggled with the most unfavourable 
conditions, a party which has been so long in the political wilderness not in 
the sense in which members here may understand it but in another sense, that 
it will sympathise with the aspirations of this country ?_ I think it will be the 
greatest mistake that we can commit that, so soon after the Labour Party 
has come into power, we should try to hustle them immediately into a 
declaration. The only possible reply that they can give must be the more or 
less stereotyped official reply, namely, that they have not had time to make up 
their minds or adhere to what has been laid down by their predecessors. We 
must give them plenty of time if the Labour Party have to make up their minds. 
They ave not hitherto had the responsibility of coming to a decision. A 
few days ago I saw an account in one of the papers of how after Lord Morley 
came into power an attempt was made to undo the partition of Bengal and, 
though the partition of Bengal was eventually cancelled in an indirect manner, 
the only result of a premature attempt to hustle the Government into a decla- 
ration of its policy was a pronouncement that it was a settled fact. Of course 
we know that there are no settled facts in politics. People may talk of settled 
facts but all the same we know that settled facts have soon a way of getting 
unsettled. 

The only other point to which I wish to advert is this. What is the most 
suitable machinery for achieving the end we have in view? Is it a round 
table conference or a Committee as proposed by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal or 
a Royal Commission ? Parliament has committed itself to the position In 
the Statute which was passed with the concurrence of all parties that it would 
be the judge of the successive stages by which responsible government was 
to be granted, and that the whole decision should be in its hands. We may 
or may not accept that declaration as binding. I do not say that we should. 
I think we are justified in putting forward a demand for an advance at the 
present stage but considering the fact that the Statute has been passed with 
the concurrence of all parties in Parliament, is it not desirable that you should 
provide some machinery which would prove acceptable to them, not offensive 
to their amour propre? If you propose a Royal Commission, it is something 
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in the nature of the machinery which they themselves contemplate for the 
purpose of investigating the facts and as a preliminary to a further advance. 
You must provide a dignified passage to a graceful concession. If you propose 
a Royal Commission, it will take evidence on all sides, ascertain the wishes of 
the people and make its recommendations with regard to the solution of the 
problems. The recommendations, you may be sure, will be sympathetically 
examined by the Government. I know the objections which are entertained 
to the proposal of a Royal Commission. | It is said that the proceedings of a 
Royal Commission will be dilatory, that it may be composed of die-hards 
in England, reactionaries both in England and in this country, and that the 
conclusions may not be altogether favourable to us. But if there are reaction-- 
aries, if there are interests which consider themselves in danger there is no use 
in ignoring the existence of those interests. We can have nothing to hide 
from the Royal Commission. Whatever agreement we may reach by preli- 
minary understandings, whatever agreement may be regarded as binding 
upon the different communities, we shall be in a position to put forward before 
the Royal Commission something like the Lucknow pact which was put forward 
before the Montagu-Chelmsford deputation and was. accepted by them as a 
reasonable basis for their proposals. If there are these divergent interests 
which have to be reconciled, it is much better that all these interests should 
be given an opportunity of representing their case. If we really believe that 
we have got a strong case, and that we are fairly unanimous and united in our 
wish for a further advance, there is nothing to be afraid of. If, on the other 
hand, there are flaws in our case, if there are holes which we cannot patch 
up or cover, then there may be cause for apprehension ; but, if that is so, 
how can we expect to make any advance ? I think that the machinery of a 
Royal Commission with its power to take evidence from all quarters will be 
the one which will be most acceptable to Parliament, and, when I make this 
observation, let me not be understood as saying anything in derogation of that 
principle of self-determination which we all accept. You may abide by the 
principle of self-determination and I do not wish to say anything against it. 
It is a sacred principle and I grant that every nation has a right to determine 
for itself the form of government best suited to it. But it does not follow 
from that that we can dispense with the necessity of proving our case or that 
we can dispense with the necessity of a resort to such machinery as alone 
is likely to be acceptable to the British nation and Parliament. T submit it 
will be a far easier method of reaching the goal than anything else. You 
may think that the other course offers prospects of a short cut but my ex- 
perience has been that the short cuts are often the hardest cuts. Therefore 
tet us not discard the machinery of a Royal Commission, or such other method 
as the Government in their superior knowledge of the needs of the situation 
and of the methods available for solving this question, may prefer. Personally 
I should express my preference for a Royal Commission. (A Voice: “ A 
departmental inquiry 2’’). I do not believe a departmental inquiry will afford 
any satisfaction. The Committee suggested by my friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal, may perhaps offer some solution. But I do not know whether a Com- 
mittee appointed in the manner suggested will have the opportunity of taking 
the evidence of all parties and ascertaining what it is that they really want, 
-and whether it would inspire that feeling of mutual trust and confidence which 
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it is essential to secure for national unity and advance. I think, Sir, that of | 
the various courses which have been suggested, the course which was put 
forward in the Honourable Mr. Rangachariar’s proposition is the most expe- 
dient. But of course it is for the House to make up its mind, if it has not al-- 
ready made up its mind, in favour of any particular course. Let me only say 

a word more, I will ask you to believe me when I say that Iam as anxious as 

_the youngest of you to reach the promised land in my lifetime and in the nar- 

rowlng span of my life. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Siz, in rising to reply to the various speeches which have been made 
in the prolonged discussion of a most important subject, I have to confess: 
_that, as a pessimist I began, and I am going to end as a hopeful pessimist 
still. Sir, we are all united ; we have no less than a personage occupying | 
a distinguished position on the Treasury Bench, the Honourable the Finance 
Member, who confessed that he was also a Swarajist. Sir, we have the dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Muhammadan community and the Anglo- 
Indian community also saying they are Swarajists. It goes without saying, . 
Sir, that the Hindu community, probably with a solitary exception, are also - 
Swarajists. They are all Swarajists, but some of the people who are 
Swarajists, they would welcome it as a mere dream, as a mere shadow to look - 
at. They are really not real Swarajists ; they are half and half. They would. 
rather keep it at a distance, keep it dangling in the au, raising hopes in the minds 
of the credulous, trying to do that ; but when it comes to close grips with Swaraj 
they are afraid to face it. I do not think such gentlemen, if they are re-born, 
as we believe that we are going to be re-born, will ever believe in real Swara] 
for India, such is the frame of mind into which they have worked themselves. 
Now to such of them it is really difficult to reply. I know the English nation 
is an obstinate nation, just as | am myself, but obstinacy always yields to 
reason, otherwise we can never get onin this world. Weare trying to convince 
this obstinate nation by reason. My Honourable friend, Sir Henry Stanyon, . 
who spoke last, referred to my experience of the working of the Act as a sincere 
co-operator, and my verdict on the Act with some appreciatién, but what 
conclusion he drew from my verdict I was unable to see. My submission, 
after actual experience of the Act, is that the Act intends to do something 
really bona fide, intends to do something for India, but fails to carry out its 
intention. 

That is my complaint against the Act. It tells us that full responsible 
government is to be the goal for India but does not mark out the road to it. 
It merely keeps it as a shadow not a substance to be got at. It speaks of 
revisions for the purpose of progression or retrogression. It speaks of periodi- 
cal examinations in cycles of 10 years—it may be never-ending cycles of 10 
years. That is my complaint against the Act. If really the British nation 
believes that India should get responsible government and for that purpose 
has set itself to the task of giving us responsible government, let us have an 
honest road to it. The Honourable the Home Member is quite right when he 
says that I am complaining against the Act. Itis true. That is why I want 
the revision of the Act. My complaint against the Act is that it does not lead 
to anything. It is not an honest road on which we are set to work. That 
is my verdict on the Act. I am sorry to give that verdict but I have thought 
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about it. You may go on working this Act for every period of three years, 
the term of this Assembly. My Honourable friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum may 
have his experience of the Act for three years, and, if at the close of that period 
he behaves in an orderly way, he will be told by another Viceroy ‘* We have 
closed one more chapter, we have advanced another step, not only reach- 
ing the half-way house but three-fourths-way house’ and such like plati- 
tudes. But that isno compliment. I really do not take it as a compliment. 
We wish to be treated as men, not as children—as men who can take care of 
our own household. Sir, it is not true that we have come here this time— 
at any rate, I have not come here—to wreck or to obstruct. [I have come here 
to continue to work the Act in the same spirit in which I was doing it for the 
last three years. But at the same time I shall be failing in my duty to my 
Sovereign, in my duty to my people, if I do not point out that this is no honest 
road which you have given us. Revise the Act ; take steps to revise the 
Act in order to secure full responsible government. My Honourable friend 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, like the clever advocate that he is, has acted the part of 
an advocate rather than that of a statesman, which he is going to be ere long. 
He has misread my Resolution. I wanted very early steps to be taken to revise 
the Act. I wanted those steps to be taken in order to ‘‘ secure ”’ full self- 
governing Dominion status. “‘ Secure ”’ is the word, for the present Act does 
not secure it. It merely holds it up as an object to admire from a distance 
with an ocean to cross, as my Honourable friend would have it. Yes, Sir, 
you want us to pass an impassable ocean. These periodical examinations 
by Commissions which are to come out every ten years—what will they find ? 
Will they find India changed ? Will all the Muhammadans have disappeared 
or the Hindus have disappeared, or the Christians and Anglo-Indians have 
disappeared, or the commercial interests have disappeared ? What will they 
find, Sir, at the end of the ninth year ? They willfindusas weare. Have we 
changed much from 1919 to 1924 ? Has India changed very much in that 
time ? What then is the meaning of this periodical examination in order to 
find out whether we are fit for progress, fit for responsible government or not ? 
I deny that there is any such test which you can apply. Sir, you can go on 
working this Act till eternity, and I am convinced in my own mind that we shall 
never attain what is held before us. Are you setting mere shadows before us 
or are you asking us to be ready to take over the government of India. Is 
the pursuit which you have taught India to follow anything but an alluring 
shadow ? Isthe wealth which you are offering us anything but dust and ashes? 
Now what is the answer to this ? To take my Indian friends who have spoken 
on this Resolution, and I hope my Honourable friend Colonel Gidney will for- 
give me if I rank him as an Indian ; I wish to rank him as an Indian and to 
embrace him as an Indian—I hope he will forgive me for that. Sir, what is 
his fear ? What is it that he is afraid of ? Does he really think that res- 
ponsible Indians will really ignore the peculiarities of his community ? Do 
they not know the special aptitudes of that community ? Each community 
has its own aptitude and its own sphere of work in this great continent of 
India. Is his plight so bad that he should be afraid that the people of this 
eountry should get the power? Let him discard those fears. If real res- 
ponsible government were to come to-morrow, he is not going to be ignored, 
nor am I going to be ignored. 
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Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney : Thank you. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Surely we are a civilised people, 
we are not barbarians who wish to tread under foot other people. Has not 
this country, Sir, encouraged in the past other communities to come and settle 
down here? Were the Parsis expelled from this land when they sought refuge 
in India ? Did they come here only when the British were in the ascendancy 2 
Did they not come long before the British came to this country ? Have not 
minor communities sought refuge in this ancient land ? 


Again, turning to my Muhammadan friends, there were two who spoke 
for whom I have great respect. My friend, Sir Abdul Qaiyum, hails from 
the North-West Frontier. After coming into personal contact with that 
great community which inhabit the Frontier, I have nothing but admiration 
for them,—for their sagacity, their wisdom, and although they may not be 
familiar with the so-called modern civilised ways, I was greatly struck by 
their capacity to manage affairs. My Honourable friend, Sir Abdul Qaiyum, 
is quite wrong in supposing that [ am against the advancement of his community 
- I wish that community to join the rest of India and not to keept to themselves; 
to give us what they have and to take from us what we can give them. We 
will mutually benefit by coming into contact with each other. I wish more 
of them to come into this Assembly and give us the benefit of their advice. 
That is my point, there is really no quarrel. If he will see far ahead he will 

a find that that is the best course for his community. 

aiaer On the other hand, I pity them. What is their 
present position ? They are under a primitive government, although it is a 
British Government. I pity the inhabitants of those five districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province. They do not have a proper government at all, 
and it is time that proper steps were taken to improve their lot. I quite sym- 
pathise with him. He himself has told us that he wants responsible govern- 
ment in his province and that he is not afraid of it. He merely therefore argues 
my position, that at any rate the people of the North-West Frontier Province 
are fit for responsible government. 


So also my friend, Maulvi Abul Kasem. What did he say ? I fully agree 
with all the Panditjee said, he said. He fully agreed with the picture that the 
Panditjee drew ; and what is his quarrel ? “‘ Settle my share first, before you 
get it.” That is his quarrel and nothing else. Very well, we will settle it. 
(Hear, hear.) There will be no difficulty about it. You yourself were a party 
to settling it in 1916 at Lucknow. You settled it then satisfactorily. The 
people were then quarrelling because of the proposed grant of reforms ; at 
once the quarrel subsided. By all means, let us settle it before responsible 
government is established. There are no two words about it. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed, has not spoken, but 
he now and then inerjects. But I thought he told us the other day that he 
had come here with a determination—I think those were his words—that we 
had come here with a determination, that this was not the old Assembly, but 
the new Assembly ; and with a physical gesture he emphasised that deter- 
mination. Sir, that is his position. 

Now, Sir, what is the real difficulty of the Muhammadans ? When they 
were in power, did they oppress the Hindus in the land ? Are not the Hindu 
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subjects of His Exalted Highness the Nizam happy under his rule? Are 
there not subjects in Kashmir, most of them Muhammadans, under Hindu 
rule ? It is easy to magnify these things. I do not deny their existence 
(Mr. K. Ahmed here interrupted with a remark which was inaudible.) 1 am sorry, 
Sir, that my Honourable friend, Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed, will go on inter- 
jecting ; but, however, I shall not mind it. Now, there are these difficulties ; 
as the Honourable the Home Member has himself told us they are neither 
insurmountable nor are they serious. Sir, these difficulties about classes, 
castes, creeds and communities have always been trotted out ; they are time 
worn objections ; may I say, they are word-worn objections. Were they not 
raised when that modest reform was inaugurated in 1892 in Lord Cross’ Act ? 
Were they not emphasised in 1909 when the Reforms came into existence ? 
Were they not trotted out when the first Indian Member was put on the Exe- 
cutive Council 2 It was said that the Heavens would fall down if an Indian 
was taken into the inner counsels of the Indian Government. 


The Honourable: Sir Malcolm Hailey : Who said that ? 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I suppose Anglo-Indians and Indian 
officials and the Indian Civil Service. I know it was said in the House of 
Lords and everywhere. I know it was the cry which used to be raised. All 
these things will be trotted out ; they are time-worn objections and statesmen 
always ignore them. I do not think, Sir, that my Honourable friend the Home 
Member has stated them in clearer or more eloquent terms than Chapter VI 
of the Report on the Constitutional Reforms has done. That Chapter records 
all these objections, and, Sir, what is the answer which the British Parliament 
gave them ? 


‘“* You have great differences of race and religion and great difficulties arising out of harsh 
customs and precepts of caste. I cannot help believing ’’— 


this is what the then Secretary of State’ said : 


** that there is no better way of getting over these difficulties than by representative institutions.’ 


Sir, there are two great factors which will destroy these difficulties, the railways 
and your reforms. These are the two great factors which destroy these dif_i- 
culties which undoubtedly exist. Now, Sir, it is no use pleading that the 
country is not sufficiently educated, that the masses do not know what the 
intelligentsia think and therefore it is not safe ; and that educational and social 
conditions are not such that you can have responsible government. But 
you have done it already. You have done it in the provinces. You have 
ignored these difficulties and rightly too. What has happened ? Have these 
interests suffered at the hands of responsible Ministers ? May I ask my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Campbell Rhodes from Calcutta if his commercial interests 
and industrial interests have suffered in any way ? Have they suffered 


because of the responsibility in respect of those subjects being placed in the 
hands of Indians ? 


Sir Campbell Rhodes: It I may interject, I may say that commerce is 
a Central subject. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: What about industries ? It is all 
very well to speak of the millions of capital sunk. I am yet to know that 
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they have sunk millions in commerce. I admire these industrial magnates 
in Caleutta who have sunk lakhs and lakhs of rupees in jute mills and other 
industries ; but they are not commercial men. Commercial men have sunk 
very little capital here. It is the industrial magnates in the planting areas 
and jute areas and cotton mills who have sunk capital in commerce. Euro- 
pean commerce profits with Indian bank money. I had the good fortune 
-of being taken round these jute mills on the banks of the Hughly for thirty 
railes above and thirty miles below Howrah. It struck me as a magni- 
ficent contribution to the wealth of India by these great Scotsmen who have 
built up that mdustry there. Would any responsible Indian really think” 
-of mutilating or injuring those industries 2? Would it not be harming himself 
when he sees thousands of his countrymen, labourers, living there in comfort 
and earning a living wage ? Would he destroy those industries ? What 
“1s the fear of the Europeans ? It is all a fancied fear. You must put aside 
that idea, that you.must have a white doctor, a white magistrate, a white 
policeman to protect you here. So long as you entertain that idea you will 
never be able really to gain the confidence of the people of this country. Trust 
the people of this country and they will treat you handsomely. They want 
your assistance. In fact my complaint has been against these shrewd English- 
men and Scotsmen in this country that, while they have attended to their 
business, they have not attended to the business of the country as much as 
they ought to have done. It is a complaint which Lord Carmichael also made 
in the House of Lords when this Government of India Act was passed there. 
This is the shrewd way in which he puts it : 


‘“‘ Thave always found asa Governor that a great deal of help could be given by non-official 
Europeans. They do not take much interest in politics. Many of them are Scotsmen and lam 
- a Scotsman, and I quite sympathise with them. They were attending to their own business, 
but I often felt that if only they would help me to attend to mine a little more than they did, 
it would help matters on.” 


May I ask Sir Campbell Rhodes and his countrymen in Calcutta to take that 
view of the question ? You have hitherto neglected your duty by the people 
of this land. You ought to have given a better education, a more practical 
education. You should have joined with the people of this conntry in improv- 
‘ing the administration of this country, but instead of all that, you have been 
attending only to your own business interests ; you did not attend to the in- 
terests of the country. That is the trouble I do not appeal to the European 
community in the way that my Honourable friend Sir Malcolm Hailey sought 
to do the other day while speaking, I believe, at Cawnpore or some other place. 
“Sir, I do not want the European community to organize themselves against 
Indians. I want them to organize with us...... 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Sir, have I ever anywhere in 
my dreams suggested such a thing ? 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: I am glad to hear his correction, 
Sir, but that is how I interpreted his Cawnpore speech. I am glad to be cor- 
rected. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : You are nota good interpreter. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I am very sorry for it, but Iam glad 
=to have the Honourable Member’s correction. Sir, I want the European 


Q 
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community to join hands with the Indians inal] matters affecting the country. 
Surely, the members of the European community cannot be blind to the state 
of things prevailing now, to the state of turmoil, to the state of unrest, to 
the state of distrust, to the state of no confidence which the people show 
towards the Government of this country. Are they willing to let it go at 
that ? Is it really in their true interests to let these things continue as they 
are? Have the consent and co-operation of the people. It is true you 
are now in a position to override the wishes of the people. You may do so. 
You have got physical force. Probably you can all combine and put down 
any disorder. I quite admit that. But is that the right course to adopt / 
Now give up such ideas. I want the co-operation of the European, community. 


I am not one of those who would ignore or discard their co-operation. It is. 


impossible to get on without the co-operation of Europeans in a matter like 
this. I know that the Muhammadan community as a whole in the land 
would not tolerate the opinion given expression to in this House by my Honour- 
able friend Maulvi Abul Kasem. If he had to answer an electorate, he 
would not have said what he has said here. We know he had sought the 
sufirages of his fellow countrymen, but he could not get their votes, and [ 
do not wonder that he did not get their votes. Therefore, Sir, these difficul- 


ties should not be exaggerated. They should not be considered as insurmount-. 


able. 


Sir, as I said, I was a hopeful pessimist to-day, because the Government of 


India said only last year that they would not budge an inch, they would not. 
move an inch, but to-day I find that the Honourable the Home Member is 
willing to institute a departmental inquiry with the help of the Local Govern- 


ments in order to see if there are any defects in the working of the Act, in order 


to find them out and place them before Parliament, and then have the opinion 
taken of the country. May I ask him, Sir, is there really any use in consulting 
the Local Governments on a matter like this without consulting the people 
of the country, without a formal inquiry ? I do not want to ignore the opinions. 
of the Local Governments, but may I remind my Honourable friend the Home 
Menaber what views Madras held in 1919 when these Reforms were sought to 
be introduced, and what views the Madras Government now hold about the 
further progress ? It all depends upon the personnel of the head of the Pro- 
vince. Then, Sir ,Lord Pentland and his Government including Mr. Todhunter 
—I think he was then Chief Secretary—they wrote despatch after despatch 
saying this is a most objectionable measure, those reforms should not be granted, 
and soon. But, Sir, if you consult the Madras Government to-day with the 
same Mr. Todhunter, now Sir Charles Todhunter, as Finance Member there, 
I should like to known what they have to say. I should like to look into that 
report which they have made to the Government of India or rather to His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the working of the Reforms. It is an open secret 
in Madras that Madras advocates a very much further advance, full responsible 
Government for the Province. Sir, these opinions come and go, I mean there 
are always false prophets of evil, and I am glad they always turn out to be 
false. There have been prophecies of evil whenever reform was put forward 
here. There have been people who cried down, who discouraged, who threat- 
ened, and who warned the Government of India not to take a certain course. 
of action, not to do a certain thing, but the Government of India always turned. 
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out to be right. Therefore, Sir, these prophets of evil should be ignored. Let 
us have hope, let us have faith in ourselves. There is no problem which you 
and I cannot solve., Let us sit at it. There is a serious problem now facing the 
country. The very fact that we recognise difficulties shows that we are able 
to grapple with those difficulties. Therefore, it is unnecessary for me to pursue 
the matter further, and I sincerely trust that the Government of India will 
not ignore this demand of the nation, The demand of the nation, I do not say, 
is concrete in all the essentials which we have put forward, but the demand of 
the nation is there, that this Act should be revised,—for what ?—for ensuring 
full responsible government, not-to-morrow, not next year, but to ensure it. 
Let us have the Act so framed that full responsible government inside the 
_ country will be established, and so far as the provinces are concerned, there 
can be no real difficulty at all, and as regards the Central Government, as | 
have already said, there should be no real difficulty whatever. 


Sir, then the Honourable the Home Member asked what will the Princes 
say to this? I have already quoted the opinion of one of the eminent Princes, 
one of the noblest of noble rulers, the Maharaja of Alwar, who only recently 
in the Imperial Conference said, “Give them responsible government.’ May 
I give the answer of another great ruler who is considered to be a re-actionary 
ruler, His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad ? What does he say, 
Sir? In that letter recently published asking for the rendition of the Berars. 
to him, what does he say ? He says that he will give the people of Berar the 
full right to determine their own affairs. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Why has he not done it in his own State? Let him give it to Hyderabad 
first. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: That is another question. If you 
want to ask the opinion of the rulers, I have no objection whatever to their 
opinions being taken in this matter. Their opinions are valuable, I do not 
want to ignore them at all. But what is the meaning of merely saying * What 
will the Princes say, what will commerce say, and what will minorities say ?” 
Yes, they say that, but we are here to judge on what they say. I ask in my 
proposition that a Royal Commission should come out in order to judge those 
questions. Therefore, I am not ignoring these difficulties. I did not want 
to go into details. My Honourable friend, Sir Henry Stanyon, complained 
that we have not got a cut and dried scheme before us. If we present such a 
scheme, I am sure my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Stanyon, will be the 
first to pick holes in it. This is not the place to have a cut and dried scheme. 
We want a Committee, we want a Conference in order to chalk out a cut and 
dried scheme. I do not pretend that a cut and dried scheme is so easy of 
manufacture. I confess my incapacity to do it myself, and I shall want the 
assistance of my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Stanyon, and others like him 
in the matter. 

Sir, then coming to the Civil Services in this country, they always labour 
under a delusion that they alone know the masses and not we, the people 
of the land. That delusion must disappear. The masses think with us, 
although they may not be able to express themselves with us. We move 
with the masses much more than the Treasury Bench have occasion to do. 
There is no mistake in that matter. 


Q 2 
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Sir, this advance must be a definite advance which I want. The next step 
must be a substantial step and that is why I have indicated in the Resolution 
that there should be full provincial autonomy ; not autonomy for the bureau- 
crat, as somebody would have it, but autonomy for the responsible, that is 
the Executive being responsible to the Legislature there. And my Honourable 
friend, Sir Malcolm Hailey, also referred to my Resolution and, as I have 
stated already, he read into it a lot of things which I had not meant to put 
into it, and on a careful reading he will be satisfied that my Resolution does 
not ask for the immediate establishment of responsible government to-morrow. 
I ask that immediate steps should be taken by the Government of India in 
order to ensure it. Sir, my Honourable friend quoted from the speeches of 
various gentlemen who appeared before the Joint Committee in England. The 
Joint Committee itself told Mr. Patel at the outset : ‘‘ Now we have to proceed 
on the assumption that the Announcement made in the 1917 Declaration must 
be taken as the starting point. You should not go beyond it. Now what are 
your proposals on that basis ?”’ It is on that basis that the inquiry was con- 
ducted by the Joint Committee and therefore it is no use quoting Mr. Jinnah 
or Mr. Patel or other people with reference to that matter. That is why we 
complain against the Act. The Act has reproduced certain things which 
were contained in the Announcement and that is why the Act should be 
revised. Now, if really it is the intention of Government that India should 
have full responsible government, let them set to work in earnest to give it 
to us—not merely pretend to give it tous. We consider this Government 
of India Act a pretext for that purpose. That is why we want the Govern- 
ment of India Act to be revised at an early date. Sir, I will not tire the 
House. 

As regards the amendment of my friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, and 
that of my friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, they only relate to the procedure 
to be adopted. I leave in my Resolution the steps to be taken for the Govern- 
ment of India to decide and have suggested in brackets a Royal Commission, 
if necessary, because I do not care what method is adopted. So long as it 
is an open method in which the people of the country, the intelligentsia of 
the country and the representative people of the country, will have a 
voice, will have a seat on that Committee in an open inquiry—call it a 
Committee, a Convention or a Royal Commission, it isa matter of indiffer- 
ence tome. But I do want an open inquiry with a set purpose, namely, to 
ensure responsible government. These are the two cardinal points in my 
Resolution, and therefore I do not propose to deal with the amendments pro- 
posed by my Honourable friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, at length. Ido not 
think his amendment has the acceptance of the House. But I find Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s amendment has the general acceptance of the House, and, 
it it is the general wish of the House that that amendment should be 
carried, I will not stand in its way and I shall be glad to accept it myself. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : (Home Member): I remember 
reading somewhere of a practical philosopher who said that “‘ of all earthly 
pleasures, even of the pleasure of sitting, there cometh satiety at the last.” 
I suppose there cometh also satiety of speaking, and I see that the House 
is anxious to proceed with its vote, but, loath as I am to defer it, I must 
endeavour to guide its decision into some clear issue. For, as I said when 
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I first addressed myself to this motion, it was inevitable that a discussion of 
this nature should be the focus of many cross currents of thought. That 
anticipation has been fully justified. We have just listened to Mr. Ranga- 
chariar ; but even now [| doubt if anyone here has formed a clear impression 
whether he desires to see the new fundamental law of the constitution of India 
settled by a Commission of Parliament or by a self-ordained round table con- 
ference. There are here those who perhaps would desire to see some advance 
within the Act ; but both the Resolution and the amendment altogether trans- 
cend that ambition. There are those who would desire to see some wide 
advance involving general amendment of the Act itself, whether that amend- 
ment is to be determined by a Committee appointed by the Assembly or by 
a Royal Commission. But again, neither the Resolution nor the amendment 
is confined to mere advance ; each has a definite objective far beyond this. 
It would have been a great gain if we could have presented India and the 
United Kingdom with a clear vote on a clear issue, and if we could have made 
certain that a vote on the Resolution only embraced those who were definitely 
in favour of that explicit issue. It is this feeling which prompts me once 
more to remind the House of what it really has before it. Forme from the 
first there never has been any issue but one, namely, whether India can 
now claim that a state of things has arisen in which immediate self-govern- 
ment is feasible and desirable. I admit that there is something that I 
might describe as a subsidiary proposition, namely, whether, if, immediate 
self-government is to be attained, the new fundamental law of the constitu- 
tion is to be laid down by a Parlhamentary Commission, or by a round 
table conference. It might at first appear that that was a mere matter of 
procedure or machinery. That is net so. Thereis a vital difference. 
The former method retains not only the power of investigation, but the 
power of desicion in the hands of Parliament to which we on our side claim 
that it belongs and must belong. The latter assumes that it remains 
entirely with the Indian people themselves, and such representatives as they 
may approve of, either through our electoral system or outside that system, 
to establish a national constitution. 


Now I pause for a moment here, because I have been told more than 
once that in claiming that this is the real issue I was wrong, that there was' 
no demand for immediate self-government, that I was fighting a bogey that 
I had myself created. I have Mr. Jinnah’s assurance that I am wrong. 
It is possible that Mr. Jinnah himself, though for some reason he seems to 
sympathise with those idealists who do ask for immediate self-government 
does not ask for it himself. But, Sir, since when has Mr. Jinnah been the 
custodian of the conscience of the Swaraj party ? 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban): I did not say 
that. I said that the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru, worded as it is, 
does not ask for the establishment of immediate full responsible government— 
it requires that immediate steps should be taken. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I shall deal with that amendment 
in detail: indeed, I was about to do so.\ I acknowledge the moderation 
with which Pandit Motilal Nehru explained his case. He said, of course, 
that the Government of India Act was an evil thing , but on the other hand, 
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he did not ask for self-government “ delivered immediately in a bundle.” 
That is true. I admit again that, though he said that India must decide 
her own constitution for herself and that she could not admit that the 
Imperial Parliament had any right to decide it for her, yet he nevertheless 
indicated that it might be possible that the body assembled to decide on 
the form of that constitution might perhaps decide that full self-government 
should be introduced by gradual stages. I admit all that. But, Sir, that is 
not enough for us. We want more than this. We ought to be told’ de- 
finitely whether the demand for immediate self-government has been given 
up, and I look not only to the floor of this House but beyond it. I say 
that if the Swaraj Party has given up the demand which it made in its mani- 
festo of October last, then they should tell us so clearly and now. If we have 
to face the consequences of refusing its demand, and if we are told that the 
consequences of that refusal would be grave, both for ourselves and India, 
then we should at least know clearly and without ambiguity what that demand 
is. 

I go further. I say that, if the Swaraj Party has not given up that de- 
mand, then they should not claim under the cover of this Resolution, the 
votes of those who have never accepted and never would accept their 
manifesto of October last. JI can quite understand that the Honourable 
Pandit appreciates the need for moderation in statement ; I can understand 
that a cautious thinker such as he is, does not desire to go back and plough 
the barren furrows of Bardoli. But, he does not stand alone. What of 
Mr. Patel? I must plead guilty perhaps to irritating Mr. Patel into the 
confession that he would prefer after all to retain the presence of British troops 
in this country. The confession must have been a little humiliating after 
he had made a speech, which I read out to him, stating that he intended to 
remove every vestige of British administration within a year. 


Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban): May I ask 
a question, Sir? will the Honourable the Home Member kindly say whether 
he has compared the speech which he has got and which he has just read 
out with the vernacular report of that speech, and whether it was published 
in any Anglo-Indian paper or in any other paper? He has not stated in what 
‘paper the speech appeared. Perhaps he referred to the “‘ Bombay Chronicle.” 
I do not remember. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I stated at the time to Mr. Patel 
that the extract came from the “ Bombay Chronicle.” He suggested to me 
that it was invented by my Department. My Department may have many 
faults, but it does not produce the ‘* Bombay Chronicle.’ : 


Mr. V. J. Patel : Will the Honourable Member kindly give the date of 
the issue of the “‘ Bombay Chronicle ’’? 


The. Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The 26th J anuary, 1921; the 
House will see that Mr. Patel is already three years behind date. 

Mr. V. J. Patel: That is not an answer to my question. The Honour- 
able Member has not stated whether he has compared it with the verna- 


cular report—the report of the speech in the vernacular language in which 
it was delivered. 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Do you really wish me to proceed 
beyond the “ Bombay Chronicle”? Is that not sufficient authority 2 


Mr. V. J. Patel : That is no answer. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : If Mr. Patel desires to deny that 
he ever had any such intention, I will only be too glad to accept it. 
Mr. V. J. Patel : Have I not 4 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Very well, he now denies that he 
had any intention of getting rid of us. But nevertheless I must invite atten- 
tion to what he said in this House regarding his aspirations in regard to Domi- 
nion self-government. That, I think he will not deny, and I ask the House 
if my description of what he said the other day is not correct. I sum it up 
‘thus : Dominion self-government, immediate, complete, uncontrolled, self 
ordained. I see that he does not deny that. Uf that is the case, then, to 
use the historic expression of Mr. Rangachariar’s when he reproves us for not 
getting to work quickly enough to shoot down the Moplahs, let us have no 
.shilly-shallying or dilly-dallying about the matter. If you have given up 
the demand for immediate self-government, as I have said before, say so, and 
we shall know where we stand. If not, we must assume, and the British Gov- 
ernment must assume, that the bulk of the Swaraj Party in this House and 
outside this House still stands for their manifesto of October last. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces; Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): May I make a personal explanation? The Swaraj Party 
still stands and will always stand for what it said in that manifesto. I do not 
admit that that manifesto is in any way inconsistent with the amendment 
which I have proposed to the Resolution of my friend Mr. Rangachariar. 
But whatever the Swaraj Party may say outside, and whatever its future | 
intentions may be, after this Government has given its decision, with regard 
to its own course of conduct, that is entirely beside the question. The only 
issue now before the House is whether this Resolution or the amendment 
which I have put before the House commends itself to 1t or not, not what 
the Swara] Party may do or what it may feel. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Then am [ to take it that the 
‘Swaraj Party does not stand behind the amendment? Is that the position ¢ 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : [t does stand certainly. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : If you stand both by the amend- 
ment and the manifesto, read what the manifesto says : 


‘““The Party considers it an abuse of the suffrage of an Indian electorate on the part of 
its representatives to engage in such questions as the re-adjustment of the powers and duties 
of the Secretary of State, the Government of India and the Provincial Governments, and various 

- other officials.”’ 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : I have repeated the same statement in my speech, 
if the Honourable Member will remember. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Then what becomes of the whole 
-structure of our constitution? Obviously there is nothing but immediate 
-self-government left. I maintain that this is what the Honourable Member 
nd his friends are claiming. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru: Call it what you like—responsible government 
or self-government, 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Let me see how his demand is 
interpreted by his own organ : 


‘Our aim is to destrov the reform scheme as a whole. We must steer clear of the fatal 
temptation of accepting a compromise as the prize of victory.”’ 


My friends in the Moderate and Independent Benches opposite will now 
know exactly to what they are giving their votes. Let me take the Madras 
organ : 


“Our programme is one of self-organisation leading to the creation of a situation rendering 
any semblance of constitutional government by British authorities impossible in this country. 


Again, my Liberal friends opposite, who are sentimentally attached to 
the proposal of the Honourable Pandit, will know what exactly it means. 
As I say, I will take a declaration from Mr. Jinnah that he does not mean 
an immediate demand for self-government. But, I require greater certi- 
tude than that, if I am to accept the amendment at its face value. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I have made no declaration, Sir, I do not wish to be- 
misrepresented. I have made no declaration. All I say is that the words 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment are clear. It asks for immediate steps 
and not the immediate establishment of full responsible government. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : My case remains the same. He 
told me that I was fighting a bogey. I say, it is not a bogey. I say that 
we have had it from Mr. Patel himself and we have had it in a eoncealed form 
from Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I did not say that at all. I want to make if 
clear that the position of the Swaraj Party outside this Assembly has nothing 
whatever to do with the amendment which is now before the House. The 
Swaraj Party stands for what it has always stood, and I do hope and trust 
that it will continue to stand for it. But this, as I pointed out in my speech, 
is an amendment considerably toned down to meet the wishes of friends who- 
were not prepared to go far as the Swaraj Party. The amendment is before 
the House and it is for the House to give its opinion upon the amendment. 


Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Will 
the Swaraj Party outside the Councils also come to the round table con- 
ference ? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : That we shall see. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : What it really. comes to is this,- 
that the Swaraj Party has inscribed on its banner exactly the same motto 
as it bore in October last; but for the moment that banner has been con- 
veniently furied, in order that the sight of that motto might not shock the 
nerves and possibly alienate the votes of their somewhat weaker brethren 
in this House. If that is the case, it is only right that those I have, with no 
sense of disrespect. described as their weaker brethren should know exactly 
what are the intentions of that party. (Several Honourable Members stood” 
up.) 1 do not wish to usurp your thunders, Sir, but might 1, with your per= 
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mission, quote what the Speaker of the House of Commons said recently that 
hstening is as much one of the functions of a member of a representative 
assembly as speaking. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : J wish to have one point made very 
clear. Is the Honourable Member replying to the debate on the amendment 
as it has been put before this House, which amendment is not an amendment 
put forward by the Swaraj Party but by the Nationalist Party which consists 
of over 75 Members of this House. If so, is he right in dealing in his reply 
with speeches which were made outside this House, with ideas which might 
be entertained by some people outside this House 2? I want the Honourable 
_ Member to reply in his speech on the amendment which is before the House 
and which asks for only one thing, namely, that steps be taken by way of 
convening a conference to consider how the Act of 1919 should be revised in 
order that full self-government should be established in this country. As to 
the date when it will be established nothing is stated in the amendment. The 
conference might recommend its establishment within twelve months, to the 
satisfaction of us, Indians, or it might recommend its establishment after three 
years. That is a matter left for consideration by the conference. I ask the 
Honourable Member to deal with the matter which is before the House and not 
evade it by quoting speeches which were not delivered in this House. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : If the Honourable Member wishes 
to circumscribe me in the scope of my arguments, may I[ ask him a question 
in reply? Has not Mr. Patel made his speech here in this House ? 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : You dealt with it and nobody objected 
to it. 


Mr. V. J. Patel : | shall urge the same view before the round table con- 
ference as | urged here. I stand by my statement. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : But according to him, and I 
understand now, according to Pandit Motilal Nehru also, the Resolution 
means this that you ought to have immediate self-government. Am I travel- 
ling outside? The real meaning of the Resolution is obvious; and some 
of its most prominent supporters admit that I have correctly interpreted its 
meaning. We have before us a grave, nay a vital issue. It is essential that 
every interest in this country, and that the Parliament of Great Britain should 
know the exact issue which we have before us. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: For that you should look to the- 
amendment. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : And at the speeches here, not outside. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : The Honourable Pandit cannot - 
escape from the real implications of this Resolution in that manner. (Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya: ‘1 do not want to.”) I say it has been argued 
not once, not twice, but again and again on the floor of this House that there 
must be no delay in granting immediate self-government ; I say that the whole 
trend of the speeches of those who sit with him and who have spoken for 
him is that India is ready at once for complete self-government and that it. 
must be granted. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: The Honourable the Home Member 
is entirely wrong in representing me and my friends like that. We clearly 
said, that India is prepared for full responsible government if it 1s introduced 
to-day, and I repeat it, but we have also urged that a conference should be 
convened in order to consider what the next step should be. It has been 
indicated by more than one Member that many of us are prepared to recognise 
that foreign relations, including war and peace and the administration of the 
army, should be kept out of the control of the Legislature for the present. 
I do not see why my Honourable friend should harp upon our claiming the 
immediate establishment of full self-government. When we said that immediate 
responsible government should be established, we made all those reservations 
to which I have referred to be considered by a conference. Why cannot my 
Honourable friend say whether Government are prepared to meet us at a 
conference to discuss these points ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: | cease my attempt to make 
the matter clear ; I must leave it in that curious state of doubt ; one Member of 
the party says very clearly one thing and the other Members who have subs- 
cribed to the amendment say very clearly that it means another thing. (Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar : “‘ But the words are there.”) I can only warn 
those who vote on the matter to be clear in their minds what they are voting 
for. 


Now, I will take the amendment more closely, and the kind of arguments 
on which it has been supported. They are of two classes. I must treat 
them very hurriedly. There is the class of argument which was intended 
entirely to detract attention from the main issue. I am not going to answer 
the invectives—perhaps if I might be allowed to describe them, the some- 
what juvenile form of invectives—against the whole course of our adminis- 
tration in India such as we heard from one of the Punjab representatives. 


Mr. Chaman Lal (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): I rise to a point 
of order. Is the Honourable Member justified in using that expression ? 


Mr. President : Which expression is the Honourable Member ‘referring 
to ? 

Mr. Chaman Lal: | ask you, Sir, is it not derogatory to the dignity of 
this Assembly that the Honourable Member should take advantage of his 
old age 


Mr. President : If the Honourable Member pursues that line much 
‘further, I shall have to ask him to withdraw the implication in that phrase 
which he has used. 


Mr. Chaman Lal: If the Honourable the Home Member is prepared 
to withdraw his, | am prepared to withdraw mine. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : So far from withdrawing it I will 
justify it ; the attack was exactly of the class of invective which one would 
-expect in a college essay. I did not refer to the Honourable Member’s age : 
I am quite unaware of what age he is. I will only say that the attack was 
_Juvenile in the sense | have mentioned. Nor will I go at any length into the 
“curious arguments drawn from history of India in the past. It seems to me 
-an insufficient argument that, because there was a great period of Indian his- 
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tory and a great culture in the past, therefore that in itself proves that India 
is to-day ready for Dominion self-government. I should be the last to depre- 
ciate the great past of India, farfrom it; I should be the last to depreciate 
the many real virtues of the great masses that make up the Indian population 
to-day. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, I am surprised that the Honour- 
able the Home Member should interpret my argument in the way he does, 
I referred to the past of India to show that we were a people who have had 
a civilisation, that that civilisation continued to the day that we were talking 
on and that therefore we were not to be treated as a primitive people who 
_ Should be taken by stage in the art of self-government. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : | did not suggest nor did I say 
that the people of India were a primitive people ; but I fail to see once more— 
how the existence of a past, great mm history, a past which has not been con- 
tinuous but gravely interrupted on more than one occasion by long periods 
.of chaos, can itself argue the readiness of India for Dominion self-government 
to-day. It would have been better history and far more just, nay, far more 
honest, if the Honourable Member had painted the picture of what India was 
immediately before we came to this country and confessed to the great improve- 
ment of material conditions, the great growth of order and justice, the higher 
social standards and the sense of nationhood which we, working in co-opera- 
tion with Indians, have secured for this country. (A voice: “‘ And also the 
great exploitation which has gone on.”) (There were also other interruptions 
from all sides of the House.) 


Mr. President: I must ask the Honourable Members to allow the 
Honourable the Home Member to proceed. The Honourable the Home Member 
is perfectly capable of protecting himself from ordinary interruption but 
not against these organised volleys. — BRRA a 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: | say that these were arguments 
simply intended to detract attention from the main issue before us. Nor 
was there wanting a plentiful supply of suggestions intended to create pre- 
judice against our case. Remember that all that we did was to state that 
there were problems which needed solution before India was ready for self- 
government ; problems of great gravity, but not in themselves insurmount- 
able, yet such as required time for their solution. I made a reference, but 
an incidental one, to the Services. It was suggested by Sir Purshotamdas 
‘Thakurdas that I had laid it down as a condition that the opinion of the 
Services must be taken on this change. Not so; all I said was that there 
were many, both Europeans and Indians, who would be entering those 
‘Services in the future and it was necessary that they should be in a position 
to know our decision. It was part of my appeal that we should get a clear 
decision on a clear issue; no more than that. Once again, I referred to the 
fact that large numbers of capitalists had placed their interests in this country 
and they were daily increasing their commitments. I said it was only fair 
to let them know if we contemplated an early change. That has been mis- 
represented as a statement that I considered European capital to be in danger 
in this country. That is not the case. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : When the Honourable Member interrupted me at the time I was 
making my speech, I pointed out. . . 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member should not interrupt when the 
Honourable the Home Member did not refer to him by name. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : | am very sorry, he did, and that is why 
I rise to justify myself. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas to 
whom I explained what I said assured us very handsomely that he under- 
stood the position entirely. It was Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar to whom 
I was referring. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : May I take it that you withdraw all that 

you said about me previously ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Not what I said in your direction as 
regards the Services. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I thought you also referred to European 
capital in that connection. 

Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor > 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): I accepted your correction and proceeded. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar, when 
he proceeded, asked whether European capital in India will be in any more 
danger under a new Indian Government than Indian capital was in India 
to-day under the present Government. Since he has raised that question, 
and since reference has been made to it since, I would ask him if he attended 
the Gaya Congress. If he did ,will he recall a Resolution there which ca!led 
for repudiation of Ind‘a’s debts ? 


Mr. V. J. Patel : Future debts. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I was also referring to future 
debts. I thoroughly agree with Pandit Motilal Nehru that this Resolution 
was an action equal to the worst commitied by the Soviet. My astonish- 
ment is that after the Congress had passed such a Resolution, any honest 
man should still belong to it. Now these are only by the way. 


Diwan Bahdaur T. Rangachariar : Quite out of the way. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Then they should never have 
been levelled against us. But a more serious imputation was brought in 
connection with our reference to the question of minority interests ; we were 
once again accused of fostering and fomenting these differences. It has 
actually been suggested that communal differences between Hindus and 
Muhammadans would not have taken their present form unless it had 
been for the suggestion of a previous Member of Government that Muham- 
madans should claim communal representation. I believe that story to be- 
entirely mythical ; just as I believe the general accusation against che el 
ment to be entirely without foundation. I should be prepared on a future 
occasion to justify the whole action of Government in this connection ; I have 
no time now ; and would merely refer those who brought that charge against 
us to the speech of the President of the Cocanada Congress. He elaborately 
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analysed the whole cause of these differences, and so far from charging 
Government with having fomented them, he claimed a victory over Govern- 
ment in securing separate communal representation ; he said in fact that 
the Lucknow pact “ forced the hands of the bureaucracy.” I regret in 
particular that the charge that we have been concerned in fomenting these 
disturbances should come from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. I dis- 
like personalities ; I desire to make no personal attack on him, but I would 
remind him in justice to ourselves that the charge should not have come 
from him. I reminded the House that in the speech he delivered in 1909 
he inveighed very bitterly against the rights which it was proposed to give 
Muhammadan communities. He repeated that in 1911 in the Imperial 
- Legislative Council, where he was rebuked by Mr. Gokhale for taking an 
unduly sectional view. He did his best to upset what was known as the 
Jehangirabad settlement in the United Provinces ; and he lately issued from 
his University of Benares a statement to the Hindu Mahasabha accusing 
the Muhammadans of violence of an aggravated nature, and suggesting te 
the Hindus that they should organise a party of physical force to protect 
themselves. Those facts are published and incontrovertible and [ say that 
it is unfortunate that an accusation against us of this kind should come from 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : It is extremely necessary that I should 
deal seriatim with the points which have been mentioned by the Home 
Member. The House will remember that he quoted from a speech of mine 
delivered in 1909 as President of the Indian National Congress at Lahore. 
I there deplored that my Muhammadan countrymen had raised the ques- 
tion of communal: differences. When my friend gave me the date of that 
speech, I at once told him that it was a predecessor of his in the Govern- 
ment of India, a Home Member of the Government, who invited some 
Muhammadan gentlemen to wait in deputation upon the Government of 
India and ask for communal representation. I challenge the Honourable 
Member to deny that fact. That is a fact which is absolutely undeniable. 
That is my first reply to him. Again he mentioned that I raised some 
protest in 1911. As he has not had the fairness to quote exactly what I 
-said, I do not propose to take any notice of it further. He then says that 
I opposed the Jehangirabad amendment. The Honourable Member has not 
told the House the history of the Jehangirabad amendment and that it went 
beyond the terms which had been arrived at Lucknow. He has also not 
told the House the history of the agitation. Is it fair of him to accuse me in 
that connection when he had not placed the facts of the case fully before the 
House ? Lastly, he said that I recently issued from the Hindu University 
two circulars asking Hindus to organise physical force parties to fight Muham- 
madans. I did not issue them from the Hindu University. It was at the 
Hindu Mahasabha of which I was the President, that I made a speech, which 
was published in the papers in which I appealed to the Hindus to organise 
themselves for Seva Samiti work, for social service and work with their Muham- 
madan brethren and members of their communities in all matters of a nationa] 
character, for instance, as Citizen guards. That is the speech I made. | 
am sorry and surprised that the Home Member should forget the dignity of his 
position and make accusations against me, which are baseless. 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : There is by my side a member 
of the deputation which attended in regard to the question of separate Muslim 
representation. He can vouchsafe for the fact that no predecessor of mine 
over suggested the formation of that deputation. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I am prepared to prove it up to the hilt 
that two leading Muhammadans refused to join 
dara the deputation. I am prepared to prove it up 

to the hilt. Let anybody deny it. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Then perhaps my friend, Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, and Pandit Malaviya will settle this matter between 
them. I myself have never seen any proof of the action said to have been 
taken by one of my predecessors, and I say moreover that it is rediculous 
to suppose that the whole Musalman world of India could have been agitated 
to its depths by a single suggestion, not a public, but private and informal, 
suggestion of a former Home Member. I did not know we had such authority. 
As for calling upon Hindus to unite in social effort, perhaps the Honourable 
Member will allow me to read this from a speech of his : 


“Tf Hindus want to protect the honour of their women and temples, they must create a. 
similar force and see that it followed every Hindu wherever he went.” 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Will the Honourable Member read 
what has preceded that? Will he tell this House that I spoke of the 


conduct of certain ruffianly elements of the population and that I said that, 


where they find ruffians coming to attack respectable, harmless citizens, there 
Hindus should be prepared to defend themselves. I will repeat it now. My 
friend would be ashamed if an Englishman would not stand up to defend his 
hearth and home and exercise the right of self-defence. I called upon Hindus 
to exercise the same right of self-defence, but I told Hindus in the same speech 
that they should work together with the Muahammadans in all matters relat- 
ing to the welfare of the people, and should organise themselves as citizen 
guards. Let him read the speech I gave at Lahore after the Multan tragedy. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The House can form its own 
judgment from what I have read. Now, Sir, as to the method which this 
amendment proposes for solving the problems suggested. As I have said 
before, it is not really merely a question of procedure, it is a question of prin- 
ciple. In other words, the amendment contains the assertion of a principle 
that India has the right to make its own fundamental laws without reference 
to the British Parliament. In other words, the British Parliament is only 
called upon to ratify them 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Not without reference. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : It is only called upon to ratify 
them. If you read the amendment, you will see that that is so, and it has 
been so stated in debate. That is far indeed from merely a question of machi- 
nary. I assume that what my friends really mean is something that was 
once sketched in the rather picturesque words of Mr. Ranga Iyer. He said 
“We will present an ultimatum to the British Government through the post 
office at Simla called the Government of India.” 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : When was this 2 
The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : That was in November 1923. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : May I[ ask is it open to the Honour- 
able Member to refer to speeches made outside this Assembly 2 


Mr. President : That point of order seems to me to come with pecu- 
liarly ill grace from Members who have been attacking the representatives 
of the Government on their past record. If we are to judge of the bond fides 
of Government by their past record, it is equally legitimate that the Member 
of Government, in replying, may interpret the terms of the Resolutions and 
the intentions of their authors in the light of their past record. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I certainly said that and I take the discussion in this House 
and the speech of Pandit Motilal Nerhu as an ultimatum. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Then I am correct: this is the 
kind of ultimatum which some of my friends wish to present to the British 
Parhament. That constitutional demand has been supported on two grounds ; , 
the first is the inherent right of India to frame its own constitution ; the 
second is based on what are alleged to be parallels of action taken elsewhere 
within the Empire. I am not going into philosophical questions of inherent 
right here, because in this troubled world of ours both nations and individuals 
have to think more of practical politics than philosopical conceptions. My 
answer, and | think a sufficient answer, is this. As to inherent right to decide 
your own form of constitution, no one would deny that a constitution should 
not be framed from outside without due consultation of the people affected and 
consideration for their sentiments. But if it is a question of abstract rights 
to complete self-determination, I point to the facts. You have to face 
the fact that at present your shores are defended by the British fleet; your 
military strength is calculated on the basis that in any emergency, you would 
receive the definite assistance of troops from Great Britain; and thirdly, it 
has been agreed on all hands that you have much to gain, both in the material 
and cultural sense from association with the British Empire. Now in these 
circumstances an inherent right becomes a matter of abstract philosophy, 
and not a matter of practical politics. (Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : 
“Oh!”) Then again, as to the parallels that have been quoted from the 
Dominions ; they afford no true analogy. I am unwilling at this time of the 
evening to go into a long study of the history of these conventions ; a few 
dates will tell their own tale. Canada received responsible government between 
1839 and 1846. The Conference to which my friend made reference was held 
in 1864. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I never referred to any Conference in 
Canada, but Isaid that Lord Durham made a recommendation that respon- 
sible government should be given to Canada. I referred to a Convention 
in Australia and to a National Congress of 200 delegate in Belgium to frame 
the constitution in 1831. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Then I may leave Canada; and 


since the Conference ending in the Quebec Resolutions is sometimes quoted,. 
I say only that that Conference met some 20 years after Canada had enjoyed 
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responsible government, and related entirely to the federation of the Pro- 
vinces. As for Australia, the beginnings of local self-government dated from 
about 1850, though in Western Australia full responsible government was 
not finally conferred till about 1890. Now the Conferences took place between 
1893 and 1900. What was their object ? Mainly the federation of the various 
States in Australia. They took place when responsible government in some 
form had been enjoyed for very many years. I do not know if the Honour- 
able Member still attaches, after that, any importance to the example of South 
Africa. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, is it not a fact that a Conference was held when responsible 
government was given to the New South Wales Government in Australia ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Several Conferences took place, 
but their main concern in Australia was the form the constitution should take 
were federation adopted. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : My friend is not right, the Conference 
I refer to took place at Melbourne between 1850 and 1856. If the Honourable 
Member will look it up, he will find that I am right and he is wrong. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : That was not a Conference to decide 
the constitution of the Government. I do not think that is correct. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : | will show the Honourable Member my 
authority. For South Africa there was a Conference 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Yes; there was a conference 
which resulted in the Union of South Africa; but responsible government 
had long before this been enjoyed by South Africa. Then my Honourable 
friend referred to Belgium. What happened in Belgium? As the result 
of the Napoleonic war, there was a united Government for Belgium and 
Holland, but, as the result of the European disturbance of 1830, Belgium 
decided to part. Representatives of the five great Powers stopped hostili- 
ties ; they called together a Convention of 200 Belgians which settled the 
-constitution for themselves. Now, is there the slightest parallel between 
that and the present circumstances ? 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : My friend’s facts are not correct. It 
was not the five Powers that called the Conference. Belgium was detached 
from Holland by force in 1830 and the people of Belgium sent a petition to 
the Sovereign there and asked for a Conference and 200 of them sat down 
and framed the constitution which has lasted for nearly 82 years without 
much change. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : But does the Honourable Pandit 
still pretend that there is the slightest similarity between those facts and 
the facts of the present situation ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Yes, very much, we are in a_ better 
position. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I am astonished to learn that India 
has separated itself from Great Britain by force. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Who says it ? 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Then that would be the only case 
in which the parallel would apply. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I am sorry you have no better argument 
than that. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I am sorry the Honourable 
Member cannot provide me with a better historical illustration than that. 
I assert that there is nothing whatever either in political equity or in the 
history of the Dominions which justifies the claims that India should frame 
her own constitution without other reference to Pasliament chan the demand 
that it should at once be ratified. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Let us create one. 


| The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey You propose a round table con- 
ference. It has been already criticised unmercifully. For myself I could only 

wish there was still sitting on this Bench Sir Sankaran Nair to give us his 

experience of the last historical round table conference India has known. 


Pandit Shamlal Nehru : What is the Government afraid of in a round 
table conference 2 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I will tell you. There are want- 
ing all the elements of a useful round table conference. It is not an authori- 
tative convention, carrying a definite mandate from organized opinion ; 
interests are not yet organized in such a manner as to secure success to an 
undertaking of this kind. It will inevitably involve this—that at the last 
stage the Government will be brought in to decide between those conflicting 
interests, and incur once more all the odium and insinuations involved in the 
attempt to settle the claims of contesting interests. There may be unity 
against Government, but that unity breaks down when any attempt is made 
to proceed to constructive decisions. But my real objection goes much 
further. It is to the objective of the proposed conference. If it is really 
intended, as I claim it is intended (and again I rely on the assertions of the 
invaluable Mr. Patel), if it is really intended that this conference should not be 
one to find a remedy for the problems which beset our future, but should 
only ratify the demands of himself and his friends for immediate self-govern- 
ment, then I say it is not a conference in whic any representative of the 
British Crown could or would take part. 


Now, Sir, at the risk of detaining the House further I must refer to what 
we are ourselves prepared to do in this connection. I do so because I wish 
that there shall be no mistake whatever about our position or that of the Home 
Government. It will be unnecessary for me to read to the House what I said 
at the opening debate as to the lines which our proposed inquiry should follow. 
We have reconsidered the position anxiously and carefully since then. I 
desire to say (and for what I say now I have the full authority of His Majesty's 
Government), we still hold to the general position I took up on behalf of Govern- 
ment. Before His Majesty’s Government are able to consider the question 
of amending the constitution, as distinct from such amendments of the Act 
as are necessary to rectify any administrative imperfections, there must be a 
full investigation of any defects or difficulties which may have arisen in the 
transitional constitution. Neither they nor we would be justified in consi- 
dering changes in that constitution until they were in possession of the informa- 
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tion which our investigation would place in their hands. In 1919 Parliament; 
after the fullest consideration, laid down a scheme, transitional in its nature, 
but nevertheless carefully devised, with a view to effecting the steps necessary 
for the progressive realisation of the ideal embodied in the prelude to the Act. 
It is not to be supposed that the British Parliament would be lightly inclined 
to consider changes in that constitution ; it is bound to concentrate attention 
for the present on such imperfections in its working as may have been dis- 
closed by the experience of the last three years. I said we have carefully 
considered our position again, and we hold to that position in detail—save 
in one respect. If our inquiry into the defects of the working of the Act 
shows the feasibility and the possibility of any advance within the Act,— 
that is to say, by the use of the rule-making power provided by Parliament 
under the Statute, we are willing to make recommendations to this effect. 
But, if our inquiry shows that no advance is possible without amending the 
constitution, then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open 
and separate issue on which Government is in no way committed. To that 
extent the scope of our inquiry goes somewhat beyond that originally assigned 
to it; but I must again emphasise the fact that it does not extend beyond 
that scope to the amendment of the constitution itself. We shall no doubt 
be told that this is entirely insufficient, that it does not and will not remove 
the mistrust which is felt in this country regarding our intentions to assist 
India forward on the path of constitutional advance. That the Indian Govern- 
ment should be mistrusted seems to be its fate. We are clear in our own 
conscience ; we must look to history for a justice which our contemporaries 
deny to us, and have no doubt that history will endorse our own conviction 
of the consistent honesty of our purpose and the reality of our efforts. But 
it offends even more against my sense of justice that this charge should be 
brought against the English people who have initiated and fostered liberal 
institutions throughout the world. That mistrust extends to the British Gov- 
ernment. I have no authority to speak for any section of politics in the 
United Kingdom, and for myself I do not believe that, where Indian policy 
is concerned, a change of helmsmen can mean a change in the course of the 
ship and statesmanship. But I again speak with the full authority of His 
Majesty’s present Government when I say that they also have noted with 
grave concern the distrust shown by the advocates of constitutional reform 
regarding the good faith of His Majesty’s Government and their attitude 
towards constitutional progress. They are sincerely convinced that the 
only hope for a satisfactory solution of the problems of the Government of 
India lies in a pursuance of the policy adopted in the Government of India 
Act and set forth in the Preamble. They associate themselves with the Indian 
party of constitutional progress in its aspiration \owards responsible govern- 
ment, but they believe that this aim can only be realised if that party co- 


operate with Government in enabling the Act of 1919 to be administered © 


as efficiently as possible in the interests of good government, Sir, it is because 
we ourselves also believe in the necessity of that co-operation that we ask 
responsible opinion to join our side to-day, and because we believe in the 
necessity of the proper administration of this Act that we have undertaken 
this investigation. I can only address myself to those who believe, as I believe, 
that ordered progress is only to be attained through the constitution as we now 
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possess it. I ask them, before they are hurried into voting for a proposition 
which they themselves have never yet accepted and in which if there is any- 
thing in their previous record they do not honestly believe, to pause and 
consider their position. I ask them not to allow new advisers to tempt them 
beyond the bounds of prudent policy, or to induce them to follow into un- 
explored and uncharted seas full of difficulties and danger. They have before 
them a well marked course, longer perhaps in seeming, but clearly buoyed 
and lighted by those who have taken a somewhat similar journey themselves 
before. Every dictate of prudence and statesmanship demands that they 
shall follow that course and none other. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. President : The original Resolution was : 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased to 
take at a very early date the necessary steps (including if necessary procuring the appointment 
of a Royal Commission) for revising the Government of India Act so as to secure for India full 
Se one Dominion status within the British Empire and Provincial autonomy in the 

rovinces.”” 


‘Since which an amendment has been moved. 


** That the following be substituted for the original Resolution : 


‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps to have 
the Government of India Act revised with a view to establish full responsible 
Government in India and for the said purpose : 


(a) to summon at an early date a representative Round Table Conference to recom- 
mend, with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests of important 
minorities, the scheme of a constitution for India; and 


(b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme for approval before 
a newly elected Indian Legislature for its approval and submit the same to the 
British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute.’”’ 


‘Further amendment moved : 


‘That in the amendment all the words after the words ‘ he be pleased’ be deleted and the 
following be substituted therefor : 


‘to forthwith appoint a Committee consisting of two-thirds members to be elected by 
the eiected Members of this House, to (i) examine the possibilities of the expansion 
of responsibility in the provinces to the utmost limits permissible under the 
present Government of India Act, and advise the Government to take the neces- 
sary steps to secure such expansion by Regulations framed under this Act, within 
the year 1924; and (ii) to prepare the outlines of a Bill to amend the present 
Government of India Act with a view to secure the establishment of full responsible 
Government in India, under the terms of Parliamentary Announcement of August 
20, 1917, within the life-time of the present Indian Legislature, by the transference 
of all departments at present administered by the Governor General in Council, 
to the control of the Indian Legislature, except Foreign Affairs, pending the cons- 
titutional reconstruction of the Empire including relations with the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of India, and for the next ten years only, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air-Force.’ ”’ 


“The question is that this amendment be made . . . 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: I have a suggestion to make, Sir, as 
regards the procedure in putting this Resolution ; I would suggest that the 
two parts of the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru be put separately to 
the vote, when that amendment comes to be put. 

Mr. President : It will simplify the issue, between Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
amendment and Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal’s amendment, if the latter is disposed 
of. The question is that the latter be substituted for the former. 

R 2 
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The motion was negatived. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: You will see, Sir, now that we have 
come to Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment, that the first portion wants 
to take steps to have the Government of India Act revised with a view to 
establish full responsible government in India; then, the latter portion says 
that for the said purpose such and such a procedure should be adopted. Sir, 
from the discussion you will have noticed that, while there are many who 
are in favour of the first portion there are some who differ in the procedure 
to be adopted ; and therefore, Sir, I ask that the first portion be put 
separately from the second portion. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I have no objection to it, Sir. 


Mr. President : Does the Honourable Member propose that the first 
six lines of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment should be substituted for 
the whole of his own Resolution ? 


Diwan Bahdaur T. Rangachariar : I suggest that the amendment be: 
put in parts. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member will observe that this is an 
amendment to his Resolution and therefore, if something is proposed to be 
cairied as an amendment to the Resolution, it must take the place of the 
Resolution or be inserted in the Resolution. Pandit Motilal! Nehru’s amend- 
ment is put in the form of a substitution of an entire Resolution for the other~ 
Resolution ; but that form is merely amatter of convenience. What I want 
to know is whether the Honourable Member is prepared to accept the subs- 
titution of the first part of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment for the entire- 
Resolution in his name. It is understood that the Assembly will be free to- 
vote on the other amendment as an addition to it. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: My suggestion is, Sir, that the 
Assembly should have an opportunity of voting on both portions of the amend- 
ment. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : And if they carry only one ? 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : The rest will be put of course. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : What becomes of the Resolution ? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: It is not my suggestion that the 
first portion alone should be substituted for my Resolution, but that after this. 


is put to the vote the other may be put to the vote, leaving the question open 
as to the second part. 


Mr. President : I propose to follow the suggestion made by the Deputy 
President that we.take the amendment in three separate sections, the first 
laying down a principle, and the other two suggesting the procedure to be 
adopted in furtherance of that principle. The questionis : 


“ That the words ‘this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take 
steps to have the Government of India Act revised with a view to establish full responsible Gov- 
ernment in India ’ be substituted for the original Resolution.” 


The motion was adopted. 
Mr. President : The question is : 


*$ That the words ‘ and for the said purpose : 
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(a) to summon at an early date a representative Round Table Conferenée to recommend, 
with due regard to the proteetion of the rights and interests of important minorities, the scheme 
of a constitution for India’ ”’ 


be added to the amended Resolution. 
The motion was adopted : 
Mr. President : The question is : 


“ That the following be added to the amended Resolution : 


‘and (b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme for approval 
‘before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its approval and submit the same to the British 
Parliament to be embodied in a Statute.’ ” 


The motion was adopted : 


Mr. President : The question is that the Resolution, as amended, be 
adopted. 


The motion was adopted. 


14th February 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE THE APPROVAL BY THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE 
OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao (Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution : 
“'Fhis Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in all contracts 


extending over a period of years and creating a public charge, actual or prospective, entered 
‘into between the Government and Companies with an English or an Indian domicile : 


(1) for the working of State Raiiways, 


(2) or for the conveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of telegraphic or wireless 
communications, 


a condition should be inserted that the contract shall not be binding unless it has been approved 
by a Resolution of the Indian Legislature.” 


Sir, the question of the management of railways either by the State or 
by Companies has already formed the subject of considerable discussion in 
this House in 1922. I think, Sir, that it is unnecessary now at this stage 
to refer to that discussion except for the purposes of my Resolution. It 
was suggested, in the first place, that the recommendations of the Acworth 
Committee should be accepted in full, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
moved a Resolution in the House at that time to the effect that the Governor 
General in Council may be pleased to accept and give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of those Members of the Railway Committee who recommended that the 
lines now worked by guaranteed railway companies as and when the contracts 
fell in, should be entrusted to the direct management of the State. This 
Resolution was opposed by the Government, and it was a conditional opposi- 
tion by my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes ; and by a subsequent amend- 
ment to this Resolution by Dr. Gour the operation of those recommendations 
was limited to the East Indian and the G. I. P. Railways. The effect of that 
Resolution was that the policy of State management recommended in the 
Resolution was confined to these two Companies whose leases are terminating 
wery shortly, the former in 1924 and the other in 1925. Sir Charles Innes 
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also attempted to get the House to consent to one of his amendments, which 
was to the effect that the Government should be at liberty to negotiate with 
companies established in this country for the management of these lines. That 
amendment was not accepted by the House, so that the position is that, so 
far as this Assembly is concerned, there is its opinion that the two railway 
companies whose leases are about to expire very shortly should be managed 
by the State. In answer to interpellations by one of my Honourable friends, 
Sir Charles Innes stated that the Government have decided to take those two 
lines under State management. That is the position at present. But still 
there are other portions of the recommendations of the Acworth Committee 
on which the decision either of the Government or of this House has not yet 
been taken. I may refer to the Assam Bengal Railway. In paragraph 208 
of the Report the position of the Assam-Bengal Railway has been fully ex- 
plained by the Acworth Committee. They stated that ° 

** While all the other guaranteed Companies earned, in the shape of their share of surplus 
profits, a substantial dividend above the guaranteed minimum, and their shares even under the 
exceptional market conditions of the present moment, stood in the neighbourhood of par, the 
Assam-Bengal net receipts do not even meet the 3 per cent. guarantee. The shares are comse-- 
quently quoted at present at about 45. We should hesitate to advise that the Secretary of State 
should pay off at par in 1931 shares now standing at 45. But the Company is not important, 


and there is ample time for consideration of this exceptional case between now and 1931. In 
any case, the amount at issue is not large ;”’ 


so that Honourable Members will see that at any rate with reference to one- 
Company the question of future management will have to be considered 
by the Government, and the Government will now have to come to a deci- 
sion as to whether that management should be directly by the State, or whether 
it should be by a Company formed expressly for the management of that line. 
I should like to say, Sir, in this connection that the constitutional position 
of this House has also to be borne in mind. We have no power in this House 
to enforce our decisions, and the Government of India, acting under the control 
of the Secretary of State, has still in their own hands the whole power of making 
contracts with any Company they please, if they are so minded. We have 
as yet no clear indication, except with reference to these two lines, of the future 
policy of the Government with reference to Railways, and under these circum- 
stances and, in view of the fact that we have no power in this house to compe. 
our decisions being carried out, it seems to me that the only way by which the 
House can assert its control is the one that I have suggested. If the Govern- 
ment decide in future, such as in the case of the Assam-Bengal Railway, to 
entrust the future management of the railway toa Company, the terms of 
the lease should be approved by an affirmative Resolution of this House 
before they become operative. I may state at once, Sir, that I am as strong 
an advocate of State control of railways av anybody, and in my evidence before 
the Aeworth Committee I stated in express terms that the future management 
of railways should be by the State, and that the management of railways by 
companies should come to an end ; and in view of the decision that has also 
been taken in this House, we are still faced with this difficulty, namely, that 
we have no means of enforcing the decision of this House with reference to the 
management of these railways. The only way out of the difficulty to my 
mind therefore, seems to be that if, notwithstanding this clear expression of 
our view in regard to the future management of railways, the Government 
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still, in view of the power which they still have, proceed to make contracts 
with railway companies for the working of State Railways, the terms of those 
contracts should come before this House and should be approved before they 
become operative. Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes knows the history 
of the renewal of the lease of the South Indian Railway in 1910. At that 
time the Madras Government entered a very strong protest to the Secretary 
of State that the lease should not be renewed and I am told there are cases 
where the Secretary of State renewed the leases for the working of State Rail- 
ways against the express wishes of even the Government of India. Now, 
under. those circumstances, it seems to me, Sir, that there must be some 
guarantee that the terms of these leases are discussed either by a Committee 
of this House or by the House and that they should be approved before they 
become final. The lease of the South Indian Railway was for a period 
extending to 1945, and when this matter came up before the Acworth Com- 
mittee, many of the associations in Southern India made representations 
that great public inconvenience has been caused by the terms of the contract 
entered into with the South Indian Railway. One of these related to the 
working of District Board lines. During the past quarter of a century the 
District Boards in the Madras Presidency developed a policy of constructing 
feeder lines for the purpose of the development of communications and we 
had many schemes for the construction of these railways. I believe that 
schemes aggregating a total mileage of 900 miles was proposed to be cons- 
tructed in Southern India. The policy of the South Indian Railway was to 
block all these schemes, to suggest as many difficulties as possible, in the 
construction of tnaese feeder lines, either in the stage of initial construction 
or in tne working, with the result that the whole policy of the District Boards 
for the construction of these lines came to a standstill; and that formed a 
subject of complaint to the Acworth Committee. Honourable Members who 
are interested in this subject will find considerable literature on this matter 
in the proceedings of the Railway Committee. 

Then, Sir, as regards combinations with other companies, I may perhaps 
mention that She South Indian Railway and the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company entered into a contract that the steamers of the latter Company 
should not call at the minor ports in the Tanjore district, with the result that 
all conveyance of food grains to Ceylon and conveyance of goods was diverted 
from the sea route to the railways. This led to an increase of freight charges 
up to Tuticorin and Danushkodi by a long railway route, in the place of a direct 
route by sea to Ceylon. This also formed the subject of considerable agita- 
tion in Southern India and at various times, during the last 10 years, matters 
were brought before the Legislative Council with a view to find out the exact 
terms of the Contract between the British India Company and the South Indian © 
Railway. We were not successful in that attempt and for 10 years this agita- 
tion has been carried on without any appreciable results to the public. There- 

fore, Sir, that is another instance in which in making these contracts some 
_ restrictions should be imposed on the Railway companies that they should not 
form combinations with other companies with a view either to divert trafhe 
to the great disadvantage of the public or to benefit themselves or to benefit 
the combined companies to the great detriment of the public. That, Sir, 
is the second instance in which we in Southern India have been considerably 
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inconvenienced by the fact that there contracts have been concluded before 
the public har had an opportunity of scrutinising these contracts carefully. 


Therefore, on all these broad grounds, it seems to me, Sir, that while our 
policy should be unhesitatingly one for State management, so long as we have 
no means of enforcing that policy within the terms of the Government of 
India Act, this Assembly should have an opportunity of scrutinising carefully 
_the contracts which might be entered into in regard to any future companies 
whether domiciled in England or here with a view to safeguard the public in all 
possible ways either by inserting suitable conditions for promoting public 
convenience or for restricting the liberty of action of these companies. 


Finally, Sir, there is also the question of the employment of Indians in 
the superior services. In regard to this matter also, the Agent and Manager 
of th> Southern Mahratta Railway Company, Colone! Magniac, stated before 
the Acworth Committee that one of the reasons why he favoured company 
management was that the companies were not committed to the employment 
of Indians in the superior grades. That, Sir, illustrates the exact position 
taken up by those who are in responsible charge of Railway Administration 
and it is for that identical reason that we have advocated State management ; 
and suitable conditions in the leases will have to be inserted for the employ- 
ment of Indians in all the superior grades of the railway service. 


The last question that I have to deal with is the question of training. 
Even in regard to this matter, I may perhaps say, Sir, that the future lies 
very much in the training of Indians in all the superior grades of railway 
service,—whether it is traffic or technical in India—and this matter also came 
up for consideration before us in the Lytton Committee. During the time 
I was in: England the complaint of the engineering students, more than 400 
to 500, in Great Britain, was that they could not get suitable opportunities 
of training in Great Britain ; and it was stated to us by many men, men who 
had considerable experience in the Indian services, that we have in India 
35,000 miles of railway with excellent workshops. They said “‘ You have 
excellent means of training in your own country. Why should your students 
come to this country for being trained in all these technical services relating 
to railways? ”’ The mechanical engineers and civil engineers who appeared 
before us told us that the training in these departments of knowledge should 
be provided in India itself; I therefore believe conditions will have to be 
stipulated that all Railway administrations managed by companies should 
give guarantees that they would undertake training and afford all reasonable 
facilities in the workshops in their respective jurisdictions. These are the 
directions, Sir, if there is to be a deviation from the policy of State manage- 
ment, in which suitable conditions may have to be made before these are 
finally concluded. 

I now come to clause (2) of the Resolution, and that is that the contracts 
relating to the conveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of telegraphic 
or wireless communications should not also be binding unless these contracts 
are approved by a Resolution in the Indian Legislature. Sir, one of the 
questions that was referred to us by the Secretary ot State was whether suitable 
facilities could be provided in England for training for those Indians who 
wish to enter the Royal Indian Marine Service. With a view to finding out 
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whether facilities are available we summoned a number of witnesses and 
examined them with a view to find out the actual position. The Committee 
gathered the following information : 


““The Committee of Management of the Training Ship ‘ Conway’ regard Indians as ineli- 
gible for admission to that ship on the ground that they are not ‘ British born,’ and even if the 
number of purely British applicants were not, as itis at present, greater than can be admitted, 
they would be unwilling to take them because of ‘the difficulties of religion, caste, and feediny . 
also the mixture of races and colour in the confined space on the ship.’ ”’ i 


Another witness representing the authorities of the Thames Nautical Train- 
ing College, Worcester, said : 
‘They would be prepared to admit a limited number of Indians, provided that 


sufficient notice were given that no special arrangements were needed in the way of diet and 
thet there was some one in England who would stand 1x loco parents to Indian cadets.”’ 


Then the Managers of the Nautical College, Pangbourne, said : 


** We are not prepared to entertain the suggestion that Indian cadets should be adiritted 
_ to our college.”’ 

Therefore it was clear to us that if the training of those persons who wish 
‘to enter the Royal Indian Marine is to be undertaken, it should not be in 
England and we have to recommend that steps should be taken in Indian 
waters for the training of Indians. Here you have the P. and O. and the 
British India Steam Navigation Companies carrying our mails from England 
to India and from India to England. Assuming that in the contract between 
these two Companies and the British Government or the Government of India, 
whichever it may be, a condition is inserted that those persons who wish 
entrance into the Royal Indian Marine should be allowed to do so on the Com- 
panies’ ships, it would be a satisfactory way of obtaining training. That 
is one reason why, I think, this matter should be examined in this House. Sir, 
T understand that the contracts for the conveyance of mails are entered into 
by His Majesty’s Government under the International Conventions. I am 
told the country from which the mails are conveyed should settle the terms 
of the contract. The contract for the conveyance of mails from England 
to India and also from India to England is now concluded by His Majesty’s 
Government also on behalf of India. India is paying large sums as her portion 
of the subsidy for a number of years. The terms of this contract have to be 
varied from the point of view that I have suggested, namely, of providing 
training in those ships which enjoy the patronage of the Government of India. 
When the next contract is concluded a condition may have to be inserted that 
those who wish to enter the Royal Indian Marine should be trained in the 
ships which enjoy the patronage of the Government of India tor the conveyance 
of mails. I have also said that there are other subsidiary contracts for carrying 
mails between the various ports in India, the Persian Gulf and Burma and 
perhaps these contracts are now in the hands of the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company. It is quite possible that even in Indian waters some pro- 
vision may be made in the contracts for the training of those persons who 
desire training for the Marine services. 


Then, Sir, I come to that portion of the clause that relates to the telegraphic 
services. Government are also issuing licenses to the various telephone 
companies. Of course, these cannot be called contracts but still I contend 
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that the question of making suitable arrangements for these public utility 
services to the best advantage of the country is one which ought to be kept 
in view. And when the Government issue licenses, though they are not 
contracts, care will have to be taken that the interests of the public are 
sufficiently safeguarded. I am mentioning this matter as it may not come 
within the terms of my Resolution but I should like to know from the Honour- 
able Member in charge as to how many telephone companies are now working 
in India and whether the licences issued to them contain conditions from the 
point of view of the public and whether at present these licenses are examined 
either by the Standing Finance Committee or by the Advisory Committees 
attached to the Departments or whether they are scrutinised from the point 
of view of the public in any other manner. 


Then, Sir, there are wireless communications. I have not been able to 
obtain any definite information in this behalf but I should like to know what 
the exact position is at present. I should like to know whether these wire- 
less communications form the subject of contract between the Government 
and any companies or whether any licenses are issued tor their working and 
whether these also form the subject of any contracts entered into between 
the Secretary of State or the Government of India and also which of these 
authorities has the final voice in the settlement of these questions. These 
are the points that I wish to raise in this Resolution and I trust I have said 
enough to show that there is certainly a great advantage if these contracts 
are examined in this House before they are finally concluded by the Govern- 
ment of India. The procedure that I have advocated is in entire accord with 
the Parliamentary procedure. I might perhaps invite the attention of the 
House to page 308 of the Manual of Procedure in the House of Commons. 
The Standing Order is as follows : : 


“In the contracts extending over a period of years and creating a public charge, actual 
or prospective, entered into by the Government for the conveyance of mails by sea or for the 
purpose of telegraphic communications beyond sea, there should be inserted a condition that 
the contract shall not be binding until it has been approved by a decision of the House.” 


What I am now suggesting in this Resolution is exactly in accordance with 
the practice in Parliament. I commend this Resolution to the House. 
Mr. President : Resolution moved : 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in all contracts 
extending over a period of years and creating a public charge, actual or prospective, entered 
into between the Government and Companies with an English or an Indian domicile : 


(1) for the working of State Railways, 


(2) or for the conveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of telegraphic or wireless 
communications, 


a condition should be inserted that the contract shall not be binding unless it has been approved 
by a Resolution of tne Indian Leyislature.”’ 


The Honourable’ Mr. A. C. Chatterjee (Industries Member): So far as 
I could judge from the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao, his main object in moving this Resolution was to secure better control 
by Government over the working of company railways. He also incidentally 
referred to the question of the provision of suitable training for Indians in 
the various mail services; but the terms of his Resolution are cast so wide 
that it seems to me that his main object, although he has succeeded in cloaking 
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it very well, is really an indirect attempt to make the Executive responsible 
to this Legislature. : 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao : Not at all indirect—it is my direct 
object. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: Well, Sir, I am glad to have 
that assurance. I was frightened when I saw the terms of the Resolution. 
I would much rather welcome the frontal attacks that have been made by 
my Honourable friend opposite (Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar) and by 
my Honourable friend here (Pandit Motilal Nehru) on the present constitu- 
tional system. But, Sir, if 1 may for a moment divest myself of my official 
character and. speak as an Indian, I deprecate these attempts to paralyse 
the Executive. These attempts will merely recoil on us when the desired 
goal of Swaraj is achieved. My Honourable friend has, in support of his 
arguments, merely quoted the precedent of the British House of Commons. 
I admit that the precedent does exist, but there are as you, Sir, are aware 
historical reasons for it, and also I think it must be patent to everybody that 
the existence of this practice in England has been criticised on the ground 
of economy by many competent observers. I feel certain that the practice 
does not obtain in any other country. I am not a constitutional lawyer but 
I am emboldened to make this statement because my Honourable friend has 
not quoted a similar instance in the constitutional practice of any other country. 

The real effect of my Honourable friend’s proposal will be that a large 
number of contracts will have to be placed before the Assembly and the 
Council of State before effect can be given to them. The Honourable the 
Mover of the amendment has cast his net even wider. If his amendment 
is carried, I fear that every broadcasting licence which we may issue in future 
when broadcasting comes into fashion in this country, will have to be laid 
before the two Houses. Incidentally, Sir, I wish to congratulate my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Joshi on the accession to the ranks of Labour members in this 
Assembly of my Honourable friend the Khan Bahadur, although I confess 
that I have not quite followed how Indian captalists are responsible in their 
methods of aggrandisement against Indian labour for the pitiable condition 
of the Chittagong dockyards. I should at the same time like to refer to the 
question raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangaswami lyengar, with 
regard to the securing of a living wage. That, Sir, is a very big question, 
and J do not think my Honourable friend will secure his object by merely 
enforcing living wages in the case of employees of company worked railways. 
He will have to tackle the problem in a much bigger manner. Wages are paid 
to workers not only by company railways, but also by owners of mills and 
factories in Bombay and elsewhere. I shall 
welcome any efforts in that direction on the part 
of my Honourable friend opposite. 

Sir, there are many practical difficulties in the proposal which has been 
put forward before the House by my friend opposite. He has not 
attempted to discuss them. I should just like to mention them very briefly. 
Isa contract to remain in abeyance while the House is not in session? 
Suppose we enter into a contract in the month of April. It is not to be given 
effect to, I understand, until in the September session the Assembly and the 
Council of State pass a Resolution on the subject. Then again how are the 
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negotiations to be conducted ? The other side will always tell us “ Oh, 
well, we do not know whether these negotiations will ever mature ; you may 
enter into a contract, but your principal, the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State may not agree; we must cover ourselves against the risk 
and we will have to charge you a very much higher rate than we would other- 
wise do.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): On a point 
of order, Sir. The Honourable Member said that there was no precedent ; 
may I point out that that is not so in England and that there is a precedent 
there. 

Mr. President : That is not a point of order. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: I think, Sir, I admitted that 
the practice did exist in England in this particular case and in no other. I 
was going on to say that there were many practical difficulties in carrying 
out the recommendation embodied in the Resolution. I mentioned that 
a particular company may object when we tell them that the proposal will 
have to be finally sanctioned by the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State ; they will naturally have to cover themselves against the risk of the 
proposal falling through. Just imagine an opposite instance. Supposing, 
when we are conducting negotiations with a company, the management or 
board of directors of that company tell us that the proposals will have to be 
submitted to a meeting of shareholders, Is it contended for a moment that 
Government would agree to any such condition? Then again imagine a case 
where we have called for tenders and we have received a very large number 
of tenders. Are all those tenders to be disclosed and discussed in this Assembly 
where the proceedings are open to everybody ? Then, again, is the consent 
of both Houses to be obtained ? According to the terms of the Resolution, 
a Resolution of the Indian Legislature is necessary. Supposing there is a 
difference between the Council of State and the Assembly, what is going to 
happen then ? 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban), 
How do they manage it in England, please, may I know ? 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: It is only laid before the House 
of Commons. Then, Sir, I want to refer to another point. Instances in 
which very large contracts are entered into are not very many. My Honour- 
able friend has referred to the case of company worked railways. This parti- 
cular instance will be discussed by my Honourable colleague the Commerce 
Member. But, coming to the second part of his Resolution, I may mention 
that the carriage of mails between England and Europe is at present arranged 
by the British Post Office. As the Honourable gentleman, the Mover of the 
Resolution, mentioned, it is usually the country of origin which arranges for 
the carriage of mails. So all mails that come from England to India have to 
be arranged for by the British Post Office. It is true that we could make 
separate arrangements for the mails from India to England. Recently, I 
have had a very careful inquiry made into the matter and I have satisfied 


myself that the arrangements by which we entrust the carriage of our mails . 


from India to Europe to the British Post Office mean a very considerable saving 
to the Indian exchequer. In any case the present arrangement will continue 
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till 1927. The only other instance where we make any large or important 
contracts for the carriage of mails is with regard to the coastal services. That 
case is now under the consideration of Government and the circumstances are 
such that Government have decided to place the matter before the Standing 
Finance Committee of this House for their advice. 


Then we come to wireless. As regards wireless the Honourable gentle- 
man asked me a few questions. I think I explained in answer to various 
interpellations that we have not given any contract to any company. All 
that we have hitherto done is that we have published terms in accordance 
with which licenses will be given. We have not yet received any formal 
applications for such licenses. Those terms have been published. They 
Were im a Way communicated to the House more than a year ago. There 
has been no criticism so far; there has been ample opportunity to the House 
to criticise the proposals that have been made by Government. Every care 
has been taken to protect Indian interests when any license will be given 
for wireless and I shall welcome any suggestions with regard to this matter 
from Members of this Assembly. 


As regards telephone companies, there are so far as I can recollect, only 
three companies to which licenses have been given and those licenses are stil! 
to run for another twenty years. The terms of those licenses I gave to the 
House in answer to an interpellation a few days ago. So that my Honourable 
friend’s proposal will not affect telephone companies, will not affect wireless, 
will not affect the P. and O. for another two or three years; and as regards 
the British India Company’s contracts for the coastal services I have already 
indicated that the matter is at present under consideration and that we are 
seeking the advice of the Standing Finance Committee. 


I need not go into the numerous contracts which will come under the 
purview of the Resolution if the Honourable Khan Bahadur’s amendment 
is accepted. I really do not think it is conceivable that Government could 
possibly lay before this House every possible kind of contract which does 
not create any charge~ but which on the other hand brings profit to Govern- 
ment for sanction of the Assembly before the contracts are entered into. 
The position, I submit, Sir, is inconceivable. I have already said that we 
are placing one of these cases before the Standing Finance Committee for 
its advice. It will appear, therefore, that, where Government consider that 
it is in the public interest that they should consult a Committee of the 
Assembly, they will do so. But I cannot possibly give any undertaking or 
any guarantee that this will be a regular practice or that this practice will 
be adopted in every case. Finally, Sir, I wish to appeal to the House again 
to consider whether it is right in trying to paralyse the Executive in the manner 
which is suggested or which would be the effect of this Resolution. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member): Sir, I should 
like first to refer to a remark by Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar. Mr. Duraiswami 
Aiyangar said that he would not accept the position taken up by my Honour- 
able colleague, Mr. Chatterjee, because it was his view and it was the view 
of this House that the Executive must be responsible to the Legislature. It 
seems to me Sir, that there is a certain amount of confusion of thought in that 
remark by my Honourable friend. It is perfectly true that an Executive 
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must always be responsible to some Legislature or other. But, Sir, it is 
equally true that in every properly arranged constitution there are clearly 
defined spheres for the action of the Executive and the action of the Legis- 
lature. It is perfectly true as Mr. Jinnah and other speakers have pointed 
out, that in this matter of mail contracts there is a precedent set up in the 
British Parliament. But Mr. Chatterjee pointed out that that precedent 
was, as far as we know, a single precedent and we think it is a bad precedent. 
I take my stand upon one of the leading exponents of Parliamentary practice 
and Parliamentary law in the world. I refer to Sir Courtney Ilbert. I hope 
the House will allow me to read a sentence from his book “ Parliament ”: 


‘Tt must be repeated that Parliament does not govern and is not intended to govern. A 


strong Executive Government, tempered, and controlled by constant, vigilant and represen- 


tative criticisms, is the ideal at which Parliamentary institutions aim.” 


That, Sir, seems to me to be an accurate statement of the case and the only 
difference between the House and ourselves in this matter is that we do not 
wish to set up bad precedents. I quite see the difficulty in which the House is. 
In particular I see it in regard to my own subject, namely, Railways. I quite 
see that the House will say : ‘‘ we have expressed a very strong view in favour 
of State management and what we are afraid of is that in this transition period 
you on your own may tie this House down for 30 or 40 years to a contract 
with a company.” I quite see that difficulty and I will deal with it later. 
In the meantime I should just like to refer briefly to Mr. Ramachandra Rao’s 
speech. He opened up, Sir, a very fascinating subject, the subject of State 
versus Company management. He repeated all the old arguments in favour 
of State management. But, Sir, | do not propose to follow him. We discussed 
that question in the fullest possible detail this time last year. He then, Sir, 
made many complaints against the South Indian Railway. Here again | 
do not propose to follow the Honourable Member. But the fact is that, as 
regards the South Indian Railway, we are bound by a contract which does 
not expire till 1945. It does not seem to me, therefore, Sir, that it would serve 
any useful purpose if we went into the merits or demerits of that contract. 


Then, Sir, let me just make a passing remark in regard to my friend, Mr. 
Rangaswami lyengar’s speech. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar stated that because 
of the contract with the South Indian Railway, railway development 
in Southern India had been hampered ; and he went on to make many com- 
plaints of friction between the District Board Railways and the parent line 
As regards’ railway development in Southern India the difficulty always has 
been not so much one of the contract with the South Indian Railway but the 
question of finance ; and I hope, Sir, that in a very short period of time the 
Government will be able to make an announcement to show the* those diffi- 
culties are in a fair way to be overcome and that we hope soon to be able to 
embark upon a very real programme of railway development in Southern India 
Let- me add that Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar’s statement about the friction, 
between District Board Railways and the parent line did not impress me in 
any way as criticisms of the actual contraet between ourselves and the South 
Indian Railway. They do impress me in this way, namely, that they bear 
out most fully what the Acworth Committee said in paragraph 177 and 
following of their report about branch lines and feeder lines. Tam sure that 
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my friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas will have listened to Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar with great pleasure and will agree with me that all he said in this 
respect was a confirmation of the Acworth Committee’s remarks about branch 
lines and feeder lines. It is a condemnation of the whole system of branch 
and feeder lines more than a condemnation of the South Indian Railway 
contract. 


Now, Sir, let me come back to the subject of railways. What Mr. Rama- 
chandra Rao asks is that, before we enter into any contract with a company 
for the leasing of a State line, we should insert in that contract a clause which 
will make that contract inoperative unless and until it has been ratified by 
this Assembly. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Jinnah said, that there are not 
many contracts of this kind, for I take it that Mr. Ramachandra Rao is not 
referring to small contracts relating to extensions which for administrative 
reasons we have to hand over to the parent line for working. What he is 
referring to, I take it, are two classes of cases. The first is the case of our 
existing state lines. The existing contracts will fall in at certain dates and 
it will then have to be considered whether we should take those railways over 
~ under State management or whether we should hand them over to companies 
for management. I take it that Mr. Ramachandra Rao in that case wishes 
the House to lay down a rule that, when we enter into any contracts with 
companies for these State managed lines, we should insert this clause in the 
contract. Now, Sir, a list of those lines is given on page 64 of the Acworth 
Committee’s Report. The first contract to fall in is that of the Burma Rail- 
way. The existing contract does not terminate till 1928. The Assam Bengal 
Railway contract does not terminate till 1931, and the contracts of the 
remaining four Railways terminate at later dates extending right up to 1950. 
Now, Sir, here is a book from the library, “‘ The History of Indian Railways.” 
Full details of these contracts are given for every one of these Railways, and in 
this book, it is stated exactly when the existing contracts terminate and 
exactly what period of notice the Government have to give if we propose 
to terminate those contracts. Let me take the Burma Railways. As I 
have said, the contract expires in 1928 and by the terms of the contract we are 
required to give one year’s notice if we are going to terminate the contract. 
That is to say, this question will become really urgent in 1927 and that fact 
will be known to Members of this Assembly. Now, I suggest to Mr. Rama- 
chandra Rao that the main point that he has in view would be met if some 
Member of this House, as Dr. Gour did in regard to the Hast Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula, moves a Resolution some time in 1926 or 1927 to the effect 
that, when the contract with the Burma Railways expires, the railway be 
taken over under State management. In that way the whole question will 
be brought up before this House and, Sir, I do not know, nobody knows, what 
the verdict of the House will be in 1927. Ail I know about the Government 
Member of that day is that it will not be myself, but I am perfectly sure that 
whoever the Government Member may be in charge of Railways, he will attach 
the greatest possible weight to any Resolution which may be adopted by this 
House in regard to the future management of the Burma Railways. And 
that reply is also with reference to all the other railways mentioned on this 
page 64 of the Acwroth Committee’s Report. I submit, Sir, that the House 
in that way will have the fullest opportunity of bringing to bear upon Govern- 
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ment its views in regard to the future management of those railways, 
whatever those views may be, and in those circumstances it would be wrong 
for this House to insist or to pass a Resolution saying that we should insert 
this clause in, whatever contract we may enter into. Mr. Jinnah says that it 
would not paralyse the Government to insert that clause. Sir, I join issue at 
once with Mr. Jinnah. It would paralyse the Government. It will not 
paralyse us in all the branches of our administration, but I think it would 
make it perfectly impossible for us to enter into any negotiations of any kind 
with any private company if such a clause were inserted. Mr. Jinnah must 
know, being a business man, that negotiations of that kind are very lengthy, 
and a very difficult business; you have got to work out exactly on what 
terms you can take over a railway from Government; you have got to 
approach financial groups, financial houses, and they will not undertake that 
work if they think, that, at the end, all their work would go for nothing because 
their proposals are liable to be turned down by this House, possibly not for 
business reasons. Then, Sir, let me come to the last case, and this, I admit, 
is a difficult case. Mr. Ramachandra Rao pointed out that we had a debate 
on State versus Company management this time last year. I moved an 
amendment which I may say was not accepted by the House in regard to these 
two railways. The whole object of that amendment, as I explained most 
carefully in my speech, was to ensure that Government might have the door 
open for negotiations with a real genuine private company for one or other 
of these railways. That amendment was not accepted. The House passed 
the Resolution that the two Railways should be taken over under State 
management. We have been busy making arrangements with the present 
companies for taking those two railways under our own management, and 
the House will no doubt want to know what I have done, in regard to my 
amendment. Well, I have done nothing as regards these negotiations; [ 
say quite frankly I have done nothing ; being very busy with other matters, 
we have not opened any formal negotiations of any sort. But I want to say 
this ; if I do enter into any negotiations of that sort, this House may take 
it from me that I will not do anything to commit the people of India to a 
contract with the East Indian Railway or the G. I. P. Railway without taking 
the Central Advisory Council most fully into our confidence; and I hope 
they will accept that as a reasonable solution of what I admit to be a difficult 
problem. I have explained, I have tried to explain, the reasons why we do 
not want to accept a Resolution that this particular clause should be entered 
‘in the contract, but in this particular case I have said that I will try to meet 
the House as far as I can by giving them a promise that, if we do go on with 
these negotiations, I will not commit the House to a contract of this kind 
without taking the Central Advisory Council most fully into our confidence. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I offer my strong support to the Resolution 
which has been moved by my friend, Mr. Ramachandra Rao. I have listened 
to the two speeches of the Honourable Members for Commerce and for Indus- 
tries, but I feel a little more perplexed as to why there should be such a 
difference of attitude between the non-official and official Members in this 
Assembly. Both the Honourable Members have endeavoured to persuade 
us of the unwisdom of the course recommended in the Resolution. On the 
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other hand, we, sitting on the non-official side, do not see that any such 
difficulty as they have pointed out is likely to arise if this proposal is accepted. 
The Honourable Mr. Chatterjee told us that there would be great difficulties 
in having the details of such contracts laid before this House, and that business 
firms would not be willing to come forward often to enter into a contract with 
the Government if they knew that the matter would have to be confirmed 
by this House. The Honourable Sir Charles Innes repeats the same argu- 
ments and says there may be Companies unwilling to enter into negotiations 
if this proposed rule is laid down. Now, Sir, we have been told that in the 
House of Commons, which is considered to be the wisest of Parliaments existing 
at present there is such a rule, that in the House of Commons this rule has 
existed for a long time, and every Member is by this time aware that provi- 
sion is made with regard to contracts relating to the carrying of mails, that 
the contract shall not be binding unless it has been approved of by a Resolu- 
tion of the House. The language of the Resolution seems to me to have been 
taken from this rule of the House. The rule runs : 

Tn all contracts extending over a period of years and creating a public charge, actual 
or prospective, entered into by the Government for.the conveyance of mails by sea or for the 
parpose of telegraphic communications beyond the sea, there should be inserted a condition 
kee contract shall not be binding until it has been approved of by a Resolution of the 
I cannot imagine any possible circumstances which can differentiate a contract 
entered into by the Government of India with a company for the carrying of 
mails by sea from a contract entered into by the British Government with any 
such company. The Honourable Sir Charles Innes referred to an admirable writer 
on the question of the spheres of the Legislature and of the Executive Govern- 
ment under the Parliamentary system. I think we all recognize those spheres. 
We do not want to enter into a discussion regarding the details of every act 
of the Executive Government before it is carried out, but cannot my friend 
see the principle which underlies this Resolution? Can he not make a dis- 
tinction between contracts other than those mentioned in the Resolution and 
those mentioned there? What does the Resolution deal with? What are 
the classes of contracts it deals with ?—“‘ the working of State railways and 
the conveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of telegraphic or wireless: 
communications.” Do not contracts of this nature stand on a footing which 
is entirely different from other contracts? In the matter of the working of 
State railways the public is deeply interested ; every detail which may be 
entered in an agreement with a company for the management of railways, 
for the working of railways, is a matter in which the public is deeply interested. 
As the public is interested in it, and as it is essential that a contract should 
be entered into after the greatest care has been exercised, this clause of the 
contracts has been picked out from the rest of the contracts and is sought to 
be brought under the rule, under the wise rule which has been proposed in this 
Resolution. A contract which the Government may enter into with a railway 
company affects the interests, affects the comfort and discomfort of a vast 
number of people in this country ; that is inevitable. It is therefore that a 
contract like that requires to be entered into after the greatest care and 
deliberation ; and I am sure the Honourable Members on the Government 
Benches will agree that, it a clause like what is proposed is inserted in an agree- 
ment, the Honourable Members will devote extra care to see that the contract 
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is such as will commend itself to the general public, and the Companies will 
devote extra care to propose such terms as are likely to be acceptable to the 
general public. Both the parties to the contract, entering into the contract 
directly, one on behalf of the people and the other on behalf of the private 
Companies, will be much more careful in proposing terms and in settling details 
than they are likely to be if the matter is to be settled by the Honourable 
Member for Commerce, may be with approval of the Executive Council, as 
regards the broad principles of the details, or may be without it. But when 
they know that the matter has to be placed before the Assembly, I am sure 
every party concerned will exercise much greater care. Now, Sir, it was 
objected that a Company might not wish to place the details of the proposed 
contract before a House like this. I should say to the Company, “ go away, 
we do not want your offer ; we do not want to enter into a contract with you.” 
There will be other Companies coming forward to do the same. 


So also with regard to the carrying of mails by sea and by air, as the 
amendment proposes. Those are matters in which the public are deeply 
interested. Those are matters which do not take place every day. As my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah has. pointed out, contracts of the nature con- 
templated in the Resolution have to be entered into only occasionally and 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes himself has*told us that they should be 
given time. If this Resolution is accepted by this House to-day, Govern- 
ment will have sufficient notice. They will know that, whenever they have 
to enter into negotiations for the renewal of a contract for the working of any 
State railway, they will have to prepare themselves for submitting the pro- 
posals to this House or to the successors of this House. They will have ample 
time to do so and every company which wishes to enter into any negotiation 
for such contracts will have ample time to do so. 

I do not see that there can be any practical difficulty in giving effect to 
this Resolution. On the other hand, we know the past history of the working 
of Indian State Railways in this country, of the construction of the many 
railways and of the working of many railways. Enormous sums have been 
lost in the construction and in the working of the railways which should not 
have been lost and they would not have been lost if contracts had been entered 
into after having been laid before an Assembly of the elected representatives 
of the people. I do not want to go into the details. It will serve no profit- 
able purpose. But now that there is a representative Assembly in existence 
and now that the Government have declared that their object is to introduce 
responsible government and to make the Executive willy-nilly, to-day or 
to-morrow, responsible to the Legislature, Government ought willingly to 
accept the Resolution. They ought to welcome the Resolution and show 
that they are alive to the new situation. By doing so they will enhance their 
reputation for wisdom in the eyes of the Members of this Assembly and in the 
eyes of the general public. On the other hand, if they tenaciously fight against 
a Resolution for which there is a precedent in existence in the House of 
Commons and which commends itself to the common sense of the ordinary 
man in the street, they will be placing themselves more than ever in opposi- 
tion to the popular wishes ; and they will in one sense no doubt be doing us 
a help in showing that an irresponsible executive and a House containing 
an elected majority cannot long exist together. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau: 
Indian Commerce): Sir, I rise to support the main Resolution before the 
House and I hope that the Honourable the Mover of the amendment will 
withdraw his amendment. I do not think that the amendment will stand 
much examination in the light of what has been said by the Honourable 
Members on the benches opposite, but at the same time, Sir, I very strongly feel 
that the Resolution is one which stands absolutely unscathed in spite of all 
that we have heard from the benches opposite. At this stage I do not propose 
to go into the question of whether the postal subsidy as fixed at present by 
my Honourable friend opposite with His Majesty’s Government is in order 
‘or not ; nor would, Iam sure, the House like me to discuss the question of the 
various railway contracts in spite of the invitation extended to me by my 
Honourable friend opposite. I wish, therefore, Sir, to restrict myself to the 
main principle underlying the Resolution moved by the Honourable Diwan 
Bahadur and I hope that before I conclude I may be able to show to the House 
that the Resolution is one to which no exception should have been taken ; 
but which deserves the fullest approval of this House. The Honourable 
Member from Madras méntioned the question of how the renewal of the contract 
for the South Indian Railway was done by the Secretary of State in London 
over the heads not only of the Government of Madras but also, I understand, 
over the heads of the Government of India. I wish to add an example of 
another nature which I hope we have avoided in good time. I am referring, 
Sir, to the Indian Retrenchment Committee’s Report under the heading 
Indo-European Telegraph Department, where the Committee say : 

** Considerable difficulty must inevitably be experienced in the administration and control 
of this undertaking by a Government Department either in England or India, and, if it can be 


disposed of on favourable terms, we are of the opinion that the proceeds could be more usefully 
employed in meeting the many urgent needs for productive capital expenditure in India.” 


With that opinion of the Committee I had the misfortune to dissent and 
my dissenting note begins with : 


“The capital sunk in this Department is shown to be Rs. 1,78 lakhs in 1920-21.” 
and I conclude my minute with this : 


** My colleagues recommend an examination of the possibility of selling this concern toa 
British Company. I cannot agree with them. I am not aware if the circumstances, under 
which the telegraph lines under this Department were laid at the expense of the Government 
of India, have changed so as to warrant the idea of selling same or of leasing them to a British 
Company. The Standing Finance Committee of the Legislature in India would be the: 
proper party to examine the circumstances and find out whether it is advisable or 
mecessary to sell orlease a Department, which is remunerative to the Government of India.” 


Having said that, Sir, as a minute of dissent, on the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee’s Report, none will be surprised by the very strong support that I 
propose to give to my Honourable friend’s Resolution. I do not wish to 
dilate upon the Indo-European Telegraph Department and my views on it, 
because I do not think the House at this stage wishes to have any further 
instances as to some acts of omission and commission in the past which prove 
the necessity of this Resolution. But I wish, Sir, to refer to one or two points 
that have come out in the course of the debate. The Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes said that that very good and very useful rule in the British Parliament 
was not approved by some greater authority that he mentioned. That the 
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rule was there in England and was good enough for the British Parliament 
is undisputed. There may be some who think that it is not necessary now 
or it is not in keeping with the dignity of the British House of Commons. I 
contend, Sir, that in the half-hearted privileges, half-hearted rights, that we 
have got here, for us, the representatives of the tax-payers as against the 
Executive, this rule is certainly very desirable, is certainly very necessary. 
But the executive themselves would do very well and inspire greater confi- 
dence in the public and in this side of the House if they looked upon this Reso- 
lution, if passed by this House, as a convention. For, Sir, there is no parallel 
between the powers enjoyed by the non-officials in the British Parliament 
and those enjoyed by us in this House. . There is no doubt that there, if the 
opposition to the Government pass a Resolution, the Executive have got 
to clear out and the Government comes to an end and somebody else comes 
into power. Here, we may talk, but the criticised contract stands, and the 
personal of the Executive stands. In the light of this I was surprise 
at my Honourable friend Mr. Chatterjee saying that a Resolution like this 
would paralyse the Executive. I should have thought that he would have 
looked upon this Resolution as exactly the right thing to prevent paralysis 
of the Executive, to prevent any sort of future difficulty, any sort of heart- 
burning amongst anybody—the criticisms which we non-officials must level 
against disapproved contracts. I should have thought that this would be 
looked upon as a right step suggested for the purpose of inviting criticism, 
if any, when a contract of such a nature is put before the House ; somebody 
on the non-official side can then get up and point out if some special point 
is overlooked. Instead of aiming at paralysing the Executive, I think it is 
the one thing which will bring about not only no paralysis of the Executive, 
but a great help to the Executive and avoid that bitter criticism which is 
being so much resented by the benches opposite. I therefore, Sir, would have 
‘liked the opposite benches to dwell a little more on that point raised by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Chatterjee and to explain how it could paralyse the 
Executive. It was very correctly pointed out by my friend Mr. Jinnah that 
the Resolution does not apply to the daily contracts for say the purchase of 
stores or things of that sort, but it applies to contracts, as he said, which © 
create a public charge, and the Resolution mentions the various principal 
things to which it should apply, such as, the working of State railways and 
telegraph and other lines. Sir, [ am sure my Honourable friend Mr. Chatterjee 
does not mean to say that contracts for working of State railways are things 
which, even though they may be negotiated in a private room, should be kept 
back and that any sort of public information that may be given about them 
to this House should make it necessary for the parties thus negotiating with. 
the Government of India to withdraw. I am afraid I must say clearly that 
the Resolution is intended for the purpose of stopping these hole-and-corner 
negotiations and for giving the widest publicity to such contracts which entail: 
a charge on the public revenues, so that the public and this House especially 
may make such suggestions and bring in such parties as they think fit in order 
to see that the State gets the best possible before such contracts are made. 
T could understand what my Honourable friend said if it was a question of inter- 
ference with the Stores Department. A man may say I hold this fairly cheap. 
If you close with me now, I will give it to you at a certain rate. But if you: 
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want me to wait for two or three weeks, I will go to somebody else as it is 
possible that the market may go down and I will not stand, what they call, 
‘firm’ during this period. Surely those conditions will never apply to rail- 
way contracts or to contracts for the conveyance of mails by sea or for the 
purpose of telegraph or wireless concessions. I certainly think, Sir, that in 
all these matters the parties who seek these contracts are as anxious as, if not 
more anxious than, the Government of India, to secure contracts. And I 
think I can say that one of the reasons for suggesting this Resolution is to do 
away with any sort of preference. I will not contend that any preference has 
been shown till now. But it is to do away with any sort of preference about 
which there may be a suspicion or an allegation, not now but, say, ten, fifteen 
or twenty years hence. I think, Sir, that this is a very healthy convention 
af my Honourable friends on the Treasury Benches will accept it. 


A question was raised as to whether this should be placed before this 
House or before both the Houses. I think in England the general rule is 
that all such contracts are placed before the House which controls the purse. 
I do not think that that question should have been raised from the benches 
opposite. The Honourable Sir Charles Innes gave an undertaking which 
was hardly necessary that as long as he was here he would not do anything 
which he knew would be against the wishes and against the expressed opinions 
of this House. There is not the least doubt that the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes always tried to do things which he believes to be in keeping with the 
views of the House. But the veiws of the House may change all of a sudden 
tor certain reasons of which the Honourable Sir Charles Innes may not be 
aware. There will then be a misunderstanding and a sort of impasse. What 
is most important to my mind is that a rule like this, though it may not be 
necessary in view of the personnel of the Government of India to-day, is a 
healthy rule and should not be disapproved by the present personnel of the 
Executive. But if you like to put it another way and if that will please you, 
it will be very useful when Swaraj comes in and when we have our own Execu- 
‘tive Councillors. The point is: Will you accept it to-day? I have, Si, 
great pleasure in supporting this Resolution and I hope the Honourable Mover 
of the amendment will withdraw his amendment. 


Mr. President: The question is that the Resolution be adopted. 
The motion was adopted. — 


26th February, 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE THE GRIEVANCES OF THE SIKH COMMUNITY. 


Sardar Gulab Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, the Resolution that 
I want to move and that stands in my name reads thus : 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee con- 
-sisting of two-thirds non official elected Members of both the Houses of the Indian Legislature 
and one-third officials be appointed to inquire into the grievances of the. Sikh community and 
sto report on the Akali movements,” 
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Sir, it is not with the idea of making a speech that I move the Resolution 
which stands in my name: it is one of the gravest concern to the very exist- 
ence of our community. It is well known to you all that the Sikhs are a sect 
in the Punjab whose religious fervour is beyond dispute. From the time 
vt Guru Nanak we are by religious training non-violent. It was in the days 
of Mogul rule that persecution was begun against the Sikhs. One Mogul 
General in the reign of Aurungzeb went to each of the Sikh prisoners with 
the Koran in one hand and with a sword in the other and asked each one whe- 
ther he would like to give up his life or be converted to Muhammadanism, 
and every one of them preferred death rather than give up their religion. 
There can be no better testimony to religious fervour and the spirit of non- 
violence than the above. From the very beginning the Sikh religion was 
based on democratic principles and the Sikh temples or Gurdwaras were in 
charge of the Sangat, which, in their turn, used to be in charge of a leader 
elected by the Sangat. In old days these leaders used to be called Manjis. 
Gradually, these assemblies and congregations came to be unified through the 
influence of the Gurus and after Guru Gobind Singh the Sikhs ceased to have 
any personal Guru and the Panth thereafter used to be taken as their Guru. 
From this democratic form the lust for worldly power later on crept into the 
community which culminated during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
who endowed the Gurdwaras with big jagvrs. é 


With the advent of British rule the old relations between the Panth 
and the control of Gurdwaras were entirely upset. The local executive and 
financial officers began to encroach upon the rights and privileges of the San- 
gat in electing a Mahant, who, thereafter, being freed from the public control, 
began to usurp the properties of the Gurdwaras and by virtue of the riches. 
so obtained began to lead a degenerated and debauched life and to desecrate 
the holy Gurdwaras. I submit, Sir, that 1t was the British Government which, 
directly or indirectly through the influence of their subordinates, allowed 
the corrupt Mahants to be the master of the Gurdwaras. 


There were several cases in which the Sikhs could not get relief from the law 
courts to oust the debauched Mahants, who have in certain cases renounced 
Sikhism and publicly led corrupt lives with the aid of the Gurdwara funds ; 
one of such glaring cases of injustice is the case against the Mahant of Babe- 
di-Beri at Sialkot. The civil suits went on for generations, costing a huge 
amount of money and energy of the public but with no result. 


There was then nothing left to the Sikhs but to reform their temples by 
the pressure of public opinion as well as by suffering. The objects of the re- 
formers may be summarised as follows : 


1. To reform their temples and bring them under the Panthic control 
as they had been even during the times of the Gurus as well 
as during the Sikh rule. 


2. To observe their religious rites and ceremonies unmolested and un- 
interfered with. 


3. To remove the disabilities that are hampering their growth, de- 
velopment and organization as a community, as sanctioned by 
their Gurus. 
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The first struggle with the Government began in 1920,when on the august 
announcement of the Sri Akal Takht, a geneal gathering representing the differ- 
ent sections of the Sikh community was convened on the 15th November 
of that same year. In that meeting it was decided to form a representative 
Committee to manage the Golden Temple and several other shrines of the 
Province. But before the Committee actually came into existence the 
Government, being apprehensive of the control of the temples slipping away 
from their grasp, summoned His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to devise 
means as to the best means of keeping up the Government control. In order 
to avoid the temples and shrines falling into the hands of the real representa- 
tives of the Sikh community, the Government nominated 36 Sikhs to form a 
committee to control the management of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. 
But as these nominated persons had not the confidence of the community at 
large the Sikhs in their meeting of the 15th Novemter 1920 appointed a com- 
mittee of 175 persons representing the different sects and communities of the 
Sikhs. But, Sir, it will not be out of place to mention that the Sikhs out of 
liberality of their views and with a view to avoid a clash with the Govern- 
ment, included amongst the members of the managing committee so elected 
the 36 persons previously nominated by the Government. But the Government 
of the Punjab, feeling that their prestige was at stake, refused to recognise 
the elected body as the legal managing committee and tried in various ways 
to put obstacles in the way of the management of the temple and to bring 
in dissensions and discord amongst the Sikhs. As a result of this struggle 
the Government took away the keys of the Golden Temple from the Presi- 
dent of the Committee. This brought forth an agitation in the Punjab never 
heard of before. In order to suppress this agitation, Government went on 
with wholesale arrests. But, seeing that persecution was of no avail against 
a determined sect, Government, towards the beginning of November 
1921, released the prisoners. But in, the spring of 1922 Government tried 
to force legislation regarding Gurdwaras, which was very unpopular amongst 
the Sikhs and the Government, in order to avoid agitation against the Bill, 
arranged wholesale arrests of the Sikhs in 13 selected districts. But with it 
the agitation became stronger and sironger and the Government had to drop 
the Bill. In this way several times the Bill was introduced but ultimately was 
dropped. May I ask the Government whether the Sikhs were to blame for 
non-violence in all these instances or is the Government to be blamed for this 
sort of violence and repression, in order to thrust a piece of legislation on an 
unwilling people? I submit, Sir, it was the irresponsible executive who 
gradually have brought the Sikhs to their present straits. 

Here I may remind my Honourable Colleagues to remember that the Gurd- 
waras are more precicus to the Sikhs than even Swaraj. Sir, the way in which 
this struggle is being continued by the religious reformers and the sacrifices 
and sufferings of those innocent people far outstrip the martyrs of Europe in 
the middle ages. In order to explain the position more clearly, I may quote 
three specific instances. The Gurdwara at Tarn Taran became a hot-bed 
of all sorts of indecency. Pilgrims were forbidden to chant hymns, women’s 
modesty was outraged and girls were harassed. A Jatha of Akalis went there 
in January 1921 to ask the Mahant to mend is ways and come to terms with 
the committee elected by the Panth. The Mahant attacked the Akalis. The 
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Sikhs kept the vaw and spirit of non-violence and won the first battle which 
resulted in the affiliation of the shrine to the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. 

Next comes the Nankana Sahib tragedy. It is the birth place of Guru 
Nanak and as such the shrine and the Gurdwara were dearer and more loved 
than life itself. Mahant Narain Das, in charge of the shrine, gave himself 
up to a life of dissipation and debauchery and brought the Gurdwara into 
discredit. Once a girl and on another occasion six ladies were raped and I 
think, Sir, no sane blood can brook it calmly and patiently. It is only a foreign 
Government run by irresponsible executive officers that can tolerate such crimes 
and fight for the continuance of such désecration. Sir, when the Prabandhak 
Committee protested against such heinous crimes the Mahant fell upon the 
Akalis and molested them with hired ruffians armed with sticks, swords and 
guns. As a result many expired and many were wounded. The Mahant 
himself took the lead and shot right and left, and ordered the men to be burned 
alive. I submit, Sir, through such a cold-blooded massacre of 150 souls the 
second battle was won by strict adherence to non-violence. Hardly a few 
months passed after the tragedy and the Government changed their angle 
of vis'on, owing probably to the personal pique of some officials, and resorted 
to wholesale repression and arrests. It culminated in the re-instating of 
the discredited Mahants. 

The third is the famous Guru Ka Bagh affair. In 1922, the Mahant of 
the shrine made a compromise with the Committee, but, being emboldened 
by the persecutions and arrests, went back on his pledges. Further, he im- 
plored the help of the police and with its aid brought lawlessness in the name 
of law and order. In spite of the barbarities and atrocities the Akalis remained 
non-violent as ever. My Colleagues will be surprised to hear that there were 
1,300 cases of fractures, dislocations and contusions which were treated in the 
hospitals. The number of the arrests amounted to nearly 5,700. To take 
it to its climax, the Government launched on a campaign of attaching the 
properties of suspects in order to terrorise them. Here also the Akalis came 
out successful. In order to bring this movement to discredit, malicious fab- 
rications were circulated to set one community against the other. As a result, 
members of the Khilafat and the Congress Committees held a thorough in- 
quiry and declared these fabrications to be utter lies. 


The last one, I think, Sir, is the present Jaito affair on which I need not 


dilate, as it is so very well known to the House. Here also false reports are 
being circulated that the Jathas began the firing on which the Administrator 
was compelled to order firing. But, I may assure the House that the men who 
in sO many cases and under such provocative circumstances remained non- 
violent can never take to violence. Sir, it is with this idea in my mind and 
in order to dispel the doubts and grievances of our whole community, that 
I suggest that a Committee be formed for inquiring into all the grievances 
from which the whole community is suffering. Sir, may I ask the Government 
whether they want to see a contented or a discontented Punjab. Govern- 
ment should not so soon forget that it was through the bravery and gallantry 
of the Sikhs that the battles in Europe and Mesopotamia were won. Are 
the Government prepared to arrogate to themselves the stigma of ungrate- 
fulness? I hope not. 


——- 
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Now the issue isthat the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
and the Akali Dal are not political or revolutionary bodies. They have never 
asked for Swaraj and have never placed before themselves any political ob- 
jective. They have never demanded even the release of political: prisoners. 
And yet in each single conflict the Government have been dubbing their acti- 
vities as political and revolutionary, although in each case at the time of set- 
tlement they have had to admit the religious character of their work. Even 
talking about the keys of the Golden Temple was judicially declared to be 
political, and hundreds of Sikhs were convicted for merely holding. meetings 
or talking on the subject ; while the Government officials themselves were 
free to hold public meetings to discuss the very matter. And yet when 
peace was made the Government were pleased to declare about the same 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee that it was a body “ representing 
a large section of Sikh religious opinion on the subject of Gurdwaras,”’ and they 
asked the local officials to consult the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee or its local representatives in dealing with disputes over the manage- 
- ment of Gurdwaras and to give to their views “‘ the attention due to the re- 
presentations of a large section of Sikh religious sentiment.” In the struggle 
about Guru Ka Bagh, all sections of the community were deeply moved so 
far that retired military soldiers, whose loyalty could not be doubted, and even 
Sikh Sadhus who never think of politics, felt it their religious duty to go and 
get arrested or beaten at Guru Ka Bagh. But the Government went on drum- 
ming that it was a political affair. In the end when the Government realized 
their untenable position, they managed to withdraw from Guru Ka Bagh, and 
later on released the thousands of Akalis arrested on the mer't of the 
religious and humanitarian service rendered by the Shiroman Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee at the request of the Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, 
during the Hindu-Muhammadan riots of April 1923. The Government have 
themselves handed over to the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
the premier group of Gurdwaras at Amritsar and Tarn Taran, that is the Golden 
Temple and affiliated Gurdwaras. The Commission of Lahore made over 
the great temple of Nankana Sahib to the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. Many other Gurdwaras have been handed over to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee by their incumbents in the presence and 
with the approval of Government officials. Even the High Court of Calcutta 
passed an order appointing the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
as the trustee of the important Gurdwara of Bari Sangat at Calcutta. These 
Gurdwaras would not have been transferred to the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee with official assistance if the Government had not 
recognized the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee as a religious 
and representative body ot the Sikhs. 

The greatest proof of this recognition is the fact that in the Gurdwara 
Act, proposed and passed by the Punjab Government in November 1922 
solely by its official majority in the Legislative Council, the Shiromant Gur- 
dwara Prabandhak Committee is given the right of appointing one of three 
Commissioners to adjudicate upon Gurdwara disputes. That the whole 
community considers the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee as 
its representative is evident from the fact that in the last elections almost 
all the Sikh seats in the Punjab Council and Legislative Assembly have been 
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captured by candidates supported by the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. | 

Now in the Nabha affair, as the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee has voiced forth the deep and universal indignation of the Sikh Com- 
munity and the Government, on account of their own blunder, have found 
themselves in an uncomfortable position, the Government have again brought 
out their favourite weapon of defaming the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee as a revolutionary body and, swallowing all their previous decla- 
rations and tacit confessions about the religious and representative character 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, have declared it to be 
an unlawful association. 


Just as the Government have suffered from spasms of belief about the re- 
ligious or political character of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee, according as it has been found convenient, so have they been banning 
or allowing the wearing of kirpans (swords) by the Sikhs on different occa- 
sions. The law as it exists exempts the kirpan from all sorts of restrictions 
with regard to its manufacture, sale or wearing by Sikhs, or with regard to 
its size, shape, or measurement. In a notification issued in March 1920, the 
‘Government recognized that the kurpan and sword are identical. In spite 
of all this, in times of repression during the present movement, the Govern- 
ment have been prosecuting the Sikhs for wearing and manufacturing the kvr- 
pan ; while at other times they have left the Sikhs free to wear this religious 
symbol, and even courts have upheld this right. 


What the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and _ the 
Sikhs have all along wanted is a law that would ensure the control and manage- 
ment of all historical Gurdwaras by and under the direction of a central re- 
presentative body of Sikhs. It is significant that the present Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, which has been declared unlawful, in its 
very first meeting after the new election of 1923 passed a resolution reiterat- 
ing the demand for such a law and declared its intention to work it when 
passed. The Government have persistently refused to concede this point 
of a central body controlling all Gurdwaras and therefore there has been no 
settlement. 


The second demand of the Sikh community is that the kirpan, which is 
already de juro free, should be made de facto free, and, if the Government 
think that the law is something else, then let the law be amended accord- 
ing to the Sikh religious principles concerning the kirpan. 


As for the Jaito affair, Sir, the Sikhs cannot tolerate any interference with 
their right of religious liberty and free worship. All restrictions about access 
to and worship in the Gurdwara at Jaito should be immediately removed. 
As for the Nabha affair, Sir, the position of the Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee has all along been very clear and simple. The Sikhs believe that the 
severance of the Maharaja from the administration of the State was not volun- 
tary, but was brought about by intimidation and intrigue in order to deal 
a side blow to the Gurdwara reform movement. The Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee has declared from the beginning that it is up to the Go- 
vernment either to convince the Sikh community that this severance was 
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voluntary, or right the wrong done. In the circumstances, Sir, I would 
appeal to the whole House, irrespective of the fact that they are Hindus or 
Muhammadans, Brahmins or non-Brahmins, Parsis or Jews, Government 
or non-official Members, to give the Resolution a cordial support, so that a 
calmer atmosphere may prevail in the Punjab. 

i move my _ Resolution. 


Mr. H. Calvert (Punjab: Nominated Official): Sir, the whole difficulty 
which my distinguished friend, Sardar Gulab Singh, has referred to is one 
which, without any shadow of doubt whatever, has caused all of us, who 
are proud of being Punjabis, very extreme pain during the last few years, 
and we all of us, Sir, whether we are Christians or Muhammadans, feel very 
deep sympathy indeed with the Sikhs in their present trouble. I have, Sir, 
for 25 years lived among them, worked among them, worked under them, 
and worked over them. I have Sikhs on my staff. I have Sikh colleagues, 
I have many thousands of Sikh members in my societies, and no one who has 
worked in intimate touch with them, as I have done, can help but feel the very 
deepest sympathy with them in the trouble into which they have drifted. 
Sir, it is unfortunate that the history of the Sikhs is rather a troubled history. 
In the troublous times in which Sikhism was founded, things were done which 
perhaps are best now forgotten, but unfortunately the Sikhs always have been 
a minority in the Punjab, and, Sir, it perhaps is only natural that minorities 
should be somewhat pugnacious. Now, Sir, I do not wish to go over, point 
by point, the various statements made by the Honourable Member from Lyall- 
pur. I do not think he has done justice to the Punjab Government. I do 
not think he has given a strictly accurate account of the efforts of that Govern- 
ment, the really sincere efforts of that Government to find a solution for this 
severe problem. The trouble, so far as I can see, arises from the fact that 
within the Sikhs themselves, there are many sects, and the beginning of this 
trouble is really an internal dispute between the followers of the earlier Gurus 
and the followers of the later Gurus. The shrines are largely controlled by 
Udasis who are regarded by the Sikhs as Hindus, inasmuch as they are not 
baptised according to Sikh rites, but, after all, in a country where religious 
liberty is maintained, every one is perfectly free to follow the religion he desires, 
and the attempt made by certain sects of Sikhs to take possession of shrines 
in the legal possession of others has had to be resisted. The Punjab Govern- 
ment has recognised extreme difficulty, because it so happens that a large num- 
ber of these Holy Places were founded by the followers of the earlier Gurus 
and they remain in the possession of the followers of the earlier Gurus who 
have never acknowledged the later Gurus, and the main dispute is that, while 
about 90 per cent. of the Sikh population are followers of the 
tenth Guru and a small minority are followers of the first Guru, this small 
minority are in possession of many of the Holy Places. That, Sir, 
is the rock on which all attempts to discover a solution of this difficulty have 
been wrecked. Both sides can plead religious liberty, and the Punjab Go- 
vernment has failed to find a way of reconciling these two Sikh sects. Now, 
Sir, one of the biggest difficulties which we have met with in trying to find 
a solution is to find a representative of the Sikhs. There are in the Punjab 
three bodies which claim to represent the Sikhs. The first and the oldest 
is called the Singh Sabha, the second is the Tat Khalsa which founded the Chief 
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Khalsa Diwan, and, lastly, there has been started the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee. The Punjab Government is faced with the difficulty 
of finding out which of these three bodies represents the Sikhs. The Singh 
Sabha is more or less weak comparatively. The Tat Khalsa is getting nu- 
merically stronger and the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
has come in with tremendous energy and absorbed public attention. But, 
Sir, a Government which desires to show perfect equality of treatment to all 
classes cannot accede to the wishes of the most vociferous class. It must 
also defend the rights of those who are quite prepared to abide by the law 
and go to the law. I do not think, Sir, any object will be gained by tra- 
versing the statements of my Honourable friend which I think are inaccurate, 
because I think the main Resolution is a broader one and it will not depend 
on whether the Punjab Government did or did not do right in this or that 
particular item of recent history. Within the Sikhs themselves they have 
yet further trouble. During the war, a very large number of Sikhs of cer- 
tain classes rose to high positions based on their distinguished record in the 
great struggle. These have received titles of the rank of Captain, Lieutenant, 
and so on. When they come back to their villages and wish to go to their 
own shrines and do religious observances, they are forbidden entry. That 
is a purely internal question of the Sikhs which no Government can possibly 
deal with and yet an internal question between the Mazhbi and Ramdasia 
Sikhs on the one hand and the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
Sikhs on the other is being hurled at Government as if Government some- 
-how was at the root of this treatment of a certain class of Sikhs. I lay stress 
on this point, Sir, to try and give Honourable Members some idea or 
the causes of the failure of the Punjab Government to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement. The difficulty is to find a representative of the Sikhs and to find 
a settlement which will be acceptable to all the Sikhs. It is very easy indeed 
‘to find a settlement agreeable to the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee or to find one agreeable perhaps to other portions of the Sikh community, 
but it has proved impossible to find one acceptable to all the Sikhs, because, 
Sir, as my Honourable friend pointed out, the Sikhs are incurably democratic. — 
They will not acknowledge any leader. Any person who appears as leader 
‘to-day, if he is accepted by Government as leader, is promptly opposed to- 
morrow by some one else as leader. 


Now, Sir, I think this Resolution is one which should have been moved 
in the Punjab Legislative Council. It concerns almost entirely the Punjab 
Government and I feel sure that, if it was moved there, it will receive the ut- 
most sympathy from all the Members of that Council. I feel sure that all 
the Members of the Punjab Legislative Council are anxious to arrive at some 
solution of this question, and I feel sure that the Government of Punjab also 
is most anxious to welcome any suggestions for a satisfactory solution, and 
I wish my Honourable friend could see his way to withdraw this motion from 
this Assembly and ask his friends in the Punjab Legislative Council to move 
it there and to try and secure a committee he desires within the Punjab it- 
self. I do not think, Sir, any object can be gained by appealing to gentle- 
men from other provinces whose knowledge of the very difficult and compli- 
cated history of the Sikhs is perhaps somewhat inadequate, or by carrying 
on a debate in this Assembly where again the matter might be regarded as 
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political or religious or, as happened just now, involving disputes between 
the Sikhs and other communities rather than merely a dispute between differ- 
ent portions of the Sikh community itself. In view of these great difficulties, 
I should like my Honourable friend to consider the advisability of withdraw-- 
ing this Resolution. ‘ 


Sardar Kartar Singh (Hast Punjab: Sikh): Sir, the Honourable Mr. 
Calvert has said that there is some difficulty in finding out a representative 
among the Sikhs. I submit that that is wrong. The Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee is a representative body of the Sikhs. No doubt 
the Sikhs are democratic people, but they recognise the Shiromani Gurdwara, 
Prabandhak Committee as their representative body. If the Government 
want to settle any troubles, they can easily settle them with this Committee. 
Then the Honourable Member said that there was no leader among the Sikhs 
and that they did not know with whom to settle. That is a lame excuse. 
If the Government want to settle the matters, they can do so. If they do 
not want to settle, then they can bring forward these excuses. | 


Then, Sir, as regards kzrpans there is a real trouble. The Arms Act lays 
down that the sirpans worn or possessed by the Sikhs are free from all sorts 
of restrictions and prohibitions contained in the Act. But still we find that 
Sikhs wearing kirpans are prosecuted. When the Government start on a. 
_ policy of repression, then these gentlemen are prosecuted and when the 

Government are a bit lenient, they do not prosecute them. I do not understand 
how the law changes within a few months. Sometines they do prosecute them 
and sometimes they do not. Sometimes they declare that the Sikhs are en- 
titled to wear swords even. They have issued communiqués saying that, if 
a Sikh wears a sword or a kirpan, he will not be prosecuted. But at other 
. times they prosecute a Sikh wearing a long kirpan. Is that not a genuine grie- 
vance? Have the Punjab Government done anything to remove that grie- 
vance? Have the Punjab Government applied to the Government of India 
to amend the Act if the Punjab Government think that the law is something 
else and that it is not in accord with the religious principles of the Sikhs. The 
best way for the Punjab Government would have been to have the law amended 
if they wanted to have that grievance of the Sikhs settled. I submit, Sir, 
that a question was asked in the Punjab Legislative Council and the Govern- 
ment themselves were very doubtful. Sardar Sundar Singh in reply to a 
question said that the Government themselves were doubtful whether the manu- 
facturing of kirpans was prohibited or not and whether a license was required 
or not. They themselves are doubtful and still they are prosecuting persons 
for manufacturing kirpans. When they themselves are doubtful, why not 
settle it? Why did they not pass any law on the subject ? 


I submit that there are real genuine grievances of the Sikhs which the 
Punjab Government have done nothing to redress. It is not difficult to find 
out what those grievances are and to trace the 
causes of the discontent among the Sikhs. I 
submit, Sir, that Government are directly responsible for them. The Sikhs 
) enlisted in large numbers, to save the British from the hands of the Germans, 
They fought bravely and wherever there has been hard fighting to be done, 
Sikhs were found in the forefront maintaining their reputation for steadfast 
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fidelity and a dauntless spirit. The British Government, with the help of the 
Indian armies and expecially of the Sikhs, were successful in beating and 
defeating the Germans. The Sikhs naturally expected that the Government 
would reward them for their services, but they were rewarded with the Row- 
latt Act, and, when meetings of protest were held against the passing of the 
Rowlatt Act on the sacred Baisakhi day in the town of their Gurus at Amritsar, 
they got the reward in the shape of bullets from General Dyer at J allianwala 
Bagh. No one can forget the Jallianwala Bagh massacre in which the Sikhs 
paid a very heavy toll. It was a fair of the Sikhs on that day and many vil- 
lagers, many Sikhs, went there simply to pay their homage to the Golden 
Temple. They attended the meeting and these innocent men who did not 
know what was happening there were shot down. 


The stopping of the Hansili aqueduct at Amritsar, the tragedy of the 
Komagata Maru, the shooting of innocent Sikhs at Budge Budge, indiscrimi- 
nate arrests and internments of Canada-returned Sikhs, the Jillianwala Bagh 
massacre, the brutal treatment of Sikh prisoners in jail, the beating of the 
Sikhs at Guru Ka Bagh, the beating of the Guru Ka Bagh released prisoners 
by the police and the military at Rawalpindi railway station, the wholesale 
and indiscriminate arrests of about 1,700 Akalis in the month of March, 1922, 
the snatching of the keys of the Golden Temple from the President of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, the imprisonment of about 
200 persons who had protested against the illegal action of the Government, 
the interruption of Akhand Panth at Gangsar, and to crown all, the ruth- 
less massacre of several Sikhs at Jaito are all valid grievances of the Sikhs. 
Sir, the chief grievance of the Sikhs is the unsympathetic attitude of the Go- 
ernment towards the Gurdwara movement. Otherwise, there would have 
been no trouble. 


The Gurdwaras were originally under the direct control of the Gurus or 
their agents. The Gurdwara is dearer to the Sikhs than anything else in 
the world. It is the house of their own Gurus and it is a place where they are 
-entitled to go whenever they like. After Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru, 
the Panth, that is, the whole Sikh community, was recognised as the repre- 
sentative of the Guru on earth and the control of the Gurdwaras passed into 
the hands of the Panth. In the time of the Sikh rule the Gurdwaras were 
controlled by the Panth through the local Sangats. The management of the 
‘Golden Temple, Amritsar, was in the hands of a committee of Sardars drawn 
from all parts of the country, and its President was Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
himself. The Mahants or Granthis of the Gurdwaras were always appointed 
or removed by local Sangats and the property attached to the Gurdwaras 
was considered to be the property of the respective Gurdwaras. The Mahants 
were mere managers who met their personal expenditure out of the income, but 
they could not alienate the property. The first charge on income was the main- 
tenance of service, free kitchen and other institutions of the Gurdwaras. 


With the advent of the British rule the old relations between the Panth 
and the Mahants were entirely upset. The Mahants, who were practically 
servants of the Panth, became virtually the proprietors of the temples. At 
the time of the appointment of a new Mahant the old form of convening the 
Sangat was kept up. But in reality the functions of the Sangat were encroach- 
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ed upon by local officials. Being no longer responsible to the community, 
the Mahants began to appropriate the income of the Gurdwaras to their own 
use and began to sell the property belonging to the Gurdwaras. Irresponsi- 
bility and wealth inevitably resulted in immorality, and the places of wor- 
ship became the haunts of evil men. The ritual also became corrupt. 


The Golden Temple at Amritsar and important Gurdwaras affiliated to it 
were directly controlled by Government. The Sikhs, seeing that there was 
a great deal of mismanagement of the Gurdwara property and that many 
Mahants were leading evil lives, thought of reforming the temples. They 
went to law courts, but the defective laws, coupled with the unsympathetic 
attitude of the Government gave little chance of success. Some cases like 
those of Babe-de-Beri and Bawali Sahib were fought in law courts for a long 
time, for two or three generations, without any result. 


In spite of the persistent demands of the Sikh community, the Govern- 
ment did not hand over control and management of the Golden Temple to 
‘the Sikhs which it could easily do, and since 1905 the Sikhs have been clamour- 
ing for the Panthic contro! of the historical Gurdwaras. But was it difficult 
for the Punjab Government to hand over the control of the Golden Temple 
to the Sikhs? Could they not find a representative body of Sikhs who could 
control that Gurdwara, the premier Gurdwara in the Punjab ? 


In November 1920, the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
‘was organised on an elective basis. The Government then handed over the 
control of the Gurdwaras at Amritsar to the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
‘Committee. 

In February, 1921, the horrible tragedy of Nankana Sahib took place and 
about 150 Sikhs were ruthlessly murdered and burnt and some were burnt 
alive. And this mighty Government knowing full well that Narain Dass was 
collecting arms and ammunition to kill the Sikhs, took no steps to stop the ca- 
tastrophe. Instead of sympathising with the Sikhs the Government began 
to arrest several leading Sikhs on extremely frivolous and baseless charges. 
Hundreds of Akalis were arrested and imprisoned. The discredited Mahants 
‘were restored in the temple. 


The callous disregard of the Sikh rights, the relentless persecution of the 
Sikhs, the reckless flouting of public opinion and arbitrary interference with 
the Gurdwaras and the kirpan were very keenly felt by all the Sikhs. 


The Government in 1921 snatched the keys of the Golden Temple from 
the President of the Shiromani Committee. This action of the Government 
‘was very keenly resented. There was a great uproar and those who protested 
were flung into jail. After about 200 persons were imprisoned, the Govern- 
ment restored the keys and released the prisoners on the 11th January, 1922. 
The Government, Sir, although they recognised they had done a wrong act, 
thought that by the release of these prisoners and the handing over of the keys 
of the Golden Temple, they had been defeated, and so took it as a lowering of 
their prestige. Hardly two months had elapsed when by a well arranged 
coup about 1,700 Sikhs were arrested in 13 selected districts of the Punjab. 
It is remarkable that Government always brought the Gurdwara Bill simul- 
taneously with an attempt to crush the Gurdwara movement as if to overawe 
the Sikhs into accepting an unsatisfactory measure. In July, 1922, the Shi- 
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romani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee refused to consider the Bill as 
long as hundreds of Akalis were kept in jail. 

Then came the Guru Ka Bagh affair. That must be fresh in the minds 
of Honourable Members of this House and many of them have, I believe, 
actually witnessed what happened there. The struggle at Guru Ka Bagh 
began with the arrest of five Akalis belonging to the Gurdwara for cutting 
wood for the Gurdwara kitchen from a grove of kikar trees which belonged to 
the Gurdwara. The Government forgot that the Sikhs had been cutting 
wood from the grove of kikar trees ever since they came into possession of Gurd- 
wara by a compromise with the Mahant. The property of the Gurdwara was 
only a trust property meant only for the maintenance of the Gurdwara and 
its institutions like a free kitchen and it cannot be used for any other purpose. 
The Government’s position was therefore false in starting criminal proceedings 
against those in control of the Gurdwara. The Government was bent upon 
crushing the Akali movement and this is evident from the fact that, when, 
at the outset, the Mahant was ready to make a compromise, it was the Deputy 
Commissioner who prevented the settlement. The Akalis were mercilessly 
beaten by the police under the orders of the Government and, when the Govern- 
ment was tired of beating the Akalis, they gave up beating and resorted to mak- 
ing arrests. The numbers of arrests had reached the appalling figure of 5,605, 
when the Government stopped further arrests and got out of an awkward posi- 
tion through the intervention of Sir Ganga Ram. The Government felt their 
mistake in supporting the action of the Deputy Commissioner, but they had 
been earnestly advised this time not to yield openly as they had done pre- 
viously. Therefore, though convinced of the futility of keeping the Akalis 
in jail even after the Punjab Council had passed a Resolution for their release, 
they persisted in keeping them incarcerated until very shabbily they ordered. 
their release on the merit of the help afforded to the Government by the Shi- 
romani Committee in maintaining peace between Hindus and Muhammdans. 
in Amritsar in April, 1923. The atmosphere was again becoming calm and 
there was a good prospect of peace between the Government and the Sikhs. 
But the Government again plunged the Sikh community into a turmoil of agi- 
tation by deposing the Maharaja of Nabha. The Sikh community thought 
that it was a blow aimed at their organisation and a side attack on the Re- 


form movement of which the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. 


is the custodian and with one voice urged upon the Committee to take up the 
matter and get the wrong righted by all peaceful and legitimate means. The 
Committee took up the matter and had as yet done nothing except publishing 


the true facts about the so-called abdication of the Maharaja and asking the: 


Viceroy to refute those facts, when the Government started a new hunt of the 
Sikhs. The Government felt that their inability to controvert the facts given 
out by the Committee had shaken the ground from underneath their feet 
and they so lost their head, so that, instead of reasonably meeting the voice 
of protest, they began to suppress all expressions of sympathy even by the 
subjects of the exiled Maharaja. Sikhs were arrested for making speeches 
and taking out processions in sympathy with the Maharaja on the preposterous 
charge of disobeying that very Maharaja’s standing orders. When arrests were 
made in a diwan held at Jaito in the Nabha State,the Sikhs assembled and sat 


down to do nothing else but to recite the Holy Granth night and day and pray’ 
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for the Maharaja. But this also they were not allowed. The place of meet- 
ing and the Gurdwara were both blockaded and no food or water was allowed 
to goin. The Sikhs began to starve and, as they were obliged to ease them- 
selves close to where they sat, insanitary conditions began to prevail and many 
fell sick. In this condition the continuous reading of the Holy Granth became 
impossible outside the Gurdwara and they asked the Sikhs in the Gurdwara 
to start the Akhand Path inside. This was on the 14th September, 1923. 
The officials, who were determined not to allow even holy reading and praying 
for the Maharaja, came with a military force and arrested the whole congre- 
gation assembled round the Holy Granth outside the Gurdwara. Then the 
armed soldiers in uniform were taken into the Gurdwara itself where the Sikhs 
sat listening to the Akhand Path. The whole congregation including the 
reciter and the attendants were arrested and what was an unprecedented 
sacrilege the Granthi actually reciting at the moment was caught hold of 
by his arms and dragged away and arrested. This interference with the 
sacred reading was a grave desecration according to the Sikh religion. This 
interruption was admitted even by the Associated Press telegram, published 
in the “Tribune” of September 19th, 1923. Later on, when a storm of indig- 
nation burst out in the Sikh community, the Nabha officials concerned in the 
sacrilege tried to explain it away by giving out that the reading was continued 
up to a finish. Even if this be accepted as true, it is no defence, because the 
act of worship of the particular Sikh congregation was interrupted and im- 
properly ended when the listeners and the reciters who had begun the cere- 
mony were forcibly removed and the closing prayer, which is an essential 
part of the ceremony, was not made as they would have made it. I may 
say one thing here, when the Akhand Path ceremony is taking place, nobody 
can give any lecture or make a speech. There was no occasion for disturbing 
the reciting. It was.altogether wrong on their part. The news of this 
desecration spread like wild-fire and the very next morning a party of Sikhs 
gathered from the neighbourhood to go and restart the Akhand Path. But 
they were not allowed to go. From 14th September, the day of the dese- 
eration, the prohibition was made absolutely rigid. Sikh pilgrims from all 
quarters began topour in to assert their religious right of freely visiting the Gur- 
dwara and performing the Akhand Path and other acts of worship. All those 
who went were arrested and beaten and humiliated. After some time the 
Government officials began to offer to the daily arriving batches of Sikh pil- 
grims that they could be allowed a temporary access to the Gurdwara on the 
condition that they would agree to go back immediately after merely doing 
obeisance to the Holy Granth in Gurdwara. To this the Sikhs could never 
agree, as it would mean conceding the elementary right of religious liberty 
and free worship. Nearly six months have gone by and more than 5,000 
Sikh pilgrims have walked to Jaito and been arrested. A Jatha of 500 people 
were not allowed to go and perform their worship at the Gurdwara. Though 
they remained non-violent, they were fired on and many persons were killed. 
I submit, Sir, that this ruthless massacre is unprecedented. 

Mr. President : I must ask the Honourable Member to bring his remarks 
to a close. | 

Sardar Kartar Singh : My submission is that these are the legitimate 
grievances of the Sikhs and, if the Government are prepared to redress those 
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grievances, this is the best time for the Government. The Government should 
not put the community to trouble and interfere with their religious rights and 
Government should make the Sikhs feel that their religion is free from inter- 
ference. The best way to solve the difficulty is to appoint a Committee of 
independent impartial persons, in whom the public may have confidence, 
to inquire into the grievances of the Sikhs and to find out the causes of dis- 
content and to suggest measures for their redress. Sir, no Committee 
appointed would be of any use unless it commands the confidence of the Sikhs. 
For this purpose I have an amendment to move. The Committee suggested 
by me would command the confidence of the public. I move that in place 
of the original Resolution the following amendment be adopted : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee con- 
sisting of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Dr. H. S. Gour, Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Maulvi Muhammad 
Yakub and Sardar Gulab Singh with two officials to be nominated by the Government be appoint- 


ed to inquire into the grievances of the Sikh community and make recommendations at an early 
date to remove the present impasse between the Government and the Sikh community.” 


Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions; Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I beg to move the following amendment : 


‘** This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council. ‘ ; ies 


Mr. President : One amendment at a time is enough. 


Dr. H. S. Gour: Sir, there can be no doubt that the Sikh community 
have a grievance. That is stated by the Honourable Mover of the Resolu- 
tion and admitted by Mr. Calvert, an official from the Punjab. The Honour- 
able Mover of the Resolution has pointed out that the Sikhs have complaints 
which extend over a period of years and that these complaints have been 
accumulating and are becoming daily more and more aggravated in  inten- 
sity and force. The Honourable Mr. Calvert has admitted that the Punjab 
Government have failed to find a satisfactory solution to the Sikh discontent. 
That is an admission which justifies the Honourable Mover’s appeal to this 
House to appoint a Committee to inquire into the causes of the Sikh discon- 
tent and to suggest remedies for its removal. Within the last few days Honour- 
able Members of this House have been besieged with a large quantity of litera- 
ture on the subject. I have myself talked to a very large number of Sikh 
friends and they assure me that the real cause of discontent amongst the Sikh 
community in the Punjab is the religious and political reform movement, which 
the orthodox community in enjoyment of their privileges and power stoutly 
resist and oppose and the reformers complain that these orthodox people are 
supported by the Local Government. Now, Sir, we are not here concerned 
with the question as to who is right or who is wrong, because if we knew this 
there would be no occasion to ask this House to appoint a Committee to in- 
quire. The very fact that the Honourable Mover of this Resolution wants 
this House to appoint a committee to investigate postulates that the causes 
which the one party assert and which the other deny are neither admitted by 
the one side nor the other and must be submitted to the arbitrament of an 
independent and impartial tribunal. That is a part of the case which, I sub- 
mit, neither my Sikh friends not the Honourable Mr. Calvert can controvert, 
because he has admitted that it is a case for inquiry but a case which must be 
laid before the local Council in the Punjab. But in the very same breath in 
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which he makes the suggestion he confesses to the inability of the Punjab 
Government to find a solution. 


Mr. H. Calvert : I said a solution satisfactory to all sects of the Sikhs. 


Dr. H.S.Gour : No solution is possible unless it satisfies the majority of 
the people affected by it. 


Mr. H. Calvert: All. 


Dr. H. S. Gour: If my Honourable friend, Mr. Calvert, is an idealist 
and is looking for a solution which will satisfy all persons and all communities 
he is striving at an ideal which in this mundane world is impossible of realiza- 
tion. What we can find is a solution which will appeal to reasonable men, 

-which will satisfy the grievances of the majority, and if a few malcontents 
remain, they are people who must submit to the reasonable solution which the 
independent Committee of inquiry will find and by which the bulk of the com- 
munity will be guided and bound. That is all that a Committee can do; 
that is all that the Committee is expected to do. Beyond that if any Com- 
mittee aspires to achieve a result, it is striving for an impossibility. 


Now, Sir, the causes which the Honourable Mover of this Resolution has 
set out as leading to the discontent amongst our fellow subjects in the Pun- 
jab are widely different to the causes ascribed by the Honourable Mr. Calvert. 
The Honourable Mover of the Resolution complains that there are four root 
causes which have led up to the present unsatisfactory situation in the Punjab. 
The first and foremost relates to the Gurdwaras which the reforming Akalis 
wish to manage for the purpose for which they were primiraly intended (Mr. 
H. Calvert: “ No.”) The other side say: “ No: if you have any rights es- 
tablish them in a court of law. From time immemorial these Gurdwaras 
have been in the possession of persons who are in their present occupation, 
and you shall not molest them or disturb their possession.” That is a plau- 
sible view. The other side complain that these Gurdwaras are in the nature 
of a public trust and belong to the community who have the right of supervi- 
sion and control which they wish to assert. That is the case of the Akalis. 
‘Turning, Sir, to the question of the kirpan. I submit that it is a comparatively 
minor question. 


The third cause concerns the deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha. I 
do not wish to go into that question beyond simply finding in it a cause which 
the Akalis regard as one which has tended to exacerbate their feelings. They 
say that the Maharaja of Nabha was the Akali leader and he has been sacri- 
‘ficed on that ground. The Government say, his administration was such that 
the Government of India, representing the paramount power, could no longer 
tolerate it. These are the two views ; the views of the Akalis and the views 
of the Government. We do not know who is right and who is wrong, but the 
fact remains that the matter has not yet been examined by an impartial and 
independent Committee of inquiry. 

The Akalis desire that an independent Committee should investigate these 
causes and. suggest remedies for their redress by the Central Government. 
‘The Honourable Mr. Calvert would have all these questions investigated 
by a local Committee appointed by the Punjab Government. He has al- 
ready said that the Punjab Government has not been able to find a satisfactory 
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solution and I would therefore suggest that it is perhaps time that in the calm 
and placid atmosphere of the Central Legislature (The Honourable Sir Mal- 
colm Haileu: “Hear, hear ”’), unbiassed and unprejudiced (4 Voice: “un- 
fettered’”) by local feelings, prepossessions and prejudices, a solution satis- 
factory to all parties might be found ; and I therefore support the principle 
underlving the Resolution of the Honourable Mover. But I would suggest, 
Sir, that his Resolution is much too detailed and does not give sufficient lati- 
tude to the Government to appoint a suitable Committee ; and, if you will 
permit me, Sir, I would therefore ask him to accept my amendment and make 
it his own, and that that amendment be carried, so that Government may be 
in a position to appoint an independent Committee of inquiry to investigate 
into the causes of Sikh discontent. I therefore move my amendment, which 
runs as follows : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to be so pleased as to- 
appoint a Committee consisting of official and non-official Members of the House to inquire 


into the causes of discontent prevailing among the Sikh community and to report on what 
measures should be adopted to remove the same.” 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I offer my cordial support to the proposal 
which has been put forward by Sardar Gulab Singh. He has fully explained 
how the situation—the present situation—has arisen in which it has become 
necessary for him to put forward the motion that he has placed before the 
House. I would like briefly to draw attention to some of the salient feature 
of that situation. The Sikhs as a body are known to have been among the 
most loyal subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor. Their loyalty has 
been acknowledged on numerous occasions. Their valour has been admired 
and respected and memorials to that valour have been erected by subscriptions 
raised by Europeans as well as Indians. . In the last war 125,000 of them were 
recruited to fight the King’s battles in the Hast, the Far East and in the fields 
of Europe. That such a community should have such a grievance so many 
grievances, as have been brought to the notice of this Assembly by Sardar 
Gulab Singh, is a tragedy. But it is a tragedy ; the fact has to be recognised ; 
and how has that tragedy been brought about ? Sardar Gulab Singh has told 
us that shortly after the war the attitude of the Government of the Punjab. 
altered towards the Sikh community as well as towards the rest of the Indian 
community. I do not want to go over the grounds which were common to 
the community as a whole. During the war the Government of the Punjab 
patted the community, encouraged them, coaxed them, flattered them, to get 
as many recruits as they could for fighting the Kings battles. As soon as the 
armistice was signed, the attitude of that Government changed, as also did 
the attitude of the Government of India. But I will not deal with all the 
incidents which arose out of that attitude. I will strictly confine myself to 
the questions which particularly related to the Sikh community and I will start 
from the time when the Sikhs organised themselves into a Gurdwara Praban- 
dhak Committee to reform their Gurdwaras, their sacred places. They 
organised themselves as a body, they registered themselves as a society. 
Shortly after they had so registered themselves, one of the first things which 
happened was the kirpan affair.. Everybody here understands that a kirpan 
13 a sword worn by the Sikhs. It mzy be exactly like a full sword or it may be 
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a small sword, but a kirpan means a sword and it has been so worn. It has 
been worn by Sikhs during all the time that we know of, It is an embiem 
of their religion. While the Government of India rewarded the rest of India 
or rather acknowledged that it was just to remove the grievance of the whole 
of India in the matter of wearing swords, while it ruled that a license would no 
longer be required for wearing swords, throughout the rest of India, they had 
not the gratitude, they had not the fairness, to declare that the people of che 
Punjab would also be free from that license. They continued the rule which 
required that a license should be obtained for a sword in the Punjab, as if 
that was the reward for all the bravery which the people of the Punjab had 
shown during the war and in previous years. But the Sikhs did not ask for 
- freedom to carry full swords. They wore the kirpan and the Government 
began to quarrel with them. ,The Government have nowhere laid down what 
the measure of a kirpan should be ; and yet the Government began to prosecute 
the Sikhs, because the kirpan, according to the ideas of some officers of the 
Government, was a bit longer than they thought it should be. It was a mere 
imagination, a mere fancy, a mere whim. Nowhere was any law laid down 
which defined the measure of the kirpan, and it is incredible but it is a fact 
that hundreds of respectable Sikhs, men of position, men of character as high 
as that of anybody in the land, were persecuted, prosecuted, put into prisons 
for wearing kirpans or manufacturing them. Among them I need mention 
only one Sardar Kharak Singh, a fine man, an honourable man, who was given 
one year’s imprisonment for manufacturing kirpans which Sikhs were held to 
be free to wear. Another, a retired officer of Government, Sirdar Khazan 
Singh, was similarly treated, punished and imprisoned. This went on for 
some time. The Government found out their mistake and dropped the kirpan 
affair, but not until a great amount of suffering, unjust and unjustifiable 
suffering, had been inflicted upon a number of very fine men of the Sikh 
‘community. 

Then came the keys affair. The Government interfered with the manage- 
ment of the Golden Temple. It used to appoint the manager, and it would 
not allow the Sikh community to exercise the control which they were entitled 
to exercise in the management of the Temple. The trouble—or what shall I 
I call it by, it was neither a struggle nor a fight, but it was a miserable mis- 
management of the affair—went on for some time. And after prosecuting 
Sikhs, persecuting Sikhs, because they held meetings to condemn the action 
of the Government in appointing their own man to manage the Temple, and 
after sending several hundreds of persons to jail over the keys affair, the 
Government discovered their mistake. They let off those persons whom they 
had imprisoned and invited the Sikhs to accept the keys. The Sikhs would 
not accept the keys unless the Government released the gentlemen who had 
been sent to jail over them. The Government held back for a time, but even- 
tually ungracefully yielded and handed over the keys to the same gentlemen 
who had been imprisoned for having led the agitation over the delivery of the 
keys to the Sikh community. 

Then came a third trouble. After the keys affair, there was the Guru Ka 
Bagh business. The Mahants are a well known set of persons among the Sikhs 
who were in charge of Gurdwaras. There are some among them who are of 
very good character, but not all of them are of good character, and the Sikhs 
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object to these men remaining in charge of Gurdwaras. Their intention was 
to make arrangements with the Mahants, to give them allowances, to allow 
them to pass their lives as handsomely as they could, and yet to free the 
Gurdwaras from their mismanagement and control. The Sikhs entered into 
an arrangement with the Mahant at Guru Ka Bagh, but an officious official at 
Amritsar could not bear the thought of it. He created trouble and five 
Sikhs were punished because they had cut some trees in the Guru Ka Bagh, 
which, they held, belonged to the Gurdwara. 5,700 persons were arrested and 
imprisoned and treated most brutally, as I myself saw when I was present 
at the Guru Ka Bagh on two occasions. They were treated as no human 
being should have been treated by any man who claimed to be human, or 
claimed to be a gentleman. And yet that was done in the presence of several 
officers of Government. The thing went on. 1,300 persons were disgracefully 
wounded and about 5,700 persons were imprisoned, Eventually a friend of 
the Government and of the Sikhs, who could not bear the sight of it, came ta 
the rescue of Government He obtained a lease of the disputed land and made. 
it over to the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. We thought that that was. 
the end of the unpleasant and unhappy trouble between the Government and 
the Sikhs. Unfortunately there was a riot between Hindus and Muhammadans 
in Amritsar. It was a small riot. The Sikhs came forward to stand 
between those who were fighting, between the few men that were fighting 
and restored order. The Government once more appreciated the contribution 
of the Sikhs to the maintenance of law and order. They released the men 
who were in jail, and one could have imagined then, at any rate, that 
there would be no more of these unwise prosecutions of Sikhs. But it was 
not to be. 

Shortly after, or some time after, the Maharaja of Nabha was deposed 
or made to sever his connection with his State. It was said on behalf of 
the Government that he had voluntarily abdicated. The Sikhs challenged 
this statement. The Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee is a body which the 
Government have recognised to be representative of a large section of Sikh 
religious opinion. Mr. Calvert is wrong, utterly wrong, and his remarks have 
been entirely misleading, when he said that the Sikhs have no leaders, and that. 
the Government do not know with whom they should deal. The Government 
have in their communiqués acknowledged that the Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee is representative of a large section of Sikh religious opinion and they 
have instructed their local officers to consult the Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee in all matters which may arise relating to Gurdwaras. 

This Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, as the representative of Sikh 
religious opinion, naturally felt sympathy with the Maharaja who is one of 
the three important Sikh Princes in the Phulkian States. The facts which 
were published did not satisfy the Committee that the Maharaja had been 
properly dealt with. They passed a Resolution condemning the action of the 
Government and asking the Government to publish the facts which would 
justify the separation of the Maharaja from his State. They did not ask for 
anything more. They merely passed a Resolution on the 5th and 6th of August 
last in which they asked that the Government should publish such facts as. 
would satisfy the Sikh community that the Maharaja had really voluntarily 
abdicated his throne. The Government did not accept the challenge. But 
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what did the Sikhs do? Finding that the Government would not make a 
response, the Sikhs decided that on the 9th September they should observe a 
Nabha Day. There were processions and diwans were held all over the country 
to express their sympathy with the Maharaja and to express their indignation 
at the action of the Government The Government did not find fault with 
my Muhammadan countrymen when they raised a protest against the Khilafat 
arrangement which had been arrived at by the Treaty of Sévres, when the 
Hindus stood in a body with their Muhammadan friends to support the demand 
regarding the Khilafat. I cannot conceive why any Government should be 
angry with the Sikhs because they wished to express their dissatisfaction at 
the arrangement which the Govern ment had arrived at with the Maharaja. 
-A diwan was held on the 12th September in the Gurdwara at Jaito in the Nabha 
State. Between the 12th and the 14th of September'the diwan sat there 
with the permission of the Nabha authorities. They had obtamed permis- 
sion to go on, but while their work was unfinished, while the reading of the 
holy Sikh Granth was still in progress, some of these little Dogberrys, clothed 
with brief authority, came on the scene and disturbed the reading of the Granth 
Sahib. Troops were brought in and they dragged the Granthi from inside the 
temple. The Sikhs naturally felt it as a great insult that a man who had 
begun to read the sacred book should be dragged outside ; they felt it as a 
great insult that, while they were engaged in reading the Granth, anybody 
should come in and interfere with them. Naturally it gave rise to a feeling 
of indignation. The people in the vicinity gathered and vowed that they would 
go on to complete the reading of the Granth Sahib which had been so rudely 
and so unjustifiably disturbed. They began to go in numbers—eleven at first 
and later on—when the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee wisely took over 
the control of this matter into its own hands lest there might be any trouble— 
25 persons every day vowed to non-violence ;—yes, some Honourable Members 
may smile and laugh, but they little know what the consequences would have 
been if the Prabandhak Committe, under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi 
and according to the teaching of the Gurus, had not exercised an imm«nse 
-control over the Sikhs in the matter of non-violence. Now, Sir, the Sikhs 
naturally felt aggrieved, and batches of 25 of them began to go from the !4th 
September or about that date, and they have continued to go in the number 
of 25. All these months they have gone every day to the Gurdwara in 
that number. They have been caught hold of at the Jaito station. ‘They 
have not been permitted to go to the Gurdwara, even though they declared 
that their whole object was to complete the reading of the Granth Sahib 
and to do nothing more than what their religion permits them to do. Four 
thousand and more of such men were in this way arrested, taken a long dis- 
tance to some station—Bowal perhaps—or something like that, there 
let off and forced to walk back two or three hundred miles to their homes. 
This has been the treatment meted out to these 4,000 and more Sikhs for 
the last few months. Is the Government unaware of the details which have 
- been published from time to time ? Has any violence been resorted to by any 
of these Jathas? No. But finding that the Government was callous, was 
unmoved, the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee decided to send a Jatha 
of five hundred men on the 21st of this month to Jaito. The fact was announc- 
ed ; it was published in the papers ; the Government knew of it ; and how did 
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the Government meet it 2 The Government published a notification that it 
would allow fifty persons to go to the Gurdwara to do Akhand Path or the 
reading of the Sacred Book, but they must promise in writing that they would 
leave the Gurdwara as soon as they had finished the reading. I cannot under- 
stand under what law or reasoning anybody, any Government can say that the 
number of persons who will exercise a religious right shall be restricted to 
fifty. Ifit was recognised that fifty men had a right to go there, by what law or 
commonsense could the Government say that fifty-one men should not go or 
that five hundred should not go? When the Government recognised that it 
was the right of the Sikhs to go to that Gurdwara to do the reading, by what 
law could the Government say that they must leave that place as soon as they 
had finished that reading? So long as they did not commit any offence 
against the law, so long as they were not guilty of any violence or any unlawful 
act, why could not the Government leave them free to read their Sacred Book 
and remain there in the happy atmosphere of the Gurdwara? But the 
Government lacked wisdom and so they insisted upon these conditions. When 
this matter was published in the papers Professor Jodh Singh of Amritsar 
wrote a letter to Sir John Maynard, a copy of which he has been good enough 
to give me and to authorise me to use if I liked ; it is dated the 13th January 
1924 and runs as follows : . 


‘I confess I have no right to write these lines, but my only excuse is that, I do not want 
to see the gulf between the Government and the Sikh community widened. I have read in the 
papers of the decision about the Akhand Path at Gangsar, Jaito. To allow a religious ceremony 
vo be performed and to limit the number of persons who could attend it would create a real 
religious grievance. Ifthe Akhand Pathis to be performed, free access must be given to all who 
have a mind to attend it, and the Path should be allowed to go on for as long a time as the 
Sikhs wish. The Government has got every right to deal according to law and justice with 
people who transgress the limits of law in their political propaganda, but in my humble opinion 
it should enunciate no rules that would have the appearance of obstructing religious perfor- 
mances.”’ 


This was handed over to Sir John Maynard on the 14th of January by Professor 
Jodh Singh, who has himself told me this fact. Now, Sir, Government were 
aware that the Sikh Panth did not accept this decision to have a restricted 
right of going to the Gurdwara and to perform their Path under the conditions 
laid down by the authorities there. Had not the Government of India time 
enough to consider the matter ? How did they meet the situation? They 
met it with an obstinate and unjustifiable attitude ; they met it by permitting 
the Nabha Administrator to gather forces there, to collect Lewis guns, to collect 
cavalry and infantry and other troops in order to resist the men seeking to 
go to the Gurdwara. Sir, the details which I sought to elicit yest2rday have 
not yet been published ; I am waiting for them ; but I have been informed by 
men who were on the spot that the whole scene was most disgraceful for any 
civilised Government to think of. Men who were unarmed, men who were 
vowed to non-violence, men who had during the many months, they had been 
going to the Gurdwara not been guilty of one single act of violence, men who 
had proved that they could, as was said by my friend, the last speaker, be as 
coorageous in bearing as they were courageous in fighting the enemies 
of His Majesty, such men were there, unarmed non-violent, intending to do 
nothing but to enter the sacred place and read the book which they hold to be 
the most sacred of books in the world. These men were fired on. The first 
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communiqué that was published said that the firing began on the side of those 
who went there. That from all that I have heard I believe to be a lie, and I 
believe that when the fullest investigation is made this will be found to be a lie. 
‘There were no fire-arms with the Jatha ; there were no fire-arms even with the 
crowd. No one has said that any Government man was injured. While all 
the troops were there and all the armed forces were there, nobody was able to 
see any man with any arms that might have justified the view put forward. 
At first it was said that none of the Jatha men were killed ; now it has been 
stated that four of the Jatha men have been killed. The report that I have 
received from men who were there tells me that at 
least 21 of the Jatha men were killed and 150 
wounded, and I am further informed that altogehter between 100 and 150 
were killed on the spot, that some of them were burnt, some were buried and 
others removed to unknown destinations. Now Sir, that such a tragedy 
should happen is a matter deeply to be deplored by every sensible and right- 
minded man. And what does this Resolution demand? It merely demands 
‘that there should be a sifting inquiry, an immediate inquiry, into this affair. 
The Government of the Punjab have shown their utter incapacity to deal with 
the Sikh situation in the Punjab, and the Government of India, I regret to say, 
have shown a similar want of competency in dealing with the situation. Here 
are the Government of India directly responsible for what has happened at 
Jaito. This is shown by the statement made by the Honourable the Ho ne 
Member that the Administrator at Nabha came to Delhi to receive instructions 
regarding what might happen there. What were the instructions given to 
him? Were they to fire upon an unarmed crowd, to open fire upon these 
unoffending men and women who went there? Does the House know that 
with this Jatha there were about 50 women going in order to give water to 
the men and to administer to them such other telief as might be necessary ? 
One child was shot dead in the arms of its mother who, leaving the child on the 
road-side and making a bow to the corps, went along to join the jatha in order 
that she might not leave her brethren who were going to the Gurdwara. One 
other woman was hurt, I am told,—I myself do not know, I cannot vouch tor 
it. I mention it in order that an inquiry may be made immediately. [am 
told that many of the women that were left behind were badly treated. 


Is this a state of things to be tolerated ? Is this a state of things to be 
allowed to go on? We first had the Nankana tragedy to which my friend 
Sardar Gulab Singh referred. I am sorry to inform this House that before 
the Nankana tragedy took place on or about the 20th February 1921, on 
the 6th of January or about a month before that time, Lala Ganpat Rai, 
Barrister-at-law of Lahore, went over to the Commissioner and the Deputy 
Commissioner of the place where Nankana is situated and asked that the 
Government should send a police force, because the Mahant was afraid that 
he might be attacked. No action was taken. The police was not sent. 
The responsibility therefore for what took place there does not le merely 
upon the Mahant ; it lies upon the Government also. 


Then you have the Guru-Ka-Bagh tragedy where 1,300 men were wounded 
and 5,700 men were imprisoned : and the last thing is the second J allianwala 
Bagh at Jaito where a crowd of 500 men pledged to non-violence and others 
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who had gone there with them were fired upon. Is there a part of the world 
in the British Empire where such events would not rouse the deepest indigna- 
tion, where they would not be met with a demand for the severest punishment 
of those who were responsible for the wanton destruction of the lives of so many 
of His Majesty’s subjects ? And what were the Sikhs doing? W hat did they | 
ask for? They did not ask that they should be put im possession of this 
Gurdwara to the exclusion of other persons. They merely asked that they 
should be allowed to go there to read the Granth Sahib and to return from there 
when they had finished reading their sacred book. Even if the crowd was 
three times as large as it was, unless the members of the crowd resorted to 
violence, unless the situation became dangerous, where was the justification in 
law, in common sense, for any officer of Government, for any man, to order to 
open fire upon an unoffending crowd ? And, who were the men who were 
present ? {am told that Mr. Johnstone was there, and I am told that Mr. 
Gregson, Superintendent of Police, was there. Colonel Minchin was there ; 
Colonel Coldstream, Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore, was there; also 
an English military officer who was, I am told, firing a Lewis gun. These are 
the men who were there. I do not know whether it was a Lewis gun or a 
machine gun that they were firmg, I do not know it, | cannot vouch for it. 
I am putting these facts before the House in order that, if my statement Is 
incorrect, it may be corrected. Ionly wish to draw the attention of the 
House to the seriousness of the situation. There were some Nabha officials too. 
That, in the presence of so many English officers, civil and military, a crowd 
which was unarmed, a crowd which had not resorted to any violence, which, 
if it did resort to violence, could at any moment be put down with the armed 
troops that were available to the Government, that such a crowd should be 
fired upon is a matter of the deepest condemnation for the administration 
which is responsible for it, and, that being so, I ask, Sir, that the House should 
accept the motion of Sardar Gulab Singh, with such modification as may 
commend itself to this House—personally to me the proposal seems to be quite 
just—but with s' ch modification as the House may thnk fit, and lay it down 
that the inquiry should extend over the entire period from the time when 
the Gurdwara movement was started until that fateful, sad, day when so 
many of our fellow subjects, unoffending and inoffensive, fell victims to the 
want of sense and to the brutality of those who were on the spot and of those 
who had guided their policy. 

Sir Gordon Fraser (Madras: European): Sir, it is with great diffidence 
that I rise to speak on this Resolution as I am entirely ignorant of the merits 
of the case and I think that is the position of a great number of Honourable 
Members present. There appear, however, to be very serious grievances. 
There must be such grievances to have occasioned the amount of unrest we have 
in the Punjab, and under the circumstances I think an investigation—it is my 
personal opinion—an investigation is called for. If there is no foundation for 
these grievances, there is all the more reason in my opinion, for an investigation. 
Also, after listening to what I would call the unbelievable accusations of the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Voices: *‘ All facts’), I think 
that it is up to Government to hold an investigation. Ido not approve of the 
Committees as suggested by the Resolution and by the amendments. I think 
under the circumstances, a Committee more in the line of a Judicial Com- 
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mittee is called for, to take evidence and hear witnesses, and I would 
suggest a Committee appointed from the High Courts, say, a small Committee 
of three Judges, one from each province. 


Pandit Shamlal Nehru: (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
On a point of order, Sir. Is the Honourable gentleman entitled to move 
an amendment now ? 

Mr. President : Order, order. I keep the House in order. 


Sir Gordon Fraser : What I would like to see is Government appointing 
a Committee of three Judges—three or five, it is immaterial—taken from 
the High Courts of India, say one from each province, with a very wide latitude 
to go very fully into the whole question and decide what justification or truth 
there is in these accusations that have been put forward and also in the griev- 
ances that have been put forward by the Honourable Mover of the Resolution. 
Grievances it seems to me there must be to have brought about so much 
unrest. My friend, the Honourable Mr. Calvert, suggested that it was a matter 
more for the Punjab Government as it was a domestic dispute between the 
different sects of the Sikh community. That is quite sound but, as the position 
is at present, the Government have been brought into it so much that I think 
it is for this House to decide on a Committee. I have made several attempts: 
to get authentic information as to the nghts or the merits of the case but with- 
out any success, and I think it is up to Government to hold an inquiry, as I said 
before, to decide whether there are any grounds for these accusations and 
also whether there are any grounds for the grievances put forward. I would 
very much prefer to see a Judicial Committee appointed than a Committee: 
according to the Resolution and the amendments consisting of officials and non- 
officials of the House as no one can possibly question the impartiality or the 
integrity of any Judge, whether European or Indian taken from any of the 
High Courts of India. 


Mr. G. Pilcher (Bengal: European): My object in addressing the House: 
is far from being to disturb what Dr. Gour has so felicitously described as 
our placid and harmonious atmesphere. But Sir, the omissions, and, without 
any desire to cast aspersions, may I say the inconsistencies revealed by the 
speeches of some of the speakers who have already addressed the House are 
so striking that I feel impelled to apply myself to some at least of them and 
to bring the House back, if I can, to realities. I should like to say a word or 
two in criticism of the Honourable Pandit’s speech. He has given descrip* 
tions of the scene at Jaito as he conceives it to have been. He has depicted 
a religious pilgrimage, 500 strong, arriving at a shrine where its members may 
have had every reason and desire to perform religious ceremonies. The 
Honourable Pandit made no mention at all, so far as I could gather, of the huge 
crowd described in the official communiqué as not less than 6,000 people 
armed with chavis, lathis, swords and even fire-arms. If he is to give descrip- 
tions of these proceedings, then let them be something like real descriptions 
of what actually occurred. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I did refer to crowds and said that 
if they were several times more than what they were, it does not matter so. 
long as they were unarmed. I do not believe the statement that they were 
armed with chavis. I want that matter to be inquired into. 
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Mr. G. Pilcher : That is a matter which it seemed to me I may fairly 
treat as an omission, but I should like to refer to the inconsistencies which 
appeared to be glaring in the Pandit’s remarks. So far as I could gather 
the gravamen of his criticism of the Punjab Government’s action at the time 
of the Nanakana Sahib affair in 1921 was their complete failure to cope with 
things as they were, to realise the dangers of the situation and guard against 
them. The gravamen of his criticism of the affair at Jaito was exactly the 
opposite. There he reproached the Government-—the Government of the 
State or the Indian authorities—on the ground that, although this vast assem- 
_ blage had gone there, they took what they considered to be absolutely inevitable 
action, namely, to guard against future contingencies. If thes great crowds 
are to march out of British India into an Indian State, the process has to end 
somewhere. If that goes on, you may ultimately have, it is quite conceivable, 
knowing al! we do of the antecedents and the development of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee—you may have some movement for convert- 
ing these invasions into a de facto administration of an Indian State in 
opposition to the constituted authorities in this country. The Government’s 
action seems to have been justified. It was inevitable and I should certainly 
feel inclined myself to criticise the Punjab Government on the ground that in 
1921, they did not take effctive action and not the Indian Government on 
the ground that in 1924 they took precipitate or excessive action. 

Well, Sir, I want to go back if we can to the beginnings of this religious 
movement in the Punjab. The Punjab Government has been reproached by 
several speakers on the ground of their lack of sympathy with a great 
religious community striving to purge its religious institutions of admitted 
abuses. Sir, I deny absolutely that sympathy has been lacking in the Punjab 
Government’s treatment of that religious movement. The Punjab Govern- 
ment’s action may have been lacking in strength ; it certainly has never been 
lacking under Sir Edward Maclagan and Sir John Maynard in sympathy and 
appreciation of the real move towards religious purification and sincerity that 
lay originally in this Gurdwara Prabandhak movement. Sir, before the terrible 
tragedy of Nankana Sahib occurred in February, 1921, there had been several 
minor incidents of a similar character though on a very much smaller scale. 
‘The Honourable Mover of the original Resolution referred to the happenings 
at Tarn Tarn which occurred in the January of that year. He prefaced his 
speech with the assertion that the Sikh community was, if I remember rightly, 
essentially non-violent and that this movement had never been tarnished 
by motives of violence and disorder. Now, at Taran Tarn, which occurred 
before that terrible massacre by the Mahant at Nanakna Sahib, there was 
a very serious altercation ; the two parties came to blows and two persons 
were killed on each side. Before that affair of Tarn Tarn in January the Punjab 
Government had already begun to take the whole of this movement into very 
serious consideration. There had already been a committee mooted—a large 
committe consisting, I think of 40 persons on each side—to grapple with this 
already serious movement for the seizure of the shrines by the reforming party. 
You will remember perhaps that Mr. King, the Commissioner of Lahore, 
speaking in the Punjab Council three days after that appalling tragedy which 
occurred in February 1921, alluded to the fact that in the previous November, 
had it not been for the action of Mr. Currie, the much criticised Deputy Com- 
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missioner at Nankana Sahib, there would have been a far more horrible affair 
than even the Nankana Sahib affair itself. The Government officials were 
active and extremely sympathetic. They were doing their utmost even in 
those early days to draw these two parties together. After that terrible 
tragedy occurred, the very first thing the Punjab Government did in the 
very early days of March 1921 was to introduce a Bill, the first of a series 
of seven or eight abortive measures which were prepared or introduced in 
the Punjab Council, the sole object of which was to bring the parties together 
and create an atmosphere of conciliation in which the Sikh religion could 
again develop on friendly lines. The Minister in charge of the Bill was Khan 
Bahadur Mian Fazl-i-Hussain. The proposal under that Bill, as the House 
will perhaps recall, was for the creation of a Commission accepted by the 
indian Gomvernment under section 80 of the Government of India Act. That 
Commission would have been composed of none British official and, I think, 
three Sikhs in the first instance, and its object would have been to scotch the 
whole movement once for all on the basis of a real agreement and a real under- 
standing between the parties. It looked for a time as if the Bill was going 
’ through, for the Mian and the whole of his Government did their utmost to 
bring the parties to terms. Failure followed, and there was a long pause of 8 
or 10 months before the next Bill was introduced. Now during those 8 or 10 
months, differences in the Sikh religion itself became revealed, and it was on 
the basis of those vital differences between the four or five sects of the Sikh 
religion, and between those sects and the Hindus, that the hope of a settlement 
ultimately fell to pieces. The Hindu element was deeply disturbed at the 
time. There is no need to go into the whole of this controversy, but the Hindu 
objection which took shape at Hardwar and other different places, plus the 
insuperable divisions and animosities of those warring factions within the 
Sikh faith, made it impossible to get on to level ground. The ten months 
went by, and ultimately a second Bill was introduced. In August, 1922, the 
Sikh members approached the Honourable Mian and asked him to try again 
to introduce another Bill. During the whole of these ten months the Govern- 
ment worked hard and the Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Fazl-i-Husain 
actually produced his second Bill in September,1922. A suggestion has been made 
in this House—it is difficult to categorize it as I think it should be categorized—- 
that arrests were engineered at that time to assist in the success of the Mian’s 
Bill. It is a perfectly preposterous suggestion to anyone who knows anything 
of what the Government of the Punjab were doing at the time. The Govern- 
ment worked hard and whole-heartedly, and I am perfectly certain that no one 
was more bitterly aggrieved and disappointed than the Mian himself that 
his second effort ended in total and dismal failure. Well, Sir, this. failure 
was the sixth or seventh failure. Things began to drift. We had the 
deplorable business of Guru Ka Bagh, and in the following year we had another 
development. I think it appears to me almost a sinister comment on the course 
of this morning’s debate that up to now no mention has been made in this 
House of the appalling murders committed under the egis of the Babbar Akali 
movement. J think it is indisputable that had there been no Akali movement, 
there would have been no Babbar Akali movement. Those men operating in 
connection with the Babbar Akali movement call themselves Akalis, they too 
are working for the redemption of the Sikh faith from its abuses. Ido not think 
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they will go the length of the Akali leaders some of whom apparently declare 
that they have no political object at all. I may draw attention to the fact 
that, although a non-political intention has been attributed here to the Akalis 
at the time of the keys of the Golden Temple controversy, the then President 
of the 8. G. P. C. declared his political objects openly and compared his own 
position to that of the President of the United States. He said in effect ; 
‘We are now to all intents and purposes a movement independent of British 
development in India ; we can go as we please and we are going to.” I draw 
attention to that because the Akali movement was declared to be a non-political 
movement this morning. Well, Sir, those efforts at conciliation went on steadily 
and nothing was achieved—not as I am certain as I am quite convinced— 
not through any lack of effort, not through any sinister or underground motive 
that has been imputed to British officials or the people working-in the Punjab, 
but through the inherent incapacity, the unsuitablity, of this religious discord 
for settlement by conciliation ; the differences as between the Sikhs themselves 
appear to be almost past reconciliation. The Punjab Government seem to me 
to have been in duty bound—failing the success of one of these proposed 
Commissions which would have taken over the Gurdwaras ; and the Commis- 
sions could not be appointed because the Sikhs would not go on to the Commis- 
sions—the Government were in duty bound to protect the vested interests of 
the Mahants in the shrines. Different proposals for a Commission were framed ; 
in both cases, even when the Prabandhak Committee was offered an elected 
member on the Commission, they refused to work the proposal. It seems to 
me that the inherent difficulties hardly admit of a settlement by this process 
which it is now suggested that the Assembly itself should take in hand. 

I would like to address myself for one moment to the constitutional aspect 
of the Assembly’s intervention in this extraordinary difficult controversy. 
‘The senior Punjab Officials have known the Punjab for 25 or 30 years. In the 
Punjab Council the Gurdwara Bill was introduced. It related to a subject 
under a transferred department. In that early debate not one single English 
member of the Punjab Council intervened. The object of the Punjab Government 
was to leave the settlement to Punjabis. They stood aside and every oppor- 
tunity was given to make a success of the first legislative measure introduced 
in the Punjab Council under the reformed régime. The attempt failed. Now, 
to-day we have a proposal before us that the Assembly should rush in where 
the Punjab angels feared to tread. Constitutionally, I think there is a great 
deal to be said in criticism of this proposed action on the part of the Assembly. 
The whole of this Sikh trouble, or nearly the whole of it except where it 
impinges on a Native State, is in provincial territory. If the Assembly 
considered itself competent and entitled to involve itself in this particular 
trouble, I fail entirely to see what is to prevent it, as the months go on and 
troubles occur in other provinces, intervening there also. At the present 
moment the police are handling an extremely difficult position in Bengal. 
As this House well knows, Regulation III of 1818 has been enforced in the last 
six or eight months and—it has been stated on the authority of the Governor 
of that province,—there is now a very serious underground revolutionary 
movement in progress there. I cannot see, if the Assembly can constitute 
itself to-day the authority for inquiring into this Akali trouble in the Punjab, 
why it cannot independently appoint another Committee to clear up the Bengal 
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trouble or any other provincial trouble, in the same way. If you are to have a: 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly to inquire into matters which are 
happening in a province, it seems to me it is bound to reduce the field of the 
provincial Government’s responsibility. 

Then, Sir, from the Assembly’s own point of view, what are the true functions 
of a Legislative Assembly? This is a proposal that a Committee of the 
Assembly shall be appointed to act as a conciliatory party in an extremely 
involved dispute which is going on in one of the provinces of India. Sir, it 
seems to me that the Assembly has got to stick to its last. Its real function 
is to prove to the world, to the Labour Government at Home, that it is capable 
of controlling, not only as a regular proceeding in its life but in the life of India, 
it is capable of controlling and holding answerable to it an executive and of 
acting with responsibility towards the electorate whose instrument the 
Assembly is intended to be. That task is quite large enough for any Legislative 
Assembly to perform and it is better that this Assembly should go on in the 
right way of progress in the direction of the full responsible government which 
- it hopes, ultimately to attain. To-day’s proposal to appoint a Committee 
on the Punjab involves going off into a side track and it reminds me very much 
of the history of the early Assemblies of the French revolutionary period. 
You had there a great Assembly in 1789. It existed for a specific purpose, to 
enact laws which should constitute the basic legislation of France, on which 
France would rear the democratic régime. It went on for the best part of three 
years and it did everything except pass those laws which the Frecnh people 
intended that it should pass. For instance, it wasted a whole day receiving a 
deputation from the human race which was headed by one Anacharsis Clootz. 
Well, Sir, the French Assembly failed totally to achieve its real work. It seems 
to me that this motion to-day here will simply deflect us from what is the prime 
function of the Imperial Assembly. This is the Punjab’s own trouble. In 
two or three months’ time at any rate, there will be an important change of 
régime there and presiding over the welfare of the Punjab will be one of the 
most capable of all the statesmen that India has at her disposal to-day. Surely, 
this is a very strong case for leaving matters as they are for three or four months 
and for allowing the Punjab in due course to settle for itself its own extremely © 
involved crisis. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): This Resolution 
has placed me in some difficulty—partly of a personal nature ; for I should 
be unwilling to be forced into saying anything here which might be taken 
as displaying evidence of prejudice on my part in regard to an issue with 
which I may have to deal elsewhere. But the difficulty is indeed general, 
and extends to all who speak on the side of Government ; no one could desire 
to be under any suspicion of showing a lack of sympathy with a community 
which has displayed in the past qualities for which we all have a sincere admira- 
tion. My own service, unlike that of Mr. Calvert who spoke so sympathetically 
this morning, has lain mostly in the Muhammadan districts of the Punjab, 
but that does not prevent my having a considerable acquaintance with the 
Sikhs and their problems, and many friends among them. And certainly it 
does not prevent me from having a sincere appreciation of the many sterling 
virtues which they possess, of the great loyalty and courage they have shown 
in their long and honourable association with the forces of the Crown, of the 
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sacrifices that they made in the great war, of the spirit of enterprise which has 
sent them out to earn a livelihood in the most distant quarters of the world, of 
the adaptability which they have shown in taking up many new lines of indus- 
try throughout India, and of the grit and perseverance which they have 
exhibited not only in the cultivation of their own ancestral lands, but in bring- 
ing to fruition large areas in the Punjab colonies, in the development of which 
they have taken so large a part. All this one must admire. What is more, 
I think there can be nobody here who has not a real respect for their devotion 
to their religion. One may believe that in many manifestations of that devo- 
tion they have been mistaken. One may also believe that they have in their 
desire to gain their ends adopted in many cases methods not consonant with 
the principles of good citizenship. Nevertheless, in so far as these efforts have 
been directed genuinely with the aim of purifying and sustaining their religion 
we must respect them. Now, Sir, in spite of that, I am opposed to this Resolu- 
tion and for reasons much the same as have been given by Mr. Calvert and Mr. 
Pilcher. I wish to deal as shortly as possible with what has been said regarding 
the history of the troubles attending the Sikh situation in the Punjab ; I could 
have neglected it, but for the fact that the attitude of the Punjab Government 
has been unjustly criticized and its real efforts to find a solution have been 
depreciated. I shall give no detailed history of the whole question, but 
purposely deal only with those aspects or incidents in which the attitude of 
Government has been called in question. I do not need to go far back. I 
io only wish to remind the Assembly that the move- 

id ment which has led to these troubles is in itself 

really of recent origin. In the long years which followed the annexation, it is 
common ground both with us and with the Prabandhak Committee’s own 
writers that a period of religious apathy supervened. The spirit of Sikhism 
as interpreted by the later Gurus, was indeed mainly kept alive by the 
strict requisition of the ceremony of baptism in our own Sikh regiments ; 
‘“‘in other ways,’ asa Prabandhak Committee writer says, ‘‘the Sikhs showed 
no life religious or national in them.” Their religious buildings and shrines 
fell into the hands of men who in many cases neglected them ; the community 
itself took no very great interest in them. It was not until the revival move- 
ments known as the Nirankari and Namdhari movements began in the eighties 
and nineties that the Sikh community, at large began to take an interest in 
this question. It was perhaps partly under the influence of those movements 
that a certam number of cases came before the law courts in the late nineties 
and early part of this century (such as the Baba de Bericase of Sialkot)in which 
the community was seeking to gain possession of shrines which they held to be 
badly managed. But these cases were mainly of local interest ; the first case 
that was attended by any large popular demonstration of feeling was perhaps 
one in which I myself was a good deal concerned in 1914, namely, the Rakabganj 
Gurdwara, a Gurdwara no doubt well known to most Members of the Assembly 
here, for it is close to the new Government House at Delhi. I say in that 
connection only this, that whatever we did there was done under the advice 


and in full consultation with the Chief Khalsa Diwan, then the only representa- — 


tive body of Sikhs, that any land we acquired or steps we took with regard to 
the garden wall—for of course we never thought of dealing with the shrine 
itseli—was done with the full consent of the Mahant. That case, however, 
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did lead to a great deal of agitation throughout the Punjab. When we found 
that it was a matter in which public feeling was aroused, we stopped any further 
proceedings and since then the matter has been amicably settled between us. 
But the case illustrates admirably the nature of the difficulties which subse- 
quently arose elsewhere. We dealt with a Mahant who was believed to be fully 
competent to dispose of lands attached to the shrine ; the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
and the Phulkian Chief who had endowed the shrine had no objection ; the 
agitation came from the new “‘ reforming”’ Sikhs. Now, as Mr. Calvert has 
shown, most of the great shrines were in the possession of followers of the first 
Gurus, whereas the revival movement was largely under the influence of the 
followers of the later Gurus, who would not admit even the religious position of 


_the Mahants (quite apart from any question of their character or management), 


and that indeed is the explanation of the whole situation. There has from the 
first been this difference, that the reforming party claimed to oust from posses- 
sion of the shrines and endowments men who represented a regular line of 
succession from those who had been placed in charge by the founders and whose 
rights undoubtedly in many cases were good in law. It is not by any means 
true that the only reason for the desire to assume Panthic control was the mis- 
management of the shrines or the evil life of the incumbents. Of the latter 
there were admittedly many cases, though I think that it must be confessed 
that the community was itself partly responsible owing to its own apathy 
in the past. But, when attention was once directed to this point, the Sikh 
community showed a sense of irritation at the delay in settling a number of 
cases instituted in the Courts, and claimed that the legal procedure which 
the law placed at their disposal was both expensive and dilatory. That in the 
first instance was the real cause of the trouble. Elsewhere, as Madras Members 
know, means for securing purity of temple management have been secured by 
a comprehensive change in the law; the reforming Sikhs, in their impatience 
both to oust those whose tenets they did not approve of and to secure better 
management, would not wait for this, and decided to adopt “‘ direct action.” 
I am excluding for the moment any suggestion that there was a further political 
object, and dealing only with the religious disabilities to which the Mover 
referred. The very numerous cases in which “ direct action” was taken will 
not perhaps be in the recollection of the House; but let me go through, very 
briefly, some of the incidents that the Mover referred to, and I think I can 
satisfy the House that in these cases it was not the Government which was 
in any way responsible for the trouble which arose, but the circumstances 
of the case itself. One of the earliest of these was at Taran Tarn in 1920; 
here there was a case in which two sections of the community, the pwjaris and 
Akalis, came into open conflict. There were numerous injuries on each side 
and I think two deaths. Next he mentioned the case of Nankana. I know 
that the case at Nankana is one which has caused deep grief and natural 
resentment throughout the whole of the Sikh community, but what is the case 
against Government there? The case against Government, as stated by 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya himself,is that they did not supply the Mahant 


with police or troops to protect him against the reforming Sikhs. It is not 

that Government protected the Mahant in improper use of his lands ; they had 

some time before been recorded in the name of the institution instead of the 

Mahant. Iam well aware that among a part of the community it is held to be 
U 
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a matter for criticism that the Mahant, who was guilty ot this terrible tragedy, 
escaped the supreme sentence of the law. That, however, was no action of the 
executive Government; it was the High Court which reduced the sentence 
on appeal. 

Then, I come to the Golden Temple case to which reference has been made 
by him. The Golden Temple had, in about 1859, by general agreement 
with the community, received at the hands of Government a Committee 
of management of which the head, who was of course a Sikh, was nominated 
by Government. For many years that Committee did good work, but after 
some time the Committee ceased to function actively and the manager practical- 
ly controlled its affairs. Now that was at a period when Sikhs took but little 
interest in their own shrines and in their endowments. Indeed, it is of course 
a matter of common knowledge that idols were not removed from the Golden 
Temple until 1905, and it was about the same time that according to the 
Prabandhak historians themselves a movement began to “nationalize the 
control of the Durbar Sahib.”’ It did not however take a very definite form till 
the meeting of the Sikh League of 1919. In 1920 Government had announced 
that they were waiting until they could consult the members of the new elected 
Council on the subject, but that it was their intention after doing so to stand 
entirely aside from the management in future. Here again, the reforming 
Sikhs showed great impatience, and the local authorities in order to meet the 
agitation formed a provisional committee of nine Sikhs with the manager at 
their head. Finally late in that year Government appointed a Committee of 
thirty-six Sikhs, which waslI think the actual origin of the Shiromani Praban- 
dhak Committee. At thatpoint strong political influence supervened ; others 
besides Sikhs began to take a hand in the matter, and the Committee increased 
its own numbers to 175 including the original 36. Now, here you had a situation 
in which Government had by long prescription and with general consent some 
share in the management of the Golden Temple ; they were at the general desire 
divesting themselves of that function ; all they sought to do, and no more, was 
to put the management on a proper legal basis. They decided, after the Trea- 
sury keys had for some time been in the possession of the nominee of the 
Committee, to resume them, but for what purpose? Not to interfere with 
the Golden Temple in any way, but with the definite object that a friendly 
suit might be filed in order to establish in the Courts the proper possession 
of the keys and the responsibility for management. Their efforts to secure 
that friendly suit failed. No one could be found to whom the keys could be 
handed over, and they were returned to the original nominee of the Committee. 
Now that shows, I claim, no bad faith, no malice, no ill-will on the part of the 
Government. That so violent an agitation could be promoted against Govern- 
ment in such circumstances shows on the other hand unreasonable impatience 
and bias on the part of the reforming section of the Sikh community. Refer- 
ence was next made to Guru Ka Bagh. Now, I suppose that everybody here 
deplores the incidents of Guru Ka Bagh, deplores the fact that so many persons 
were injured, deplores the fact that so many persons were imprisoned. But 
what was the origin of the affair? I must refer to it because a suggestion has 
been made which I wish to repudiate. The Mahant had handed over the 
shrine to the Committee but had not handed over the lands attached to the 
shrine—at all events he claimed that he had not done so—and he asked for 
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protection for those lands. I have heard to-day that he only asked for protec- 
tion for those lands because it was suggested to him by a local efficer that he 
should do so. I should be glad to see that fact proved. So far it remains 
an assertion and no more. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Has the Honourable Member gone 
through the record of the Guru Ka Bagh case and seen the evidence on that 
point ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Certainly I have. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Then [ am sorry he has missed the, 
place—I could show it to him. 


_ The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I shallbe very glad if the Honour- 
able Member could give me any judicial proof that the action of the Mahant 
was due entirely to the initiative of a district officer. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Not entirely. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Or at all to the initiative of a 
_ district officer. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Can the Honourable Member also 
explain why the Mahant was not referred to a civil court? Why did the 
Government send down forces in order to beat away the people who wanted 
to go to that place ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : The Mahant was in actual posses- 
sion, he had not surrendered the lands, but only the Gurdwara. When 
large numbers of people came to oust him and to take forcible possession 
of his land, it was the duty of Government to protect him in possession of 
that land. That has from the first been the case of Government. Now, 
it is true that large numbers of those people were beaten. Since the system 
‘of beating was subsequently recalled by the Government, after a personal 
visit by the Governor, I do not desire either to justify or further to refer to it. 
As regards the subsequent imprisonments, these were deliberately courted 
by people who decided that, instead of going to the civil courts, they would 
‘obtain possession of the land by this method. Even though Guru Ka Bag 
may be an unfortunate and deplorable incident, it does not show that Govern- 
ment in any way attempted to injure the religious or customary rights of the 
Sikhs ; and it is disregard of those rights which forms the burden of the com- 
plaint of the Honourable Mover. 


Now, I come to a further stage—a stage of which we have seen much in 
the last few months. Again, let me be clear ; we are told that the Sikhs com- 
plain that Government have paid insufficient attention to their religious 
claims, and I am concerned only with this aspect of the case. The Maharaja 
of Nabha abdicated. It is quite unnecessary for my purpose to argue the 
question whether he abdicated of his own free will or under pressure. Kvery- 
one here knows the Government case about that. The facts simply were that 
_ there was a dispute, a long-standing dispute, between the Maharaja of Nabha 
and a neighbouring Prince ; as a result of a judicial inquiry into that dispute, 
the Maharaja of Nabha finally abdicated. The Prabandhak Committee 
chose to take that as a cause of offence. They openly asserted that they 
desired to see him re-instated and that they would agitate for that purpose. 

U2 
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It was in connection with that agitation that bodies of men, organised by 
them, went to Jaito. It has been said here that they went only for a religious 
purpose, that is to say, to offer worship in the local Gurdwara. But, however 
much may be said about that religious purpose, it is also undeniably true that 
at the same time the Committee was announcing their intention to work for 
the restoration of the Maharaja of Nabha, and was announcing that they would 
send Jathas to Jaito in connection with that purpose. The Nabha State was 
under our administration, and it was our duty in the circumstances to prevent 
political demonstrations there, directed towards the restoration of the Maharaja 
by large crowds arriving from British territory. We have always endeavoured 
to respect scrupulously any religious feeling, even though we may have reason 
to think that religious feeling is being exploited for political purposes. We 
did not seek in any way to interfere with tne religious observances at the 
Gurdwara ; all we did was to say that anybody going there must agree to confine 
himself to religious observances, that he must make no political demonstration 
and that when he had finished with his religious observance, he must go. 
Would anybody who went there in those daily Jathas accept that condition ¢ 
No one. They were therefore sent back from the State. They were not 
prosecuted. They were simply sent back. For some months this went on, 
and finally it was announced that since a religious observance, the Akhand 
Path, had on one occasion, as was claimed, been interrupted by the State 
officials, therefore, it was the duty of the Akalis to perform that ceremony 
themselves ; that they would organise from Amritsar a Jatha of 500 men vowed 
to perform the Akhand Path, or, as they put it, to die in the attempt. I will 
not go into the question whether the original ceremony had been interrupted 
or not ; our claim based on evidence of Sikh officials of repute is that it had 
never been interrupted ; but the point is not of vital importance for the reason 
I am about to give. We once more took a perfectly consistent line. We 
announced that we would not interfere with their religious observance but 
that we would not have large crowds of men arriving in Nabha territory for 
political demonstrations ; we would not interfere with their Jatha marching 
through British territory, and when it arrived at Jaito, we would allow 50 men 
to perform this ceremony—I may say that for the purpose of the ceremony 
only 9 are necessary. The administrator had full discretion to allow other 
members of the Jatha to attend the ceremony, in fifties at a time. I claim 
that this order was reasonable, and no offence to religion. It is true that the 
numbers were restricted. But if you allow large crowds into the State in order 
to take part in the first instance in a religious ceremony, you cannot subse- 
quently maintain the condition which we had quite reasonably laid down 
that there should be no political demonstration. And remember, that from 
the first the Akali claim has been that their object was religious only and not 
political. That claim has been repeated here to-day. If we, therefore, claimed 
our right to prevent political demostrations, then it was not a point in which 
they were entitled under the terms of their own declaration to raise objection. 


(At this stage Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rose to speak.) 


Sir, I am in possession of the House. If the Honourable Pandit wishes 
to render explanations afterwards, I snould be very glad, after I have finished. 
my narrative, to give him my place. 
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Those were the orders we laid down and I wish to make.it clear now, 
‘lest there should be any misunderstanding on the subject, that those were 
the carefully considered orders of the Government of India. We did not 
leave the matter to the discretion of the Administrator. We told him that 
he must, if possible, avoid the use of force. He had, acting under directions, 
and with a display of patience which did him credit, successfully avoided the 
use of force all these four months. But we made it equally clear to the Ad- 
ministrator that, if violent attempts were made to break the cordon and to 
rush the police, then he must use such minimum force as was necessary to 
preventit. We laid it down that, if, in reply to extreme violence, fire arms had 
‘to be used, their use should be very carefully controlled with a view to effect 
dispersal with as little injury as possible. The Jatha arrived. The matter 
will shortly form the subject of judicial proceedings ; I do not wish to prejudice 
‘them, but since so much has been said on the subject on the floor of this House, 
I will give the facts as we have ascertained them. They were attended by a 
very large crowd, the exact number in thousands I do not pretend to give ; 
accounts differ ; I notice that some of the accounts which have been circulated 
from other sources give even larger numbers than we ourselves are prepared 
to vouch for ; it certainly amounted to some thousands. They were armed 
with axes, spears, and we claim to be able to prove that they had a number of 
fire-arms. They came on in a dense mass. They were called upon to stop. 
Now, a peaceful and religious body, vowed to non-violence, if called upon to 
_ stop either rightly or wrongly, would I think, ordinarily do so, if only to argue 
its rights and privileges, or to seek a modification of orders. They did not do 
so ; there was no pretence of compliance or of negotiation. Armed as they 
were with lethal weapons, they charged a small body of officials who had gone 
‘out to attempt to stop them. Those officials went hurriedly back to where 
their police had been stationed. When the pursuing crowd was within six 
yards’ distance, the police were ordered to fire three shots only. That did not 
‘stop them. They went off to the right and came in conflict with the troops. 
It is on record that they were headed by a man ona horse, waving a sword, 
who ordered the crowd to charge. Itis also on record that they fired repeatedly 
‘on the troops. In the circumstances all that could be done was again to use 
fire, very carefully controlled. Finally, they were dispersed. I have had 
placed in my hands sheets which have been circulated yesterday giving an 
account of this incident. Some references have been made to-day to the 
information contained in these sheets. It is said that very large numbers— 
I admit that it was not alleged as true, but that it was only said that rumours 
existed to this effect—that very large numbers have been killed and wounded, 
‘some said hundreds and some said thousands. It was rumoured that 
large numbers of bodies had been burnt, buried or taken away. It was stated 
in print that the crowd had been fired on with machine guns, that guns had 
been fired from the Fort, that women had been whipped and other acts of 
violence committed on them. Now, at present, such materials as we have 
‘consist only of official reports. I have endeavoured as far as possible to give 
publication to them. I have in my hand here a report drawn up by the 
military officer in chrage. He himself was not responsible for the firing and 
T hope therefore that to this extent he may be regarded as unprejudiced. He 
‘states very definitely that no machine guns were used at all, the covers were 
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not taken off. He states equally definitely that there was no firing from the 
Fort. That disposes of two of the allegations. Military medical officers were 
in charge of the work of collecting the killed and wounded ; they give the 
numbers as fourteen killed and thirty-four wounded. That disposes of another 
allegation. I have here also an official telegram to which I myself attach 
confidence ; I admit that it proceeds from the officer who was responsible but 
it is a definite official statement of fact. He says, regarding the whipping of 
women, “‘ no one, male or female, was either whipped or lashed. Two women, 
Kishan Kaur and Tej Kaur were arrested by my orders. Five others had to 
be taken into custody as they refused to leave the male Akalis in spite of 
repeated efforts to persuade them to do so. Two of these subsequently asked 
to be allowed to go and were permitted to do so.”’ He further refers to the 
question of medical aid. So far, he says, from hindering the attendance of the 
doctor with the Jatha, he was asked if he had full medical appliances and on 
his reply that he had not, these were supplied from the military stores. No 
man attending the wounded was cudgelled as alleged. That of course is 
confirmed by the published account of three private Indian doctors who 
came at their own initiative from Amritsar. No doubt the House has seen 
it. They visited the scene very soon afterwards and have certified that every 
attention was being given to the wounded. The majority of these have now 


been evacuated to Ferozepur. Now, Sir, I have briefly sketched the nature of 


the incidents at Jaito. I haye shown that our information is that the Jatha 
and the large crowd accompanying it was armed with fire-arms, axes and spears.. 
We have it on the report of the military authorities that very numerous shots 
were fired by it. There is no doubt whatever that it did attack the police 
and troops. There is equally no doubt that the action taken against 
_ it was very carefully controlled with a view to doing the minimum possible: 
damage. There is no ground for the accusation that machine guns were used,. 
that people were whipped or that no attention was paid to the wounded. 


IT have been obliged to enter into some acouunt of these incidents as: 
considerable reference was made to them. I must now return to the main 
theme, the necessity for an inquiry of the nature of that suggested in the 
Resolution. Mr. Pilcher has, I hope, successfully dispelled the suggestion 


that tne Punjab Government have been either apathetic or unsympathetic 


in this matter. It must be remembered that, when trouble first began to 
arise about the Gurdwaras, they issued a Resolution convening a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole affair. That Committee never took shape 
owing to the Nankana tragedy. But they did not relax their efforts. There 
were a continual series of conferences both with the Prabandhak Committee 
and other sections of Sikhs, and also with Hindus, forit must be realized that 
the latter were vitally concerned. As Mr. Pilcher hasshown, they drafted and 
prepared a Bill after full consultation with all parties. It unfortunately 
failed to satisfy the Members of the Punjab Legislative Council and had to be 
withdrawn ; I must again point out that, while the Sikhs claimed that it gave 
insufficient powers, many Hindus asserted that it was objectionable from an 
opposite point of view. A continual series of negotiations continued for many 
months and a second Bill resulted. It must not be assumed that the Punjab 


Government were, as one speaker has said this morning, attempting to force 
a Bill on an unwilling community. That Bill was prepared by the Minister 


———————— 
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in charge in consultation with the leaders of opinion at the time, but owing to 
the events which occurred in the meanwhile, such as Guru Ka Bagh, they would 
not accept the Bill. They said that, if this had been offered before, they would 
have accepted it, but owing to their sacrifices—I am using their own words— 
in the meanwhile they now demanded something more. They would not join 
the Select Committee in order to explain what more it was they required. 
They would not debate it in the Legislative Council. They simply gave 
it a complete refusal. I would ask any Member who comes from the Madras 
Presidency and has some experience of the troubles connected with religious 
endowments there to look at the Gurdwara Act ; he will acknowledge that it 
confers on the Sikh Commissioners powers infinitely more drastic than any 
powers given to the central or local Committees in Madras. Wherever there 
- was a dispute about a shrine, it was to be notified, and the Commission would 
have power to assume charge of it. I do not see how any Government could 
have gone further to meet the community ; and I am doubtful if many other 
Governments would have felt justified in going so far. 


Once more, I recall to the House the nature of the troubles for a slolution 
of which this Committee of our Legislature is suggested. Again and again 
it has been said to-day, by those who support the proposal for a Committee, 
that they are of a religious nature. The Mover has denied that the bodies 
who are mainly concerned with this trouble are of a political nature ; it is the 
essence of his case. They, according to him, only want a law to get complete 
control over all the shrines ; and they want an alteration of the law relating to 
kirpans. Now, I think it is sufficiently obvious that, where you have a religious 
trouble of this nature, with a number of conflicting religious interests, then that 
is best settled in the area which must subsequently legislate for the trouble. 
What is required by the Sikhs at present is no change in the action of Govern- 
ment in regard to Gurdwaras, for that is not in dispute ; what is required by 
them, and they have said so not once but many times, is a change in the law 
relating to religious endowments. It is not that Government is keeping them 
in any way from taking charge of these endowments. I believe that practically 
the whole, or at all events the greater part of them, are already in the hands of 
the Prabandhak Committee. All they want is a modification of the law in 
order to give them full and formal powers for the complete management of 
these Gurdwaras. If that isthe real question at issue, and they have no political 
or other objective at stake, then I claim that the trouble must be settled in 
the Punjab itself by people who are conversant with it and have a direct stake 
in the issue. It is said, the Punjab has so far failed to provide a solution. 
But it is not for the want of effort, or of sympathy ; it is because one section of 
those who are concerned refuses absolutely to concede anything to the other. 
I still hope that the matter may be settled in the Punjab itself and without 
calling in outside assistance. That is one matter. Another relates to the 
kirpans. Now, that again is hardly a matter for outside investigation, it 1s a 
local affair. As Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said, we have not extended 
to the Punjab the free license to carry swords which prevails in some, though 
not in all other parts of India. The ordinary inhabitant of the Punjab cannot 
carry a sword the Sikh can carry a kirpan. For the information of the House 
I may say that, although there has been some difference of practice from time 
to time in the matter, the practice of the Punjab Government now is to take 
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action only against those persons, who carry kirpans unsheathed, particularly 
if they march with them unsheathed in military formation or the like. The 
claim on the part of the Sikhs is that there should be no impediment to their 
full and free use of a kirpan of any size and in any manner, that they choose. 
Is that Sir, a question for investigation by a Committee of this Assembly ? 
It is purely a matter of framing a suitable accommodation between the Punjab 
Government and the Sikhs and, I may add, the other communities in the 
Punjab. For my part I deprecate the proposal that this Legislature should 
attempt itself to provide a solution for these religious difficulties in the Punjab 
which can only be ended by legislation in the Punjab Council. I do not think 
itis proper for one Legislature as such to advise another as to the action 
which it should take. I do not think that it would have been suitable for 
instance, if owing to the tension existing in Madras on the subject of religious 
endowments, this Assembly had appointed a Committee to advise the Madras 
Minister (for this is a transferred subject) as to the legislation he should intro- 
ducein order to settle that problem. Iam well aware thatit has been suggested 
that this Committee should go much further than the attempt to find a solution 
of the outstanding difficulty between certain sections of Sikhs and Government ; 
it has been proposed by Dr. Gour that it should inquire into the question of 
the abdication of the Maharaja of Nabha; it has been suggested by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya that it should review the whole course of the trouble 
arising in connection with the Gurdwaras. If so, it will not be a Committee 
that is intended merely to help the Sikhs to find a solution of their difficulties 
with Government ; it is to be a Committee of Inquiry into the actiontaken by 
the Imperial Government in regard to one of the Indian States, and into the 
whole course of the action taken by the Punjab Government in regard to the 
Sikhs during the last four years. That is an entirely different objective from 
that of the Mover. What he desired and what we all desire, is to find some 
solution of the difficulties in which Government are placed with the Sikhs. 
It is not to be found by methods such as those to which I have just referred. 
Tam well aware that difficulty is felt in this House owing to the fact that so far 
no authoritative version, if I may use the term employed to-day, has issued 
regarding the affairs at Jaito a few days ago. As is known, we immediately 
ordered a magisterial inquiry which is being conducted by a Sikh magistrate 
of considerable standing. I have been told that this is entirely inadequate. 
I must remind the House, however, that an affair of this nature must shortly 
be followed by judicial proceedings and it is desirable as far as possible not to 
prejudice those proceedings in advance. Nevertheless, we are considering 
what means we can adopt in order that a more authoritative version of the 
occurrences at Jaito may be issued to the public and one which will, if possible, 
command complete confidence. Then, again, with regard to the Punjab, I 
have deprecated the idea of a Committee such as that proposed in this Resolu- 
tion ; I deprecate it still ; but we shall consider with the Punjab Government 
whether it is not possible to find some better machinery than appears to exist 
at present for enabling the Sikhs to state definitely their claims and their 
grievances, and, if possible, to enable them to find a solution in co-operation 
with Government. At the moment Ican say no more than that. That, Sir, 
1s at present the whole of my case. Let me say, again, as I said before, that we 
have no feeling against the reforming section of the Sikhs and no bitterness. 
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But it is only reasonable that we should ask that the Sikh community at large 
‘should recognise the position not only of Government but of other sections 
and communitiesin this matter. In an India which is rapidly rising to full 
nationhood, no one community can justly claim too great insistence on its 
own position or its own rights, and certainly there are other ways of preserving 
its religious and social institutions, than by those which run counter to the 
methods of good citizenship. I will say no more than that. It is no exacting 
claim on our part, and we do not make it entirely on our own behlaf. If they 
will recognize this, then I do not think we should have to wait long for a return 
to happier conditions. We look back with pride on our long association 
with the Sikhs, an association happy in peace and glorious in war. We desire 
nothing better than to see once again that old feeling of confidence and of 
mutual trust that our predecessors knew. The hand of friendsdip never has 
been withdrawn ; it is there to-day, if only they would grasp it. We want to 
see again the day when officers of our administration are honoured guests, 
as they used to be, in their Diwans ; we want to see the day when the regi- 
mental officer who salutes the Granth Sahib, as he is bound to do when it is 
carried past, salutes it not as a duty, but because it is the emblem of the faith 
-of a people bound to us in ties of friendship and unalloyed goodwill. 


Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: I want to ask, Sir, one question from the 
Honourable the Home Member. He has given the number of casualties 
among the jatha people. Does he know of any casualties on the other side ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The record so far obtained says 
‘one gun-shot wound. 


Pandit Shamlal Nehru : Who is that man? Is hea military man ? 
The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : He is one of the villagers. 


Pandit Shamlal Nehru : The Honourable gentleman in his speech said 
that it was repeated firing from the crowd. Was that the only result from 
the repeated firing of the crowd ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : The firmg must have been very 
inaccurate (Laughter), but I will read what the military officer says on that 
subject : 

““The Administrator called on the Akalis to halt and explained that failure to comply 
would necessitate orders to fire. The order to halt was utterly disregarded and the Administra- 
tor and officials had to double back hotly pursued. The Administrator reached the firing party 
and ordered the police to open fire with buckshot at ringleaders who were six yards away. At 


this stage some fire was opened from the Akali ranks, bullets passing close to the Administrator 
and several officials, one villager being wounded.” 


Later on he says: 


‘All my efforts to stop the Akalis were of no avail. I sounded a trumpet and warned 
them that fire might be opened. They were advancing in a dense mass led by a horseman with 
drawn sword who kept on shouting ‘ Charge.’ During this period more fire came from the Akali 
ranks.” 

Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab: Muhammadan): May I ask, 
Sir, how it was that the villagers were allowed to stand by the Government 
police ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : The villagers for some time have 
been attempting to prevent the Akali Jathas coming to Jaito. They them- 
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selves have suffered from the continual troubles involved, and, if our inform- 
ation is correct, they much resent the appearance of these Jathas. They them- 
selves advanced in the first place, in a number of some 1,500 to attempt to 
dissuade the Jatha of 500 from approaching further. The Administrator 
thought that they might come to blows with the Jatha and therefore withdrew 
them. That accounts for the presence of the villagers. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: May I ask a question? Were not 
these villagers especially invited by the British authorities in order to fight 
the Jathas ? . 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: My own information is that it 
was a spontaneous offer made not once but many times. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
explain why political demonstrations regarding the abdication of the Maha- 
raja were discouraged by the Government of India? Why were the Govern- 
ment so much opposed to political demonstrations even if they extended 
to Jaito ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : The Honourable Pandit asks me 
why political demonstrations were forbidden. I think it will be well under- 
stood, that, when we have taken over temporarily the administration of a 
State, it would very seriously disturb the authority of that administration 
if large numbers of persons were allowed to come in from British territory 
and to demonstrate against the new régime. That is the position. 


Mr. President : The original Resolution was : 


““That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee 
consisting of two-thirds non-official elected Members of both the Houses of the Indian Legis- 
lature and one-third officials be appointed to inquire into the grievances of the Sikh community 
and to report on the Akali movement.” 


Since which an amendment has been moved : 


“* That the following be substituted for the original Resolution : 


‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee 
consisting of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Dr. H. 8. Gour, Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and Sardar Gulab Singh with two officials 
to be nominated by the Government be appointed to inquire into the grievances 
of the Sikh community and make recommendations at an early date to remove 
the present impasse between the Government and the Sikh community.’ ” 


The question is that this amendment be made 


Sardar Kartar Singh : Sir, | withdraw my amendment in favour of Dr. 
Gour’s amendment. | 


The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Dr. H. 8. Gour : Sir, I move the amendment which stands in my name, 
which has already been read out to the House. 


Mr. President : Further amendment moved: 


“That the following be substituted for the originai Resolution : 


‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to be so pleased 
as to appoint a Committee consisting of ‘official and non-official Members of the 
House to inquire into the causes of discontent prevailing among the Sikh 


community and to report on what measures should be adopted to remove the 
same, 


~ 
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The question is that that amendment be made. 
The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President : The question is that the Resolution, as amended, be 
adopted. 
The motion was adopted. 


26th February, 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE THE RELEASE OF MAULANA HASRAT MOHANT. 


Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab: Muhammadan)~- I rise to 
move the Resolution standing against my name. It reads: 


‘* This Assembly respectfully recommends to the Governor-General in Council to remit the 
remaining portion of the sentence of Maulana Hasrat Mohani and to order his release forthwith.” 


I would like to say at the outset that I do not propose to go deep into 
the legal aspect of the case under consideration. That task I would leave 
for those of my Honourable friends who are practising lawyers and, therefore, 
better fitted to deal with it. Itis enough for my purposes to say that the heart 
of every Indian is bleeding at the continued incarceration of one who is ad- 
mittedly one of the noblest, and truest of India’ssons. Maulana Hasrat Mohani 
is no ordinary criminal, he does not belong to any secret revolutionary society, 
he is a great patiiot, a poet and a God-fearing religious man. His only sin 
is that he loves his country with a love as intense as that of Garibaldi and 
Mazzani. He has devoted his life to the service of his motherland, and is a 
staunch nationalist, a true disciple of that great founder of Indian nationalism, 
Lok Tilak. He has thrice been sent to prison, because he feels that the present 
form of Government must change and that the rule of bureaucracy which is 
incompatible with the dignity of the motherland must end. It hurts his 
feelings to see that his country, which was once the mighty Empire of Asoka 
and Akbar, the land of ancient and medieval civilization and culture should 
be considered unfit for self-government. I do not subscribe to his unpractical 
ideal of complete independence which would land us in unfathomable waters. 
But is it strange, Sir, that, finding no adequate response from the Govern- 
ment after so many years of continuous agitation, and seeing the suffering 
caused to his unhappy countrymen in far-off lands, who are left unprotected 
to the tender mercies of white races, who in the name of superior civilization 
oppress them, and also the wretched condition of the starving masses, he was 
driven to ask his countrymen to change their political creed ? We must also 
remember the abnormal state of the Moslem mind during those days. The 
war against Turkey, the bulwark of Islam, and the disintegration of their 
Empire chiefly with the help of the Indian soldiers had caused soreness to all 
the hearts of the Moslems who had a spark of faith in them. The mind of every 
Moslem was agitated and disturbed and, seeing the helplessness of the sub- 
ordinate Indian Government, was it strange if the Maulana thought that a 
change in the ideal of Swaraj from within the Empire to outside it was neces- 
sary both in the interests of his country and Islkm? He did not advocate 
violence, though he said that under certain circumstances the Indians will be 
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compelled to resort to it. His only object, as he ably put it in his defence, was 
to give the Government a clear warning that in case they adopted a policy of 
repression bloodshed was sure to ensue. For the expression of that view he 
was prosecuted under sections 121 and 124. The jury which tried him, unani- 
mously found that he did not intend to create disaffection towards the Govern- 
ment established by law but merely gave expression to his ideas and thus found 
him not guilty under both the charges. The Sessions Judge, disagreeing with 
the verdict referred the case under section 121 to the High Court which acquitted 
him, but under section 124 he sentenced Maulana to two years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment. The Maulana, considering a great injustice had been done to him 
as a protest refused to do any work in the jail, and for this refusal to do any 
work, this man, chosen of the people as President of the All-India Muslim 
League, and the head of the United Provinces Congress, was subjected to the 
most abominable treatment. All his privileges were taken away. He could 
not write a letter or receive any interview. He was deprived of his remission 
to which he was entitled under the rules and, not content with this, he has 
been given separate confinement and deprived of even pen and paper ; and 
I may say all other privileges given to even the worst criminals are denied to 
him. 

This does not end the tale of his sufferings. In the prison he was prose- 
cuted for smuggling out the newspapers and bribing a warder with one rupee. 
His trial took place in jail where, as Mr. Kelkar ably put it, the whole atmos- 
phere was tainted with the terror of jail discipline. The Maulana stoutly 
denied the charge of bribing and the prosecution in my opinion certainly failed 
to prove that a rupee was given to the jail warder as a reward for rendering 
the service required, yet the Magistrate convicted him and passed a sentence 
of two years’ rigorous imprisonment for this offence alone. A Magistrate 
may do whatever he likes, but he cannot convince the country of the guilt 
of the Maulana. We cannot for a minute imagine that the Maulana, who has 
sacrificed his whole life for his country, could stoop so low as to bribe, and we 
quite believe that the warder was rendering service to the Maulana out of the 
great regard for him and the rupee he had received, as the Maulana said, was 
to get the change only with which perhaps the Maulana bought papers, denied 
to him by a civlized Government which was bent upon his mental starvation. 
In any case his position has not been lowered but rather enhanced, in our 
estimation for he is suffering so much in order to secure liberty for his country. 


I would not like to take the time of the Assembly by narrating the most 
humiliating treatment which the Maulana, as a helpless prisoner, is suffering 
at Yerwada Jail ; his body may be ill-treated, but his high soaring spirit cannot 
be crushed. By giving such ignominious treatment to one of the noblest men 
in India, Government is daily losing the friendship of the people. Although 
there are a few at present who hold like the Maulana that India should have 
an ideal of complete independence, if Government persist in their repressive 
course, it will add many to their numbers and a minority to-day will became 
a majority to-morrow. Perhaps the Government in the pride of their strength 
will treat my warning with ridicule and contempt, but there is a higher power 
which watches and even stronger and prouder Governments have had their 
fall. As a loyal subject of His Majesty the King Emperor, who has taken the 
oath of allegiance, it is my duty to request the Government to pursue a 
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policy of conciliation and remit the remaining portion of the sentence of 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani. I hope the Government will rise to .the occasion 
and accept this Resolution of mine and by doing this graceful act they will not 
show their weakness but rather remove some of the bitterness from the hearts of 
the people. . 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to support the Resolution which has 
been placed before the Assembly. I have known Maulana Hasrat Mohani 
for many years. I have differed from him in some of his views, but I respect 
him for his honesty and straightforwardness. He is a man of independent 
views and expresses his views fearlessly. There is no question at this moment 
before this House regarding the political views which he has given expression 
to beyond those that were involved in the case that was brought against him. 
So far as that was concerned, the punishment inflicted upon Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani was two years’ rigorous imprisonment. I understand that he has near- 
ly served out this sentence. With reference to that sentence, I may say that 
the House will remember, and certainly the Home Member must have taken 
~ note of it, that the sentence which was passed upon Hasrat Mohani under sec- 
tion 124A was passed against the verdict of the jury. That is a circumstance 
which has to be borne in mind. But the second sentence was passed on a 
charge of having bribed a jail servant. From my personal knowledge of him, 
and without any bias or prejudice, I can safely assert that Hasrat Mohani is 
- incapable of offering a bribe. Give every man his due. Try him for his poli- 
tical opinions if you think you must, but do not strike a man below the belt. 
And, though the Honourable the Home Member said that he did not play a 
particular game, I do hope, that he will play the game to-day and see that, 
in spite of his political opinions, this Maulana should not be allowed to remain 
in jail on a charge of bribery which I beg the House not to make much of. 
I know that I cannot ask this House to sit as an appellate court upon a judg- 
ment passed by a magistrate. I do not intend to do it. It is not my object 
to do so, but I do think that the House should know what was the charge against 
a man and what was the evidence ty which it was supported, so that it may be 
able to form its opinion as to whether it would or would not recommend that 
the sentence on a particular gentleman should be remitted. And in that view, 
I repeat that I cannot believe that Maulana Hasrat Mohani really offered a 
bribe even in the jail. I will ask the House, and I will particularly ask the 
Home Member, to consider only that aspect of the case. The first offence we 
need not go into because I understand the sentence passed on the first charge 
has been nearly served out. I think I am right in that view as regards the 
sentence on the second charge, namely, bribery of a jail servant, I certainly 
think this is a case in which the Honourable the Home Member should find 
it easier to accept the recommendation which this Assembly will, I hope, 
unanimously make, namely, that Maulana Hasrat Mohani should be immediate- 
ly released. I do not share the pessimism of my friend, Mr. Duraiswami 
Aiyangar. I do not see why he should presume that the Honourable the 
Home Member is not going to treat this question on its merits, fairly and 
squarely. Nor do I entertain any apprehension that the Honourable the Home 
Member contemplates imposing any conditions. If he should think it fit 
to recommend that Maulana Hasrat Mohani should be released, I do not see 
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any reason to think that he will impose any conditions. At any rate until 
we have some indication that the Honourable the Home Member entertains 
any such view, I do not think it fair even to Maulana Hasrat Mohani to make a 
suggestion in that direction. With these words I commend the Resolution 
to the Honourable the Home Member and the House. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): You will 
understand, Sir, and I am sure that after I have explained the reason, that 
you will also sympathise yourself with my initial difficulty in approaching 
this Resolution to-day. It lies in the fact that I have been warned that the 
method previously adopted by me in choosing a title for the subject of the 
Resolution was not approved by Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar. But time has 
its revenges and its ironies ; and there is a pleasing irony in the fact that I 
should now be speaking to-day under the presidency of a gentleman who at 
the Nagpur Congress refused the demand of a number of his hearers that he 
should give to a distinguished Indian politician the title now demanded by 
Mr. Aiyangar for Mr. Hasrat Mohani. (Laughter.) I will not refer to that 
more. Iam sure that I shall obtain your sympathy in my choice of a cogno- 
men. 


Now, for the subject of the Resolution. I, like Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, do not wish to re-try this case. For one thing the facts have been 
fully placed before the Assembly already ; for another, the sentence under 
section 124A is about to expire, and indeed, had it not been that Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani refused to do any labour in jail and otherwise indulged in behaviour 
the result of which was that he earned no jail remissions, he would have been 
diberated already. I cannot of course agree with the account given by Mr. 
Duraiswami Aiyangar of his original trial ; for it was not one of the cases in 
which the accused person did not defend himself. He defended himself at 
full length. 


Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar : If I remember aright, I think he only 
filed a statement. I speak subject to correction. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: At all events, the case went 
subsequently before the High Court and we have the opinion of the High 
Court that what he said in the course of the speeches which formed the sub- 
ject of the indictment amounted, in the opinion of the Judges of the High 
Court, to “‘ gross sedition.” I will be brief on this point. What he said was 
not confined to suggesting the independence of India. He indulged in language 
which I can only regard as extraordinary about the Moplah rebellion. He 
stated that the Moplahs were waging a defensive war for the sake of their 
religion against the English. He had the strongest objection to the fact that 
the Hindus not only failed to observe neutrality but aided the English in 
every possible way. That shows the mentality with which he approached the 
subject of India’s independence and when he went on to add that there were 
only two ways of gaining his objective, you will see that he was not referring to 
constitutional or political independence at all. He said that one way was the 
destruction of Government by the sword, a second was to put up an alterna- 
tive Government in its place, and the latter was what he preferred at the 
time. He therefore proposed to have his own army and his own police ; and, 
as soon as he ascertained that the establishment of his parallel Government 
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would not be successful by peaceful means, he would take to guerilla warfare, 
or, in the words of the Koran which have already been quoted,. “ kill them 
wherever youcan.” Now, I am sure, the House will readily agree with me 
that this is very diffierent from the case we were discussing earlier in the 
afternoon ; there can be no doubt whatever that there was a direct incite- 
ment to rebellion. However, his sentence for that offence has now been 
worked out ; [ am not going to lay stress on that. He is now in prison for 
disobeying jail regulations. You have already heard the charge ; it was that 
he had corrupted a warder. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya says that he 
believes that Mr. Hasrat Mohani was quite incapable of such an action; he 
takes his stand on this and not on the evidence ; he does not desire to re-try 
here, very rightly I think, the evidence that was placed before the Magis- 
trate. But I must warn the House that again we are not limited to the 
judgment of the Magistrate. The case went before a Sessions Judge and it 
went on revision to the High Courtof Bombay. I hope that Mr. Duraiswami 
Aiyangar has too much respect for a High Court to suggest that this convic- 
‘tion can be anything but justified. I have the judgment here. 


Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar : I do not think I made any such state- 
ment. I said in cases hike this when they are undefended and no arguments 
are advanced, it is not reasonable for this Assembly to go into the question 
of judgment. Therefore I said that I will not concern myself with the judg- 
ment or the merits of the judgment. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : The case for which the sentence 
‘is now being served was fully argued ; it then went upon appeal to the Sessions 
Court and it went up on revision to the High Court. The High Court dealt 
with it at some little length. They had no doubt whatever as to the facts. 
Now, it may be unpleasant for a prisoner who has been in jail for some time 
and who has earned no remissions such as other prisoners have earned, to find 
himself deprived of those amenities which he might have gained by another 
course of conduct ; but he himself was responsible. I must emphasize this, 
lest it should be imagined that the jail authorities have been in any way hard 
-or prejudiced against Mr. Hasrat Mohani. The Governor of Bombay visited 
the prison. He saw Mr. Hasrat Mohani, and he expressed a desire that, should 
he abide by the jail rules, there should be no difficulty shown in allowing him 
any reasonable amenities. It really therefore was only necessary for Mr. 
Hasrat Mohani to keep the most ordinary rules to earn his remissions, and it 
was quite unnecessary for him to attempt by bribing a warder to gain those 
particular amenities which he required. Let us be clear that we are not dealing 
now with the case of a political prisoner in prison for a political offence ; we 
are dealing with the case of a man who was once imprisoned for a political 
‘offence but is now in jail for breaking jail regulations, and I submit, in a some- 
what aggravated manner. One may have sympathy— and very frequently 
does have sympathy—for a man who for conscience’s sake goes to prison be- 
cause he believes he can assist his country in no other way ; but I do not believe 
that the breaking of jail regulatons can be for the country’s good. On the 
contrary, it is bound to work for the country’s harm. His example spreads 
to other men in jail who are real criminals ; not only so,but the corruption of 
the establishment undoubtedly means in the long run a breakdown of general 
jail discipline. My friends here will remember, | think, a letter that was once 
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addressed to some of his friends by Mr. Lajpat Rai. He would not, I am sure, 
mind my quoting it in this connection. He deprecated the fact that, while 
so many men had for conscience’s sake found it necessary to go to prison, 
many of them had set themselves to break prison rules : 

‘Tn many cases political prisoners had left nothing undone to provoke officials into an 
attitude of hostility ; had abused the best and mildest of officials ; had broken every rule and 
spoilt the discipline of jail life.” 


We know that this was done in many cases. We know at the same time 
that there were a large number of those who went to prison for conscientious 
reasons, but who thought it was also a matter of conscience to abide by jail 
regulations ; and for myself I respect that feeling. I have little respect for 
a man who goes to prison for the sake of conscience, but whose conscience 
permits him to break the ordinary regulations and even to attempt to corrupt 
the jail stafi. There is double evil in this. We have later in the day a Reso- 
lution regarding the treatment of political prisoners. Now if that Resolution 
comes on, I shall be able to show that we have made a serious effort in the last 
two years, by the creation of the Special Class, to ameliorate the condition 
of political prisoners and to remove some of their hardships 


Mr. M. V. Abhyankar (NagpurDivision : Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I am 
a man who to a certain extent believes in luck, and ............ 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Is this a point of order, Sir ? 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar : I did not state I was raising a point of order. 
I thought the Honourable Member had finished. I am sorry. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: As I said, I shall be able to 
show to the Assembly that we have done a great deal in the last two years 
to improve the condition of political prisoners by the creation of the Special 


Class. We are anxious to proceed further wherever possible on those lines,. 


to make the rules uniform and to remove, in cases where it is justifiable to do 


so, any suspicion of harsh treatment. Can we continue to do this if our politi- 


cal prisoners set themselves to break jail rules and corrupt the establishment 2 
I say we cannot, and that the harm done by Mr. Hasrat Mohani in this connec- 
tion goes further perhaps than he himself thought ; and I do not think in the 
circumstances that the House should show any sympathy with him, at all 
events so far as concerns his retention in jail for this particular offence. 


Mr. M. V. Abhyankar : Sir, I am one who believes to a certain extent 
in luck and I do think that the Resolution is being moved on a very lucky 
occasion, because the Resolution refers to one of the Presidents of the Muslim 
League and it is being moved to-day under the presidency of one of the Pre- 
sidents of the same Muslim League. Under those circumstances I am sure that 
the Government is bound to accept this Resolution, which I am positive will 
be passed by this House. (Laughter.) The simple question that is raised 
by this Resolution is not one of law. I thought that this House was a legisla- 
tive body and as such it ought to be above law. It ought to make law and it 
ought to unmake law. Unfortunately that is not so in this country. But 
that is a different matter altogether. The question is this: whether the 
Government are entitled to treat their political opponents in the manner in 
which they are being treated to-day in this country. I should like to ask the 
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Honourable the Home Member if he would relish the same treatment at the 
hands of his political opponents if they desired and if they could inflict it on 
him. Iam positive he would not. (Laughter.) Then the question is : Are 
the political prisoners in this Empire—I mean in other parts of this Empire 
—treated in the same way in which they are treated here ? Was Sir Edward 
‘Carson, when he said that he would resist with the help of armed volunteers 
any question about the grant of Home Rule to Ireland, treated in the same way 
in which Maulana Hasrat Mohani is being treated to-day ¢? He was not even 
prosecuted. It was said that the word ‘if’ in his speech barred his prose- 
cution. I know it fully well. Then, Sir, l would ask my Honourable friend, 
‘the Home Member, whether General Dyer, who was admitted by him on the 
floor of this House some time before as having received punishment worse 
_than death, because it was said that compulsory retirement for a military 
-Officer was worse than that, whose offence stands no comparison—or I would 
say whose offence is a thousand and million times worse—was he even given 
‘the same treatment which Maulana Hasrat Mohani is being given to-day? 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani is said to have caused—I would say in the terms of 
‘the section—sedition. I willassume this. But what did General Dyer do ? 
He actually killed—and it was admitted—he actually butchered people in 
‘the Jallianwala Bagh. What was the treatment that was accorded to him 
by this Government ? And if that is the treatment accorded to General 
Dyer, I ask the Honourable the Home Member why should there be a 
different treatment in the case of Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 


Mr. Chairman: We are not concerned with the case of General Dyer. 
‘The question before us is whether Maulana Hasrat Mohani should be released 


Mr. M. V. Abhyankar : [ accept your ruling, Sir. My only point was 
whether people, assuming that they have offended against section 124A, 
‘should be treated in the manner in which they are being treated. The Honour- 
-able the Home Member said that he respects those who went into jail and accept- 
ed the jail regulations. But what came out of that respect ? Were they re- 
leased because they accepted the jail regulations ? The respect was there 
but there was no material gain or profit to the person who was obeying those 
regulations. The Honourable the Home Member said that Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani could not even obey the ordinary regulations of the jail. Yes, Sir. 
‘They may be very ordinary regulations of the jail because very few Euro- 
peans go to Indian jails. They would be very extraordinary regulations 
were they brought into force in England. I know English jail regulations 
and I also know English law and I know the punishment that is provided by 
the English law for the same offences for which punishment is provided by the 
Indian Penal Code. 

The jails are different, the law is different, the treatment is different. You 
have submitted and you submit Maulana Hasrat Mohani to a treatment which 
no man of his capacity, which no man of his temperament—mind you, which 
no man who held that leadership in his community—could stand. It does 
not lie in your mouths to turn round and say that he did not submit to that 
regulation or he did not submit to that discipline. The Honourable the Home 
Member has said “‘ Oh yes, he defended himself.” He might have. He also 
further said that, had it not been fer the offence that he committed against 


es 
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the jail regulations, Maulana Hasrat Mohani might have been out by now I 
doubt that very much. It is perhaps because the term of sentence for the pre- 
vious offence happens now to be on the verge of expiry that it is said perhaps’ 
he would have been out. God knows what he would have been doing to-day. 
The simple question that this Resolution raises and that this House has to 
decide upon is—Are your political leaders to be treated, and whether you will 
allow your political leaders to be treated, in the manner in which they are being 
treated to-day, like ordinary felons ? People who ought to be the leaders or 
who are the leaders of society—people who want to lead their nation to liberty 
and freedom—whether this House will sit quiet while those people are rotting 
in jail and being put under regulations which are not fit even for an ordinary 
felon. 

Mr. Chairman : The question is: 

“That the following be substituted for the original Resolution : 


‘ ThisAssembly respectfully recommends to the Governor-General in Council that Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani be immediately and unconditionally released.’ 


Mr. §. Sadiq Hasan : I accept the amendment, Sir. 
The motion was adopted. 
Mr. Chairman: The question is: 
“That the following Resolution be adopted : 
‘ This Assembly respectfully recommends to the Governor-General in Council that Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani be immediately and unconditionally realsed.’ 


The motion was adopted. 


26th February 1924. 
RESOLUTION RE THE RETURN TO INDIA OF MR. B. G. HORNIMAN.. 


Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. Deputy 
President, I read the Resolution which I have the honour to move : 

‘‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that steps be forthwith 

taken to remove all restrictions in the way of Mr. B. G. Horniman to return to India.” 
This is rather a simple Resolution and I see from the back of my Honourable 
friend, the Home Member, that he is perhaps going to deal with it fairly.. 
Therefore, I need not make any very lengthy comment in support of this Reso- 
lution. 

The question is, who is Mr. Horniman and why was he deported? I 
will read from a foreword written by Mrs. Besant to a book entitled “‘ Selec- 
tions from the Speeches and writings of Mr. B. G. Horniman ”’ and dedicated 
without permission to the Indian Bureaucracy. Mrs. Besant there says >. 

“Mr. B. G. Horniman, the author of the articles which are published in the pr 

; , i nt vol 

is one of those all too few Englishmen who carry their British principles with hia es thot 
come to India and who keep them in the open air during the years of their stay in this land. The 
commonplaces of liberty of speech, liberty of the press, liberty of person unless deprived of it by ~ 
the law—these, which in England are taker for granted as the inalienable rights of good citizen 
are matters of grace in India, are held at the mercy of autocrats, little and big, white and brown 
from the ‘ Lat Sahib ’ enthroned in Simla who issues Jettres de cachet down to the constable who 
takes toll of the coolie’s basket and cuffs himif he complains. But to Mr. Horniman these Rights 
are still Rights, and their effacement is a matter of constant pain. He feels, as though inflicted 


on his own person, the wrongs suffered by the Indian, and with passi insis e seeks to 
: eae ’ passionate insistence x 
& rouse in the injured the courage to assert their God-given manhood.”’ ba : ' 
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This, Sir, explains who Mr. Horniman is and why he was deported. He was 
deported because he was a lover of liberty. He loved the liberty of person, 
he loved the liberty of the press and he loved the liberty of speech, the three 
inalienable rights of every person on this earth. Well, Sir, it was in 1919 
April that Mr. Horniman was deported. He was then on a sick bed. He 
could not move about. He was taken bodily to the Bunder and put on the 
boat. It was perhaps a time of panic and at that time Government in their 
wisdom thought that the best method of keeping the public peace was to deport 
Mr. Horniman. He was deported under what is known as the Defence of India 
Act, an Act passed as an emergency measure to meet war conditions. It was 
an Act passed in 1915 and the very preamble begins thus : 


** Whereas owing to the existing state of war it is expedient to provide for special measure 
to secure the public safety and the defence of British India ; it is herby enacted as follows :—’’ 


And in section 1, clause (d), it is laid down that : 


‘“* This Act shall be in force during the continuance of the present war and for a period of 
six months thereafter.” 
- Section 2 gives power to the Governor-General in Council to make rules for 
the purpose of securing the public safety and defence of British India and in 
pursuance of those powers the Governor General in Council promulgated 
certain rules. The rule under which Mr. Horniman was deported is rule 3 
of those rules which reads thus: 

“Where in the opinion of the Local Government there are reasonable grounds for believing 


that any person has acted, is acting or is about to act in a manner prejudicial to the public 
safety or the defence of British India, the Local Government may by order in writing direct —’” 


I will only read the relevant part of the section, namely, (d)— 


** that such person shall remove himself from British India in such manner and by such route 
and means as may be specified in such order and shall not return thereto.” 


Under this Rule, Mr. Horniman was deported, but the grounds were not 
specified in the order at the time. About a month after, there was a debate 
in the House of Commons on the Indian Budget, when the then Secretary 
of State, Mr. Montagu, declared that there were two reasons why Mr. Horni- 
man was deported ; one was that the paper of which Mr. Horniman was the 
editor, namely, the “‘ Bombay Chronicle,” had published certain false news 
regarding the use of soft-nosed bullets by the British troops in connection with 
the riots in Delhi; and the other was that the paper was distributed among 
the troops free with a view to excite disaffection or something of that character. 
These were the two reasons alleged, of course on the information supplied to 
him from India, by the Secretary of State in the House of Commons for the 
deportation of Mr. Horniman. As soon as Mr. Montagu made this statement 
in the House of Commons and it was communicated to the Indian papers, 
the Directors of the ‘“‘ Bombay Chronicle’ held a meeting and sent a long 
cable to the Secretary of State repudiating the allegations contained in that 
statement. Then again, Mr Horniman tried his best, his friends also tried 
their best, not once, not twice, but several times, for an opportunity to dis- 
prove the statements made by Mr. Montagu, but no such opportunity was 
given. Mr. Horniman asked for a trial ; that request was also not granted. 
He wrote a letter to Mr. Montagu controverting the statements made by him 
x 2 
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in the House of Commons to which an acknowledgment was sent by Mr. Monta- 
gu saying that he would give Mr. Horniman his considered reply, and his con- 
sidered reply after some time was that the House of Commons was the proper 
place to deal with such statements. So, Sir, the House will see that all attempts 
made by Mr. Horniman and his friends to have either a public trial or some 
opportunity to disprove the charges that were made against him had failed. 
No opportunity has hitherto been given to Mr. Horniman. He has now been 
deported for the last five years, or nearly that, four years and nine months. 
One does not know whether the deportation order still stands or does not 
stand. It was passed under a war measure. The Act has been repealed 
some three years ago, and from the answers that were given by the Secretary 
of State to the questions, the series of questions, put to him in the House of 
Commons by several Members of Parliament regarding Mr. Horniman’s 
deportation, one could infer that, though the order really did not stand, the 
Secretary of State was not prepared to recommend the giving of a passport 
to Mr. Horniman. Under the Passport Act no person can enter India 
without a passport, and, unless the Secretary of State recommends that 
a passport should be given to Mr. Horniman, he would not get one. Acting 
on the advice of the authorities in India, the Secretary of State has so far 
refused to recommend the giving of a passport to Mr. Horniman. All along 
che Secretary of State, it seems, has absolutely given himself up into the 
hands of the authorities on the spot in India. He in effect says, “‘ Well, 
it is the Bombay Government that is responsible for it, and the Bombay 
Government does not want Mr. Horniman back in India, and he could not 
help it ; he would ask the House to trust the Bombay Government.”’ That 
was the reply that Mr. Montagu gave more than once in the House of Com- 
mons in answer to questions. I should like, with your permission, Sir, to refer 
to some of these questions and answers. : On the 21st April 1920, a year after 
Mr. Horniman’s deportation, a question was put by Mr. Rendell. He asked 
the Secretary of State for India : 

*“* Under what clause, rules or regulations a British subject could be indefinitely excluded 
from British India; what are the exact terms or provisions of the rules under which Mr. Horni- 


man was thus excluded from British India, and under what Act covering such rule the exclusion 
was made,”’ 


Mr. Montagu said that : 


‘“*Mr. Horniman was excluded under the terms of rule 3 (d) ”°—(which I just read)—“ of 
the Defence of India Rules, 1915, a copy of which I have placed in the Library. The rule was 
made by the Government of India in exercise of the powers conferred on them by India Act 
No. IV of 1915.” 


Colonel Wedgewood asked : ‘‘ When does the Defence of India Act come 
to anend ?”’ Mr. Montagu said : “‘ To the best of my recollection, six months 
after the conclusion of peace.” Mr. Rendell asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether, “‘ having regard to the recent refusal of the Government of 
India to allow Mr. B. G. Horniman’to return to India and the statement made 
by him on the 23rd May last in the House regarding Mr. Horniman that there 
was plenty of case to put before the Courts, and the fact that Mr. Horniman 
has publicly asked to be put on his trial, he would order such trial to be held, 
or communicate to the House the materials on which his statement was made 
or, in the alternative, withdraw the statement.” Mr. Montagu said : “‘ The 
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question of putting Mr. Horniman on his trial is one within the ‘discretion of 
the Government of Bombay,” He would not take the responsibility. Mr. 
Rendell asked : 

** May I ask whether the Right Honourable gentleman does not think that so serious a deci- 


sion as the exclusion of a man from India should not take place in peace time without trial and 
vossibly conviction and nothing else.”’ 


‘“ Mr. Montagu : The question of trial entirely lies with the Governor of Bombay. I 
wouid appeal to the House to support the Governor in the exercise of a discretion which has been 
given to him by Acts passed by a competent Legislature. Sir George Lloyd would of course be 
the first to admit that trial is always preferable but he must have regard to all the circumstances 
of the case. 


Colonel Wedgewood : Would it not be better to appeal to this House to give the ordinary 
rights of fairplay to a British subject who cannot find out what his offence is ? 


Mr. Montagu : There is no question of finding out what the offence is. Mr. Horniman 
knows perfectly well. 


Mr. Rendell : I merely want to know whether the Right Honourable gentleman proposes 
to recommend to the Government of India eventually, not now perhaps, that this man shall not 
be kept out of India without a fair trial and also conviction if that trial shows him to be guilty. 


; Mr. Montagv : I am prepared to repose complete confidence in the Governor, Sir, George 
Lloyd. 


Mr. Spoor asked the Secretary of State for India whether any investigation has been made 
into the grave charges made against Mr. B. G. Horniman by him in this House in his speech on 
the East India Revenue Accounts on 23rd May 1919 in justification of the deportation of that 
gentleman from India by the Government of Bombay without charge or trial and whether he 
will lay upon the table of the House the full correspondence passing between the Government of 
India, the Government of Bombay and the India Office regarding this matter and any other 
papers concerning it which may be available and in particular the details of such charges as have 
been made by the Government of India and the Government of Bombay against Mr. Horniman. 


Mr. Montagu ; The statements made regarding Mr. Horniman were based upon the contents 
of the issues of the paper which he edited. There is no need of any inquiry regarding them. 
I will place a copy of the orders of the Government of Bombay on Mr, Horniman’s deportation 
in the library. 


Mr. Spoor : Is the Right Honourable gentleman aware that a Resolution dealing with Mr. 
Horniman’s case was disallowed in the Bombay Council and can he give a reason for that deci- 
sion ?” 

Then followed a number of questions. With regard to the question whether 
the copy of ‘“‘ Bombay Chronicle’ was distributed free of charge among 
the troops, several questions were put in the House of Commens and when 
cornered the Secretary of State, Mr. Montagu, had to admit “ Yes, it is not 
proved that Mr. Horniman had any hand in the distribution of those copies, 
but the fact remains that someone did distribute copies.’”’ He was asked 
“Who?” The Secretary of State replied ‘‘ Some reader of that paper passed 
it on to the troops.’ That is the charge on which Mr. Horniman has been kept 
out of India for the last four years and nine months! Some reader of a news- 
paper, of which Mr. Horniman was the editor, happened t. hand overa copy 
of that paper to a member of the army—a grave offence, an unpardonable 
offence !_ Mr. Montagu could not possibly prove the so-called charges which he 
laid against Mr. Horniman in his speech at the time when the Indian Budget 
was presented to the House of Commons. He made certain charges but when 
he was questioned afterwards he had to admit that some reader had given some 
copy of that paper to the troops. Sir, apart from the question whether Mr. 
Horniman could or could not disprove those charges, I submit the troops are 
also citizens ; they are entitled to know what happens outside their narrow 
circle. They arealso human beings ; they are entitled to know what is happen- 
ing in the country. Even assuming that the alleged charge was true, I could 
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not for the life of me understand what justification there is to take away the 
liberty of a man in these circumstances. But that is not the question before 
us. In fact the charge was entirely false. The Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Mr. Jinnah, sent a long cable controverting Mr. Montagu’s state- 
ment, namely, that the paper was distributed free of charge among the troops, 
and to this I do not think any satisfactory reply has been made so far by the 
Secretary of State, except this that some reader had given a copy of the 
“Bombay Chronicle” to some one in the Army. [am glad Mr. Jinnah is here 
and he will put this part of the case more effectively because it is within his 
personal knowledge. Well, Sir, as a matter of fact, Mr. Montagu had com- 
pletely resigned himself. He refused to exercise his judgment ; he left every 
thing to Sir George Lloyd, the then Governor of Bombay. Happily, Sir 
‘George Lloyd is no longer the Governor of Bombay, and his successor so far 
has made a good beginning. You know, Sir, that immediately after he took 
charge of his high office, he gave redress to the people of Borsad. 


(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 


You, Sir, are aware that the people of Borsad had started a campaign of 
mass civil disobedience in the form of non-payment of a punitive tax and had 
thus successfully drawn the attention of the authorities to the grievance from 
which they were suffering, and the successor of Sir George Lloyd, very soon 
after he took charge, sent the Home Member of his Government to Borsad to 
make personal inquiries into the matter as a result of which full redress was 
promptly given to the people of Borsad. My friend the Honourable the 
Home Member will thus see what civil disobedience is capable of dog. It 
is not mere Resolutions in this Assembly, nor Resolutions in the Indian National 
Congress that draw the attention of the authorities. It is civil disobedience 
or some such action that draws the attention of the authorities to the real state 
of affairs in the country. But, Sir, what I wanted to point out was that the 
new Governor of Bsumbay had made a good beginning. He got the release of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and I feel confident that the new Governor will not com 
in the way of Mr. Horniman’s return. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Sir, it may be of advantage at 
this stage if I try to bring the debate on to a somewhat different plane than 
that chosen by the last speaker. We are not now discussing the deportation 
of Mr. Horniman or the cancellation of any order of deportation. As Mr. 
Patel has correctly poimted out, Mr. Horniman was deported under the provi- 
sions of an Act which is now extinct. There is no order of deportation in force 
against him ; all that is needed is that he should be given a passport before 
coming to India. What therefore is really sought is this,—not that any statu- 
tory restrictions should be withdrawn, not that an order of deportation should 
be cancelled, but that the passport authorities in England should give him the 
necessary leave to travel to India. There is no restriction on his liberty in 
England itself. The sole restriction is on his proceeding to India. For that 


‘reason, [ do not propose to take up the challenge extended by Mr. Patel to me. 


that we should examine here the causes for Mr. Horniman’s deportation. 
Let me only say this that they were connected with his conduct of his paper, 
but were not confined to the one charge that Mr. Patel has mentioned ; they 
extended to the whole course of his conduct of his newspaper for a series of 
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some months. Much has been said here in praise of Mr. Horniman, his love of 
liberty and love of India ; I shall say nothing in dispraise or in criticism of 
his character, for it 1s not itself in question. I do not think that it is fitting 
that I should attack his character or seek to justify an order that was then 
passed against him, for that order itself is not now in question. If he had been 
made the subject of a judicial trial, then it might have been necessary for mé 
as it has been in other cases of persons who have appeared before our courts, 
to discuss the judgment of those courts in so far as they threw light on any 
question of remittance of sentence ; in the circumstances, I do not propose 
to go through the articles published by his paper which formed the reason for 
his deportation. I say only this. The grounds taken were that the course 
‘of conduct of his paper for many months was such that it was dangerous to 
the public peace and leading to serious disaffection against Government. 
That was the ground correct or not correct : and, when we are charged with 
declining to justify the grounds of his deportation, we can only say that this 
decision was honestly come to by the Government of the time from a considera- 
tion of the articles which he then wrote or allowed to appear. 


Now, Sir, from what I have indicated it will be seen that the real venue 
for decision is not here but in London ; that is to say, that the decision lies 
really with the passport authorities acting on the advice of the Secretary 


of State. That was previously recognised in Parliament; that still is the 
case. 


Mr. Chaman Lal: (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): On a point of 
order, Sir. May I remind the Honourable the Home Member that Mr. Montagu 
replied on May 5th, 1920, to a question put by Mr. Lund that the Govern- 
ment of India did not consider Mr. Horniman’s return to India compatible 
with the public safety and that he left the decision with regard to Mr. Horni- 
man to the Government of India entirely ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: That is a somewhat unusual 
point of order. The fact remains, as it must remain, that we do not issue 
passports from England to India ; they are issued in England itself by consti- 
tuted authorities, who, of course, take the advice of the Secretary of State 
before doing so. As I say, the proper venue, therefore, for decision is London 
and not Delhi. I was about to add, when the Honourable Member raised 
his point of order, that the Secretary of State, before giving his advice to the 
passport issuing authorities, naturally consults us and we consult the 
‘Government of Bombay. I do not in any way deny our responsibilities in 
-this matter ; as has been clearly indicated by the answer in Parliament which 
we have just heard, the Secretary of State attaches the highest importance 
+o those recommendations. The House will ask, should Mr. Horniman 
again apply for a passport, what will our recommendation be ? Do we feel 
that the grounds on which he was deported should carry on as against him now ¢ 
On the past occasions on which we have been consulted, we have held that it 
was undesirable to allow him to return to India, that is to say, we have held 
that the conduct of his editorship before he was deported shows that, if he still 
conducted his paper in the same manner, the results would be highly undesir- 
able in the public interests. That, I say it frankly, is still our view. Mr. 
Patel has told us that they have in Bombay a new Governor. He has told us 
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that the arrival of the new Governor has brought with it a certain change in the 
attitude of the Government of Bombay. We are necessarily in such a case 
largely dependent on the view taken by a Local Government of the results 
likely to follow within their territory of any measure such as that advocated 
in the Resolution. If they consider at any time that the circumstances have 
so far changed that they can allow Mr. Horniman to return, I can only say 
this that we shall attach great importance to their opinion. 


Mr. V. J. Patel : Has not the Honourable Member consulted the Govern- 
ment of Bombay since I gave notice of this Resolution 4 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : No, Sir. We have not. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : That shows your anxiety. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The anxiety lies with my 
Honourable friend. As I said, should the Government of Bombay believe 
that there is no danger to the public in allowing Mr. Horniman to return to 
India, then we shall attach the greatest importance to its opinion, and no 
doubt, the Secretary of State will do the same. But-for the present our own 
view, based on our own examination of the question, is the same as it was in 
the past. That is the only answer I can give on the subject. I have stated 


the circumstances under which we should vary the recommendation we have 


made in the past. Until those circumstances change I could give no other 
answer on the matter. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban): I must really 
say that I am astonished at the answer the Honourable the Home Member 
has given.. The Honourable the Home Member really reminded me, as if 
he was pleading before a third class magistrate, and he has displayed no sense 
of responsibility in giving his answer. In the first instance, he says, “ I do 


not want to go into the merits of the case as to why Mr. Horniman was de- 


ported.” Then he said that the venue is in London, the Secretary of State 
for India. Then he said, ‘‘ Our attitude is exactly the same, namely, that we 
are not prepared to recommend that Mr. Horniman should get his passport.” 
Again he said, “‘ You might ask the Government of Bombay.” Could you 


possibly imagine a worse quibble than this ?, The Honourable the Home 


Member knows perfectly well that no Secretary of State for India will go 
against the advice of the Government of India in this matter. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I am delighted to hear that. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah : In this matter only. If the Government of India 


say that the return of Mr. Horniman is dangerous to India, surely that must 
have an enormous effect on the Secretary of State for India and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred he would not take the responsibility of acting 


against that advice. The issue therefore to-day, is this. The Government 


3 P.M. 


It is perfectly true that he was deported. I may 
remind the Honourable Member that the order of deportation came to an end 


as soon as he left British India. That order did not continue. It was exhaust- 


ed as soon as he reached London and you, not being in a position to continue 
that order of deportation, resorted to a circuitous method, which is a most 
discreditable thing for any Government to adopt, and that was to resort to 


cf India say we do not want to go into the merits. 


: 
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this method and prevent his getting a passport. You refused to give him a 
trial and you make allegations against that man. You deport that man, a 
most horrible procedure to adopt, and I say no civilised government in any 
country should resort to that. You have deprived that man of his livelihood. 
You have prevented that man from going out of England. How do you justi- 
fy that ? And you have done it for four years. That is what I want to know 
from the Government. How do you justify that ? I am really shocked at 
the manner in which the Honourable Member has pleaded his case. It is not 
worthy of a responsible government to put forward. He says “ we are not 
concerned with the merits.” But, Sir, we are concerned with the merits. 
Why is a British subject not allowed to go anywhere he likes in any part of the 
British Empire ? We are concerned with it. Why do you refuse that ? 
Why have you prevented that ? 


Your Secretary of State for India was given absolutely false informa- 
tion and he put forward two allegations, which are absolutely false, and I 
. am prepared to convince this House, because I know that they are false allega- 
tions. One allegation was that Mr. Horniman allowed a report to appear 
in his paper that soft-nose bullets were used in the streets of Delhi. The 
Honourable Member ought to know, because he was Chief Commissioner of 


~ Delhi then. 
The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : No. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Then he ought to know that now. He ought to 
make inquiries. What happened was that a special correspondent of the 
‘““ Bombay Chronicle’ sent a report and what is more, Sir, even the 
Government notification admitted that the appearance of the bullets did 
lend colour to this conclusion that they were soft-nose bullets, and that infor- 
mation was sent by a correspondent of the ““ Bombay Chronicle.” Mr. Horni- 
man was not responsible for it but that very correspondent on further examina- 
tion of those bullets sent a further report. That report, [am prepared to prove 
anywhere you like, was not allowed to go out of Delhi and was detained. In 
the meantime Mr. Horniman was deported under the Defence of India Act 
on a charge not of allowing publication of the soft-nose bullets being used, not 
on a charge of distributing his paper amongst the troops but on a charge of 
having written two articles. The security was forfeited and censorship was 
imposed upon the paper and thereupon the “‘ Bombay Chronicle ” had to sus- 
pend its publication. It was after Mr. Horniman was deported and when the 
Secretary of State for India was heckled—I do not know who was responsible 
—but it was then that this case was made out against Mr. Horniman and Mr. 
Montagu had to put forward that case. So far, Sir, with regard te the soft- 
nosed bullets, and I will add one thing more, This telegram which was sent 
by the “ Bombay Chronicle ” correspondent was detained and in the mean- 
time the paper was suspended by us ourselves for the simple reason that the 
editor was deported, security was forfeited and censorship was imposed upon 
the paper. Therefore, the Board of Directors had in the meantime to suspend 
the paper. After five or six days this correspondent wrote to us a letter 
saying : “ I sent you this telegram contradicting my first report on further 
examination of the character of these bullets and how isitthatithas not ap- 
peared in your paper 2” Sir, the very first day when the “ Chronicle” re- 
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appeared after its suspension this explanation was published in that paper ; 
and, as I said before, even the Government notification—and I challenge the 
Home Member to look it up—admitted that the appearance of the bullets was 
that of soft-nosed bullets. Is that the case on which you deport a man ? 


Then, with regard to the distribution of the paper amongst the troops. 
Sir, a greater-lie was never manufactured in any tribunal. As soon as this 
allegation was made by Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons, we, and 
I, as the Chairman of the “ Bombay. Chronicle,’ instituted the minutest 
inquiries and we found and we were convinced that there was no man connect- 
ed with the “‘ Bombay Chronicle ” who ever distributed a single copy of the 
paper to any member of the British troops. I challenge the Home Member 
to give me the slightest proof of that. It was a lie manufactured for the 
purpose of justifying the deportation of Mr. Horniman. I speak very feeling- 
ly, because I feel that no man should be deported and certainly not on such 
fabricated allegations as these, which,to my knowledge, are absolutely false. 


Sir, I am not one of those men who encourages any crime or any offence, 
but I do maintain, and I have drunk deep at the fountain of constitutional 
law, that the liberty of a man is the dearest thing in the law of any constitu- 
tion and it should not be taken away in this fashion. If you have any case, 
if Mr. Horniman has committed an offence, place him before a tribunal ; let 
him be tried : let him be convicted, and, if he is convicted by a tribunal, I 
shall have nothing more to say ; then he must take the consequences. But, 
Sir, after four years to hear a reply of this character solemnly declared by the 
Government that they consider that it is still dangerous for Mr. Horniman to 
be allowed to come to India and therefore to resort to what I call this most 
humiliating process of preventing the passport authority from issuing a passport 
to him, is that compatible with the dignity of any Government ; is that the 
manner in which to treat the liberty of your subjects ? Sir, I feel that this is 
so important and so serious a matter that I hope that every one in this House, 
be he an Englishman or anybody else, who has the freedom of voting and who 
has any sense of propriety, will vote in favour of this Resolution, and so make 
the Government understand that this stands as the biggest blot both on their 
administration and on their sense of justice and fair play. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahadad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I support the Resolution’ which has been moved 
by Mr. Patel, and I largely support what my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, 
has said regarding this matter. Of course he has a personal knowledge of 
many things on which he alone could speak, but in all his general observations 
‘on the subject I strongly support him. I consider it was a piece of melan- 
‘choly meanness that Mr. Horniman was deported. I was in Bombay at the 
time. I saw him the day before his deportation. I know how he was busy 
at the time in serving this country and England, how he prepared the cable- 
gram which was sent regarding the tragedy that had occurred at Amritsar in 
the previous week, and how anxious he was that men’s minds should be kept 
calm and that the matter should be taken up constitutionally. I have heard 
nothing from the Home Member which would give the smallest justification 
for the extraordinary measure that was adopted against him. All that has 
-been said by the Home Member is that during the course of some months, 
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the articles which were published in the ‘‘ Bombay Chronicle ’’ were not of a 
satisfactory character, that is to say, not satisfactory to those who were in 
authority. I know that they were not satisfactory in that sense that they 
were not liked by some of those whom Mr. Horniman criticised. Mr. Horniman 
was a capable journalist and an honest journalist. He took care to sift his 
evidence and, when he had got his facts, he went straight at the man who had 

committed a wrong or was responsible for any corruption ; he went straight 
at a man when he considered that the man was not acting in the public interest, 
and naturaly he aroused opposition, he created enemies. There were some 
men in high quarters whom he criticised. He was wrong in some of his criti- 
cisms ; I myself did not agree with him in some of the criticisms which he 

levelled at some of my senior friends in Bombay, but that was a different 
matter. The man was honest to the core, he had his love of liberty, he had 
his sense of right, he had his sense of justice, and he spoke as he felt, as an 
Englishman. Now, Sir that a man should be deported during the time of the 
war under the shelter of the Defence of India Act for having written a certain 
number of articles which did not satisfy some people, which did not meet with 
the approval of the authorities,—I consider that a very strong condemnation 
of the administration at the time. Undoubtedly, primarily the Governor of 
Bombay was responsible for that act, and I submit—lI regret to say it—he 
showed great little-mindedness, a personal malice, in dealing with Mr. Horni- 
man. He showed little-mindedness in keeping out an Englishman from 
Bombay whose criticisms he could not stand, the search-light of whose cri- 
ticisms he could not bear, and he kept him out of Bombay for too long a 
period without any justification. If there was any reason for keeping out Mr. 

Horniman from Bombay during the time of the war, that reason should have 
been published. It was a libel upon Mr. Horniman—it was an untrue charge 
—to say that his presence in the country was not compatible with the public 
interests or was dangerous to the public peace. The allegation that the 
presence of a man like Mr. Horniman, an honest Englishman, who loved his 
own country, and who loved this country, was not compatible with the public 
interests or was dangerous to the public peace, was absolutely untrue; 1t 
was absolutely un-tenable and unsupportable. And how did the Bombay 
Government justify its action in keeping Mr. Horniman all these four years 
out of Bombay ? Sir George Lloyd showed what small-mindedness a man 
could be capable of when he said that he would not allow Mr. Horniman to 
come back while he himself remained in India? He passed his order, and 
the Government of India allowed him to pass that order, and therefore 
-shared the responsibility of having allowed him to do so. 


The Honourable the Home Member has tried to put the case in a very 
very misleading manner ; he tried to show that the responsibility for not 
granting a passport to Mr. Horniman now lay with the Secretary of State 
for India. I did not think that he would give up the Secretary of State after 
having advised him, as a Member of the Government of India, that it was 

still dangerous to allow Mr. Horniman to come back to this country. I did 
not think that he would take shelter under the plea that the Government of 
Bombay was the proper authority to decide the question. Whats the Govern- 
ment of India here for 2. I know, we know it to our sorrow, that the Govern- 
ment of India have during the last three years very often relegated their autho- 
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rity to the Local Governments. The Government of India have ceased to 
exist. The Government of India have shown that they did not exist on many 
occasions while repression has gone on in many parts of the country. This 
is also an instance where the Government of India succumbed to the influence 
of a local Governor, who was not large minded, who did not look at the question 
of the liberty of a fellow-subject from the same point of view from which he 
should have done in conformity with the oath of allegiance to the Sovereign 
which he had taken. What was the Government of India here for? Why 
did not the Government of India ask for the grounds why Mr. Horniman was 
still kept out from Bombay ; and having asked for the grounds and having 
in possession all those grounds, how can the Honourable the Home Member 
get up before this House and tell us that he wants us to believe that it is unde- 
sirable that Mr. Horniman should come back to India, that it would be 
dangerous to the public interest to allow him to come back. He ought to tell 
us what the danger is and wherein the undesirability lies. Does it behove any 
Englishman or any gentleman to get up before this Assembly and to impeach 
the character of a fellow-subject on grounds which he is not able to disclose, on 
reasons which he cannot advance, and to insist that he should be kept out of 
this country, simply because those who are in power in Delhi or Bombay have 
decided that Mr. Horniman ‘should not be allowed to come back to India. I 
submit, Sir, it is derogatory to the Government of India. It is derogatory 
to the Home Member’s position as the Member in charge of the Home Affairs 
of India, to put forward such a miserable plea which cannot be supported 
for a moment I hope, Sir, that the Government of India will be compelled 
by the force of public opinion, by this strong censure which the public opinion 
of this country as represented in this House is passing upon the action of the 
Government of Bombay and upon the Government of India and upon the Secre- 
tary of State’s action, in keeping an Englishman out of India for no justifiable 
reason, to yield to that opinion. It is an abuse of power, for which there is 
no parallel so far as I can see in recent times, and it is time that this abuse of 
power came to an end and that those who are responsible for it should feel 
that they have acted in a very small-minded manner in upholding this high- 
handed , unjust, and unjustifiable act of the Bombay Government. 


Mr. W. S.J. Wilson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, like my Honourable friend, Mr. Abul Kasem, time was 
when I was a friend of Mr. Horniman. I will not neglect the advice of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and make charges against a man which I cannot 
prove. However much I may or may not believe them, I will certainly not 
be guilty of making any charge against a man which I cannot prove. But 
my friendship with Mr. Horniman died a great many years ago. The Home 
Member is the only Member who has spoken in support of his exclusion. It 
would be a source of great satisfaction to me had I found so many Indian 
friends championing the cause of an Englishman who had been ill-treated 
in any way, if I were convinced that the character of that man was sufficient 
to justify it. But, Sir, I cannot say that in the present instance. It is a very 
difficult subject to discuss and I do not wish to labour the point, but I think 
I should be lacking in my duty did I not say that I can assure Sir Malcolm 
Hailey that the view he has taken is a correct one from the point of view of 
all my non-official Colleagues, who ever knew Mr. Horniman. We English- 
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men are jealous of the characters of the Europeans who come to this country 
and occupy public positions, and I only wish before I sit down, Sir, to say 
that I know no Englishman of standing to-day who has a single good word to 
say for Mr. Horniman. It is perfectly right to say that he was not admitted 
to any of our clubs and was not a man that we have any pride in having in this 
country and we prefer to be without him. 


Mr. V. J. Patel: Sir, I do not desire to add to the embarrassment of 
my friend the Honourable the Home Member by adding anything more to 
what has already fallen from my friends here. But I will say this, Sir, that 
I am not at all disappointed at the answer given by my Honourable friend, 
the Home Member, as my friend, Mr. Vishindas, has been ; and neither am 
I shocked or surprised as my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah. I knew what 
was coming and the question for us on this side of the House to consider is, 
_ what are we going to do? Shall we go on passing Resolutions 2? We will 
pass this Resolution and any number of other Resolutions, but how are we 
going to enforce them ? ‘That is the question of questions for us. We are 
told times without number to rely upon the reason and the sense of fair play 
- of Government. There is every reason and there is all fair play in the argu- 
ments which have been advanced to-day in support of this Resolution. An 
irresistible case has been made out, but Government remain unyielding. So 
the question now for us is, what are we going to do ?_ I hope this debate, if 
it does any good at all, will do this much good, that it will help those friends 
of mine who are still considering whether they should accept the Swaraj Party’s 
programme in making up their minds. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: 1 am grateful to Mr. Patel for 
not adding to my embarrassments ; but I can bear the burden. I take up 
the first charge which has been levelled against us, namely, that I have endea- 
voured to place on the Secretary of State or elsewhere responsibility which 
should properly be shouldered by us. I have done no such thing. I have 
said that the final decision lies in London, as it must do. I have not concealed 
the fact that our recommendations are asked for and are given. I disclaim 
no responsibility at all. Mr. Chaman Lal says that the Secretary of State, 
has asserted in Parliament that he has placed the responsibility entirely on us, 
I have merely said that the final decision lies in London, but, if the Secretary 
of State regards himself as bound by our views on the subject, then I am willing 
to accept both the onus and the burden of responsibility given to me. I have 
no fear myself of the consequences of my actions. I do not myself edit a news- 
paper and then, afraid of the consequences of anything I may write, appoint a 
dummy editor. 

If I have done anything to wound the feelings of the Honourable Member, 
I shall be the first to apologize—as I hope that he will apologize to me for say- 
ing that I have shirked my responsibility in this connection. I have not done 
so, and I do not intend to do so. Then, there is another point. Charges 
have been levelled, not against us this time but against the late Governor 
of Bombay. I have heard the word “ malice’ used in that connection. 
““ Malice,” implies personal feeling ; used as it has been, it suggests that a high 
officer of Government has been actuated by personal motives in his judgment 
as to action taken in a public matter. (An Honourable Member : “ Political 
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malice”), There was no question here of political malice. Was it intended 
to insinuate in this connection that the Governor of Bombay in taking action 
against Mr. Horniman was actuated by personal malice ? If so, I must, on 
his behalf, repudiate any such charge, and I refuse to believe that any officer 
in his positon would dare to bring his personal feelings into a matter of this 
nature. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : He was guilty of the most melancholy 
meanness shown by any officer of Government. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The Honourable Member doe® 
not improve his case by varying his epithets. He asks us so often, so eloquent 
ly, that justice should be done to others that I may justly ask him to cultivate 
a little of that quality himself. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Thank you. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The action taken against Mr- 
Horniman, as I say, was not on personal grounds due to any idiosyncracy 
of any Governor,—it was not on personal grounds due to any ‘diosyncracy 
of Mr. Horniman. I have been challenged again to say exactly what were 
the grounds. I said before that the conduct of his paper was such for some 
months that it was considered that it was undesirable at that time that he 
should be allowed to stay on in the country and continue to conduct his paper 
in the same strain. Now it must always be a matter of judgment whether the 
action of a publicist is or is notin the public interest or against the public 
safety. Governments may very well make a mistake on that point. It is, 
after all, a matter of human judgment. But I must ask the House to believe 
that a judgment in a matter such as that is taken anxiously and carefully, and 
that the decision is not swayed by any motive other than that of a real convic- 
‘tion, right or wrong, as to the public interests. I say further that, if we 
still hold the opinion which was held by Government then it is again a matter 
of judgment. It is difficult to prove and it is difficult to disprove, but for my 
part I would invite anybody to take the files of the ““ Bombay Chronicle ” for 
the last months during which Mr. Horniman edited it and to say that we 
were unreasonable and above all that we were unfairly prejud'ced in main- 
taining that, if he returned to India and edited the ‘‘ Chronicle ” in the same 
manner as he had done in the past, then it would not be to the public interest; 
and it might be to the public danger. That is our case. I put it again to the 
House that, if they will study the files of that paper, they will see that our 
conduct has not been unreasonable. It was a matter on which we ourselves 
and the Bombay Government had to form a judgment ; we formed it to the 
best of our ability, and we stand for the present by that judgment. That, 
Sir, is not shirking the issue. That is not refusing our responsibilities ; that 
is not bringing vague charges against a man who cannot defend himself. It 
is simply a statement that we believe that the conduct of his paper at that t'me 
was prejudicial to the public interests and to public safety, and we equally 
believe that, if he returned and continued to conduct his paper in the same 
manner, the same results would follow. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Why not prosecute him ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: We prefer, Sir, to prevent it 
I have no more to say. But I wish once more to emphasize that we donot 
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suggest that we have no hand in the matter or the Bombay Government has 
no hand in the matter ; in what I said regarding the dicision being taken else- 
where, I was merely putting before the House the exact facts of the case. 
If the Secretary of State asks us for our opinion, we shall give it unresesvedly. 
If the Bombay Government sees any reason to believe that in the altered cir- 
cumstances now or henceforth the return of Mr. Horniman would not be a 
danger, then that would carry great weight on the question whether he should 
be refused a passport. We must be guided largely by their opinion ; the results 
of his return would primarily be felt by that and we shall not shirk our res- 
ponsibility if they ask our support in his further exclusion, in spite of any 


criticisms which may be levelled against us or any imputations to which that 
attitude may lay us open. 


Mr. President : The question is that the following Resolution be adopted : 


‘** This Assmbly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that steps be forthwith 
taken to remove all restrictions in the way of Mr. B, G. Horniman to return to India.” 


The motion was adopted. 


20th March 1924. 
RESOLUTION RE REPEAL OF BENGAL REGULATION III OF 1818.. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 


Sir, the Resolution which I beg to move, for the acceptance of this House, 
runs as follows : 


‘““This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council, to take steps for the 
immediate repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818.” 
I owe an explanation to this House for moving this Resolution instead of 
introducing a Bill for the repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818. It is only 
- to give the Government an opportunity to introduce the Bill, if they are so 
minded, and thus make amends for all the wrongs they have committed for 
a series of years, by allowing the enactment to remain in their Statute-book 
so long. More than a century has elapsed since the enactment of this Regula- 
tion, and it would be no compliment to our rulers if the evils stated in the Pre- 
amble of the Act have yet to be dealt with, by this archaic piece of legislation. 
I beg leave to place the whole of the Peeamble before the Honourable Members 
of this House, before submitting my reasons for recommending its repeal. 


The Preamble runs thus : 


** Whereas : 
(1) Reasons of State embracing the due maintenance of the alliances formed by the 
British Government with Foreign powers ; 
(2) The preservation of tranquillity in the territories of the Native Princes entitled to 
its protection ; and 


- (3) Security of British dominions from foreign hostility and internal commotion occa- 
sionally render it necessary, to place under personal restraint individuals against 
whom 

(i) there may not be any sufficient grounds to institute any judicial proceedings 


(ii) or when such proceedings may not be adapted to the nature of the case or may for 
other reasons be inadvisable or improper.’ 
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This was at a time when the East India Company was consolidating its posi- 
tion and there was still on tne throne of Delhi a descendant of the Great Moghul. 
Whatever might have been the justification for a law like this, during those 
troublous times, there is hardly any justification for it at the present time. 
If it is true that the laws of a country are an index of its political progress then 
the retention of this Regulation on the Statute-book is certainly an anachro- 
nism, if we are to believe all that is said about the political progress of India 
under British rule. If you closely examine the Preamble, you will find that 
it deals with vague dangers to which a newly introduced alien government is 
exposed in its international relations from adventures and scheming persons 
in an unsettled state of society ; and certainly was never meant to be a weapon 
in the hands of an irresponsible bureaucracy to suppress the political aspira- 
tions of the Indian people. I wish also to remind the House that the Regula- 
tion was enacted when there was trouble on our Northern Frontiers of Nepal 
and the country was subject to the depredations of the Pindaris. There was 
no codified criminal law in India then and offences against society and the State 
had to be dealt with under the laws of the country, as understood by the English 
judges, in the light of the criminal law of their own country. With the assump- 
tion of the Government of India by the Crown after the end of the Sepoy War, 
the criminal law of the country was codified making ample provision for the 
maintenance of law and order against any internal commotion ; and for nearly 
half a century this rusty weapon in the armoury of the Executive was not used 
till they found in this Regulation an effective weapon to silence all opposi- 
tion to the Partition of Bengal—that ill starred measure of that brilliant Vice- 
roy, Lord Curzon. The Government in their mad attempt to coerce the people 
to submission with the aid of this Regulation did not hesitate to deport men 
-of saintly character like Aswini Kumar Dutt and patriots ike Kristo Kumar 
Mittra, Subodh Chandra Mallik, Monoranjan Guha and others. I do not 
wish to rake up the memories of those dark pages of the history of bureaucra- 
‘tic wrath in the Province of Bengal which created havoc in thousands of peace- 
ful homes in Bengal. Deportation without trial is not only inconsistent with 
modern ideas of a political society, but is also a dangerous weapon in the hands 
of an alien bureaucracy whose executive is not responsible to the people of the 
country. Lord Morley was against giving such a blank cheque to the Execu- 
tive in India and wrote to Lord Minto thus : 


““T won’t follow you into deportation. You state your case with remarkable force, I 
admit. But then I comfort myself in my disquiet at differing from you by the reflection that 
perhaps the Spanish Viceroys in the Netherlands, the Austrian Viceroy in Venice, the Bourbon 
in the two Sicilies and a Government or two in the old American colonies, used reasonings not 
wholly dissimilar, and not much less forcible. Forgive this affronting parallel. It is only the 
-sally of a man who is himself occasionally compared to Strafford, King John, King Charles, 
Nero and Tiberius.” 1) es 


But all the same the Regulation continued to remain in the Statute-book 
of India, not as a dead letter but as a living force amongst the people, till 
the Repressive Laws Committee after a full and careful investigation reported 
that : 


“It is undesirable that any Statutes should remain in force which are regarded with a 
deep and genuine disapproval by a majority of the Members of the Legislature.” 


They further observed: 
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“The harm created by the retention of arbitrary powers of imprisonment by the execu- 
tive, may, as history has shown, be greater even than the evil which such powers are directe d 
to remedy.” 


and they recommended its amendment, so that it can be used only for the 


“due maintenance of the alliances formed by the British Government with Foreign powers, 
the preservation of tranquillity in the territories of the Native Princes entitled to its protection 
and the security of the British dominions from foreign hostility—and only so faras the inflam- 
mable frontier is concerned—from internal commotion.” 


I am told that the Government of India accepted the recommendation, but 
no Bill has been introduced as yet to limit the scope of the Regulation to the 
extent suggested by the Repressive Laws Committee. On the other hand we 
find this venerable old Regulation, being used with redoubled vigour against 
Congress workers in my own unhappy province, with the full concurrence of 
the Central Government, not for the purposes for which the Repressive Laws 
‘Committee recommended the restriction of its use but to put obstacles in the 
way ot Swarajist candidates from entering the Councils by demoralising the 
people and stifling the public life of Bengal, by compelling submission to an 
arbitrary and retrograde executive. We were told the other day by His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy that the papers of these deportees have been examined by 
two High Court Judges while the Honourable the Home Member told us in 
reply to a question put in this House that the papers were examined by two 
Sessions Judges. Whether High Court Judges or Sessions Judges have exa- 
mined the papers, it matters very little, for the fact remains that the evi- 
dence is all one-sided and has not been tested by cross examination. The Judges 
whoever they may be, had only the prosecution story before them, and when 
we remember the wonderful literary powers of the police, as disclosed in the 
Narayangarh train wrecking case and the Midnapur conspiracy case, the people 
cannot be blamed if they characterise the evidence as incredible and the deporta- 
tions as wholly unjustifiable. Under these circumstances to deprive a man 
of his freedom, without a judicial trial, is an ugly dose to swallow. Indian 
opinion, of all shades of political parties, has been unanimous in declaring 
that no person should be deprived of his personal liberty, without a judicial 
trial, and a definite charge framed against him. Arrest and detention of a 
person, on mere suspicion, for political or imaginary reasons, have never 
met with public approval in any civilised Government. The writ of Habeas 
Corpus secures the personal liberty of British citizens, and no Government 
would dare encroack upon this cherished right of the English people. But 
this elementary right of the subjects of a civilised State is denied to persons 
detained under Regulation III of 1818. All our persuasions and arguments 
have so far failed to secure this elementary right of citizenship. Can it be 
said that we are living under a civilised Government, when our personal 
liberty can be so easily taken away by an executive to whom the political agita- 
tor cannot be a persona grata. 

Sir, if you examine the life history of the deportees, you will find that they 
are generally men of high moral and intellectual attainments, whose only 
fault is that they love their country too well and have lost faith on the sincer- 
ity and good wiskes of our rulers. I have heard that responsible officers of 
the Government were of opinion during the deportations of 1908 that men with 
high ideals of patriotism and saintly character are dangerous to the State 
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inasmuch as their patriotism is a source of great embarrassment to the Execu- 
tive, as their political creed is blindly accepted by the masses. Sir, if this 
is the mentality of our rulers, we cannot be blamed if we cry with the poet : 


“* Earth is sick 

And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 

That States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of Truth and Justice.” 


I ask in all seriousness do our rulers honestly believe that these deportations 
were necessary for the protection of the Frontiers of India or the fulfilment 
of the responsibilities of the Government of India in relation to Native States? 

I hope Englishmen in India have not as yet lost that regard for truth with which 

they are credited, as to answer it in the affirmative, and deny that it is the 

political faith of these deportees for which they are removed from their hearths 
and homes. I ask the Government, are the ordinary laws of the country 

insufficient to bring about the conviction of those who are really guilty of: 
offences against the State? Are not the provisions of the Indian Penal Code 

and the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code sufficient to deal. 
with them 2? Those of us, who have been associated with the administration 

of justice in this country are familiar with the too liberal interpretations put: 
upon sections 108A and 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code by our magistrates: 
and judges ; and why should not the Executive be content with these weapons, . 
which have been aptly described by a great jurist as an iron hand in a velvet 

glove ? 

At the beginning of the present session, this House put forwarda demand 
for a free and liberated India by a change of the present constitution of the 
Government of India. Did any of the deportees do more than what our Nationa-- 
list leaders did in this very House? If any of them, in giving free expression 
to their honest faith and aspiration, exceeded the bounds of law, was not the 
ordinary criminal law of the country sufficient to deal with them? Why 
should not the executive pin their faith to the ordinary laws of the country 
for the maintenance of law or order ? Lord Morley in his denunciation of this 
Regulation expressed himself thus : 


“The great executive officers never like or trust lawyers, I will tell you why? For they 
never trust or like law.” 


Am I to understand that the executive in this country do not trust law and 
lawyers and that they are unable to carry on the administration of this country 
without drawing upon the blank cheque provided by this Regulation, which 
is said to be an intermediary between ordinary law and martial law, which is 
the negation of all law ? Is India to be kept in this stage perpetually and are 
its people to be denied the elementary right of personal freedom even without 
the semblance of a judicial trial? The official sophistry for the continuation 
of this Regulation on the Statute-book of India is not dissimilar to the plea 
ci all autocrats in all ages and climes. They would urge that such extra- 
ordinary powers are necessary to restrict the movements and activities of 
certain persons, who cannot be dealt with under the ordinary laws. But this 
can be urged with any show of reason only in cases of exiles from foreign or 
protected States and persons tampering with the inflammable materials on our? 
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frontiers and not in any other case, far less in the cases of persons who, rightly 
or wrongly, believe that in the best interests of their country the present 
system of administration should be replaced by another in which the people 
themselves will be the final arbiters of their own destiny, either within or 
without the British Empire, and to this end claim a right of freedom of associa- 
tion and freedom of speech. If any of them in their zealand enthusiasm 
transgress the bounds of law, let them be tried in an ordinary way in tne courts 
of law instead of allowing the very executive, against whose policy and action 
their activities are directed to be not only the prosecutor but also the legislator, 
the judge and the executioner. 


This is hardly in keeping with the best traditions of British justice and I 
ask every Englishman in this House to vindicate the fair name of England 
in India by joining with us in our demand for the repeal of this Regulation. 
If, for reasons which I do not care to elicit, they do not see their way to support 
us, I will only regret their decision and will expect them to realise the true 
_ Significance of our demand, which is nothing more nor less than the right of 
living as free men in our own country. If the Government sincerely wish to 
extend their hand of fellowship in our onward march towards Freedom, they 
should not shelter themselves under those specious arguments and political 
cants and catch phrases which they have dinned into our ears during the whole 
of this session, but should, as an earnest of their sincerity, repeal this Regula- 
tion. Like the Pathans and Moghuls, the Englishmen have become compo- 
nent parts of the political organisation of India, and we are destined to work 
side by side for many a long and weary year as equal partners of a common 
_ Empire from which will evolve a greater World-Empire of federated nations, 


whose motto will be: 
‘* Peace on Earth 


And goodwill towards men.” 


I therefore ask Englishmen to lay aside their trawdry Imperialism and rise 
above all petty considerations of expediency and repeal this obnoxious Regula- 
tion for realisation of this vision of the Future India. 


With these words I beg to move the Resolution. 


Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley (Bengal: Nominated Official): Sir, I am afraid 
that, the existence of a revolutionary movement in Bengal must be regarded 
as an admitted and melancholy fact. Iam precluded from speaking on matters 
which are the subject of judicial inquiry—I mean the Alipore Conspirary case— 
but I think I may mention the tragic and deplorable murder of Mr. Day, a 
murder which has been deplored by all classes of the community, and also 
the recent discovery of a bomb factory in Maniktala, one of the suburbs of 
Calcutta. The implications both of this last discovery and the murder of Mr. 
Day are, I think, obvious. The existence of a revolutionary conspiracy 1s 
moreover admitted by the Bengalis themselves. Mr. ©. R. Das in the Bengal 
Legislative Council said that he did not deny that in Bengal there was a revolu- 
tionary movement. On the 5th February in this House my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, said that he had regretfully to admit that there was 
a recrudescence of the old revolutionary sentiment in this province, to which 
he and I belong. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: His voice is not the voice of Bengal. 
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Mr. L. S. S. O'Malley : Then, again, the Bengalee newspaper in its 
issue of the 16th January of this year said : 


‘The cult of the bomb and the revolver is again finding in this province a large number 
of youthful worshippers. Like many other men in Bengal, we had been deceiving ourselves 
with the notion that the Frankenstein of anarchy had been laid at rest. Anarchism appears 
to have found a foothold in Bengal again.” 


In this House again His Excellency the Viceroy spoke of the existence of 
conspiracies having as their object the assassination of the public servants. 
He described them as an evil which not only destroys innocent lives but is 
a menace to society as a whole anda great obstacle to political progress. His 
Excellency assured the House that he recognised that it was essential strictly 
to confine the special and extraordinary powers of Government in extreme 
cases of emergency. And yet, Sir, it is in circumstances such as these and in 
the face of such a danger, that the Assembly is!asked to recommend the repeal 
of Regulation III of 1818, which is the main weapon which Government have 
to deal with revolutionary conspiracy, and which is a measure which does not 
affect the public as a whole but only those misguided persons—a _ small minority 
who seek to establish revolution by methods of terrorism and assassina- 
tion. 


One of the objections which is frequently raised to the Regulation is that 


it is a weapon of coercion, one forged a century ago and for circumstances 
different from those which exist at the present time. The argument about 
age and original intention does not impress me personally. It seems to me 
that a house-owner is justified in taking up his old poker as a means of defend- 
ing himself against the burglar ; or, to use an analogy which would be more 
familiar perhaps in this country, that the woodcutter is justified in seizing 
his old axe in order to guard himself against the dacoit. In no case, too, 
would the argument as to original intention carry much weight in a court of 
law. The words of the Regulation are clear and the Court would look at the 
actual language it uses. The Regulation specifically and precisely states that 
reasons of State, including, among other things, the security of the British 
dominions from internal commotion, occasionally render it necessary to place 
under personal restraint persons against whom there may not be sufficient 
ground to institute any judicial proceedings or when such proceedings may not 
be adapted to the nature of the case or may for other reasons be inadvisable 
or improper. 

The gravamen however of the attack on the Regulation appears to lie in 
the fact alluded to by Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, that the 
Repressive Laws Committee recommended its repeal and the Government of 
India, as then constituted, accepted that recommendation. The Committee, 
however, I may say with all respect, was not infallible and the question still 
remains whether it was right in that recommendation. Neither, may I add, 
are the Government of India an infallible authority. In Bengal we sometimes 
differ from the Government of India. When I consider this expression of 
opinion, when I think of their attitude towards the Meston settlement, which, 
to use words familiar in this House, may be called “ iniquitous and horrible,” 
| feel inclined to echo the words of the clergyman who said: ‘To think that 
is the Government for which we have to pray every Sunday.” 
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However that may be, Sir, the Government of Bengal did not subscribe 
to the views of the Committee or to the views of the Government of India, 
and [ submit that the opinion of the Government of Bengal is entitled to all 
respect, as it is the Government which had the longest and the hardest experl- 
ence of dealing with underground revolutionary conspiracy. The view of that 
Government was that the Regulation could not be repealed without danger to 
the public safety and that, if it was deprived of its special powers, it would 
not be in a position to discharge its responsibility as guardian of the public 
peace. 


In any case, Sir, I should like to make it clear that the Repressive Laws 
Committee was influenced by the fact that it considered that the Regulation 
was not at that time, 7.e., in the year 1921, necessary. Speaking of the older 
Acts which give or gave Government special powers and include Regulation 
III of 1818, it said : 


“ The retention of these Acts could in any case only be defended if it were proved that they 
were in present circumstances essential to the maintenance of law and order. As it has not been 
found necessary to resort in the past to these measures save in cases of grave emergency, we 
advocate their immediate repeal.” 


It added 


“In the event of a recurrence of any such emergency, we think that Government must 
rely on the Legislature to arm them with the weapons necessary to cope with the situation.” 


The premise of the Committee was that in present circumstances, 7.e., in 
the year 1921, there was no revolutionary movement working by means of 
terrorism and assassination such as would necessitate the exercise of extra- 
ordinary preventive powers by Government. It admitted, however, that a 
crisis might arise in which Government might require special powers and it 
thought that the crisis might be met by legislation ad hoc. The weakness of 
this line of argument, it seems to me, is that legislation necessarily takes time. 
The preparation of legislation—the discussion on ‘t—is sometimes a lengthy 
process. In the meantime revolutionary conspirators are not the men to stay 
still with folded hands. Oliver Cromwellonce said: “‘ The throat of the nation 
may be cut while we send for someone to make a law.”. That would be an 
extreme expression to use, but I think it must be admitted that, while legisla- 
tion was in process of incubation, officers of Government would be in serious 
danger of their lives and other persons might also suffer. I refer to harmless 
villagers, on whom revolutionaries commit dacoities in order to raise funds. 
Apart from delay, however, it seems to me to be a doubtful proposition that 
the passage of a Bill dealing with what must be a contentious matter could 
always be guaranteed. It is not long since a harmless consolidating Bill deal- 
— ing with the subject of tolls on bridges and roads was summarily rejected by 
this House. It is also not long since that another simple measure dealing with 
passports had a reception which is not altogether encouraging. The recep- 
tion which was given to a harmless bill might block the passage of a more 
contentious Bill, and in the meantime I feel the officers of the Government 
would be in peril of their lives. Not only would there be actual danger to the 
officers of Government, but the poison instilled by revolutionaries would 
spread, recruits would be obtained and trained, and there would be a danger 
of the mischief becoming widespread. As soon as a revolutionary conspiracy 
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manifests itself, prompt action is essential. In all such cases the offensive is 
the best means of defence ; and I submit that Government would be in a most 
difficult position if, in the face of such a conspiracy, they laid aside the weapons 
which they had hitherto relied upon and had to forge new weapons. 

Before, Sir, I leave the recommendations of the Repressive Laws Com™ 
mittee, I should like to point out that, in a reply given to a question on th® 
lst February by the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey, it was stated that s 
of the 24 cases dealt with under the Regulation had reference to hostile activi 
ties directed from abroad against the security of India, and among the objects 
of these activities was the fomenting of trouble on the frontier. And the 
Repressive Laws Committee themselves were of opinion that the Regulation 
could properly be employed to prevent the stirring up of trouble on the frontier. 
In the remaining 20 cases, all in Bengal, the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey 
said not only that the danger was a revolutionary conspiracy with the avowed 
object of assassinating Government officials but also that correspondence 
between some of the conspirators and Communist agents abroad had been 
definitely traced. 

I contend, Sir, that Government is perfectly justified in retaiming thi® 
Regulation on the Statute-book. My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt, has quoted Lord Morley. I shall now proceed to do the same, because 
it seems to me that Lord Morley’s remarks state in a very admirable way 
some of the reasons which justify the retention of the Regulation. These 
remarks I am going to quote from his Indian Speeches, a book which will be 
found in the Library, a book which I think I am right in saying was prepared 
under the orders of Lord Morley himself and which may be taken as explaining 
his policy in regard to Indian matters. He said : 


““ Quite early after my coming to the India Office, pressure was put on me to repeal the 
Regulation of 1818 under which men are now being detained without trial and without charge 
and without intention to try or to charge. That, of course, is a tremendous power to place 
in the hands of an Executive Government. But I said to myself then, and I say now, that I 
decline to take out of the hands of the Government of India any weapon that they have got, 
in circumstances so formidable, so obscure, and so impenetrable as are the circumstances that 
surround the British Government in India.” 


He went on to say: 


“You must protect the lives of your officers. You must protect peaceful and harmless 
people, both Indian and European, from the blood-stained havoc of anarchical conspiracy. 
We deplore the necessity, but we are bound to face the facts. I myself recognise this necessity 
with infinite regret, and with something, perhaps, rather deeper than regret. But it is not 
the Government, either here or in India, who are the authors of this necessity.” 


Surely these remarks are as true to-day as on the day they were uttered. 


I might multiply quotations did I not fear that I might strain the patience 
of the House. .I might refer to Lord Morley’s famous contrast between the fur 
coat in Canada and the fur coat in the Deccan as illustrating the difference 
between the measures necessary in different circumstances—a contrast used 
in justifying the application of the Regulation in India. 

I should like, however, to make one more brief quotation. 


eeTt India; 
Lord Morley said : 
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“ to-morrow became a self-governing Colony, disorder would still have to be put down with an 
iron hand ; I do not know and I do not care to whom these gentlemen propose to hand over the 
charge of governing India. Whoever they might be, depend upon it that the maintenance of 
order is the foundation of anything like future progress.” 


Lord Morley referred to the Regulation as being “as good a law as any on 
our Statute-book,” but I admit that it is different to the English law. It 
is a preventive measure and English law aims at the punishment rather than 
the prevention of crime. My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, has 
referred to what is done in civilised countries and I can assure him that the 
English system is unlike the continental system of law and has its defects, 
‘for it prevents the Government from meeting public danger by measures of 
precaution which would be taken as a matter of course in any country on the 
Continent of Europe. Indian law, however, goes further than the English 
law, and in my opinion has certain manifest advantages, because it recognises 
the prevention as well as the punishment of crime as being within the province 
of the Legislature. I might refer to familiar sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. I might mention the Criminal Tribes Act ; I might also mention the 
' Goondas Act, which is an Act passed not very long ago by the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council. My Honourable friend, Sir Campbell Rhodes, said early in 
this session that when the time for his assassination came, it did not matter to 
him whether he was stabbed in the back by a Goonda for the sake of his watch 
and chain or shot in the back by a revolutionary desperado in mistake for a 
Government official. My point is that both the Goondas Act and the Regula- 
tion allow of summary treatment. The Goondas Act permits of deportation, 
without trial, of enemies of property, the Regulation allows the restraint 
of enemies of established government and stable society. A similar preven- 
tive measure is the Criminal Tribes Act which authorises the restriction of 
members of criminal gangs ; and, in my own view, revolutionaries who raise 
‘funds by dacoities in the houses of harmless and innocent villagers are no better 
‘than criminal gangs. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, said that no civilised Gov- 
-ernment would arrest or imprison without trial. He referred to the principle 
of Habeas Corpus in England. I may remind him that there have been several 
occasions in Great Britain when the Habeas Corpus has been suspended. The 
‘suspension was carried out to meet circumstances in which it was recognised 
‘that the rights of the individual must be subordinated to considerations of 
the common weal. 


Mr. Chaman Lal (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): When was the 
‘last time when it was suspended in England ? 


Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley : I believe that the last time when it was suspend- 
ed was in 1866 and that it’ was suspended for Ireland. Talking of Ireland, I 
may mention that there isa measure which is an absolute parallel to this Regula- 
tion, and that is the Irish Act of 1881. That Act was passed to meet similar 
circumstances. It was passed at a time when the party of violence in Ireland 
aimed at securing independence by means of outrage and terrorism. I dare 
say some of the Members of the House may remember the Phoenix Park mur- 
ders. At any rate, there were a series of crimes from 1880 to 1884, and the 
ordinary law was entirely impotent to deal with the murder organisations. 
‘I may refer very briefly to the main provisions of that Act, which are exactly 
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similar to those of the Regulation. The Irish Executive was given the absolute 
power of arbitrary and preventive arrest of any one suspected of treason or 
of the commission of some act tending to interfere with the maintenance of 
law and order and could detain in prison any person so arrested as long as the 
Act was in force. This power was reserved to the Lord Lieutenant and the 
warrant issued by him was conclusive evidence of the truth of the assertion 
that the arrested person or suspect was reasonably suspected and therefore 
liable to arrest. It was merely necessary that the warrant should be in the 
form and contain the allegations required by the Statute. 


I turn now to the question of the absence of judicial trial which is neces- 
sitated by the application of the Regulation. 


Mr. President : I must ask the Honourable Member to be brief. I 


did not know he was going to open a new subject, otherwise I would have. 


warned him before. 


' 
Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley : I will just refer briefly to the way in which the 


action of the Government in using the Regulation was received by the public 


in Bengal: I will merely refer to statements made after the arrests made at. 


the end of September. I will quote, briefly, a journal which has no sympathy 


with Government, the Bijali of Chandernagore, which in speaking of the. 
repressive policy of Government declared, “‘ In the present instance we do- 


not find any particular excitement.”’ At the end of October the Bengalee 


declared that the feeling on the subject in Bengal was “‘ not only feeble but. 


lifeless and flat.’’ And I may just refer to a few lines in the issue of the Amrita 
Bazar Pairika of the 19th January 1924, which said in a leading article : 
““ Whatever unrest there may be can be and is being practically controlled by the Govern- 


ment through the exercise of the ordinary and extraordinary powers with which they are vested 
by the existing laws and regulations.” 


Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): I am 
anxious that the issue raised by this motion should not be confused. The 
issue is not whether there are revolutionary movements in certain parts of 
the country or not. I frankly admit that there seems to be judging from 
certain reports that have appeared in the public press, an undoubted recrude- 
scence of the old revolutionary criminalism in my province. Itis nota solitary 
Member of this House, an isolated individual in this Assembly, who says 
this, but the great leader of the great Swarajist Party who are everywhere 
and in every Legislature in India has himself admitted it. He has admitted 
the truth of the existence in some form or another of revolutionary propagand- 
ism in our province. We do not deny it. “But the question is not whether 
there is a revolutionary propaganda still going on in any part of the country, 
but whether by the exercise of the special powers vested in the Governor 
General in Council by Regulation III of 1818 of Bengal and similar other 
Regulations, you can successfully fight this revolutionary propaganda. You 
have tried it before. In 1908 you brought out this rusty weapon from the 
Government armoury, applied it to all and sundry in Bengal. You deported 
under this Regulation men of absolutely unimpeachable private and public 
character. You deported Babu Aswini Kumar Datta, than whom no purer 
man has appeared in the political life either of Bengal or of any other province. 
You deported Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra who was not an Extremist amongst 
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Extremists but was an honoured Moderate among honourable Moderates. 
You deported others also. And what was the result? As you went on de- 
porting these men, the revolutionary propaganda spread more and more,— 
from town to town, and from hamlet to hamlet. By these acts you created 
sympathy for the revolutionary propaganda among 
large masses of the people who might not other- 
wise have any possible sympathy with this propaganda of criminalism. We 
arealsohuman. We feel as other people feel. And, when our sons and rela- 
tions are taken away from us without warning, and without any judicial trial, 
placed in prison, interned or externed,their families are deprived of the means 
of support which many of these men brought to them,—when we are deprived 
ofthe company and help of our dear and near ones, by these acts of the Execu- 
tive Government, can you expect that there will be any sympathy for you, 
any regard for you, any love for you, anything but hatred for you in the minds 
of those who suffer in this way? That is the simple psychological truth. 
I know it that before these deportations and internments came into existence 
_ in Bengal, the revolutionary movement was not half so widespread as it 

became subsequently. Old men had nothing to do with it. Staid house- 
holders in the villages had no part or lot in this propaganda. But when these 
deportations came, when these internments came, when the iron of these 
persecutions entered into the hearts of the simple minded relations and friends 
of your political suspects,—it was then that we found everybody, Extremist 
or Moderate, literate or illiterate, moved by a new and deep sense of resent- 
ment against the Government,—coming and telling us: ‘‘ What are we coming 
to? Is this the Government under which we have to live?’ You cannot 
deny that at this moment there is a widespread, and intense and deep resent- 
ment against the Government among all classes of the people of this country. 
I regret it very much. It is this deep, this widespread, this burning resent- 
ment in large numbers of the politically-minded people of my country, which 
has created the power behind Pandit Motilal Nehru there. The way in which 
the Swarajists have swept the boards at every election—I do not give them 
credit for it—is entirely due to this widespread resentment. There is very 
little of much political worth in the Swarajist propaganda or programme. 
I will frankly tell them this. I have said it elsewhere and often. But still 
how is it that they have caught the fancy of the people? What is it that has 
led to their success? It is not the merit of their programme, Sir, but it is 
the demerit, of the Government against whom they have stood up. That is 
the real truth. How to cure this discontent, that is the issue. Will you be 
able to control this issue, will you be able to solve this problem, by having 
recourse to these Regulations, theselawlesslaws ? Thatisthe simple question. 
The revolutionary movement is there. But nowhere in history has official 
or executive repression been able to cure revolutionary patriotism or anarch- 
ism. There is the menace of Revolution. But who make Revolutions ‘ 
I may quote from a document published some years ago signed by almost all 
‘the savants of Europe, Romain Rolland, Henry Burgess, Bernard Shaw, 
Bertrand Russel and—I am also proud to be able to say— to which our own 
Rabindara Nath also subscribed—I refer to the Manifesto of the “ Interna- 
tional Group Clarite,”’ and in that historic document it is declared that it is 
Governments who make revolutions everywhere, while the counter-revolu- 
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tionaries make revolutions bloody. That is the whole truth. This is the 
teaching of history. Governments make revolutions. People are not m- 
terested in revolutions. We are not interested in this propaganda of political 
criminalism in India. We also suffer from it. We suffer far more than the 
Government. Peaceful citizens suffer from the revolutionaries on the one 
side and at the hands of the Government on the other. We did not make 
this revolutionary movement in Bengal or any other part of India. It is you, 
gentlemen, who, by your short-sighted policy, by your lack of satesman- 
ship, by failing to do in 1906 that which you did in 1913, by your statesman- 
ship, if statesmanship it may be called, upon which is writ large the words 
“* too late” who brought about this state of things. I know of no more damn- 
ing characterisation of statesmanship than these words “too late.” Every 
good thing that you do, you do too late. By doing the thing too late, you 
lose the graciousness of doing it, and you increase the strength of the revolu- 
tionary movement and quicken revolutionary patriotism all over the country. 
This is the history of the present revolutionary ferment among us. This 1s 
the universal experience of history. We did not create these revolutionary 
sentiments. If you had treated the Bengal unrest and the Indian unrest of 
1905 and 1906 with the vision of far-sighted statesmanship, if you had made 
your peace with us, while we were both on the way, if you had accepted the 
moderate proposals even of the Moderates when there were no Extremists 
in the country, there would not have been this revolutionary movement in 
Bengal or elsewhere. You did not annul the partition of Bengal even when 
-you found that it had outraged the tenderest sentiments of the whole Bengalee 
people. You then tried to stand upon your prestige. Lord Morley said that 
it was a settled fact. But between 1906 and 1912, in the course of these six 
years, that settled fact had to be unsettled, and Lord Hardinge had to bring 
His Majesty the King Emperor and the Queen Empress out to India to do that. 
Now if you had done it in 1906, there would have been no trouble in Bengal. 
I have had no part or lot in this movement of revolutionary patriotism. Not 
even my rankest enemy has ever been able to level this charge against me. 
My politics have always been above board. When I have abused you, I have 
abused youopenly. When Ihave worked against you, I have worked against 
you in broad daylight. Ihave asked my people not to go underground, be- 
cause underground politics is neither healthy for them nor safe for you. You 
did not make your peace with us betimes during the unrest of 1905—12. But 
even now it is not too late, if you will only give to the people what the people 
want—namely, an assurance of political freedom in this country like what 
obtains in other parts of the Empire. You cannot deny it that there is a 
great yearning for a change of the system of administration in India equally 
among high andlow. You depended upon the Moderates at one time. Where 
are the Moderates to-day ? You have discovered too late for you that that ~ 
was a very broken reed to lean upon. You cannot depend upon the Moderates 
to-day. They are all with us to-day. Those who are not do not count at all. 
If you give the assurance which the country asks for, you will have the whole 
country at your back. Come to terms with the people. Be reconciled with 
this passionate desire for freedom of the whole Indian people. Give them 
what they want. Reconcile your interests with their desire. Reconcile the 
Imperial connection with the demand for full national sovereignty of the 
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people of India. Work up this reconciliation. Work it up betimes. Other- 
wise it willdo you no good. It will do us no good. We shall, both the 
Government and the people, be involved in a common ruin. In view of this 
great danger it behoves the Government to accept this Resolution. How shall 
we then fight with revolutionary propaganda, you may ask ? But, even if you 
repeal Regulation III of 1818 and similar other Regulations, will you not 
have sufficient powers to cope with emergencies ? Have you not got sufficient 
power to create new weapons? You have got the power of making Ordi- 
nances. The Governor General has the power of making Ordinances whenever 
he finds himself face to face with a very difficult situation. Why not have 
recourse to that power? Why keep up this law that offends the inner sense 
of justice of the people, that outrages all your claims to civilised administra- 
tion ? Why keep it on the Statute-book ? It is a blot on the character of 
your administration. It is an outrage upon our self-respect and upon the 
patriotic sentiments of the Indian people. Therefore, I do not ask you to 
give up all your weapons. Keep the power to forge them, whenever neces- 
sary. You have got the power of making Ordinances. You may do what you 
-do now by means of these Regulations, by means of temporary Ordinances. 
Of course, I understand that you will be in some little difficulty. Ordinances 
are only for six months, and then we shall be at your back and we shall try to 
keep you straight when you needlessly make new Ordinances. We are doing 
it even now. You have no peace either here in the Assembly or elsewhere. 
You have no peace by day or by night ; nor have we any peace either by day 
orbynight. Letus both havesome rest. Let us be reconciled to one another. 
Let us compromise with one another. Let us come to some honourable under- 
standing, honourable to us consistent with our self-respect and our spirit of 
freedom and consistent with your safety.. Let us come to some compromise 
and then you will see that the whole strength of public opinion in India will 
support you in whatever measure you may adopt to fight revolutionary crimi- 
nalism in Bengal or elsewhere. 

Mr. J. M. Turing (Madras: Nominated Official): I think, Sir, there 
may be some excuse for a Madras Member intervening in this debate. Of 
course the repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818 would not affect the Madras 
Presidency at all. But as the Honourable Leader of the House has reminded 
us, there is a Regulation, Madras Regulation II of 1819, which is almost 
identical. I believe the substantial difference between the two Regulations 
is that the powers in the case of the Bengal Regulation are exercised by the 
Governor General in Council and in the case of the Madras Regulation are 
exercised by the Governor in Council. Well, Sir, it does not necessarily 
follow perhaps that the repeal of the Bengal Regulation would be followed by 
the repeal of the similar Madras Regulation, but I think we may take it that 
that result is extremely probable. I note that a Resolution stands in the name 
of my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer,which specifically suggests that Madras Regula- 
tion II should also be repealed. And although that has not been moved, I 
‘take it that the same thing is practically implied in the Resolution that has 
been moved by Pandit Shambhu Dayal Misra. Well, Sir, I think there are 
several reasons, reasons connected with fairly recent events in the Madras 
Presidency, which ought to make every Madras Member extremely reluctant 
to vote for the repeal of his own Regulation. Of course the circumstnees of 
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the two Presidencies, Bengal and Madras, are not exactly similar. They 
each have their own political troubles, and perhaps it is one of the advantages 
of a Regulation so widely framed as the Regulation which we are now discuss- 
ing that it is elastic enough for action to be taken under it as may seem sult- 
able for any kind of political trouble. Well, Sir, the events in the Madras 
Presidency to which I wish to make special reference are the Moplah rebellion 
and some of its results. The Moplah rebellion, as we all know, was the result 
of violent religious fanaticism fanned by political agitation. I have some- 
times, listening to the debates in this House, wondered in silence whether 
events in one part of India ever penetrate more than a hundred miles from the 
place where they occur. I have also wondered whether the memory of this 
House is so short that it will not carry the Members three years back. I have 
listened to descriptions of the absolutely law-abiding nature of all the popula- 
tion of India. I have listened to descriptions of the unruffled harmony which 
exists between all the great religious sects. I have sometimes wondered if Mem- 
bers who spoke in that tone remember that just three years ago in a not unim- 
portant corner of India an open rebellion against Government was in pro- 
gress, accompanied by widespread looting of property, murder, constant out- 
rages on women and hundreds and hundreds of cases of forcible conversion 
of Hindus by Moplahs accompanied by mutilation. 

And this, I think, Sir, is worth bearing in mind with reference to som& 
remarks which have fallen from Members in this debate. You must not 
excuse a man for open rebellion on account of the excellence of his intentions- 
If you come to think of it, a Moplah who forces conversion to Muhammadanism 
upon a Hindu, accompanied by mutilation, is himself under the impression. 
that he is perfectly in the right. One might go further, if he is an uneducated 
person, he is usually under the impression that he is giving a chance of Para- 
dise to the person whom he is forcibly converting. Andif you were to inquire 
of such a Moplah what kind of a person he thinks himself, he probably would 
seriously describe himself as ‘“‘an honourable moderate.’’ Well, Sir, it is 
quite impossible for any Government to tolerate such events as these on account 
of the excellence of the intentions of those who either engage in them or publicly 
or secretly promote them. ; 

Well, to continue ; it is not the case that Madras Regulation II of 1819 
was utilized to any large extent either before or during the Moplah rebellion. 
Some people think, and quite sincerely, that if that Regulation or similar 
powers had been utilized, and freely utilized, before the rebellion took place, 
it possibly might have been averted. . Well, I will leave the House to judge, 
if these powers had been utilized in that manner, what an outcry there would 
have been in this House, if it was at the time sitting, or in the press. We 
should have had passionate outbursts about the liberty of the subject ; we 
should have had statements that there was not the slightest likelihood of any 
outbreak occurring, and we should have had equally passionate references 
to the liberty of the subject which we were ‘nfringing, which liberty, as I 
have mentioned, was shortly to take the form of mutilation, rape and forcible 
conversions. Well, I think that is relevant to the desirability of retaining 
in both Presidencies these exceptional powers. : 

IT am going on to a comparatively minor aspect of the situation. As I 
have mentioned, the Madras Regulation in question was not actually used 
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during the progress of the rebellion, for the very excellent reason that the 
fires of rebellion were no sooner lighted, than the rebellion took: so serious a 
form that there was no means of coping with it except by martial law. By 
martial law it was dealt with, and, with great difficulty, dealt with success- 
fully. However, when the rebellion had been crushed, there remained a very 
large number, several thousands, of prisoners in confinement sentenced unde: 
the Martial Law Courts or otherwise whose connection with the rebellion was 
undoubted, but whom Government did not consider so seriously implicated— 
I do not say that there was any doubt about their being implicated, but they 
had perhaps not taken an active part—that they wished to keep them for 
several years in jail. On the other hand, it was impossible to send them 
back to their residences ; it would have meant either acts of revenge on their 
part or acts of revenge on the part of the Hindus whom they had outraged 
and it was absolutely necessary to keep them, not in close confinement but 
under looser confinement in some places away from their homes, and for this 
reason Regulation II of 1819 was applied to their cases. Regulation II of 1819 
_thus has been utilized by the Madras Government for a different purpose of 
course from that for which the other Regulation is at present utilized in Bengal 
‘but it has proved of use; and this illustrates what I said before that owing to 
the flexibility of such Regulations, it is quite easy to adapt them to different 
sets of circumstances. 


I would conclude, Sir, by a reference to a remark which fell from the 
Honourable Mover of the original Resolution. He referred to these various 
repressive laws as being “ intermediate between martial law and ordinary law.” 
i will not discuss whether that is a correct description of these laws or not 
but, as far as | am personally concerned, I should accept the statement that 
the natural time for the application of all these laws is the period between peace 
and open war. As I have already mentioned, in the case of Malabar there was 
a period of open war during which much more stringent Regulations had to be 
utilized for the purpose of quelling that war, but it is the fact that the Regula- 
tion in question was utilized as things quieted down, in fact in the period be- 
tween peace and open war. Well, I have naturally no very great acquain- 
tance with the circumstances in Bengal. But from remarks which have fallen 
from Mr. O'Malley and which have been confirmed by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal 
as to the existence of a widespread revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal, I 
should describe this period of revolutionary conspiracy as being intermediate 
between peace and war and, therefore, a suitable period for the application 
of these Regulations. Sir, I do not propose to support either the original 
Resolution or the amendment. 


Sir P. §. Sivaswami Aiyer (Madras: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, the 
Honourable the Leader of the House asked you whether you would hold the 
whole of this amendment to be in order or only some portions. Mr. Ranga 
Iyer’s amendment concerning the Regulation referred to in his clauses (a), 
(b) and (c), is of the same nature as the amendment regarding Bengal Regula- 
tion III of 1818, referred to in the original proposition. 


But the other two Regulations in clauses (d) and (e) are of a somewhat 
different character, and I do not know whether it is proposed to hold only the 
first three parts of the amendment in order or the whole. I happened to be 
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one of the members of the Repressive Laws Committee, and if | remember 
aright, the recommendation of the Committee was that these three Regulations 
of 1818, 1819 and 1827 should be repealed. But as to the Criminal! Law 
Amendment Act, it was represented to us that the situation in India at the 
time required that the Government should be invested with the special powers 
conferred by these Regulations and we, therefore, thought it prudent to leave 
the country to judge of the exact time when these two laws might be repealed 
or modified. I do not know whether the Mover of the amendment intends to 
press the whole of the amendment or only a part. So far at any rate as the 
first three Regulations are concerned, I have no manner of doubt that they 
ought not to be retained on the Statute-book. These. Regulations are so 
repugnant to the sense of law and justice which we lawyers have acquired or 
contracted, whatever you many call it, that it is not desirable to retain these 
Regulations. 

Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : On a point 
of order, Sir, there is some misunderstanding. My friend, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, is under the impression that the amendment is that of Mr. Ranga 


Iyer. That is not so. The amendment that is being discussed is that of Mr. 


Misra which at any rate makes no specific reference to the Regulations to 
which he refers. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: I beg your pardon. The original Resolu- 
tion refers only to Regulation III of 1818. Now, Sir, with regard to the 
other two laws. I must confess I had some searchings of heart. I do not 
wish to look at the question merely from the point of view of a lawyer and 
I wish to make every allowance . 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: On a point of order, Sir, I am 
very loath to interrupt my Honourable friend, but it is really in his own 
interests that I am interrupting. We are told that Mr. Ranga Iyer’s amend- 
ment is not under discussion, but only that of Pandit Shambhu Dayal Misra, 
which refers to the Criminal Law~Amendment Act, and other repressive laws 
and regulations ; but if these other repressive laws and regulations are not 


those described as from (a) to (e) in the amendment of Mr. Ranga Iyer, what. 


are they? If they are not those, I myself am in doubt, which, I am sure 
is also shared by my Honourable friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, as to what 
we are really discussing. 


Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: So far as Pandit Shambhu Dayal Misra’s 
amendment relates to Bengal Regulation III of 1818, it covers the same 
ground as the original Resolution, and it may be held also by the Chair that 
the other similar Regulations of Madras and Bombay come under the head 
of repressive laws and regulations and are also relevant to the subject matter 
of the original resolution. As to the rest, it is not for me to express an opinion, 
but it is for the Chair to decide. I will only point out this, that with regard 
to the other repressive laws and regulations, I certainly am in doubt as to 
what the repressive laws and regulations are which are referred to. As it 
is, the Resolution is far too indefinite and vague. I was going to say that, 
so far as the Seditious Meetings Act, and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
are concerned, whether the retention of these laws is still necessary or not is 
a matter on which I am prepared to allow some amount of discretion to the 
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Executive to decide whether the present situation justifies it. I will only 
refer in this connection to an extract from a writer who had some opportunities 
for forming an opinion on Indian affairs in connection with these Regulations.. 
The passage which I should like to read is this: 

in her little book on “ India, A Nation” Mrs. Besant gives a list of the 
repressive measures. They are : 


“The letter#-de-cachet system embodied in Regulation III of 1818, Regulation IT of 1819, 
Regulation XXV of 1827, Act XXXIV of 1850 and Act ITI of 1858. The whole group of panic 


legislation in 1907—1910 must go,”’ 


and Mrs. Besant also : 


“enumerates the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, VI of 1907, the Press Laws, VII of: 
1908, and the Criminal Law Amendment Act, XIV of 1908. In any. event the Government 
should make a thorough revision of all these Acts and Regulations removing from them every- 
thing which has been or can be used for repression in ordinary times, and trust courageously 
to those powers which all Governments have to protect themselves and their States from anarchy, 
sedition and disorder. Governments should be compelled to meet the growth of sedition by 
political wisdom and not allowed to burden other people with their mistakes, as the Indian 
‘Government does when it seeks to maintain order by its Press Laws and Rowlatt Acts. The 
Indian Government has been too often content to create a special class of evildoers—those whose 
opinions are inconvenient to it and in the history of Indian repressive legislation this class occupies. 


a prominent and distinguished place.” 


1 will quote just a few more sentences which occur later on. Speakivg of 
the Indian reformer, the author says : ' 


‘“Tne Indian reformer is in this dilemma. He must agitate for the revolutionised Govern- 
ment, for he knows he will never get it otherwise ; he is well aware that this necessary agita- 
tion will make the bureaucracy more obdurate and its trust in repressive Jegislation more certain. 
Of course in actual practice it is possible to avoid these dilemmas by the exercise of broadminded 
common sense and practical sagacity, but a bureaucracy of Civil Servants who have become 
old in authority must find it difficult, as the Indian Government undoubtedly has, to unbend 
itself and humour the powers which it cannot subdue. These considerations and not the exist- 
ence of sedition and other political crime in India, however much of that there may have been, 
are the true reasons why the Indian Codes and Statutes are disfigured with so much repressive 
power. The Indian press, though its function may be to act as part of the constitutional Oppo- 
sition to the Government, cannot do this work in the full way that papers in this country do, 
until there is a really free press in India, bnt Press Acts will never finally disappear there, though 
both their contents and their administration may vary in stringency, whilst the Government 
is a bureaucracy. To demand the complete abolition of the Press Acts is equivalent to demand- 
ing that the Government itself should be put on a more liberal foundation. The problem of 
the Indian press is at root that of the inherent conflict between a bureaucracy and public opinion. 
The last chapter in the history of bureaucracies is repression. They pass away like an old 
monarch driven from his throne, hurling accusations of sedition against his approaching suc- 


cessor ”’ 

At the present time I am not prepared to say that I endorse all that is 
contained in the above passage. It may be said that these passages were 
written by the author at a time when he was not clothed with the responsibi- 
lity of office. But seeing that the author is no less a person than the present 
Premier of England it is worthy of consideration whether it is not possible to 
review the position and meet the wishes of the public in some form or another, 


Dr. H. 8. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Like my friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, I was also a member of the Committee 
to which frequent references have been made in this House. That Committee - 
decided after full consideration of all the evidence and reports received from 
the provinces that the Regulation of 1818 and the analogous Regulations 
applicable to Bombay and Madras Presidencies must be repealed. My two. 
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friends from Bengal and Madras challenge the wisdom of this recommendation. 
We have been told by Mr. O’Malley that there are conspiracies in Bengal and 
at the present moment it would be dangerous to repeal these Regulations. 
Well, Sir, I am perfectly certain and my friend must be perfectly aware that 
there is such a Chapter as a Conspiracy Chapter in the Indian Penal Code 
dealing with the cases of conspiracies, and the Bengal Government were 
aware of it. But their report to the Committee was, as they stated in para- 
graph 11, that though the substantive law of the country contains sufficient 
materials for the suppression of conspiracies, the Government are not in a 
position to obtain sufficient evidence to bring the offenders to justice. Now, 
Sir, the question therefore which this House has to consider is this. Is this 
House prepared to authorise the curtailment of the liberty of the subjects of 
His Majesty in this country against whom no charge can be brought through 
‘the ordinary channel prescribed by the Indian Penal Code and in accord- 
ance with the procedure laid down in the Code of Criminal Procedure? That 
is a short question which this House has to decide. My Honourable friend 
says that, unless the Executive Government are armed with power, they 
will be powerless to cope with the growing discontent in Bengal. May I 
reply to him in the words of Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for India, 
who, dealing with these Regulations and the arguments of that character, 


wrote as follows: 


‘“* Vou state your case with remarkable force, I admit. But then I comfort myself, in my 
disquiet at differing from you, by the reflection that perhaps the Spanish Viceroys in the Nether- 
‘lands, the Austrian Viceroy in Venice, the Bourbon in the Two Sicilies, and a Governor or 
two in the old American Colonies, used reasoning not wholly dissimilar and not much less for- 


cible.” 


And then, Sir, speaking of the Regulations this is what Lord Morley wrote : 


“The question between us two upon this matter may, if we don’t take care, become what 
the Americans would call ugly. I won’t repeat the general arguments about Deportation. 
I have fought against those here who regarded such a resort to the Regulation of 1818 as in- 
defensible. So, per contra, I am ready just as stoutly to fight those who wish to make this 
arbitrary detention for indefinite periods a regular weapon of Government. Now your present 
position is beginning to approach this. You have nine men locked up a year ago by lettre de 
cachet, because you believed them to be criminally connected with criminal plots, and because 
you expected their arrest to check these plots. Fora certain time it looked as if the coup 
were effective, and were justified by the result. In all this, I think, we were perfectly right. 
Then you come by and by upon what you regard as a great anarchist conspiracy for sedition and 
murder, and you warn me that you may soon apply to me for sanction of further arbitrary arrest 
and detention on a large scale. I ask whether this process implies that through the nine de- 
tenus you have found out a murder-plot contrived, not by them, but by other people. You 
say, ‘We admit that being locked up they can have had no share in these new abominations ; 
but their continued detention will frighten evildoers generally.’ That is the Russian argument ‘ 
by packing off train-loads of suspects to Siberia we will terrify the anarchists out of their wits, 
and all will come out right. That policy did not work out brilliantly in Russia, and did not eee, 
the lives of the Trepoffs, nor did it save Russia from a Duma, the very thing that the Trepoffs 
and the rest of the ‘offs’ deprecated and detested.” i he 


Now, Sir, these are weighty words written by the Secretary of State and 
sent to the then Governor General of India and I commend them to the pre- 
sent occupants of the Treasury Benches. 


Mr. P. E. Percival (Bombay : Nominated Official): Did he want to 
repeal the Regulation ? 


Dr. H. §. Gour: My Honourable friend, Mr. Percival, asks whether he 
was in favour of the repeal of the Regulations. My friend will not forget 
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that in the earlier part of this chapter he unmistakably points out that what 
is wrong with these Regulations is that they are executive and not judicial. 
And the whole of this chapter is directed against the arming of the executive 
with judicial power without the control and sanction of judicial authorities. 
I therefore submit that, so far as the underlying principle of these Regula- 
tions and Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act is concerned, they 
have been condemned bell, book and candle by the then Secretary of State, 
who was responsible for the Government of India, and have been further con- 
demned by the present Government of India. Honourable Members will 
find, if they turn to the Resolution of the Government of India, dated the 
19th September 1921, that all the recommendations of the Repressive Laws 
Committee were accepted en bloc by the Government of India. I therefore 
submit that we have the condemnation of the Secretary of State ; we have 
the condemnation of the Government of India ; and we have the condemnation 
of a Committee appointed by the Government of India to examine and report 
upon the utility and continuance ot their Repressive Laws. When we have, 
I submit, such a strong body of opinion of persons selected by the Government 
of India and whose views have been endorsed by the Government of India 
themselves, I beg to ask, what justification is there for the Government of 
India to defer the carrying into effect of the recommendations made by the 
Repressive Laws Committee and accepted by themselves? We have been 
told, and we were told last year, that so far as the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act was concerned, the recommendations of the Repressive Laws Committee 
‘were contingent upon the re-establishment of peace and order in the country. 
In this connection, Sir, may I point out that the Repressive Laws Committee 
were perfectly conscious of the fact that there may be recrudescence of law- 
lessness and disorder in the country, and referring to this in their paragraph 
12 they write as follows. They begin first by referring to the arguments which 
have been addressed to this House by the official spokesmen from Bengal and 
Madras, and then the Committee proceed to deal with their arguments in the 
following terms : 

** We recognise the force of these arguments, in particular the difficulty of securing evidence 
or preventing the intimidation of witnesses. We also appreciate the fact that the use of the ordi- 
nary law may in some cases advertise the very evil which a trialis designed to punish, but we 
consider that in the modern conditions of India that risk must be run. It is undesirable that 


any Statutes should remain in force which are regarded with deep and genuine disapproval 
by a majority of the Members of the Legislature.’’ 


Well, Sir, every one of the arguments to which this House has been treated 
to-day was considered by the Repressive Laws Committee and dismissed 
with the words which I have quoted. What fresh arguments have the Gov- 
ernment now to advance against this deliberate decision of the Repressive 
Laws Committee by which its members and the Government are equally 
bound ? It has been said that there was a rebellion in Madras. Well, Sir,. 
_ if there was a rebellion in Madras, there is such a thing as a section which 
deals with the punishment of rebellion and that, Honourable Members will 
find, finds a place in the Indian Penal Code. If there is a question of con- 
spiracy, that is equally provided for by the substantive law of the country. 
I therefore submit that there is absolutely no occasion for the continuance 
of these laws which arm the Executive with arbitrary power uncontrolled by 
judicial sanction and approval. I further submit, Sir, that the provisions 
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of these Regulations and Acts are inconsistent with the principle of Habeas 
Cornus to which this country now stands committed. In England one would 
never think of introducing Regulations of this character. I find, Sir, in the 
latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the following passage : 


‘“ The so-called suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act bears a certain similarity to what is 
; PE Pa! Aer 
ealled in Europe suspending the constitutional guarantee or proclaiming a state of siege. 


I submit, Sir, that is the position in which the Habeas Corpus Act can be sus- 
pended. These Regulations and the Criminal Law Amendment Act have the 
effect of suspending them at the discretion of the Executive Government 
and therefore I submit public opinion revolts against it. 


Now, Sir, we have been told that some sort of prevent ve or exceptional 
legislation may at times be necessary. My friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, 
has pointed out that in cases of exceptional and urgent emergency the Govern- 
ment of India Act arms the Executive Government with power to make Ordi- 
nances for the duration of six months and the Repressive Laws Committee 
in their Report pointed out that, if the Government of India desire to take 
power to deal with the recrudescence of any crime of a violent or revolutionary 
character, they must arm themselves with power with the consent of the Legis- 
lature. That, I submit, is what the Repressive Laws Committee demand 
and it is always open to the Government to come to this House and ask that 
they may be armed with certain powers to deal with a special class of crime 
which may threaten the peace and good order of the country. But I submit 
we cannot allow these rusty weapons to remain in the armoury of the Govern- 
ment and I submit, Sir, that it is up to the Government to repeal these laws 
because, I submit, the Government of India have accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Repressive Laws Committee, and I say further, because 
popular opinion is almost and entirely in fact unanimous in condemning them 
as pieces of legislation which are obsolete and at times have led to miscarriages 
of justice. On these grounds, Sir, I support Mr. Misra’s amendment. 


An Honourable Member: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 
The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President : Does the Mover of the Resolution wish to reply ? 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : No, Sir. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I could have wished, Sir, that I 
had been fortunate enough to obtain from you a ruling limiting the extent 
of this Resolution and its amendment, for the admission of the amedment 
so widens the scope of discussion that I fear that I should weary the House 
it I were to take up in detail the case of all the Acts and all the Regulations 
to which I might have to refer. And perhaps I may be excused, since discus- 
sion is mostly centred on Regulation III, if I refer mainly to that. I must 
congratulate my Honourable friends that they have by stifling debate this 
morning succeeded in finding time for a motion which must present unique 
attractions to them. In the first place, it is not likely to be so difficult a sub- 
ject of discussion as that which was on the ‘ paper’ this morning, for there 
one had to face hard questions of figure and of fact. Here we have to face 
not so much hard questions of fact but questions of feeling and sentiment. 
(Mr. M.V. Abhyankar: ‘‘These are hard imprisonments, Sir.”) It has 
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apparently another attraction for them, namely, that it offers them the oppor- 
tunity of pouring a little additional scorn on those Members of a more liberal 
and moderate turn of mind who constituted our House during the last three 
years. That is very attractive to them—so much so that it must outweigh 
the embarrassment it must cause to some of their own converts. IJ should 
think, for instance, that it offers a little embarrassment to one of those who 
condemned us to-day in the roundest terms, Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain 
Khan. I find it difficult myself to reconcile his present condemnation with 
the discriminating support which he gave us not so long ago; and I am not 
sure, whether, of the two, I do not prefer his opinion as recorded two years 


ago to the one he has expressed to-day. 


“* On what,” he says, “‘ does the public peace rest ? Verily and obviously, on respect and 


obedience to law. Have civil disobedience to law,” he says, ‘ and the whole fabric of peace 
and social order collapses and falls to the ground. What then ’—disorder, anarchy and 
ruination. My view, therefore, is that Government should not be asked to abandon this 


policy.” 


Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: That is what I said then, 
that is, when all these occurrences took place ; but now that there is non-co- 
operation, things have taken a different turn. So there is no need for it. 


Even Mahatma Gandhi had to change his creed. He was a co-operator 

before, but after the Jallianwala Bagh incident, he became a non-co-operator. 

i I was a co-operator then. But after finding 

ae the certification power of the Governor General 

and other kindred matters I changed my creed and from a co-operator 

became a Swarajist. The occurrences that took place at Bombay and 

Calcutta and other places necessitated the order with a view to keep 

peace in the country. But now allis peace. If you wish to create disorder, 
you can do so by keeping this Regulation. That is my point. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Sir, these are not merely ques- 
‘tions of circumstances ; every one is allowed to change his mind under changed 


circumstances ; there is, however, such a thing as being consistent in 
principle. See this: 


‘“‘ What I want to say is that there are always new conditions and new developments aris- 
ing and that the Government find themselves under the necessity of doing something and its 
‘hands should not be tied down. That, of course, is a principle w ith which I thor oughly agree.’ 


Or again : 


“*T do not wish to be irrelevant or talk nonsense, but I am firmly of opinion that the 
measures that are being taken should not in any case be stopped.” 


His is a somewhat violent somersault; I hope that it has not left the 
Honourable Member himself quite so dizzy as it has left me. 
Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 


madan Rural): I may remind the Honourable the Home Member of the 
famous dictum of an English statesman that “consistency in politics is the 


virtue of an ass.”’ (Laughter.) 
Z2 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : There are other ways of falling 
under that condemnation, Sir. And finally there is no doubt that the motion 
will be highly popular with one section of the House at all events, | mean the 
section which, however carefully it at first concealed its intentions, 1s now 
quite clearly determined that it will resort to what it calls mass agitation, 
to which we would give a more sinister name. I see here the inevitable nod 
from Mr. Patel, which confesses to the determination of his section to indulge 
in a policy which every lover of orderly advance should condemn ; for we 
have had in the past bitter experience of its results. 


Now, I will take very shortly the two laws to which reference has been 
made in the amendment to the Resolution, 1 mean the Seditious Meetings 
Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The former is now enforced 
at present nowhere in India. Its use has been very sparing. I can appeal 
to what the Repressive Laws Committee urged in regard to the justification 
of that measure. It is frequently asserted that it is a measure in restriction 
of the righ tof public meetings. 


Lala Duni Chand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan) : May I remind 
the Honourable the Home Member that the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
is still in force in certain districts of the Punjab? It was only the other 
day—last month—that one Sardar Bagh Singh was given three years for 
six lectures that he delivered. He was given six months for each speech 
and also a fine of Rs. 50 for each speech. Altogether he was given three years” 
rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine by a Magistrate of the Sialkote Dis- 
trict under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, section 17, clause (1). A 
similar case was decided only the other day in the Hoshiarpur District.- It 
I mistake not, the Criminal Law Amendment Act is still in force in my own 
district, Ambala. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : That may be possibly true; but 
it happened that at the moment I was referring to the Seditious Meetings 
Act and not to the Criminal Law Amendment Act. It has been said that 
the Seditious Meetings Act is repugnant to the right which every one enjoys 
of public meetings. In England, at all events, there is no such right. It is 
not a recognised right at law, as Dicey has clearly pointed out; but the point 
is not a legal one ; it is one of substance. You will remember Mr. Gokhale’s 
own admission of the comparatively innocuous nature of this Act ; for myself 
I claim that there can in reason be but small objection to arming the Executive 
with authority, to be used with caution and with discretion, for forbidding the 
right of meeting on certain occasions, particularly those of dangerous public 
excitement. After all, it is not only in the political sphere that we have to 
provide against meetings which are liable to take a dangerous form ; and I 
putit with some confidence that no State, particularly the Executive of a 
country as large as this and dealing with elements as different as those 
which find a place in India, could afford to be deprived entirely of a measure 
of this nature. 


Mr. M. V. Abhyankar (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): There 
are safeguards in other countries, because there the Execntive is responsible 
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to the Legislature in the exercise of those powers and can be removed by the 
Legislature at any time for their abuse. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Is the Honourable Member 
making a point of order ? 


ir. M. V. Abhyankar: It was not a point of order, it was a point of 
correction. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Thenit wasa point of disorder. 
Now, with regard to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, following the advice 
of the Committee, we have repealed Part I. Wehave to deal now with Part 
II. We were advised by the Committee that they could not recommend that 
it should be immediately repealed. They pointed to definite circumstances 
in which it had been properly and usefully used in the maintenance of public 
order. I quote their opinion freely and without scruple, for I must repudiate 
the suggestion which was made by Mr. Shambhu Dayal Misra that the Re- 
pressive Laws Committee was merely intended to strengthen the hands of Gov- 
ernment to fight the non-co-operation Government. That isan unjustifiable 
slur on the character of the members of that Committee, some of whom are 
still Members of this House. It offers a curious confirmation to the state- 
ments that were made occasionally outside this House, in which it was openly 
announced by certain of those who appeared before their electorates that their 
object in coming into these Councils was not so much to do good themselves, 
but to prevent the Liberals from assisting Government. It is of a piece 
with the extraordinary suggestion made to-day by Mr. Dutt, that we use these 
repressive laws solely for the purpose of dealing with persons of particular 
political points of views, the suggestion, for instance, that Regulation III 
itself was used merely to put obstacles in the way of Swarajist candi- 
dates. It is a baseless fabrication of this kind which makes one despair 
of some aspects of Indian political life. But to return. We were advised 
that there were circumstances in which the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
might be needed for the common peace. We were advised that until circum- 
‘stances changed widely, it would not be advisable to repeal it. We sought 
ourselves to devise some change in that Act. We recognised the objections 
to legislation cast in this form ; its wide scope ; the opportunity which its use 
offered to misrepresentation of motives. But I regret to say that we found 
no solution. We found no modification of the Act which would serve the pur- 
pose which we felt necessary to secure, namely, the banning of associations of 
people who might either be highly criminal or who might, in the alternative, be 
devoted to some form of political propaganda which in itself led to widespread 
disorder. We found no remedy ; and finding none, we did not believe that 
the time had come when we could deprive ourselves of this measure of protec- 
tion of the general peace. After all, let us, in all honesty, remember this. 
It is true that large numbers of persons were arrested under that Act ; 1t 1s 
of course equally true to say that very large numbers of persons offered them- 
selves for arrest under that Act or sought arrest under that Act. But it is 
by no means the case that the associations which were proscribed under the 
Act were entirely non-violent in their effects, whatever might have been their 
declared motives or intentions. Perhaps, the House does not need any con- 
viction on that point: if it did. I should be glad to give it. I have here 
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numerous judicial pronouncements dealing not with the offences against the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act itself, but with other offences of far graver 
nature committed by persons who belonged to the associations against which 
we directed that Act—numerous pronouncements of the highest Courts point- 
ing to the fact that those associations were not under discipline or control, 
and frequently were guilty of voilence and disorder. The further consequence 
of that disorder was the large growth of crime of another kind than that which 
could be described as political or based on political motives. If you look at 
the statistics of general crime during those years of agitation, you will find 
that some of the most serious forms of crime increased enormously ; dacoity 
increased in 1921-22 by 40 per cent. ; and you will find again and again in the 
judgments of the High Courts—I could prove it to Honourable Members 
from references I have with me—that the general state of lawlessness which 
was due to those associations led to a grievous increase in crime of the nature 
of dacoity and gang murder. Now Iam making no attack and I have no desire 
here to make an attack on non-co-operation politics, and I cannot in the short 
time at my disposal attempt to give a history of that period. But I merely 
say that we can prove, and prove beyond any shadow of doubt, that the Act 
was necessary in many cases to deal with large bodies of men who whatever 
their motives were really a danger to the common peace. 


Mr. V. J. Patel : The United Provinces Congress Committee, as a body ?¢ 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I would rather that the Honour- 
able Member referred to the Committee of the Congress which reported on 
Civil Disobedience. He was a member of it. That Committee of course 
made a full admission of the lack of discipline and in some cases the undesir- 


able character of the associations against whom we used the Act. That is. 


our excuse or our reason for desiring to maintain this Statute. I say myself 


without hesitation that, if we could find some better form of Statute 


which did not offer quite the same legal difficulty, which was less extensive 
in its scope than this Statute, we should be glad to adopt it. I have been 
able to touch shortly on these two laws because they were not those which 
were mainly argued by my Honourable friends opposite, and indeed, the 
attack actually concentrated on Regulation III. I shall deal in somewhat 
more detail with that Regulation. 


What are the arguments against us as disclosed by the speeches of my 
Honourable friends opposite? It is rusty, archaic, it is antiquated. But 
it is not more antiquated than revolution, it is not more archaic than criminal 
conspiracy, it is not older than assassination. I do not care myself, as Mr. 
O’Malley said, whence you get your weapon; the real question is whether 
you need such a weapon at all; if you do, you must use it. I believe that 
Lord Morley is laidely responsible for the use of the epithet “rusty.” Mr. 
O’Malley has quoted much of what Lord Morley had said in regard to the use 
of this Regulation. I will not tire the House with yet another confutation 
from the speeches of Lord Morley, but will give only three lines more of what 
he has said on this subject : 


“It would have been absurd for us, knowing that we have got a weapon in our hands by 
law, not an exceptional law, but a standing law, and in the face of a risk of conflagration, nut 
to use that weapon, and I for one have no apology whatever for using it.”’ 


ie 
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If the only argument is that it is archaic, and that it is antiquated, we 
can afford to dismiss it ; Lord Morley was too wise himself to think that an 
epithet was the same as an epitaph. I come to the second argument, that 
any law which restricts the liberty of the subject without trial is iniquitous 
in itself. Now constitutionally and as a matter of legal practice that is not, 
of course, the case.. As Mr. O’Malley showed, even English law admits of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Even in England we have passed— 
I admit for the sake of the Irish—a Criminal Law and Coercion Act. 


Mr. Chaman Lal: May I remind the Honourable Member that it is 
over a century since this suspension of the Habeas Corpus was resorted to in 
England 2 . 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Is the Honourable Member quite 
certain that it was not suspended in the war time 2 

Mr. Chaman Lal: So far as I know, not. 

Dr Hos. Gour; 1827. 

Mr. Chaman Lal: 1816. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : What is the date of the book in the 
hands of Dr. Gour 2 


Dr. H.S. Gour: 1910. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I will not say further than that 
I had an impression that it was actually suspended during the war; if not, 
we certainly had no hesitation in passing legislation there infinitely more 
restrictive of the liberty of the subject. Indeed, it is not unreasonable in 
itself, when occasion requires. It has always been felt even by great lawyers 


that the standing law of England is open to criticism in this direction. This 
is what Dicey says : 


“It often prevents the English Government from meeting a public danger by methods 
of precaution which would, asa matter of course, be taken by the executive of any continental 


country.” 
He goes on to cite the case of a number of foreign anarchists coming to Eng- 
land, and the existence of conspiracies which do not admit of absolute proof, 


and then he adds: 


«« An English minister if he is not prepared to put the conspirators on their trial has no means 

of arresting them or expelling them from the country. With us the State can punish but cannot 
prevent the commission of crime.” 
But I feel that the process of arresting without trial is an emergency and 
on occasions is not the final objection, as I understand it, against Regula- 
tion III. It is not just the fact that you arrest and detain without trial, but 
the fact that you obtain these powers without a reference to the Legis- 
lature. I believe that to be the real gravamen of the charge. The Repres- 
sive Laws Committee fully recognised, as Dr. Gour has said, that there may 
be occasions when you have to claim these powers, but held that on such occa- 
sions we should come to the Legislature. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : That is not our position. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: That was the position of the 
Repressive Laws Committee. Whether the Honourable Member agrees with 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and Dr. Gour I do not know, but that is a position which 
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has frequently been stated in this House and has been repeated again to-day. 
If we obtain these powers from the Legislature, their case would be justi- 
fied. I would run the risk of repeating this law if I thought that we had 
behind us a Legislature willing to take responsibility. Have we ? What has 
been the history of the last week ? What have been the confessions that “ mass 
movements,” which here mean only internal disorder, are actually favoured 
as a policy. If they will not give Finance, will they give security against con- 
spiracy 2 There is a final charge against us. The Government of India at 
the time agreed with the Repressive Laws Committee in its view regarding 
the repeal of this law ; yet we have not repealed it. We are asked, why 
not? I shall give the reason very shortly. Soon after the report of that 
Committee was received, we were faced with a Moplah rebellion which 
reminded us very powerfully of the form which internal disorder can 
take in this country, and of the need of retaining exceptional powers to deal 
with it. Soon afterwards again, we began to learn of the existence of 
that class of association which is sometimes called Bolshevik. I shall say 
no more on that point because at the moment we are prosecuting certain per- 
sons in Cawnpore for having, as we believe, been associated with that con- 
spiracy ; and finally we were met with the recrudescence of conspiracy in Ben- 
gal. Now it is onlv lately that Honourable Members have heard much about 
this conspiracy, but to us the facts have been known for many months. I 
myself warned the Assembly last July that a recrudescence was at hand; 
every sign then pointed to it ; and it has come. That is our answer to the charge 
that we have not taken action on the representations of the Repressive Laws 
Committee ; circumstances have been too strong for us, and stern realities 
have shown that it would have actually been wrong if we have taken that risk. 
After all, desire for liberal advance must at times yield to the hard touchstone 
of fact and reality. Does a revolutionary conspiracy exist anywhere in India 
at present, and, if it does, could we meet it by any other method than the use 
of Regulation III? (A voice: “ By reconciliation.””) That such a conspiracy 
exists nobody has been found to doubt. All the preliminary symptoms have 
appeared ; there was the usual crop of vilely inflammatory literature praising 
those who were said to have sacrificed their lives for the country in the 
past, in so far that they had paid on the scaffold the price for committing 
murderous outrages. There were complaints from parents that students 
were once more being led away from the hostels, decoyed to join secret 
associations such as those we knew from 1908 to 1918. There followed another 
certain sign, the constant watching on our officers, obviously with one inten- 
tion only ; and then came the further proof, an open and visible sign, those 
political dacoities the existence of which is a matter of judicial proof. And 
lastly, the final and irrefutable confirmation, murder, stark murder and the 
discovery of a manufactory of bombs. It did not need a declaration of 
Mr. C. R. Das to prove to us that there was a revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal. 
Many papers on the subject have passed through my hands during the past 
few months ; I regret only one thing, that they are secret, and but for the fact 
that other peoples’ lives depend upon their secrecy, I should have been glad 
to show them to the House. I would have been glad to prove, as I could prove 
beyond any question of doubt, that the action that we had to take against 
these men was not, as has been falsely represented in this House, based on 
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any dislike of their political opinions; the action taken against them was 
taken simply because they were forming associations to carry out those murders 
of which we have lately some, and if we cannot use preventive measures, we 
may see more. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Prove it in open court. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The Honourable Pandit knows 
the difficulties of doing so, and the danger to men’s lives that this involves. 
I take then the fact of this conspiracy as acknowledged ; it is anarchical, 
and has assassination for its definite object. How are we to deal with it ? 
Look at the history of these conspiracies in the past. Read once again the 
evidence that you will find recorded in the report of the Sedition Committee. 
Let not the name of that Committee prejudice the House. Read the list of 
political dacoities. Read the pitiable list of murders. Read the long list 
of trials successfully conducted in the High Court, and you will see that that 
Committee was on certain ground. What were its conclusions as to the only 
feasible manner of dealing with these widespread conspiracies? I can 
give it to the House briefly. These were its words : 


‘** What we do desire to lay stress on is that early in 1914, that is to say, before the war and 
before the theft of Messrs Rodda’s arms, it was recognized that the forces of law and order work- 
ing through the ordinary channels were beaten. We are convinced that this was the state of 
affairs even at that date.” 


And, again they say : 


** We have been forced to the conclusion that it is necessary in order to keep the conspiracy 
already described under cnntrol in the future to provide for the continuance after the expiry 
of the. Defence of India Act . . . . . of some of the powers which that Act embodied 
in a temporary form. By this means alone has the conspiracy been paralysed for the present 
and we are unable to devise any expedient operating according to strict judicial forms which 
can be relied upon to prevent its reviving, to check it if it does revive, or in the last resort to 
suppress it anew.”’ 


There is no doubt of the success which was achieved in dealing with the 
widespread conspiracy under the Defence of India Act. I remember that 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya himself recognized, when speaking against 
the Rowlatt Bill, that that Act had been effective. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Will you kindly quote the words I have used, 
because these references are misleading unless you give the whole thing before 
the House ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Certainly. 


“It has been said by more than one of my official friends that the Defence of India Act 
has proved to be an effective measure. ; 


He was then talking of conspiracy : 

*“ And itis for this reason that the Government want to continue to have the powers which 
that Act gives them. Now, my Lord, there is no doubt that the Defence of India Act has proved 
to be an effective measure. Itis a matter for sincere satisfaction that crime has been put down.” 


I merely quote him as a witness of the efficacy of that Act. 
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I did not seek to take the Honourable Pandit further than that. | 
merely quoted him as a reliable witness to its efficacy, bearing out to. that 
extent the opinion to which I have referred of the Rowlatt Committee. 
Now, we have the situation further analysed by Sir G. V. Chandravarkar 
and Mr. Justice Beacheroft, who examined the individual papers of 806 
persons dealt with under that Act and in the course of their memorandum 
gave the result of their investigations. They say: 


** Before the Defence of India Act was brought into force, a fair trial of a person accused 
of revolutionary crime had been rendered practically impossible by the murders of prosecution 
witnesses, police officers and law-abiding citizens suspected by the revolutionaries of having 
given information to or otherwise assisted the police in the detection of revolutionary crime. 
A situation of terror was created, the current of truth and justice was disturbed so as to prevent 
a fair, open and impartial trial in the oridinary criminal courts.” 


And, again, they said: 


‘** Under these circumstances it is impossible to secure a fair trial by the procedure of the 
old Act and the Criminal Procedure Code whic’ is appropriate only to the normal conditions 
of crime. The procedure to deal with revolutionary crime has to be practical in the sense of 
being appropriate to its special conditions, so as to secure as fair a trial as is feasible under the 
exceptional situation.” 

That is the reason why we are unable to bring many of these revolution- 


aries to trial. Witnesses are terrorised, informers are murdered. 


Fancy the Honourable Member stating that I am putting new matter 
before the House. My apology to the House is really that this is such 
old matter, such well-known matter; he knew the grounds on which we 
relied, and if he wished to disprove them, why did he not do so? So far 
from the opinions of the Rowlatt Committee being torn to pieces, neither 
he nor any one else has ever been able to indicate to us any way by which 
we can deal with these conspiracies, save by some measure of. preventive 
action of this kind. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru: Give Swaraj. I have indicated it by my Re- 
solution, Sir, which was passed by the majority of this House. Give usa Round 
Table Conference ; give us our rights. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Naturally that panacea would 
be prescribed by my Honourable friend; ‘ hold a Round Table Conference 
and there will be no more anarchy in India’; but he flatters himself ; the 
anarchical temperament is not so easily eradicated. (A Voice : “It is founded 
on discontent, and the contentment of the people removes it.) I will not even 
accept the major premise that a Round Table Conference will bring content- 
ment to the people. I am told by my Honourable friend that if we once 
grant Swaraj a new day will dawn for India and we need expect no more crime 
of this nature. Now, it is not by any means the case that anarchical crime 
has been wanting in countries which enjoy their own freedom, their own con- 
stitution and their own Government. Believe me, the anarchical temperament 
is one which, if it has once taken root in any section of the population, is 
wont to evince itself not merely because it wishes to remove an alien Govern- 
ment, but because it has any cause of disagreement with the Government 
of the time. And those Honourable Members here who attempt to find a 
palliation for anarchical crime on the ground that we have not made suficient 
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political advance, are doing a disservice to India, because any palliation 
of that temperament is bound to react to the disadv antage of India in 
times to come. I say, Sir, that there is no remedy for this form of crime 
save some form of prev entiv e Regulation. Weare urged to pass an Ordinance. 
Surely there will be just the same objections against the Ordinance ev ery 
time that we passit. Exactly the same references would be made to arbitrary 
action, to an irresponsible Executive Government; exactly the same argu- 
ments would be used that the proper way to meet ‘this danger would be ‘by 
introducing a political millennium and bringing down Heaven to Earth. And 
in the meanwhile what would happen ? And what is to happen in the mean- 
while to our servants in Bengal? We are told to rely on the ordinary Courts— 
we know them to be mseless: We are told to rely on evidence, which we 
know can only be given in secret because the informer’s life is in danger. 


Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal: Will the Honourable Member kindly tell us if 
the Day murder preceded, or followed, the application of Regulation III 
of 1818 in Calcutta ? Did the Day murder precede the detention and im- 
prisonment of some men under Regulation III of 1818, or did it follow 
that ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I am not sufficiently in the con- 
fidence of the murderer to know when he designed the murder ; it followed 
after the introduction 0 the Regulation, but it is only one of a series of mur- 
ders that have occurred in Bengal. Sir, as I say, in the meanwhile we must 
protect our officers, and we must protect the public. I ask the House to con- 
sider the case of these unfortunate police officers in Bengal, men whose only 
crime is that of loyalty to the State and to the public cause. For the Euro- 
pean officer, living among more or less European surroundings, there may 
be harrowing anxiety ; there may be grave danger; but terrible as it is, it 
is less acute than for the Indian. He returns home to surroundings where 
protection is difficult ; to a harassed family to whom we can give no security. 


Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: When was the last Indian police officer mur- 
dered in Bengal, Sir ? 
The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Probably in 1916 or 1917. 


Mr. G. Pilcher (Bengal: European): May I remind the Honourable 
Member, Sir, that the post office murder occurred before those arrests ? 


(A Voice: “ That was a dacoity, not a murder. ”’) 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: But they are threatened again 
to-day. In the past they were shot, getting down from the tram-car ; they 
were shot, sitting in the society of their friends ; I remember a pitiable case 
of one man who was shot when he was sitting in his verandah in the evening 
with his child on his knee. Can any Government ask its servants to do their 
duty to the public unless they are protected against danger of that kind ? 
And if the price you have to pay for that protection, if the price you have 
to pay to prevent the corruption of many of your student class, if the price 
you have to pay for preventing crime which is besmirching the name of India, 
is the temporary detention ‘in easy circumstances of some 19 or 20 young men, 
then, I say, take hold of your courage and pay the price. 


Mr. President : The original question was : 
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“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps for the 
immediate repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818.” 
Since which an amendment has beem moved to add the following words at 
the end of the Resolution : 

“The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and other repressive laws and regulations that 
stil lexist on the Statute-book.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. | 

Mr. President : The question is: 

‘“‘ That the following Resolution, as amended, be adopted : 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps for the 
immmediate repeal of Bengal Regulation ITI of 1818, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and 
other repressive laws and regulations that still exist on the Statute-book.” 


The motion was adopted. 


19th February, 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE CONSTITUTION OF HIGH COURTS. 


Diwan Bahdaur T. Rangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, I beg to move the Resolution which stands in my name: 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be pleased 
‘to take the necessary steps to get section 101 of the Government of India Act amended : 


(a) so as to make it clear that the Chief Justice of a High Court must be such barrister, 
advocate or pleader of a High Court as is referred to in the section, and 


(6) also to provide that not less than three-fourths of the Judges of a High Court, in- 
cluding the Chief Justice but excluding additional Judges, must be such barristers, 
advocates or pleaders.”” 


Honourable Members will remember that section 101 of the Government of 
India Act defines the constitution of the High Courts established by letters 
patent in this country and provides for the number of Judges who may be 
appointed to the said Court and it also provides that 


«“ A Judge of a High Court must be ”— 
one of three classes of persons,— 


‘* (a) a barrister of England or Ireland, or a member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scot- 
land of not less than 5 years’ standing ; or (b) a member of the Indian Civil Service of not less 
than ten years’ standing, and having for at least three years served as, or exercised the powers 
of a district judge ; or (c) a person having held judicial office, not inferior to that of a subordi- 
nate judge or a judge of a small cause court, for a period of not less than five years ; or (d) a 
person who has been a pleader of one of the High Courts for an aggregate period of not less 
than ten years.” 


My proposition deals with the proviso contained in sub-clause (4). The 
proviso runs as follows : 
‘* Provided that not less than one-third of the Judges of a High Court, including the Chief 


Justice but excluding additional Judges, must be such barristers or advocates as aforesaid, 
and that not less than one-third must be members of the Indian Civil Service.” 


The object of my Resolution is twofold. It is firstly to remove this ana- 
chronism in the Act which has continued for a very long time providing for the 
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constitution of a High Court. There was a time when the High Courts were 
constituted in this country in or about 1861, when there was a necessity for 
providing that not less than one-third of the judges should be civilians and not 
less than one-third should be barristers and the rest from anywhere. That 
was a time when the old Supreme Court and the Sudder Court were consoli- 
dated. The Supreme Court was manned by barristers from England and the 
Sudder Court was manned from the Civil Service. That was a time when the 
Bar in India was absolutely and entirely dependent upon the bar from England 
and the Indian Bar had not much reputation and had not even much existence. 
Now, to retain such a provision at the present day, more than 100 years after 
the English system of jurisprudence has been worked in this country, seems 
tome, Sir, an absurd position to hold. The Bar in this country has 
achieved a reputation not only in our country, but it has won the admiration 
of the Bench and Bar in England. Sir, we are following the English system of 
jurisprudence in the administration of justice in this country and, Sir, what 
nobler example can we have for manning our High Courts than the English 
practice 2? In England the Bench is entirely recruited from the Bar and why 
the same procedure should not be adopted in this country is a question which 
it is rather difficult for me to answer. The eventual goal should be that, so. 
far as recruitment to the Bench is concerned, the entire judiciary in this country 
should be recruited from the Bar. But I have not aimed so high in my pro- 
position. I still leave it in my proposition that one-fourth of the strength 
of the High Court might be left to the Civil Service or to the Provincial Judi- 
cial Service, but I ask that three-fourths of the number should be recruited 
from the Bar. I have not confined it to the Indian Bar. It is not any 
racial question. I will be quite content if this three-fourths is recruited 
from the English Bar. The principle which I want to have established is 
that the major part of the Bench should be composed from the. Bar and 
not from the Services. Asit is, Sir, the proportion which now obtains 
sometimes works in practice to an absurd length. Supposing a High Court 
consists of seven judges, not less than a third should be barristers, 
and that leaves three and three each, leaving only one—not less than a third 
it ought to be—leaving only one for the pleader or for the provincial 
judicial service. “I know to-day it happens in Allahabad ; it happened several 
years ago in the Madras High Court, and as I have already stated, whatever 
necessity there might have been for keeping such a proportion in those days, 
those circumstances have ceased to exist, and I submit that the High Court 
should be manned by people who can bring their training at the Bar to bear 
upon the administration of justice. It is important that the High Court 
should be manned by people who can take an unbiassed and a judicial view 
of all matters coming before it. The aim of all lawyers and all sound ad- 
ministrators in this country has been to separate the judicial from the executive, 
If we carry this in my proposition, we will be affirming that principle also, 
in that you will separate the executive from the judicial branch of the services. 
I do not want to entirely exclude the Civil Service from the High Court. There 
are men, there have been men, from time to time from the Civil Service who 
have been exceptionally able in the discharge of their duties as Judges 
of the High Court. In my own province, I have met with eminent Judges 
from the Civil Service, but it will be recognised that they are exceptions rather 
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than the rule. Such exceptional cases can be provided for in the one-fourth 
margin which I have allowed. But, Sir, the principle that the Bench 
should be recruited from the Bar is one which has been universally accepted 
wherever English Courts exist, and I do not think I should labour that point 
before this House. 

The other object which I have in view is in clause (a) as regards the Chief 
Justice. It has been contended, on the existing section as it stands, that it 
does not exclude a pleader or a vakil from rising to the position of Chief Justice, 
but that construction, I am afraid, has not found favour with the Law Officers 
of the Crown in England. I know a reference went from Madras on that 
question, and I believe the reply from the Secretary of State was that the Law 
Officers of the Crown would not allow of such a construction. There is no rea- 
son why a Vakil of a High Court, when he is a Judge of that High Court, should 
not rise to the position of Chief Justice. We all remember that the section 
in the Government of India Act relating to the Law Membership was amended 
only recently so as to enable a Vakil of a High Court to be appointed as a Law 
Member, so that it is an advance inthe direction which we have already made 
in other matters, and it is not that every Vakil Judge would be made a Chief 
Justice. But there have been eminent Vakil Judges in various High Courts 
who have been denied this legitimate promotion to which they were entitled 
by reason of the restricted construction of section 101 of the Government of 
India Act. I therefore submit, Sir, that this Resolution is in conformity with 
the principle recognised in English Courts, it is in conformity with the pre- 
cedent which has been established as regards the Law Membership and I sub- 
mit it is also in conformity with the present requirements of the country, and 
to perpetuate this ancient anomaly will not be wise on our part. I therefore 
commend this Resolution for the acceptance of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): It is a great 
pleasure to me after the discussion of the last week to find that there is some 
one who wants merely an amendment of the Government of India Act. There 
were so many yesterday who wished to dispense with it altogether. I am not 
sure what the feelings were of my friend on that subject, but I welcome from 
him a statement that it is still possible for us to appeal to Parliament to put 
the situation right. And there is another source of pleasure ; I do not see 
how by any exercise of imagination this can be made into a racial question. 
It is one purely of the efficiency of our law courts. Perhaps I may say that 
there is for me yet a third pleasure, and that is that on some points at least 
I find no considerable reason to differ from the Honourable Mover. In dis- 
cussing some of his proposals, I am of course at some difficulty, because before 
I could agree to support on behalf of Government an amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, it is necessary that the matter should be fully discussed with 
the authority who is responsible for putting such an amendment before Parlia- 
ment, and although we have discussed one detail of the Resolution with the 
Secretary of State, there are others which we still have to discuss with him. 
The House will understand therefore the limitations under which I speak. 
Now may I take the simplest point in the Resolution before the House, that 
which is marked as (a), in which he desires to make it clear that the Chief 
Justice of a High Court must be such barrister, advocate or pleader of a High 
Court as is referred to in sub-section (3) of section 101% On one point I am 
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certainly at one with him, namely, that since the reading of the section does, 
as he says, appear to exclude the possibility of appointing a pleader as per- 
manent Chief Justice of the High Court, that distinction ought to be removed, 
and the Act ought to be amended in order that it may be possible to appoint 
a pleader to the position of permanent Chief Justice of a High Court just as 
it is possible for him under section 105 to be appointed as officiating Chief 
Justice. Whether we should go further in regard to the appointment of Chief 
Justice and sweep away all distinctions or not are matters for further consi- 
deration. It is possible that we ought to go further and instead of saying that 
the Chief Justice should be a barrister, advocate or vakil, we should say that 
the Chief Justice should be found from any member of the Court or from out- 
side the Court, whether he be a barrister, advocate or pleader, or whether he 
be one of the members of our Provincial or Imperial judicial services. That 
I say is a matter for further consideration. 

Now, for the second point. He makes it clear that we have a somewhat 
restricted proposition to argue. He does not wish to confine the selection to 
the Bench of the High Court entirely to members of the legal profession. He 
admits for his part that we should do well to take some of our High Court 
Judges from those who have filled subordinate judicial positions. We have 
had it frequently argued here and in the other Chamber that selection should 
be confined entirely to members of the Bar. There is, I think, this justification 
—quite apart from any other consideration—tfor admitting to the Bench those 
who have served in subordinate judicial positions and who have not come to 
them through the Bar, that, unlike England, we have a large subordinate judi- 
cial service. We give to our district judges great powers, almost unlimited 
powers in ordinary civil work; very great powers in civil appellate work; 
our Sessions Judges have great powers on the criminal side. Now, if you 
are to secure the best men for that sevice, then you are more likely both to 
obtain and maintain an efficient service if they have openings to the High 
Court. There is that substantial argument in favour of the system we now 
follow—a proposition which the Mover himself in part admits. Though it 
is true that in England the practice is to obtain High Court Judges entirely 
from the legal profession, that practice does not prevail in many other coun- 
tries whose judicial systems also enjoy a high reputation. I would instance 
that of France. There the practice is much as it is here, and I can quote the 
opinion of so impartial an observer as Lord Bryce that the system is one which 
works with the very best effect in that country : 


“ The Judicial Bench is one of the oldest and most respected of French institutions, adorned 
in times past by many illustrious names and constituting under the old régime what was called 
the nobility of the Robe. It is not, as in English-speaking countries, virtually a branch 
of the profession of Advocacy but is as in most parts of the European continent a distinct, calling 
which young men enter when their legal education is finished instead of being the crowning 
stage, as in England, of a forensic career.” 


I merely refer to that because I know that though the Mover and I are at one 
in believing that some number, at all events, of our High Court Judges should 
be taken from those who have belonged to the judicial service, yet the fact 
that a system different from the English system is followed in other countries 
has something, I think, to say to the exact numbers 
which should be so taken. Now, our present prac- 
tice as laid down by the law, is, as the Honourable Member says, inconve- 
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nient. That is to say, the proportions which are laid down frequently lead 
to great difficulty in practice. I fully agree with him that something must be 
done to amend the Act in this respect. It is an old provision ; the section dates 
from about 1861, and the mere fact that it has in experience proved 
inconvenient is quite sufficient argument in itself to show that some amend- 
ment is necessary. The question is whether we are to amend it in the direction 
of giving such restricted opportunities for promotion from the judicial service 
as he would himself suggest. At present there are a minimum of one-third 
taken from the Indian Civil Service. What he would prescribe is that there 
should be a maximum of one-fourth taken from the Indian Civil Service and 
the Provincial Service combined. He will thus affect the chances of a very con- 
siderable number of men now in the Services who might not unreasonably be 
expecting promotion. He would do that, and he would also limit a good deal 
the chances of those who are in the Provincial Service. My difficulty in 
announcing a definite policy on behalf of Government in this respect is increased 
by the fact that this aspect of the case is also engaging the attention of the Lee 
Commission and further, that the question is touched upon in the report of 
the Bar Committee of which the Mover is himself a Member. I may say for 
the information of the House that we have just received that report. I my- 
self have only had just time to look at it and not to study it; I have not had 
time to place it before Government. In the circumstances, I could go no 
further than I have done at the moment. We have had this question under 
consideration. We have consulted Local Governments. We are unable 
to place before the Secretary of State any definite policy in the matter until 
we have considered also the opinions given us by the Lee Commission and the 
Bar Committee. But, as I have already said, we are at one with the Mover 
in agreeing that some amendment of the law is required if only to remove the 
existing inconvenience of it. What further amendment of the law we ought 
to make in order to secure the object which the Mover has at heart and the 
exact extent to which we should go in the direction he desires—on that point, 
for the moment I can give no certain views on the part of Government. 

Diwan Bahdur T. Rangachariar : In that state of mind of the Honour- 
able the Home Member—that both the questions are under consideration— 
I would leave it at that and commend this Resolution for the acceptance of 
Government in that way and I would not press my proposition to a division. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Iam very glad to accept that 


settlement. 
The Resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


19th February 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE MUHAMMADAN REPRESENTATION. 


Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I move 
the Resolution that stands in my name : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to take steps to give gradual efect to the following : $ 


(i) in a Province where Muhammadans are in a majority, they will get 52 per cent. and 
non-Muhammadans 48, and 
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(ii) where the non-Muhammadans are in a majority, they will get 75 per cent. and the 
Muhammadans 25 per cent. of representation in both the Indian and Provincial 
Legislatures and Government services as far as possible.”’ 


Sir, the reason why I have taken the trouble of giving notice of this Resolu- 
tion is this, that within the course of the last two months it has been taken up 
by the ecuntry and people of all shades of opinion are engaged in considering 
the subject. Ever since that Coconada Congress in Madras Presidency in last 
December dealt with the subject, the matter has been discussed in the press 
and the public platform. Some have approved of it, and some have opposed 
it. Sir, this is not a new thing in this country. There has been a Hindu- 
Muhammadan pact in 1916 called the Lucknow Pact. Government in the 
Provinces have issued circulars from time to time to the high officers of each 
department laying down certain principles to be followed with regard to the 
representation of the Muhammadan community in the public services. Gov- 
ernment, Sir, since the Morley-Minto reform of 1909 have hitherto followed 
the principle that they have granted the percentage of representation in the 
Legislature both Indian and Provincial. Now Sir, since then, the matter has 
engaged the attention of the people. It is better, Sir, that in this temple of 
justice, where all people representing all the communities, including the officials 
representing all the Provinces, are assembled, this matter should be finally 
settled. That is the reason why I have given notice of this Resolution. It is 
not myself alone, Sir, in this Assembly, but in the other provinces, such as 
Bengal, such as the Punjab, and other places, you see Sir, that Resolutions 
of a similar kind, if not exactly in the same terms, have been brought forward. 
The matter has been discussed in the press and on public platforms. Leaders 
in important towns are holding meetings and there is great agitation, great 
commotion, all over the country. Now, Sir, you see that at the Coconada 
Congress there was a suggestion from Mr. C. R. Das, the leader of the Swarajist 
party, that the practice, as far as the province of Bengal is concerned, shall be 
as follows. There was a Resolution passed and this Resolution was adopted 
by the Bengal Swaraj Party in the meeting held on the 16th of December last, 
just a week or about ten days before they started for the Coconada Congress. 
They say, in connection with the Hindu-Muslim Pact : 

‘« Tt is resolved that in order to establish real foundation of self-government in this province 


it is necessary to bring about a pact between the Hindus and the Muhammadans of Bengal, 
dealing with the rights of each community when the foundation of self-government is secured. 


Be it resolved that : 
(a) Representation in Council— 


Representation in the Bengal Legislative Council on the population basis with separate 
electorates, subject to such adjustment as may be necessary by the All-India Hindu-Muslim Pact 
and by the Khilafat and the Congress.” 


It further dealt with representation in local bodies, but this is not the place 
for dealing with a transferred subject. Then,with regard to Government 
posts, the Pact lays down that 55 per cent. of Government posts should be 
given to the Muhammadans to be worked out in the following manner : 

“* Wixing of tests of different classes of appointments, The Muhammadens satisfying 
the least test should be preferred till the above percentage is attained ; and after that according 
to the proportion of 55 to 45 the former to the Muhammadans and the latter to the non-Muham- 


madans, subject to this that for the mtervening years a small percentage of posts, say 20 per 
cent. should go to the Hindus.” 


QA 
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Now, Sir, that is as far as the province of Bengal is concerned. There was 
another Pact called the Indian National Pact. This was proposed and sup- 
ported by Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr. Ansari, and that goes on to say : 

‘Whereas India being a dependency of the British Government has been deprived of all 
the rights and privileges of a free country and Indians are denied even full citizenship rights 
in several parts of the British Empire, and the present foreign Government does not use, and in 
the nature of things cannot be expected to use, all its resources to uphold the dignity and protect 
the elementary rights of Indians ; 

And whereas it is essential for the free and full moral and material development of her 
citizens and the enforcement of due respect for their human rights and their liberties in all 
parts of the globe that Indians should before all else possess in India the rights and privileges 
that the free nations of the world enjoy in their respective countries ; 


And whereas it is necessary that all the people of India, of whatever religion, race or colour, 
should unite together and apply all their resources, moral, mental and material, for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj and the only obstacle is the want of co-operation among the different commu- 
nities due to misunderstandings and mutual suspicion about each other’s aims and intentions ; 


And whereas joint declaration by all communities of the goal which they seek to attain 
and the rights which they wish to secure for the people, which a Swaraj Government will be 
pledged to guarantee and safeguard, will be beneficial to the creating of that confidence and 
toleration, which are absolutely essential for a common endeavour ; 


It is hereby resolved that all the communities and committees represented by the signatories 
to this document shall enter into an agreement in terms of the following resolutions which shall 
be known as the Indian National Pact : 


In pursuance thereof it is hereby resolved that : 


1. It shall be the firm and unalterable object of the communities represented by the signa- 
tories to this pact to secure eomplete Swaraj for India, that is to say, the Swaraj which will secvre 
and guarantee to Indians the same status, rights and privileges in India as every free and inde- 
pendent nation, enjoys in its country. 


2, The form of Government under Swaraj shall be democratic and of the federal type.” 


These are the principles on which both the Pacts, that is to say, the Indian 
National Pact and the Bengal Provincial Pact, were considered. Now, Sir, 
the other temple of justice, representing the masses and the people of this 
country, was engaged only a few weeks ago in considering this question, and 
naturally it has become a very great and important factor that Government 
should take up the matter, because it is the country’s desire that they should 
come to a certain settlement. I have been asked by several of my friends, 
“You are a nationalist, what is the use of your bringing this matter before the 
Assembly ? We understand it. We are giving effect to it. Then what is the 
use of bringing it before the Assembly ?” But, Sir, it is the Government and 
the Government alone that make these appointments. It is the Government 
that have given expression to its views last year and some years ago. It was 
on the 10th March, 1923—only about 10 or 11 months ago—that the Honour- 
able the Home Member made certain declarations in this Assembly about this 
matter. He gave an explanation or probably made a statement, a statement 
which probably the Honourable the Home Member would like to-follow. But 
Sir, 11 months have prssed away; things have become quite different. It 
has been agitated and will be agitated unless you come to certain terms. Your 
officers in charge of departments of your Government have to follow certain 
principles that Government appointments should be distributed in a certain 
proportion. There is, Sir, I may tell you —I am sorry I have to do this painful 
duty—TI live in the town of Calcutta and I know there are Government offices 
and Railway Stations there. My Honourable friend,Sir Charles Innes, is not 
here. I hear that there isa lot of abuse in those offices and the Railway 
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Stations. There is bribery, illegal gratification and corruption going on. 
Your officers are challenged. The rumour is that the officers there take bribes 
and give posts. There are many other things, Sir, and it has become absolutely 
necessary for you to come up with clean hands and say, “‘ We have taken a 
step forward.” You say, “No, now and then we shall make up our minds. 
We shall do whatever we like.’” You have your prestige. Well, prestige must 
have its principle. Prestige must go according to a principle. You do not 
follow a systematic principle. We represent the people of this country here 
and you follow the principle. I have been attacked, Sir, I have been put into 
a difficult position by some people of my community who say, “You have 
given notice of a Resolution. Itisnot good. You give a free hand to Govern- 
ment officers. You say, ‘‘as far as possible Government should give effect. 
You say further that they should give effect to it gradually.” The word 
“ gradual” appears in my Resolution that is to say, slowly and steadily, in 
the course of 10 years, 20 years or a lifetime. This is what the Resolution 
says :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be pleased 
to take steps to give gradual effect to the following.” 
and then appear the percentages. They come upon me and say, “ Why 
should you pass a Resolution of this kind?” Before I gave notice of this 
Resolution, Sir, I took jolly good care to consult my friends with whom I 
have got to fight and take my due share, friends who are the legal heads of the 
profession to which I have the honour to belong, friends whose opinion is 
accepted by the Government from time to time. The other day in a meeting 
of the Finance Committee, there was a discussion as to the amount of fees to be 
given to the Advocate-General of Bengal. Our friends said : “‘ This will be the 
last full stop and if you come again with demands by instalments to give so 
much for perusal, so much for drafting and so much for other things, in the 
long run the whole revenue will be eaten up by the profession ’—I have con- 
sulted that kind of people. Then, Sir, I have also realised the position of the 
Government under the circumstances, that is to say, the circumstances in which 
the Honourable the Home Member gave a word of advice to Mr. Muppil Nair 
of Madras last year when he brought a Resolution in which he wanted that 
Government should set apart certain posts for the non-Brahmins of Madras. 
My friend was representing the landholders of Madras. Here my case is quite 
different. I do not want to classify my community into sections like Brahmins 
and non-Brahmins. I come here on behalf of an important minority which 
can be divided into four main heads, the Sheikh, the Saiyid, the Moghul and 
the Pathan. No doubt, in each of these sections there are many branches. 
I come here with a proposal which has been accepted by the people of this 
country and I do not come here for pettifogging purposes. In this connection 
may I quote what that great man, who has been let off on account of his ill- 
_ health, has said when he was consulted last week. It appeared in the news- 
papers dated the 16th : 


“‘ Nagpur, February 16th. Srijut C. Rajagopalachariar, member of the All-India Khaddar 
Board, arrived here last evening. Srijut C. Rajagopalchariar addressed a special meeting of 
the national workers belonging to different parties. In the course of his speech he said that if 
Hindu-Moslem unity is to be made a practical reality, the Hindus must be prepared to concede 
everything which the Muhammadans may demand without expecting anything in return. This 
was also the Mahatmaji’s view and Mahatmaji’s immediate work would be towards satisfactory 
‘solution of this great problem.” 

242 
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Sir, I am not quoting this to take undue advantage of it. I do so in order 
to show that that is the feeling in the country, the great leader of the country 
is engaged in thinking out a real solution to the problem. I do not see what. 
reason there is for Government not to settle this problem which has cropped 
up in the path of Swaraj and other desirable things, especially when people 
consider that it ought to be settled once for all. The Honourable the Home 
Member made a certain statement in this House last year that they do not 
distinguish between Brahmins and non-Brahmins and that they are all Hindus 
and if they distinguished between different subjects the work would be volumi- 
nous and the task of dividing them into proportions would be an almost 
impossible task. The Honourable the Home member has also said that it did 
not matter if a Muhammadan came from Bengal or anywhere else in India, so 
long as he was a Muhammadan. Why should it be so? Bengal is a 
province whose Muhammadan population is as much as, or a little less than 
half of the total Muhammadan population in India. As far as the Muham- 
madans of that province are concerned, there is not a single Muhammadan here 
in the Central Government. (A Voice: “ You will have it next time.”) Hf 
the Government decide such questions as these according to their sweet taste,. 
whether their decision is right or wrong or whether there is any principle of 
justice or equity in it or not, is it not a despotic manner of settling 
matters ? Is there no straightforwardness on the part of the Government? If 
the Government have committed an error, let them come and say, “‘ We confess 
we have committed an error. We are going to rectify it.” To err is human. 
When the masses are eager and anxious to solve this problem, why should 
Government ignore it? I have taken a very moderate view in my Resolu- 
tion. I have 'given you ample room. You may run, I have given youa 
very broad road and a spacious avenue. But if you trade on me and run your 
motor car fast leaving me on its right and left, what will happen? It will 
only hurt me.: Sir, without committing you one way or the other, you can 
accept my Resolution with a straightforward mind. My Resolution is a very 
modest one and, if the Government of this country or any country do not. 
favourably consider it, I am only sorry for them. I think I have made outa 
veiy strong case for my Resolution. I further think that the percentage I 
have taken is a very low figure, and, if I have suggested a lower figure for some: 
of the provinces considering their population, etc., I suppose they will not 
grumble because it is for the welfare of India as a whole. I suppose they will 
not grudge it because it is for the welfare of the community after all. 


Sir, I understand there is an amendment and that amendment reads : 
“Except in Bombay and the United Provinces where the Muhammadans 
will get 33 per cent.” The population of Bombay is perhaps 28 per cent. 
If I make it 25 probably my Honourable friend Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah 
will have no objection because he is after all a sensible man and also my friend 
from the U. P. He is a very good man. He may say “ Look here, we have 
already got 33 under the Lucknow Pact. Why should we accept your 25 ?’” 
Well, things have changed since 1916. This is 1924 and there must be some 
alteration. I am sorry the alteration might not be very effective from their 
point of view. Their population basis will give 14 per cent. and in place of | 
that, if you get 25 per cent. I think that is adequate. That will be a proper 
method of distribution and, even if they get a little more, I do not see why my 
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friends should raise this sort of opposition. I do not know about the North- 
West Frontier Province where I understand the Muhammadans are 95 per cent. 
I do not know how far this Resolution, if carried, will take effect in the N.-W. 
F. Province. In the Punjab and Bengal we have put it at the modest figure 
of 52. We are not going to ask for very much. My Resolution has been 
drafted on the principle that where Muhammadans are in a majority they should 
get a majority of seats and that is a fair and honourable principle to adopt. 
I am ready to accept even 51. Punjab has got 50. I am ready to sacrifice 
in favour of my friends from the United Provinces, if they want to profit 
at my cost. a 

After the dissolution of the Coconada Congress there was a meeting 
representing the Khilafatists with whom our people both here and outside 
are on friendly terms. They passed a certain Resolution also. May J, Sir, 
with your permission, read what it is : 
‘ “This meeting of the Khilafat Conference accepts the funcamental principles of the 
Indian National Pact and the Bengal Pact.” 
—representation on the basis of population, protection of the rights of minor- 
ities, toleration between the different communities of India and full religious 
and communal freedom— 


“It is resolved that the Khilafat Committees all over India and other Islamic institutions 
‘should give their full consideration to both the pacts and should forward their suggestions on 
the details of the Indian Nationa] Pact through the provincial Khilafat Committees.” 


But how can you stand in front of that President Mr. Shaukat Ali, under 
whose presidency your people in the United Provinces took-part and came to 
that conclusion that, according to the population you will have your representa- 
tion in the public services and in the provincial Legislature? According to 
that settlement you are not entitled to more than 14 per cent. But for the 
satisfaction of my friends I am willing to give effect toit in this way. In the 
Central Provinces you have got 4} per cent. You have got in Madras 7 or 8 
per cent. of the Muhammadan population. It is for the Home Member and 
it is for the Government to give effect to it. I give you a certain latitude and 
you avail yourself of it as far as possible to give effect to it gradually. I do 
no say, like the Resolution of yesterday, give effect to it forthwith. Take a 
month. We do not mind. You must make it a rule that “ we shall have to 
give you what you demand and demand very successfully, because it is the 
common voice of the country. It is a demand that has been adopted by 
representatives of the people, both Hindus and Muhammadans.” 

Mr. President : I must ask the Honourable Member to bring his remarks 
to a close. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : Now, Sir, there has been a good deal of agitation in the 
form of letters to the daily press, particularly in Calcutta, in which various 
- people have criticised the Bengal Pact and attacked each other, Sir, there is 
some purpose in those attacks. The attack on that Pact is justified because 
the solution of this matter to the satisfaction of the majority of the population 
is one of considerable difficulty. But Sir, Government know some of the 
objections which have been raised to be unjustified They are made by 
unsuccessful parties who in years gone by used to claim that they were Liberals 
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and Moderates, whose voice is not heard by the masses and whose voice is 
therefore not acceptable even in this Assembly. With due regard, Sir, I am 
pressing the Resolution and particularly laying emphasis on the terms suggested 
by my Honourable friend the Leader of the Swarajict party. I know, Sir, 
he is a very open-hearted man ; I know that he is very liberal ; I know that he 
will have no objection because it is they, Sir, who have considered and are 
probably still considering the question. Other parties, I know will have no 
objection. What difficulty is there then in carrying into effect the terms of 
this Resolution, so that in the future we may not have any abuse of difficulty 
and the people of this country will be satisfied 2? Now, knowing the strength 
which the Government possess, at the same time, with the highest regard I 
beg of them to take a right course and to listen to the voice which is finding 
expression after a long time. I hope the voice will be heard and given effect 
to. If that is not done I shall be very sorry, probably the country will be 
very sorry and it may be that the whole Government Bench will be sorry whes 
it is too late. Do not listen to that handful of people who have their own. 
interests to serve. They cannot suppo:t you if you persist in opposing this 
Resolution. They will say for their personal gain to satisfy you, that you are 
right and the whole country will tell you that you are wrong. In that situation, 
Sir, I am begging of you to listen, and I say to the Government in a straight 
forward manner that, if they challenge me, in my right of reply, I shall open the 
purse of their secrets. If they, Sir, do not listen to the voice of the beggar who. 
is begging of them to-day the beggar will have no alternative but to put them 
right. I will not trouble the House with any extracts from the little booklet 
on the Hindu-Muslim pact which has been distributed amongst all the 143: 
Members of the House recently by an Honourable friend of mine from the Upper 
Chamber. I am not going to read from that booklet because it is known to 
every one and every officer of the Government has been forwarded a copy, 
and if they have taken the trouble to read it, I am sure my friend Prof. Rush- 
brook Williams must have digested it by this time. Now, Sir, I hope that I 
may be pardoned if I have used any strong language. I commend my Reso- 
lution to the House. | 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I claim to be as good and probably a better Mussalman 
than my Honourable friend the Mover of this Resolution. I am also as anxious 
to come to an understanding with the other communities living in India as 
my Honourable friend is. But I am sorry, I am unable to support his Reso- 
lution. I hope Sir, that he will agree with me that the question of a national 


pact is a very intricate and a very thorny question, and, until the well-con- 


sidered and mature views of all the leading men of the country are obtained, 
we are not in a position to form a national pact. The pact which he proposes 
in this House is more or less a reproduction of what is generally known as the 
Bengal Pact, and we all know, Sir, that there is not only a large number of 
non-Muhammadans in the country who are opposed to that pact but a large 
number of Muhammadans as well, especially those living in the United Pro- 
vinces, to which I belong, and the Central Provinces and Bombay Presidency, 
who are not in favour of this pact. In fact the floor of this House is not a 
proper place to formulate a national pact. (Hear, hear.) A pact can only be 
formulated by representative men in a gathering of the different communities 
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at a round table conference, in the same way as the well-known pact, the 
Congress-League Pact of 1916, came into being. No national pact can be of 
any value until and unless all the parties concerned agree to it. (Mr. K. 
Ahmed : “I was not talking about a national pact.”) Well, I think ‘t will 
not be wise for us to give the power of formulating a pact ‘nto the hands of the 
Government. Let us first come to an understanding amongst ourselves and 
then we will lay the result of our deliberat’ons, along with the new constitution 
of this country, be‘ore this House to be given the orce of law. For this reason, 
Sir, and in view of the Resolution which we passed last evening in which we 
have recognized the principle of the protection of minorities, I would humbly 
request my Honourable friend the Mover of this Resolution to withdraw his 
motion in this House. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed, has 
referred to me in such generous terms in his speech that I feel it is my duty 
to take my humble part in the debate. Sir, it was only yesterday that we 
passed the Resolution on responsible government with a great and decisive 
majority. That Resolution affirmed the view that the best course to be 
adopted to protect the rights of important minorities was our assembling 
together at a round table conference, and that was taken to be the best means 
of adjusting our differences. It was understood that that Resolution covered 
the very ground which is covered by the Resolution of my Honourable friend 
to-day, and the passing of that Resolution, I submit, means that the House 
considers a round table conference to be the most effective means of settling 
all communal differences which have arisen, or may arise between the various 
communities of India. Now, Sir, it is, | submit, putting the House in a very 
awkward posit‘on to bring forward the motion which my learned friend has 
done, after the passing of that Resolution. The House, in my humble opinion, | 
would stultify itself by entering into the merits of one of the very questions 
which it specifically reserved for the consideration of a round table con- 
ference. I must frankly tell my friend that we shall have no option but to vote 
against the Resolution, if it goes to a division, not because we are not in full 
sympathy with the Honourable Mover, not because we think that it is not a 
most important matter which requires our immediate attention, but because, 
Sir, we have already agreed that a round table conference is much the better 
way of dealing with the questions. My Honourable friend need have no fear 
because the Government gave a very unsatisfactory response to the Resolution 
of yesterday. I can assure him that the round table conference to consider 
this question which he has raised, if not any other questions, is coming 1n 
spite of the Government. We have given the Governmment a full opportunity 
to do the right thing at the right moment. If the Government will not avail 
themselves of that opportunity, my friend knows that we have a way of doing 
the right thing independently of the Government, and I can assure him that we 
are bent upon doing that right thing by our Muhammadan friends. (Mr. 
K. Ahmed: “Tf the Government does not distribute the seats ?”) That 
round table conference, as I was saying, is going to take place at an early date, 
and I am quite hopeful ; nay, indeed, I am absolutely certain that it is going 
to decide these questions so far at least as they come in the way of our attaiming 
Swara]. 
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My friend himself—my friend the learned Mover and my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar—then referred to the last message of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. That, the House will observe, makes it perfectly clear that 
the Mahatmaji is going to make it the sole work of his life to bring Hindus 
and Muhammadans together to settle their differences and to see that they 
live like friendly neighbours as they ought to. 

Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar : I would like to correct my Honourable 
friend on that point. The message I referred to was not the Mahatma’s 
fast message but the earliest message he gave to India soon after his coming 
to India. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I thought he referred to his last message; I 
stand corrected. If that was the message, in his latest message in the letter 
which my friend has read addressed to Maulana Mahomed Ali he has said 
that he is not going to rest until he had done all he could to bring about perfect 
harmony and sympathy between Hindus and Muhammadans and the various 
communities of India. Now, Sir, I was going to say we know that many great 
men have before this tried to solve the question of communal differences in 
the country, but as I have said before on another occasion, it was given to 
Mahatma Gandhi alone to bring the roaring lion of Islam and the gentle cow 
of Hinduism to lie down side by side in peace and harmony. There was, I 
admit, far too short a time; but I fully believe that, if his era of usefulness 
had not been interrupted by incarceration, Hindu-Moslem unity to-day would 
have been an accomplished fact and a lasting fact. However, Sir, we are 
concerned more with what is and not with what might have been, and as 
to that I can only give my friend an assurance that we shall make an honest 
and sincere and a strong effort to meet his wishes and to afford the amplest 
protection to all the minorities of India including the Muhammadans. Now, 
Sir, | am but a humble individual by birth, and by belief a Hindu—a belief 
as unshakeable as that of any other Hindu ; but I yield to none in my admira- 
tion of the religion and culture of Islam. As was the custom in the particular 
class of Brahmans from which I come, in the days of my boyhood my earliest 
education was in a Muhammadan magqtab. My earliest impressions were 
received at the feet of Muhammadan professors and teachers and the more 
than half a century that has since elapsed has not, I can assure my Muham- 
madan friends here, in the least blunted the effect which those first impressions 
produced upon my young mind. Indeed, Sir, I think 1 may with some con- 
fidence say that I have not ever said or done anything that can be taken in 
the least degree to affect that high conception which I formed at an erher 
stage of my life, and as a sincere friend of my Muhammadan countrymen I 
assure them that their claims will receive the greatest and most careful atten- 
tion at the hands of the conference which will be convened by ourselves in the 
absence of any sympathy being shown by the Government; and on those 
grounds I will ask my friend to withdraw his Resolution, because if he does 
not, as I have said he is placing us in a most awkward position—a position 
which will not be cleared by the voting upon it. My friend, Mr. Duraiswami 
Aiyangar has given his hearty support to the Resolution of the Honourable 
Mover. Now, Sir, I followed his speech very carefully but I found that all 
that he meant and all that he said was that the principle involved in the Reso- 
Jution, namely, the effect it would have in bringing about Hindu-Muhammadan 
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unity, has his fullest support. He did not enter into the merits of the various 
percentages with which the Resolution deals, and indeed if my friend will . 
pardon my saying so, coming from the Presidency of Madras as he does, he is 
not aware of the importance of these percentages. He does not know what the 
real causes of the differences between the Hindus and Muhammadans of Upper 
India are ; and really itis these differences between the Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans of Upper India which are causing us all the inconvenience and all the 
trouble, that we are experiencing. Indeed, as my friend, Mr. Muhammad 
Yakub, just informed the House, and he is as good a Muhammadan and he 
claims to be a better Muhammadan than the Honourable Mover—he comes 
from the United Provinces and as a Muhammadan he differs from the principle 
of this Resolution. So there are many intricate points involved in it. It will 
not do for this House to enter—this House is incapable of entering—into those 
intricacies, and indeed the one great reason why I ask my friend to withdraw his 
Resolution is that the Government is the last person in the world to go to in 
determining a question like that. You can only determine it by deciding it for 
yourselves. If you cannot decide it, then it will remain undecided. The Gov- 
ernment have no say in the matter atall. What have the Government done so 
far? There was my friend, Mr. Muhammad Yakub, who said that the Gov- 
ernment had not passed any legislation trying to remove these things. Well, 
in that I beg to differ from my Honourable friend. The Government could 
not, and if they did, it would not, have removed these differences. The only 
means of removing these differences is to arrive at an understanding between 
ourselves, and that is the understanding which has been suggested in the 
Resolution which I submit has been adopted yesterday by the House. In view 
of all these things I beg my Honourable friend to withdraw his Resolution. 


Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, there is an amendment standing in my name, but, before 
I move it, I want to ask the House to adjourn the further consideration of 
this Resolution to the last non-official day in March; because as has been 
pointed out by many speakers, it is a matter to be settled among the leaders 
first, and then only can it be brought before this Assembly ; otherwise this 
question cannot be settled by discussion in this House. Therefore I request 
that this motion may be adjourned to the last non-official day in March. I 
hope the Government also will arrange for it. 


Mr. K. Ahmed : May I know the object of it ? 


Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: So that we may come to 
some understanding among ourselves and facilitate the settlement of the 
question. It is not practicable to settle it here without coming to some under- 
standing among ourselves before hand. I hope therefore the Honourable 
Mover also will kindly accept the suggestion. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : (Home Member): The suggestion 
perhaps concerns me as it refers to the arrangement of the business of the 
House. Mr. Schamnad suggests that the present discussion should be deferred 
until the last non-official day in March. I do not think that this falls within 
our procedure. When we adjourn a discussion, it is under two circumstances. 
There are times when business has to be adjourned before the House can 
arrive at a decision ona Resolution under discussion ; in those circumstances it 
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is deferred until the next non-official day. In the second set of circumstances, 
it is deferred by consent of Government till an official day. Itis not, I think, 
the purpose of the Mover of this motion that we should defer further discussion 
until the next non-official day, nor indeed do I think, Sir, in view of our ordi- 
nary procedure that you would allow such a motion. I am afraid that I cannot 
guarantee any official time in March. I do not know yet what the course of 
our business will be in regard to the Budget. It is possible that, as last year, 
official business maytake up nearly the whole of that month. I should like to- 
make it clear that I do not necessarily wish to see this discussion pushed to a 
vote to-day. I do not wish to interfere with the very reasonable desire ot 
Members for an interval for further consideration on this question. And 
most emphatically, Sir, neither I nor any Member of Government would 
desire to see differences of opinion developed in this matter or would desire 
to do anything at all that would prevent the two great communities from 
settling the matter amicably between themselves without our intervention. 


Mr. President : I understand the Honourable Member from Madras to 
have moved his motion for adjourning the debate ? 


Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur : [ am willing to have it post- 
poned sine die. 


Mr. President : The question is that the further debate on this Resolu- 
tion be adjourned sine die. 


The motion was adopted. 


dth February 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE THE AMALGAMATION OF THE INDIAN 
TERRITORIAL FORCE WITH THE AUXILIARY FORCE. 


Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhamma- 
dan Rural) : Sir, the Resolution which stands in my name runs as follows : 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that necessary steps 
Le takez : 

ia) for the amalgamation of the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force for the- 
combined purpose of supplementing tke regular Forces in support of the civil 
power and for internal security and as a second line to the Regular Army and 
removal of all distinctions whatsoever as well as in the matter of duties and. 
privileges ; 

\b) to increase the strength by the annual addition of ten thousand till it reaches the 
fignre which would enable the gradual reduction of Regular Forces by one-half 
of the present strength for peace establishment ; 

(c) to provide adequate funds for the efficient organisation and training of the same 
serviceahle for military purposes oy corresponding reduction in other avoidable 
military expenditure.” 


We have met now on a happy occasion, because the whole country rejoices 
that the heart of Government has changed a little bit and that Mahatma Gandhi 
has been released, and we have as our Viceroy Lord Reading, once Chief 
Justice of England, who from the beginning of his career as Viceroy stated 
more than once that he wanted to remove all racial distinctions as far as 
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possible. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has already expressed the 
opinion that he would not tolerate the interference of Whitehall, if he is con- 
vinced that it is for the good of the country that a change should be made in 
the matter of military organisation, and we hav2 the advent o! the Labour 
Party in England, and there are the stalwart patriots of the Swaraj party who 
are strong in numbers in this House. All these would make us believe that 
there is a possibility of securing the consent of the Government to all reason- 
able requests, and this request is nothing more and nothing less than what was 
more than once stated, that there should be no racial discrimination or racial 
distinction, if that can be secured. Secondly, to provide for the defence of our 
country, we must train a citizen army not entirely depending upon the regular- 
ly paid troops. Thirdly, we want that deeper interest should be shown in 
increasing the number of the Territorial Force, for it would be ridiculous that 
a country which has furnished recruits to the extent of 6,40,000 in the course 
of two years during the war could not provide a larger number for a citizen 
army of more than 14,000. There must be something which makes people 
unresponsive, for which provision must be made. Lastly, we have to 
consider why should these Indians who are on the eve of getting self-govern- 
ment be deprived of opportunities of serving in the various branches of the 
Army and why should they be limited to any particular branch of the Army.. 
Why are not Indians allowed to learn these things ? Enlistment in Artillery 
and Engineering corps are provided for in the Auxiliary Force but not in the 
Territorial Force. Perhaps I may state when the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Force bills were introduced in the year, 1920, then Indian representatives, the 
astute statesmen of the day, definitely pronounced that such invidious distine- 
tions would create discontent in the country. Why should there be one Bill 
for one section and why should there be another Bill for another section ¢ 
At that time, the then Commander-in-Chief stated that a time would come 
when such restrictions would be removed. To be accurate, I may 
be permitted to quote what His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief stated 
on that occasion. In reply to the criticism of the Indian Members he said : 

“‘T would remind the Honourable Members that we only began two or three years ago to. 
take measures which will, we hope, in time, I cannot speak for my successors or the future Govern 


ment of India, we have, I repeat, taken measures which will lead in the direction which many 
Honourable Members desire now.” 


What they desired was that this distinction should be removed. In order 
to see what is the real distinction that is noticeable you find in the Auxiliary 
Force the training is only for a short period. I will not complain that the 
training for a larger number of days is provided in the Territorial Force, because 
it was explained, when the Bill was introduced, that we want the Territorial 
Force to be a second line in the army and for that purpose we want efficient 
training. But for the Territorial Force if 28 days or a larger number of days 18: 
necessary for efficient training, perhaps for inefficient training of the Auxiliary 
Force 7 days or in the earlier part 14 days may be necessary. But I ask why 
should you prefer the inefficiently trained of the two forces to deal with guns 
and artillery and engineering and other things ?_ Is it because Indians are not 
capable of dealing with them ? Are our graduates studying in England, to 
be told “ Unless you get nomination either from the Government of India 
or the Secretary of State, you will not be admitted for artillery training at: 
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Woolwich ?” But I may tell you that all other persons of the world, who are 
otherwise, qualified, are admitted except poor Indians whose taxpayers 
contribute large funds for the military training institutions formerly directly, 
and now to the War Office, as a capitation charge. The fact that we will not 
be allowed to be trained there and the fact that we are not allowed to be 
trained here in India shows either that there must be distrust on the part 
cof the Government in Indians, or there must he some other cause. In order 
to find out whether there is any distrust, we have to refer to the Esher Com- 
mittee’s Report which has disclosed the real mentality of the Government. 
With reference to, the existing state or things, when the Local Governments 
‘were consulted about this Territorial Force, they practically discouraged the 
idea by stating that it was neither practicable nor serviceable, but they said 
that anyhow as an experiment it might be tried in small units. When the 
military authorities were invited to express their opinion, they stated. 


** Of course we welcome the national defence ; we are prepared to encourage the aspirations 
of Indians, but we must recognise that we are running a risk.” 


What is the risk they are running in trusting the people to be trained ? 
The Esher Committee at page 74 say : 

“The higher military anthorities in India accept the principle of the defence force and are 
of opinion that it is to be encouraged. They have told us, however, that we must not shut 
our eyes to the practical difficulties. They add, not only have we to bear in mind the risks 
‘that we run in organising a force which may be used against us in one way or another, but we 
have to create the necessary military qualities in a collection of different races who are striving, 
under our control, to evolve a common nationality and with it the ideal of national solidarity 
in the defence of theircountry We do not want to run more risk than is necessary.” 


This, Sir, is the underlying principle which keeps Indians back from realising 
what they desire and what they deserve and why liberal measures were not 
taken in several branches of the administration. This fear, this distrust kept us 
back in military matters, because they felt that, if a larger number of Indians 
were trained, what would be the fate of their supremacy ? That is the princi- 
ple now ; but even in pre-Mutiny days, even at the time of the East India 
Company from the battle of Plassey 1757 up to 1857, the only guiding principle 
in the matter of military organisation was how to secure the British domina- 
tion. Now, after the tragedy of 1857 another thing was added to this, distrust, 
not only in the Indian Army, but in training a large number of Indians. For 
that purpose, as soon as the Mutiny was suppressed, the first thing done was 
to reduce Indian troops and increase the British troops. I ask, should that 
feeling continue even now, when you are prepared to grant us self-government 
if not to-day, to-morrow ? The Esher Committee in their report state that 
they are reminded that, whatever recommendations they make, should not 
be inconsistent with copferrmg Dominion status or responsible self-government 
‘on India. Sir K. G. Gupta, in his dissenting minute clearly stated, in the 
recommendations of the Esher Committee, that they had not fully realised 
that aspect of it, though the majority denied the charge. Now a series of 
questions were asked during the last three years, more particularly by Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, as to whether it was not possible for Indians to be trained 
in other arms. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said : 


“We are considering the matter ; we are in correspondence with the military authorities 
in England.” 
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And when a specific question was put whether an Indian section should 
not be added to the Auxiliary Force, the reply was given on behalf of the 
Government of India, “ There is no obstacle in providing an Indian section 
to the Auxiliary Force.” Now I ask if there is no difficulty, if there is no 
distrust, if they are cognisant of the fact that they are prepared to give us 
self-government, if not to-day, to-morrow, if not to-morrow, some day, I ask, 
is it not high time to give up the old distrust and let it be substituted by con- 
fidence ? Trust begets trust. I may tell you that you cannot maintain and 
continue this spirit of distrust when the people are awakened to the feelings of 
nationality. Even British statesmen have stated, when once the people are 
awakened to the sense of nationality, the only course open is not subjection, 
but co-operation. We must make them our allies, not our subjects, just as 
they did with Canada, after the declaration of the independence of America.. 
They became more friendly because there were no restrictions when liberty 
was given and freedom was general, and they felt that the British Government 
looked upon them as their allies and not as their enemies. So long as you look 
askance at any military training to be given to Indians, I think there is a 
legitimate grievance on the part of the people and that something should be 
done to show that there is no more distrust in the training of Indians. 


I just want to mention one fact. After giving training to Indians and 
opening other branches as are open to the Auxiliary Force, if there is no 
difficulty in employing or enlisting Indians in the Auxiliary Force, why should 
there be any distinction ? Do you want to maintain any difference in status, 
and why should not the original complaint made by our Members in the old 
Imperial Council be listened to in order to remove all such distinctions. If 
either the Auxiliary Force is joined to the Territorial Force or the Territorial 
Force joined to the Auxiliary Force, they will constitute a second line of defence 
to the Army proper. They will not be required ordinarily to serve outside 
their military area. Now the reason why the Auxiliary Force is limited to its 
particular military area, as it was stated at the time, is that the persons enrolled 
in that force are either planters or merchants or persons who have come out 
from England for short periods and who will not stop longer in order to be able 
to serve in the Force. That may be an explanation in reference to one section 
but you have not stopped short there. You have gone further and included 
the domiciled community. We do not want to complain of the privileges, 
enjoyed by others; but I ask, have you got distrust of only pure Indians ? 
If that is not so, then you ought to be prepared to take persons born in India ; 
what is the difficulty in taking persons of pure Asiatic origin ? You can 
without difficulty of military organisation provide in the Auxiliary Force for 
persons who are labouring under the same difficulty as those you then con- 
templated in regard to enlistment in the Auxiliary Force. There are several 
persons whose vocations will not permit them to be trained for any length of 
time, as is required in the Territorial Force, and therefore, wherever you have 
got an Auxiliary Force you should enlist such Indians and form Indian sections 
there. And once you are prepared to form Indian sections in the Auxiliary 
Force, I don’t see how you can be in a position to stop Indians from being 
employed in the Artillery or the Cavalry. When you do not have a separate 
Auxiliary Force, you will necessarily be compelled to show the same considera- 
tion to the Territorial Force. In reference to the Territorial Force the reply 
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was given by Mr. Burdon that so far as Parsis are concerned who enlist in the 
Territorial Army, they are given pay and allowances on the footing of the 
British Army. They want it. If it is necessary to adopt this course, by 
all means do it. But you must always remember, when you set up racial 
discrimination in favour of anybody, that you will naturally create heart- 
burning. Avoid that. It matters very little if you want to do the same 
for all. You are paying for a very short period of service—for 28 days in the 
case of Territorials or 7 days ordinarily in the case of the Auxiliary Force. 
You are not paying from year’s end to year’s end. And if you pay higher 
allowances, give them all equally, because we wish that all should be treated 
alike. We should be given equal status. There should not be any indis- 
-eriminate distinction that one should be on a higher status and the other on a 
lower status. A person, if he does the same work as another, should be given 
the same treatment whether he has got a white face, a brown face or a black face. 

Now, Sir, I want these distinctions to be abolished. That is my main 
ground. The second grovnd I have stated is that you can increase the numbers 
in two ways. In the first place you have to find out why there was so little 
response. It was stated “ We were prepared to enlist 19,000 and we have got 
14,000.” Surely there is some defect somewhere ; because if persons are 
prepared to go and fight thousands of miles off to the extent of 6 lakhs, why 
should you not be able to get more for these Forces ? Hither the conditions 
imposed are not suitable or some changes ought to be brought about. Even 
the Esher Committee in their report stated that this continuous training for 
a number of days prevents a number of people from joining the Territorial 
Force ; and, therefore you should provide the same facilities as are now given 
to the Auxiliary Force in this respect as well as providing other attractive fea- 
tures in order that a larger number might be drawn into the Force. 


In every country where there is a Volunteer or Territorial Force it is either 
equal to or larger than the regular military force. We have something like 
one lakh and thirty or forty thousand Indian troops. Should we not get in 
our Territorial Force at least this number ? And how long would it take to 
train 150,000 men ? Would it not take at least 15 years, if we have to begin 
with say 10,000 ? That is why, in order to raise the number at least to the 
number we have in the Army, I suggest there should be an additional recruit- 
ment to the extent of 10,000 every year. It will not cost very much when com- 
pared with the extraordinary amount which you are spending on the Military, 
namely 60 crores. After all on ten thousand recruits the recurring charge does 
not come to more than about 20 lakhs. Even the equipment charge does not 
come to more than 50 lakhs. Even if you take it as an Auxiliary Force, it 
will net cost more than 40 lakhs, and equipment more than a crore. In any 
ease, it is absolutely necessary that the Government and the military authori- 
ties, if they really want to advance the cause of India, if they really want to 
improve the efficiency and to increase the numbers, should do something. I 
think where there is a will there isa way. The Commander-in-Chief, if he 
likes can do it. I do not know whether the warning of the Esher Committee 
that it is a risky business and you should therefore be cautious only to utilise it 
for educational purposes will still be ringing in the ears of the authorities here ; 
but I respectfully submit that these warnings are unnecessary at the stage we 
shave now reached and, therefore, my submission is you must go ahead. Thirdly, 
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I would ask this question. What the Esher Committee say is that whatever 
you do, whatever strength you maintain, whatever amount you spend for this 
Territorial Force, do not ever entertain the idea of reducing a single soldier 
or sepoy. I ask why ? Why should you have a different system in India 
alone ? I submit, therefore, that when you have got an efficient trained army 
always at hand, ready for the purpose, you can utilise that force, and all avoid- 
able military expenditure should be cut down and the amount utilised for 
increasing this force, and, when the military authorities are satisfied, you can 
reduce even the number of the regular troops. With these few words, Sir, I 
commend this Resolution for the acceptance of this House. 


Mr. E. Burdon (Army Secretary): Sir, before I address myself to other 
aspects of the Resolution, I desire to follow the example of the Honourable 
Mover and to quote a passage from a speech made by His Excellency General 
Sir Charles Monro, late Commander-in-Chief in India, when introducing the 
Indian Auxiliary Force Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council in August 1920. 
The words I wish to quote are these : 

**T desire again to repeat that in introducing this Bill the racial feeling which we all deplore 

never entered my mind nor did it enter the minds of the Government of India. It may be that 
the case may have been imperfectly presented but anyhow the intention is very different from 
what has been suggested.” 
Sir, I do not think there are many Members of this Assembly—there are some 
but not many—who had the privilege of being associated as a colleague with 
Sir Charles Monro in the Indian Legislative Council or who knew him in other 
relations of life. But those who knew him will assuredly remember that he 
was not only a very distinguished and gallant soldier and a genuine friend of 
India but that he was also a man whose word was never doubted. 


I have ventured to make these remarks at the outset because from speeches 
that have been made the idea evidently persists that the existence of two separate 
forces, the Auxiliary and the Territonal Force, rests upon racial distinctions 
arbitrarily and unnecessarily made by Government, and I think it is desirable 
to make it clear at once that what the late Commander-in-Chief said in 1920 is 
equally true to-day. In constituting two separate forces Government have 
been compelled to recognise differences of conditions which exist in fact, 
differences any attempt to ignore which would assuredly defeat itself. I shall 
return to this point and deal with it more fully ata later stage. For the 
present I wish once more to ask all Honourable Members to reject the 
suggestion that two forces have been separately created by Government for 
some sinister purpose based upon racial cleavages. .I have also heard it said, 
Sir, that the present position indicates distrust. But it appears to me that 
the Honourable Members who made this suggestion must, if | may venture 
to say so have an imperfect knowledge of the facts. The Indian Territorial 
Force standard of military training is more exacting than the standard of 
training permitted to the Auxiliary Force. In the Territorial Force full 
battalions are embodied once a year, the period being 28 days for the regular 
training. Each battalion is affiliated to one of the regular Indian Infantry 
Regiments and it assembles at the headquarters of the training battalion. On 
the occasion of the annual assemblage they are put through an intensive 
military training for that limited period. Another point which bears upon 
the same suggestion of distrust is this, that the Territorial Force have a much 
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wider liability and a much wider scope than the Auxiliary Force. The duties 
of the Auxiliary Force are limited to home defence and to local service. The 
Territorial Force is liable for home defence, for service in support of regular 
troops in the maintenance of the public tranquility and also has the further 
liability of joining the regular army after mobilisation. I have made these 
remarks, Sir, at the beginning because it seems to me to be desirable to combat 
at once two leading ideas which have appeared in the speeches of those Honour- 
able Members who have immediately preceded me. But there are other 
points connected with the propositions that have been placed before the House 
by my Honourable friend Mr. Venkatapatiraju which I think it is desirable 
that I should endeavour to develop. My Honourable friend the Mover has 
dwelt very largely on political considerations. I think the House will probably 
expect me to explain, so far as I am able to do so, the military considerations 
which bear upon this matter. Iam sure the House knows—indeed everbody 
knows—that the peace strength of all armies in countries where armies are or- 
ganised on a scientific basis is lower than the war strength. Military expendi- 
ture, it is true, is of a primary and obligatory character. Without adequate 
provision for defence other national activities cannot be peacefully pursued. 
At the same time military expenditure is unproductive, and it is therefore 
the aim of every Government to keep it as low as possible, and in particular 
to reduce to the minimum, cosistent with safety, the forces which are actively 
embodied in peace time. But, since it is known that in war time the strength 
of the armed forces must be considerably greater than in peace, it is essential 
to provide in peace time the capacity for immediate and efficient expansion 
on the outbreak of war. In pursuance of this ideal, it is the aim of eVery 
country to exploit to the utmost, and to use in the most economical manner, 
every type of military material which is at its disposal ; to use each separate 
category in the degree in which it can be serviceable, and to economise those 
which are the most efficient and by consequence the most expensive. It will be 
found, therefore, that every great country has its active army supplemented 
by reserves, that is to say, fully trained soldiers who have served their time in 
the active army, have then returned to civil life and are available to be called 
upon to return to the active army immediately on mobilisation. The active 
army is in other cases further supplemented by non-regular forces of limited 
capacity. It is in accordance with this universally acknowledged military 
doctrine that we have, here in India, the active army, each part of which 
consists of fuily trained soldiers and is interchangeable. We have in addition 
an Indian Army Reserve, the constitution of which has recently been reformed 
as a result of a recommendation of Lord Inchcape’s Committee, the object being 
to ensure that a certain proportion of the reserve are capable of joining the 
active army at once as fully trained soldiers. Honourable Members, who have 
studied the Inchcape Committee’s Report and the replies to questions which I 
have recently given in this House, will know that in consideration of obtaining 
a reserve of this character, we have been able to reduce to some extent the peace 
strength of Indian Infantry and pioneer battalions. Finally, after the reserve, 
we employ in India the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. These are both non- 
regular forces and in training and in every other respect a lower degree of 
military efficiency is required of them than of the members of the active army 
and the reserves. The principle distinction between the Auxiliary and the 
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Territorial Forces, from. the purely military point of view, consists in 
the fact, which everybody knows, that the Auxiliary Force is only liable for 
local service, while the Territorial Force is liable both for local and general 
service. The other important distinction is that the Auxiliary Force is open 
to European British subjects, and the Territorial Force in India is open to 
British subjects who are Indians. 


I have already alluded at the commencement of these preliminary observa- 
tions to the system of training which has been prescribed for the territorial 
force battalions and perhaps it will interest the House if I quote a short passage 
from a book regarding the Army in India, which is now in the press, and which 
I hope to be able shortly to make available to Honourable Members of this 


House : 

** Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the completion of the first period, they can re-enrol voluntarily 
for further specified periods. During his first year every man does twenty-eight days preli- 
minary training, and during every year he receives twenty-eight days’ periodical training. The 
battalions are embodied for this purpose for the required period, each battalion being assembled, 
as a rule at the headquarters of the training battalion of the regular Indian infantry regiment 
to which the Territorial battalion is affiliated. Training is carried out by a special training staft 
consisting of regular Indian officers and other ranks, loaned by regular regiments, or of pension- 
ers, who may be engaged for the period of the training. Five regular British officers are attached 
to each battalion, one of whom is the permanent adjutant, while the other four are the company 
commanders. During the training period the senior officer of the five commands the battalion ; 
during the rest of the year the adjutant acts as administrative commandant and the four com- 
pany commanders are placed at the disposal of the commander of the training battalion of the 
regular regiment with which the Territorial battalion as above explained, is associated. During 
embodiment for training the Indian ranks are treated as regards pay, discipline, etc., as are the 
ranks of the regular Indian Army. The force is modelled on the old militia in England. The 
essence of its scheme of organisation consists in training men by means of annual embodiment 
tor a short period in successive years. By this means Indian Territorial Force units can be 
given sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable them, after a comparatively short period 
of intensive training, to take their place by the side of regular units in war.” 

The system of training in the Auxiliary Force is, I am sure familiar to 
many Honourable Members of this House, and I do not wish to occupy the 
time of the House unnecessarily. I think it will suffice if I repeat what I have 
said before, that the standard of training is considerably less rigorous. Now 
Sir, the distinctions of military organisation have, as I have said before, not 
been made arbitrarily, and to state the plain fact, they are not capable of being 
modified solely at the will and pleausre of Government. The distinctions are 
imposed by circumstances which it is necessary to recognise, if it 1s desired to 
use all the available military material and to organise all the available military 
resources in the most economical manner. The principle upon which 

the Auxiliary Force rests is that the Kuropean and domiciled communities, 
being employed for the most part in the public services and in commercial and 
industrial occupations of importance, cannot be regarded as available for any 
but purely local service. As it appears to Government consequences detri- 
mental to the best interests of the country might follow if, in war time, this 
category of personnel were wholly withdrawn from their normal civil occupa- 
tions. The Europeans are not restricted to local service merely because they 
like it. That is not the consideration which determines the matter. The ulti- 
mate consideration is that the majority of the persons who join the Auxihary 
Force are so placed in India that they cannot be expected to undertake the 
liability for general service. They are able to do their training in addition to 


their ordinary civil avocations, and in an emergency it is possible for them to 
3B 
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render the necessary assistance to the regular troops in the place where they live 
without their ordinary functions being dislocated to an impracticable extent. 
But, if they were to be required to assume the liability for general service, then 
the consequence would be that the Auxiliary Force, or a great bulk of it, as 
at present constituted, would cease to exist. What would be the further 
consequence of that? Merely in the long run it would be necessary to add to 
the strength of the regular forces—an arrangement which would be thoroughly 
unsound in principle and would obviously be most uneconomical. 


Well, Sir, these remarks have brought me directly to the first part of my 
Honourable friend’s Resolution, the terms of which seem to make it clear 
that my Honourable friend does not suggest that the Territorial Force should 
be restricted to local service but that the Auxiliary Force should be made 
liable for general service. This, I am quite sure, is impracticable for the 
reasons which I have explained and from causes which are not within the control 
of Government unless indeed a system of compulsory military service were to 
be introduced. But I take it that the Honourable Member moving this Reso- 
lution does not contemplate a system of compulsory military service. The 
plain practical fact therefore that would have to be faced, if my friend’s 
proposition were to be accepted, is, can India afford to do without the Auxi- 
liary Force 2? It seems to me that there can be only one answer to that, and 
that is ‘‘ No.” There are a variety of reasons why the Auxiliary Force cannot 
be replaced by the Territorial Force. The members of the Territorial Force 
are widely dispersed in their homes ; they cannot be collected and embodied 
at a moment’s notice to meet an immediate emergency, and, as my Honourable 
friend, Captain Ajab Khan, has explained, actual circumstances do not create 
the same difficulty in the case of the majority of members of the Auxiliary 
Force. As I say, I have assumed that my Honourable friend does not wish to 
restrict the Territorial Force to local service only, and I am confident of this, 
any how that the House will agree that to restrict the Territorial Force to 
local service would be entirely inconsistent with the national ideal which 
prompted its creation. The purpose of the force is to give to a wide range 
of the inhabitants of the country an opportunity of rendering effective military 
service and of becoming fully efficient in matters of military defence. This 
object would not be realised if the Territorial Force were limited to local service 
only and to the relatively low degree of training which is sufficient to equip 
soldiers for local service. Again, it would be entirely unsuitable and, indeed, 
a most uneconomical use of man power to employ, young men of effective 
military age on the restricted duties of home defence. 

So much for the question of assimilating the military duties of the two 
forces. I now come to the question of privileges. To put the present position 
in a nutshell, members of the Auxiliary Force are paid on the same scale as 
corresponding ranks of the British Regular Forces and members of the Terri- 
torial Force are paid on the same scale as corresponding ranks of the regular 
Indian Army. Now, Sir, my Honourable friend as I understand him, suggests 
that the Territorial Force should be paid at British rates and I think he has 
recognised that, if this were done, a new distinction would be imported, a 
distinction between the Indian members of the Territorial Force and the Indian 
Soldiers and officers of the regular Indian army. My Honourable friend Mr. 
Bipin Chandra Pal, makes light of the difficulty which might arise from this 
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distinction, but I can assure him the difficulty would be very serious. The 
Honourable Mover has suggested that the two things are not comparable 
that the Territorial Force soldier in peace time and under training for a short 
period would receive certain allowances which would not bear comparison 
with the rates of pay of the regular soldier. But I am afraid he must have 
overlooked the fact that before you can ask a man to enlist, you have got to 
lay down in regulations, as we have done in the case of the Territorial Force, 
what rates of pay and allowances he will get in all circumstances, not merely 
when he is being trained but when he is mobilised and takes his place side by 
side with the regular battalions of the Indian Army. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, suggests a way out of the difficulty, which is to pay 
the regular army at British rates. I shudder to think what my friend, the 
Finance Member, would say to this suggestion. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan): 
Pay the British army at Indian rates. 

Mr. E. Burdon: That again is a question of practicability and I think 
a relevant reply would be that the suggestion applies to the whole of our army 
system and that so long as our system of military service is voluntary and not 
compulsory, you have got to pay the man you want to have at market rates. 


I now turn to the second part of the Resolution. Here, if I may venture 
to say so, I doubt if my Honourable friend the Mover has fully appreciated 
what a second line to the regular army, is, or what its capacity and functions 
are. The function of the second line is to be partially trained in peace and, 
after a further period of intensive training after the outbreak of war, to join 
the active army as a part of it. As my Honourable friend, Captain Ajab 
Khan, has explained to the House, it takes 8 or 9 months to train a recruit, 
to harden him, to teach him his duties, up to the standard of the soldiers of 
the regular army. The Territorial soldier having done a certain amount of 
training in peace time would, it is estimated, only take 6 months further train- 
ing before being fit to join the regular forces, but he would not take less. The 
Territorial Force could not therefore be part of the active army on the outbreak 
of war. Let us see what the practice is in the other countries, where military 
science is highly developed, and it will be found that in no country are the front 
line troops, that is to say, the active army, brought up to full establishment 
on mobilisation by other than the most highly trained personnel. For ex- 
ample, in the great conscript armies the active army consists of troops actually 
under military training, brought up to strength on mobilisation by reservists 
of the most recent class, all of whom have completed their full period of service 
with the colours. Therefore, assuming for the moment that our active army 
at its present strength is no greater than what is required on mobilisation, 
theh an increase in the Territorial Force would not make it possible to reduce 
the strength of that active army. I think there must be many Members of 
this House who realise the extent to which the army in India has been reduced 
since 1914. I have not the actual figures before me but, so far as I recollect, 
the total reduction in the combatant services is 37,000 men, 18,000 British and 
18,000 Indian; and military experts will say with absolute confidence 
that the combatant army in India at the present moment has, relatively to 
its size, the largest task of any army inthe world. These however, are matters 
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of controversy and matters of a very wide and general scope. I have men- 
tioned them because a study of the terms of the Resolution reveals that this. 
issue is actually raised by a Resolution which, purports to deal with certaim 
specific and individual matters affecting the Territorial and the Auxiliary 
Forces. But I am quite sure that the House will realise the necessity of 
appreciating the implications which flow from this Resolution in the terms 
in which it has been worded and will excuse me if I appear to have imported 
a larger and an extraneous matter into the discussion. Sir if what I have: 
said in regard to the second part of my Honourable friend’s Resolution, and 
the purely technical reasons which I have given for offering it, carry conviction 
to the House, then the third part of the Resolution does not arise, and, in any 
case, I should hesitate to embark upon a discussion of the military expenditure 
of this country in connection with a Resolution which deals with certain specific 
matters relating to the Auxiliary and Territorial forces. I gather from the 
results of ballots that we shall probably have another opportunity in the course 
of this session of discussing questions of military expenditure as a whole and, 
therefore, for the moment, I do not think I need say anything more than 
merely draw attention to the results which have followed from the Retrench= 
ment Committee’s recommendations. Honourable Members have been 
informed in the course of the last few days that practically the whole of the 
Inchcape cuts in the army services have been secured ; and Lord Inchcape’s 
committee drastic and ruthless though it was, did not suggest that any further 
large reduction was possible in the immediate future. Moreover, even when 
the Committee foreshadowed a further reduction of military expenditure,,. 
it was careful not to commit itself to any suggestion that such reduction could 
be achieved by a diminution of the regular forces. With these words—I am 
afraid I must ask the indulgence of the House for having occupied so much 
of their time—my excuse is that the Resolution raises a larger number of issues 
and more important issues than at first sight appears. I hope that I have 


made it evident that it would be impossible for Government to accept the 
Resolution in the terms in which it is set. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to support the Resolution that has been moy- 
ed by Mr. Venkatapatiraju. The points that have been taken up in objection 
to the motion are only a few. The suggestion made by Captain Ajab Khan 
that a Committee might be appointed consider the matters referred to in the 
Resolution and report is included in the Resolution even as it stands. which 
recommends that necessary steps should be taken to achieve the objects men- 
tioned in the subsequent part of the Resolution. In that view the Resolution, 
as it stands, should be acceptable to this House, and I hope it will be. But, 
in order that the matter may not be left in any doubt, we might, if necessary, 
put in words to recommend distinctly that a Committee should be constituted, 
including Members of the Legislature, to investigate and report on what steps 
should be taken to improve and expand the Indian Territorial Force so as to 
constitute it an efficient second line of reserve to the regular army, and also: 
to remove all racial distinctions in the constitution of the non-regular military 
forces in India, including the Indian Auxiliary Force. The objections which: 
have been taken will be fully met if the Resolution is amended in the form in 
which I have suggested. The Members of the House will remember that the 
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great point made by the Mover of the Resolution for the amalgamation of 
the two forces, the Territorial and the Auxiliary Force, was the desire to re- 
move any racial distinction in the constituion of the non-regular military 
forces. That is the point upon which my friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, 
also laid great stress. If a Committee is constituted to consider what steps 
‘should be taken to remove all racial] distinctions in the constitution of the none 
regular military forces, the objection will be fully met, and the objection 
which has been raised to the Resolution on the ground of the difficulty of 
amalgamating the two forces will also have been met. The real situation 
ought to be faced, and that is this; that the Territorial Force has not 
hitherto become as popular as it should be. The blame might be laid 
upon the people, but I venture to say that the blame rests also upon the 
Government in not having properly organised the force. Secondly by the 
racial distinction which has been made in the constitution of the Auxiliary 
Force a further amount of objection has been given to the people. I can very 
well understand the argument that members of the Auxiliary Force are 
men who are engaged in business and they cannot be called away from their 
scenes of local activity to serve His Majesty’s forces at a distant place. 
But there are Indians, merchants and business men living in large cities, 
who are unable to leave their districts or their city or town to serve in 
His Majesty’s army elsewhere. If you put both of them on the same 
footing, there will be no racial individiousness left then. Again, so far as 
the Territorial Force is concerned, it is high time that the Government of 
India made up their mind as to the policy which they are going to pursue. 
I do not know of any other country in the world which is groaning, under the 
burden of military expenditure to the extent to which India is. I consider 
that expenditure as utterly unjustifiable ; I consider that it is a very severe 
condemnation of the Government of India that such a huge amount of money 
is being spent on keeping up the army. We must go to the cause of it and we 
must also see the altered situation. The British Government in India was 
for a long time ruling this country with no idea of handing over the affairs of 
the country to the people, but by the Statute of 1919 the British Parhament 
declared that responsible government was the goal of British policy in India. 
If responsible government is to be established in India, the first the most 
essential reform to be carried out is the buildmg up of an Indian army, the 
preparing of the Indian people for the defence of their own hearths and homes, 
for the defence of their motherland. I entirely endorse what my friend Mr. 
Bipin Chandra Pal said that we do not desire to leave the burden of defending 
the country to our English fellow subjects and take charge of the administra- 
tion of the land ; we want to do both ; we want to take charge of the domestic 
administration as well as take up the defence of our own country. 


When our English fellow-subjects needed our help at the time of a great 
crisis, we offered them that help : If we need their help at any future time, 
when we have taken charge of the administration of all affairs here, I expect 
they will render us similar help. But the ordinary duty of defending our 
country, of fighting our own opponents, must rest upon Indian shoulders ; 
and, in order that it should so rest, Indians must be given a fair chance of 
preparing themselves for the defence of their country. As matters stand at 
present, that chance is not given. I regret to say it, but U feel I must say it, 
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that the Government of India have not treated Indians fairly in the matter of 
training them for military defence. The ranks of His Majesty's Army have 
been long, long, closed to Indians, They were not admitted as commissioned 
officers until a few years ago, and even now the number that is being admitted 
is very scant, If you want Indians to be fit to defend their own country, you 
must let them have the same opportunities of training which English officers 
have had and are having. For that purpose it is time that the Government 
made up their minds to make over this responsibility of preparing for our 
national defence into Indian hands. The essential thing to do is to declare 
that hereafter the Government recognise that the administration of the Army 
in India is to be in the hands of British officers only for a short period of time, 
that, after a few years, everybody expects Indians to take charge of the ad- 
ministration of their own Army. If that decision is arrived at, the first thing 
to do is to put in an Indian to be in charge of National Defence. It is not 
good to leave the whole burden and responsibility of preparing for national 
defence, of administering the Army........ 

Thank you Sir, It may be some relief to the Honourable Member, who 
raised the point of order, if I remind him of the speech delivered by Mr. 
Burdon. I wonder whether the Honourable Member was here when that 
speech was made, otherwise he would not have taken ojection to what I 
said. 

Now, Sir, the essential points that have been raised in this debate, and I 
am glad they have been raised, are—first, the constitution of the Regular 
Army * secondly the constitution of the reserve, and thirdly the constitution 
of a second line of reserve to the Regular Army. Those are the three points 
discussed. The Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force came in as some of 
the items under those three heads ; and what I am submitting is this—that 
it is time that it should be recognised that Indians have to be given a fair 
opportunity of preparing themselves, of training themselves, for national 
defence, by Indianising the whole Army from top to bottom. That requires 
that the Government should make up their minds as to whether they are going 
to give Indians that opportunity. Ifthe Government do make up their minds, 
J suggest that the best course would be that, while His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in consultation with His Excellency the Viceroy or under 
the instructions of His Excellency the Viceroy has administrative control of 
the Army, with which the Council does not interfere, there should be an Indian 
Member of Defence, of Home Defence, of National Defence, appointed— say, 
for instance, to begin with, in the place of Mr. Burdon. JI hope he will not 
disapprove of this suggestion. Or, if you like, a Secretary as the Member 
for Home Defence in the Vicersy’s Council—which would be better. It would 
be his responsibility to have charge of that portion of the Territorial Army 
which is to constitute the second line of reserve—the first line and the second 
line of reserve. The Regular Army may well be and must be for some time 
to come under the control of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; but 
th ei sno reason why the first and second line of reserve should not be consti- 
tuted, organised and kept up in the charge of an Indian non-military man as a 
member of the Viceroy’s Council. Mr. Burdon is not a military man, and a 
non-military Indian might very well take up that responsibility or the respon- 
sibility of a Member for National Defence. 
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Now, Sir, the objections which have been raised to the present position 
of the Indian Territorial Force must be clearly understood. The Force has 
not been so organised as to inspire in the minds of Indians the feeling that 
they have hereafter to defend their own country. I ask Englishmen to play 
the game in this matter. I ask them to put themselves in the position of 
Indians. [ask them to consider whether if they were unfortunately unhappily, 
in the position in which we are at present, what would have been their feelings, 
what would have been their sentiments, if they were not allowed a voice in 
the preparation of the Army which is to defend the country. I suggest that, 
placing themselves in our position, they should readily agree to this division 
of the work of national defence,—namely, actual defence by the present. first 
line of the Regular Army, and preparation for future defence by means of the 
first line of reserve and the second line of reserve. Mr. Burdon referred to 
what other countries have done. I would also like to refer to what other 
countries have done, and I will cite the instance of Japan. Japan had not 
an Army, worth the name when in 1868 the Revolution took place. In the 
course of a few years Japan trained herself so well that in 1894-95 she inflicted 
a defeat on China. In the course of another few years her Army organisation 
was so good that she defeated Russia. How was that Army trained? We 
in India have been paying enormous sums for keeping up a large number of 
British officers. We, in India, have had the benefit of a large number of very 
capable, very honest and very gallant English sol ‘ers who have from time to 
‘ime been in charge ofthe Indian Army. ButIas« Englishmen to say whether 
any serious effort has at any time been made tc prepare Indians, to take 
Indians as comrades in the Army, to give Indians the opportunity to show 
whether they deserve to bein charge of the Army of their country. [ask that 
that opportunity should now be given. If you now decide that, the Territorial 
Force should be developed on up-to-date lines. It will not appeal to Indians 
so long as you keep it asitis. With the best of intentions, without any inten- 
tion to prevent the development of the Territorial Force, with every desire 
that the Commander-in-Chief may have or the Government may have, of 
encouraging Indians to join the Indian Territorial Force, you will fail to do 
so unless you hand over charge of this department to a capable Indian who 
will be responsible to the people, whose words will appeal to the people much 
more than the words you address to them at present under the constitution 
of the Indian Territorial Force. For that purpose and also for the purpose of 
obliterating the distinctions which obtain between the Auxiliary Force and the 
Territorial Force, it is necessary that there, should be a Committee constituted. 
Englishmen must make up their minds to live here in India as fellow citizens 
with their Indian brethren. I hope that the bias of race will be cast off now 
and for ever by all honest English fellow-subjects who own allegiance to His 
Majesty the King Emperor, and that they will decide to live in this country 
as fellow citizens with their Indian brothers. If that conclusion, that attitude 
of mind, is arrived at, then there will be no reason for keeping up this distine- 
tion that in the Auxiliary Force only British subjects will be admitted. Whv 
only British subjects? Why should an Indian Judge of the High Court, 
who sits on the same Bench as his English brother, why should he be 
deprived of the privilege, of the right, of serving in the Auxiliary Force ¢ Why 
should any other Indian, however, high in the service of His Majesty or how 
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ever high his position in society, be told he cannot enter the Auxiliary Force 
because he is not a British subject ? I submit that it is an insult and an afront 
to Indians, though I quite agree with the Commander-in-Chief that he does 
not intend it and that Sir Charles Monro did not intend it. You may not 
intend it but look at the result. When there is no other basis upon which you 
can explain the difference you must excuse Indians if they feel that there is a 
racial distinction in this. Though you do not intend it, we want that this 
should be removed. We do not charge you with that intention, but we say 
the fact remains there, and it is necessary that you should obliterate the 
distinction by making the Force open to Indians of all classes and all creeds. 
You may impose the same conditions, you may impose the same obligations 
upon Indians as upon British subjects, but donot please try to exclude 
Indians merely on the ground that they donot happen to be British-born 
subjects. 

These objects are of very great importance ; and I submit that, in order 
‘ that the matter may be thoroughly investigated, this Resolution should be 

; accepted. Inorder that there should be no mis- 

Sts understanding about the object, I have suggested a 
change in the language whic! I hope will commead itself to my friend, the 
Mover, and will be acceptable to the House. If you will permit me, Sir, I 
would substitute the following for the Resolution which has been moved by 
my friend, Mr. Venkatapatiraju, namely : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee, 
including Members of the Legislature, be immediately appointed to investigate and report on 
what steps should be taken to improve and expand the Indian Territorial Force so as to constitute 
it an efficient second line of reserve to the regular army and also to remove all racial distinctions 


in the constitution of the non-regular military forces in India including the Indian Auxiliary 
Force.” 


Thope, Sir, that this proposal in the form in which I have put it will 
commend itself to the Mover and to the House. The necessity for such a 
proposal is very pressing. At Dehra Duna college has been opened for impart- 
ing training to Indians as officers of the Indian Army. We Indians consider 
that the provision is inadequate and unsatisfactory. We feel that even if 
in 20 years’ time the Indian Army is to be thoroughly Indianised in the sense 
of being administered from the top to the bottom by Indians who have been 
trained as officers, we feel that the provision for training Indians as officers 
must be very much greater than it is at present. In England you have 
boys being trained for military work at schools. You pick up boys who are 
promising, whom you consider promising, for this kind of work, you send them 
to a central school, you send them to universities and then to a central place 
for training them. Then they receive training all over the country and it is 
only by that means that you are able to find a sufficient number of officers. 
Under your present system, you have very many regulations and restrictions 
in the selection of students who are to be sent up for military training. 
What we want to recommend is that, while you place the task of national 
defence in the hands of non-military Indians in the Viceroy’s Council, you 
should also institute a system similar to that which obtains in England, similar 
to that which obtains in Japan, whereby lads all over the country, Indian 
youths, will be told that it is their duty to their country and a matter of pride 
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to them that they should prepare themselves for national defence. Without 
this feeling of patriotism English young men would not have offered themselves 
as sacrifices during the late war. Without this feeling of patriotism inspiring 
them the Japanese would not have thrown themselves into the fight at Port 
Arthur and won a victory which shed lustre upon their martial prowess and 
strength. Without this feeling of patriotism the French people would not 
have been able to hold possession of their own land; and I submit that, if 
Indians are to be prepared for national defence, direct teaching of patriotism 
should be introduced into schools all over the land and efforts should be made 
to create a citizen association, a citizen army to which all classes of the people 
will lend their support. I would go further. The Indian Princes and Native 
States are also interested in it as well as British India is, and I would suggest 
that at the centre there should be a Committee constituted on which Indian 
Princes should be represented, as well as Members of the Legislature ; and the 
whole matter of preparing India for national defence should be gone into. It 
is not for the present moment of course ; but I throw out the suggestion, for it is 
worth considering, that we should enlist the manhood of the whole of India 
and the interesis and patriotism of Indians in the work of preparing for national 
defence. If we want to create a citizen army, we must create a citizen associa- 
tion and that association must work in every district to pick up young men of 
promise and give them the necessary military training, to inspire them with 
the necessary feeling of patriotism and to prepare them for the most honou- 
rable task which can befall! a man, namely, to offer his life, if need be, in 
the service of his motherland. I hope, if the Committee is constituted with 
that object, that before long the results will be gratifying to every one 
interested in the welfare of India. Ido not wish to touch here upon the ques- 
tion of expenditure though I feel certain that the question of expenditure 
is involved in it and though I feel certain also that in course of time this is the 
only method by which you can reduce the huge military expenditure of the 
present day to proper limits. For these reasons, I commend this amendment 
to my friend, the Mover, and tothe House, and I hope that the House will 
unanimously give effect to it. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : Sir, after what has fallen from 
the lips of the last speaker, my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
I rise to say a word or two in connection with the amendment that has been 
proposed. After the elucidation of the amendment itself by the last speaker, 
I am prepared to accept it as put forward. I may say I have listened to the 
debate in this House to-day with very considerable interest. As you probably 
know, I had something to do with the initiation, and, the progress of the Terri- 
torial Force during the last three years, and I have a soft place in my heart 
for that Territorial Force. It has progressed in the past beyond theexpecta- 
tions that I first formed regarding it, and in some units—I say in some, not 
in all—it has really attained quite a satisfactory degree of efficiency. But 
when I read the Resolution, as put forward by my Honourable friend, the 
Mover of the Resolution, and when I saw that it was proposed by him to 
amalgamate the Territorial Force with the Auxiliary Force, I confess my heart 
sank, for I knew that, from the point of view of the organisation, and future 
efficiency of the Territorial Force itself, it could have noting but disastrous 
results. For that reason I determined that it was impossible for me as the 
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Commander-in-Chief to accept the Resolution as proposed. During the course 
of the debate I have listened with considerable interest to a certain amount of 
extraneous eloquence that has been introduced into the discussion of the 
Resolution itself. I observed in many of the speeches of my Honourable 
friends the indication of a certain racial feeling, and discrimination as between 
the Territorial and the Auxiliary Forces and I noted this with very considerable 
regret. From my experience—I dare say I have seen as much, if not more, 
both of the Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force than many Honour- 
able Members of this House—I confess it seems to me that the racial discri- 
mination, which Honourable Members have so constantly referred to, is really 
in large measure confined to this House. Ido not find it outside. I have not 
come across it in the Forces themselves, and I think to a large extent, it is 
confined, or at any rate it is far more prevalent in this House than it is outside. 
Well, I do not wish to detain the House at any length, but I do wish to say 
that anything I can do to assist in improving and increasing the efficiency of 
the Territorial Force within the limits which have been imposed upon us up 
to the present by the Secretary of State, I shall do and I welcome any oppor- 
tunity that will further that object. It is for that reason that I am prepared 
to accept the amendment that has been put forward by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : May I ask whether His Excellency will 
tell us what the limits proposed by the Secretary of State are, to which he 
has referred ? 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : I think that has been answered 
more than once in questions that have been replied to by my Honourable 
friend Mr. Burdon. - The limit is 20,000 men and I am not allowed to increase 
beyond that number for the present. 


Dr. H.S. Gour : Is there any limit in regard to the Auxiliary Force ? 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : The limit applies only to the 
Territorial Force. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I want to explain that I was under the 
impression that there will be no limit imposed upon the number of members 
who might be enlisted in the Territorial Force. If the Government is prepared 
to accept the amendment in that sense, I shall welcome their attitude and be 
grateful for it but, if the strength is to be limited to the enlistment of recruit- 
ment of only 20,000 men in the Indian Territorial Force, then I submit I will 
withdraw my amendment and not ask for the appointment of a Committee for 
this purpose. I consider that it would be a grave wrong to the country and to 
the sentiments of my people, if I were to content myself with the proposi- 
tion that the Indian Territorial Force which is to train Indians for the 


defence of their own country, should be limited in numbers to 20,000 men 
only. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : I was under the impression 
that Honourable Members were aware of the limit which had been imposed 
by the Secretary of State, because it has more than once been published to 
the House. There is nothing new about it. At the same time I am not 
prepared to say that the limit is permanent and, from my point of view 
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I am quite prepared, if the units continue to be the success that they have 
been, to consider its expansion, At the present moment, of course, we are 
not up to establishment. I think that the total numbers in the Territorial 
Force at the present time are between 15,000 and 16,000 men. We, therefore, 
have a balance of some 5,000 men still to make up. When those 
units get up to the total limit of 20,000, and when the experiment, (for it is an 
experiment) has proved a success, I have no objection to advocating its 
expansion. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I wish to clear the matter. If the 
Government is prepared to agree that this Committee should investigate 
and report what numbers may be enlisted in the Indian Territorial Force, 
then I shall press my amendment. I do not want His Excellency to commit 
himself to any particular number. I only want that the matter should be 
left open to the Committee to consider and report what numbers may be 
enlisted. If he sees his way to accept it, I shall be grateful. 


His [Excellency ,the Commander-in-Chief : I think the wording of the 
amendment already covers that point for it reads ‘ to investigate and report 
what steps should be taken to improve and expand the Territorial Force.” 
I am prepared to accept that. 


Mr. President : The original question was : 


“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that necessary 
steps be taken : ‘ ‘ 


(a) for the amalgamation of the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force for the 
combined purpose of supplementing the Regular Forces in support of the civil 
power and for internal security and as a second line to the Regular Army and 
removal of all distinctions whatsoever as well as in the matter of duties and 
privileges ; 

(b) to increase the strength by the annual addition of ten thousand till it reaches the 
figure which would erable the gradual reduction of Regular Forces by one-half 
of the present strength for peace establishment ; 


(c) to provide adequate funds for the efficient organisation and training of the same 
serviceable for military purposes by corresponding reduction in other avoidable 
military expenditure.” 


Since which an amendment has been moved to substitute the following 
for the original Resolution : 


‘‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee 
including Members of the Legislature, be immediately appointed to inv‘ stigate and report 
what steps shou'd be taken to improve and expand the Indian Territorial Force so as 
to constitute it an efficient second line of reserve to the regular army and also to remove 
all racial -distinctions in the constitution of the non-regular military forces in India 
including the Auxiliary Force.” 


Mr. President : The question I have to put is that that amendment be 
made. ; 
The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President : The question is that the Resolution, as amended, be 
adopted. 
The motion was adopted. 
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7th February 1914. 


RESOLUTION RE THE IMPOSITION OF A COUNTERVAILING DUTY 
ON SOUTH AFRICAN COAL IMPORTED INTO INDIA. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I 
beg to move : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in view of the 
recent depression in Indian Coal Trade, a countervailing duty. be imposed on the South African 
coal imported into India, to the extent of the indirect bounty enjoyed by it, in the shape of 
rebate on railway freight under the provisions of section 8 (a) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 
(VIII of 1894), as amended and in pursuance of the policy indicated by the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission in paragraph 141 of their Report.” 

Sir, I crave the indulgence of this House so as to draw its attention 
to the serious situation that confronts perhaps the third most important 
organised industry in India. I may at once make it quite clear before 
the House that I have no direct or indirect interest in the coal trade, 
and while that circumstance may lead to an imperfect presentation of the 
case, I am sure I can claim it as a special qualification for me to plead 
the cause of this industry. Sir, I need not emphasise the importance of 
coaiin the nation economy of any country. Perhaps oil and hydro- 
electric power will play an increasingly important part in the future 
industrial development of this country. But it goes without saying that 
coal will continue to be the principal basis of power. I have already said 
that coal is the third principal organised industry in India. First, I 
believe, comes cotton with an investment of Rs. 21 crores and employing 
284,000 men. Next in order comes jute, with an investment of Rs. 14 
crores and employing 260,000 men. Third in order comes coal with an 
investment of roughly Rs. 13 crores and employing 167,000 men.- I there- 
fore beg the House to remember the special importance of this trade when 
they consider this Resolution which I have the honour to move. One of the 
special features of the coal industry, to which I desire to draw special at- 
tention, is the fact that a very large proportion of the capital invested in coal 
is Indian and that a large proportion of this industry is under Indian manage- 
ment. Now, Sir, the principal sources of supply of coal are at present Ranee- 
gunge and the Jherriah fields ; and taking the recent figures I think it may 
be safely asserted that almost 84 per cent. of the total output comes from these 
two fields. This industry has made enormous strides during recent years, 
and its marked expansion will be evident when I place the following figures 
before the House. In 1903 the total output of coal in British India was about 
7 million tons. In 1913 it rose to above 15 million tons. In 1919 it stood 
at over 21 million tons. Since 1919 it has stood at about 18 million tons. 
For a very large number of years India has at least been self-supporting in 
the matter of her coal supply. But with an ‘ncreasing output she was able 
some years ago to build up a substantial export trade also. 


Now, if we refer to the figures for the export trade with foreign ports, 
We find that the quinquennial average ending 1913-14 stood at 84 lakhs of 
tons. In 1919 the export of coal to foreign ports rose to 1,135,000 tons ; 
in 1920 it stood at 1,220,000 tons, which was the record figure for export. 
In January 1921 Government placed an embargo upon the export of coal, 
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and this embargo has been: removed only with effect from January 1923. 
Looking at our import figures we find that the pre-war import for the 
quinquennium ending 1916 was 44 lakhs tons. But after the war and with 
the resumption of foreign imports, we find that in 1921 our import figure 
stood at 1,090,000 tons and in 1922 it stood at 1,220,000 tons. It is there- 
fore evident that whereas the pre-war quinquennial average of net export 
stood at 4 lakhs tons, in 1923 instead of showing a net export India shows 
a net import of 5 lakhs tons ; that is to say, we are dependent upon foreign 
coal to the extent of 5 lakhs tons, if the figures for 1923 can be accepted 
as the basis for calculation: Now, Sir, as I have already said, the embargo 
was placed on the export of coal in January 1921. . I do not suggest that 
the Government were actuated by any nefarious motives when they placed 
this embargo. But, Sir, look at the result. The result of this embargo 
has been that India has lost the foreign markets that she had in different 
parts of the eastern world ; and simultaneously with the imposition of the. 
embargo on the export of Indian coal, foreign coal from Wales and South 
Africa began to dump in Bombay ; and Government themselves, while they 
placed this embargo on the export of Indian coal, instead of patronising 
the Indian coal, went in for large quantities of Welsh coal for railway 
requirements. Now, this period coincided with a period of extraordinary 
depression in the home markets, due to the post-war slump in trade. 
All these factors combined to place the coal market in India in a very un- 
favourable position. So far with regard to the general export and import 
situation. Now, Sir, if you turn to the part which South Africa has played 
in regard to the import trade of coal in India, we find that during the 
quinquennium between 1906 and 1910, South African coal imported in’ 
India was only 40,000 tons. Between 1911 and 1915 the average was 
60,000 tons. In 1921 with the resumption of shipments of foreign coal 
after the war, the import from South Africa rose to 301,000 tons ; in 1922 
it stood at 231,000 tons ; in 1923 it stood at 261,000 tons. This increasing 
import of coal from South Africa has been facilitated by an indirect bounty 
granted by the Government of that country and the Railways of South 
Africa, in the shape of a rebate in favour of South African coal shipped as 
cargo from South and South-East Africa. The rate of rebate up to Decem- 
ber 1921 was 18s. 9d. per South African ton ; up to 1922 it was 9s. 9d. ; since 
January 1923 it stood at 7s. 9d. per South African ton which corresponds 
to about 8s. 9d. per Indian ton or Rs. 6-9-0 per ton. This indirect bounty 
has enabled South Africa to undersell Indian coal in the Bombay market 
by about Rs. 4 per ton. 


Thanks to the various factors into which I need not go at the present 
moment, the raising costs of coal have risen enormously of late, and the 
railway freight, as is well known, has also been increased to a very large 

extent. A rebate in freight has recently been agreed to by the Kast Indian, 
Railway and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at the rate of Re. 1 per ton with 
effect from January 1924, but this is hardly enough to meet the require- 
ments of the situation. Competition with the South African coal in the 
Bombay market does not leave more than Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per ton to the 
collieries as the value of coal at the pit’s mouth ; and this is hardly sufficient 
to cover the raising cost, let alone any profit whatsoever. As a result of: 
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this many mines have been closed, and a very large number of mines are 
not yielding any,profit. In a speech at the meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce held in Bombay the other day, Sir Willoughby Carey 
said : 


* Of the 146 registered companies only 63 pay dividends, and that companies representing 
about 6 crores of rupees invested in collieries pay no dividends at present, and many mines are 


‘shut down completely.” 


Now, Sir, in this struggle for existence the larger European concerns 
with enormous capital at their command fare better than the Indian con- 
cerns which are smaller takings and have a smaller amount of capital at 
their back, and this fact should be clearly borne in mind by this House in 
considering this Resolution. Desperate attempts are being made by the 
coal industry to keep its head above water, and as an illustration of this I 
may cite a latest transaction. <A combine was recently formed in Calcutta 
to ship coal to Bombay, the members agreeing to part with their coal at 
raising cost without any profits and without taking into consideration any 
interest that may be due on the bank facilities which the trade receives. 
The combine were fortunate enough to get shipping at the rate of Rs. 7 per 
ton which is, I am told, Rs. 2 below the ruling rate. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : Question ? 


Mr. K. C. Neogy : I am told that the particular firm which supplied 
the shipping at the rate of Rs. 7 per ton has refused to supply any further 
tonnage unless they were paid Rs. 9 per ton. Now, Sir, this combine were 
enabled to offer their coal at about Rs. 2 per ton less thanithe ruling price 
of South African coal in the Bombay market. But you cannot expect the 
trade to go on in this way for ever. You must allow them some margin of 
profit ; you must allow them to take into account the interest which they have 
got to pay on account of the banking facilities which they get. Therefore 
in order that any equitable transaction may yield a reasonable amount of 
profit, it must fetch a much higher price than is at present possible for Bengal 
coal to obtain in Bombay. The difference, as I said, between the price of 
Natal coal and the Indian coal stands in the neighbourhood of Rs. 4 per ton. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Question ? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Now the remedy that I have suggested in this Re- 
solution is that a countervailing duty should be imposed on South African 
coal to the extent of the bounty enjoyed by it; and, while I advocate this 
remedy, I am fortified by the precedent which the Government of India 
themselves established as early as 1899 when they dealt with the bounty- 
fed Austrian sugar which was seriously affecting the Java sugar in the Indian 
market. Lord Curzon’s Government on that occasion enacted section 8 (a) 
of the Tariff Act which authorises the Government to impose a countervailing 
duty of the nature which my Resolution contemplates. I do not therefore 
ask Government to give their adherence to any new tariff or fiscal policy at 
all. My contention is that they are committed to the principle, and 1 put 
forward this claim on behalf of a struggling industry so that the Government 
of India may take action under the Tariff (Amendment) Act to which I have 
referred. The Fiscal Commission went into this question very fully, and in 
their Report they observe as follows : 
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“It is clear that protection should equally be afforded against any deliberate action by 
foreign states tending to stimulate their exports at the expense of any industry, but this branch 
of the subject is already covered by Act XIV of 1899 which was passed in order to deal with 
the export bounty on sugar. The Act is worded generally and provides that where any country 
pays directly or indirectly any bounty upon exports, the Governor General in Council may by 
notification in the Gazette of India impose an additional duty on imports into India equal to the 
nature of the amount of such bounty. This provision appears to give all the security that is 
required to counteract any system of export bounties and provides an opportunity for any 
industry which feels that it is being handicapped by such export bounties to approach the 
Government of India with a view to the imposition of countervailing duties.” 


Now, Sir, by this Resolution the coal industry of India are approaching 
the Government of India under the feeling that it is being handicapped by 
the export bounty granted by the South African Government for facilita- 
ting their trade. A question may be asked as to whether rebate is a bounty 
at all. Ina letter to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, dated the 
25th May 1923, the Government of India say that : 


** They are informed that a rebate on railway freight amounting to 7s. 9d. per ton is given 
on coal exported from South Africa. This rebate is an indirect bounty on the export of coal, 
and under section 8 (a) of the Indian Tariff Act of 1894 as amended, the Governor General in 
Council may impose an additional bounty on South African coal imported into India equivalent 
to the amount of the bounty.” 


So that there is no question about the competence of the Government of 
India to impose the countervailing duty which I suggest in this Resolution. 


In their letter to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, Govern- 
ment do not attempt any justification for their attitude of non-possumus 
in this question. They merely say that they do not think that the con- 
sumers in Bombay would like the price of coal to go up, which would be the 
result of imposing this countervailing duty. Now, Sir, as I have already 
pointed ont, the amount of bounty has gone down from 18s. 9d. to 7s. 9d. 
in three years’ time. It is inconceivable that the South African Government 
would continue this bounty for ever, so as to enable the Indian consumer 
to have cheap coal. I do not suppose that the Government will ask this House 
to rely upon the charity of the countrymen of General Smuts for the purpose 
of their supply. I therefore appeal to this House, Sir, with all the emphasis 
that I can command, to do justice to the struggling industry whose cause I 
have the honour to advocate. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I propose to speak rather early 
in this debate because from the speech made by the last speaker, it seems 
to me that the debate may, to use an appropriate metaphor, go off the rail. 
This question is not a question which has got to be decided on abstract economic 
principles. It is purely a question of business. It is purely a question of 
what is in the best interests of India and what is in the best interest of the coal 
trade itself. 


Now, Sir, Mr. Neogy’s speech was the sort of speech that we have learnt 
to expect of Mr. Neogy in this House. It was a speech which had evidently 
been prepared with great industry. Mr. Negoy, if I may say so, though he 
has got no interest direct or indirect in the coal trade, has been carefully 
briefed by the coal trade. I hope that I may say that I have as much sym- 
pathy with the Indian coal trade as any Member of this House. Indeed, I 
should be a very poor Commerce Member if I have not. But let me remind 
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this House that in a question of this kind, the Government of India and the 
Legislative Assembly must not consider purely sectional interests. They 
must look at the problem as a whole and they must take into account not 
only the interests of the Bengal coal trade but the interests of Bombay con- 
sumers and of consumers all over India. Moreover, Sir, let me assure the House. 
that the question is not so simple a one as Mr. Neogy has made out. We 
have also to consider the real interests, the true interests, of the coal trade 
itself. 

Sir, Mr. Neogy has gone into a lot of past history and though he was 
good enough to say that the Government of India had no nefarious motive 
in putting an embargo on the export of coal, yet he clearly indicated that 
the Government of India are responsible in his opinion for the depression 
which undoubtedly prevails in the Indian coal trade. I am very glad to 
meet that remark, not so much because I want to answer Mr. Neogy on 
that point but because a friend of mine in Calcutta, in making a speech at 
the Bengal Coal Company, made a statement which I am very glad to 
have an opportunity of replying to. That gentleman, Sir, said that the 
Government of India had been stampeded into putting an embargo on the 
export of coal at the instance of a few alarmists. Sir, my withers are 
entirely unwrung. I know that memory is short in.the public and even in 
this House. Just let me remind the House what the condition of the coal 
trade and of industries in India was at that time. You have got to remem- 
ber that before the war the Indian coal trade went to far distant places 
like Bombay and the west coast of India almost entirely by sea. It went. 
to Kidderpore and thence round by coasting steamers. During the war, 
the coasting steamers, the tramps, disappeared from the Eastern waters. 
The coal trade was therefore driven back to the railways, and the railways, 
which were over-burdened with traffic of every description, were taxed to 
their utmost limits. Indeed, they were taxed beyond their limits. All 
the coal trade which had gone from Calcutta to Bombay by sea was thrown 
on to the railways. What was the result? The result in 1919-20 was 
that industries all over India were on the point of closing down. They 
could not get coal because the railways could not supply them with coal. 
In addition, India, at that time was practically the only country in the 
world which was exporting coal. In May 1920 there were no less than 46 
steamers waiting in the Hughli to take away Indian coal, and at that time, 
as I knew perfectly well and as people knew all over India, Indian indus- 
tries could not get along because they did not get coal. Now, Sir, I should 
like this House to realise that every step which the Government of India 
took in those difficult times, they took in consultation with the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the Indian Mining 
Association and the Indian Mining Federation. Those were the few alar- 
mists to which Sir Thomas Catto referred in that speech. I acted, Sir. on 
the advice—the Government of India acted on the advice—of consumers 
and of the coal trade itself. 


But, Sir, let me get down to the case before us. I wish to emphasise 
again that it is purely a business proposition. It is purely a question of 
what is in the best interests of India and in the best interests of the coal 
trade itself. Let me remove certain misconceptions about this rebate, 
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which is given on coal in South Africa. I do not know where Mr. Neogy 
got his figures from. We have always had some difficulty ourselves in 
finding out what the exact amount of the rebate was. In our letter, that 
is, the Commerce Department’s letter to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, we said that the rebate was Rs. 7-9-0 a ton. That was our 
information at the time. But when I was at home in London last year 
in connection with the HKconomic Conference I managed to get into touch 
with the Chairman of the Board of Trade and Industries in South Africa 
and I got from him the actual figures in regard to the rebate, at any rate 
on the Natal coal. The actual fact of the matter is that on coal taken from 
Hattingspruit to Durban for local consumption 12s. 11d. per ton is charged. 
On coal which is exported from Durban 6s. 7d. is refunded so that the net 
freight on coal is reduced to 6s. 4d. per ton. From Vryheid to Durban the 
rebate is rather less. As I have shown, this rebate amounts to 6s. 7d. a 
ton, or taking exchange at ls. 5d. it comes to Rs. 4-11-0 a ton. I do not 
deny for a moment that that rebate is in the nature of an indirect bounty 
within the meaning of those words in section 8 (a) of the Indian Tariff Act. 
I do not deny that for a moment, and I do say that if the Government 
of India so decided they could use section 8 (a) of the Tariff Act to put 
on a surcharge upon our import duty on coal equivalent to that bounty. 
But let us explore this rebate a little further. I think I detected in Mr. Neogy’s 
speech a sort of suggestion that this rebate, which is given on export coal in 
South Africa, was part of a rather sinister plot on the part of the Union 
Government of South Africa and the railways in South Africa to attack 
the Indian coal trade. It is nothing of the sort. All railways in the world 
calculate their railway rates in accordance with the well known principle that 
the rate shall be the maximum that the traffic can bear. The South African 
railways, and I think we might here take a leaf from their book, have been 
separated off by an Act of Parliament. They are run by three commissioners 
and a general manager. They are required to run the railways on strictly 
business and commercial lines. It is obvious that these commissioners and 
the general manager have satisfied themselves that if they charged on coal 
exported from Durban the same rates as they charge on coal for local consump- 
tion in Durban they would get the traffic because no coal would be exported. 
Therefore, they charge on export of coal just as much as they think that the 
traffic will bear. It pays them to take a smaller profit because, if they charged 
a higher rate, they would not get any profit at all, because they would not get 
any traffic: That is the plain fact of the matter, it is a plain business matter 
and we are doing the same thing ourselves on the East Indian Railway and 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at the present moment. 

The next point I want to make is that there is no evidence at all that 
this rebate is directed specifically against the Indian coal trade. In the 
first place, the rebate was put on, I think, I am not sure about this point, 
but I think #4 was put on in 1912-13. I think it was put on in that year 
because in that year there was a sudden jump in the imports of South 
African coul from 30,000 tons to 163,000 tons. So I assume that the re- 
bate was put on in that year. Before the war the rebate was nearly at 
the same rate that I have given. It was 5s. 8d. per ton. It is now 6s. 7d. 
per ton. There has been a very small increase and the point I wish to make 
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is that the increase which has taken place in the imports since the war of 
South African coal has nothing to do with the rebate. Another point 
I wish to make is this. In spite of what Mr. Neogy said about India having 
been for many years self-supporting in the matter of coal, Bombay has always 
depended to a very large extent on coal imported from foreign countries. 
As far back as 1909-10 Bombay imported 338,000 tons of foreign coal out of 
a total import into India of 414,000 tons of foreign coal. Out of those 414,000 
tons, 84,000 tons came from South Africa and 300,000 tons came 
from England. In the first eight months of the current year Bombay 
imported 272,000 tons of foreign coal out of a total import of 428,000 tons. 
Of those 428,000 tons, 292,000 tons came from South Africa and only 64,000 
tons from England. The position in this year is the exact reverse of the posi- 
tion in 1909-10. In that year Bombay took about 300,000 tons of English 
coal and only about 80,000 tons of South African coal. Now, she has taken 
nearly 300,000 tons of South African coal and only 60,000 tons of English coal. 
So, you see that if looked at from that point of view, South African coal has 
driven out not Indian coal but English coal. At the same time I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. I do not for a moment deny that Indian coal 
finds it difficult to compete in the Bombay market, and I have no doubt that 
if we did impose this countervailing duty of Rs. 4-8-0 a ton on Natal coal, 
Indian coal would find it very much easier to compete in that market. The 
next point we have got to examine is, why it is that Indian coal finds it diffi- 
cult to compete in the Bombay market. Mr. Neogy will tell you it is be- 
cause of this rebate or this indirect bounty. Sir, I am afraid the matter 
is not so simple as that. I have made very many inquiries upon this point 
in the last few months and in the last few weeks, and those inquiries tend 
to show that there are two causes why Bengal coal is not doing so well in the 
Bombay market as it used to. One of these causes is the question of quality 
and the other is the matter of price. _ Let me take the question of quality 
first. Ido not want to say anything to depress in the public mind the value 
of Bengal coal, but I am afraid that it is a fact that in the last few years Bengal 
has dumped upon unfortunate Bombay a very large quantity of very inferior 
coal, Let me read to you what a very important millowner in Bombay wrote 
to me some time ago: 


* Third class Jherria coal is the coal that Calcutta firms have been dumping in Bombay 
for many years and is of very inferior quality, low in calorific value and high in ash. A number 
of mills have been forced to make use of this coal with very bad results, and, it is considered 
rt the use of this inferior coal in Bombay has been the cause of the bad name given to Bengal 
coal. 


Then, Sir, there is another point against Bengal coal and that is that it is 
unreliable. Welsh coal and Natal coal are very carefully sorted and graded 
before they are exported. ' Bengal coal is not, with the result that one mer- 
chant wrote to me that : 


b i 
** screening plant is the exception, not the rule, that supervision of shipping coal is practically 
nil and the result is that hardly two cargoes of Bengal coal arrive in the same condition and 
complaints are numerous.” 


Now, this bad reputation of Bengal coal is naturally a very important 
point in a port like Bombay which requires so much bunker coal, especially 
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“a port where many passenger liners leave. These passenger liners, if they 
‘wish to travel fast, must have the best kind of coal. Now let me turn to the 
‘other reason why, as far as I can see, Bengal coal 
is having a bad time in the Bombay market. As I 
said, that is a question of price. It is not very easy to compare the price of 
Bengal coal with South African coal because there are different grades and 
qualities. So I consulted the Indian Mining Federation and, on their advice, 
I went to a certain firm in Bombay and that firm has very kindly supplied 
me periodically with very careful statistics of the comparative prices of 
Bengal and Natal coal. Now. this is what. the position was in December. 
First class Bengal coal railway-borne ex depot was selling at Rs. 28-2-0 a ton. 
First class Natal coal sea-borne ex bunders was selling at Rs. 24-15-0 a ton. 
That is to say, there was a difference of Rs. 3-2-0 in favour of the Natal 
coal, Again, second class Bengal coal was selling at from Rs. 23-2-0 to Rs. 
25-2-0 per ton, whereas South African coal was selling at from Rs. 21-13-0 to 
Rs. 23-15-0 a ton, that is to say, the difference in favour of South African 
coal was about Rs. 1-4-0 a ton. I daresay some Members of this House will 
want to go no further. They will say, “ What did I tell you. Here is this 
South African coal getting a vebate of 4-11-0 a ton and here is that same 
coal underselling our Indian coal by Rs. 3-2-0 a ton in the case of first 
class coal and by Rs. 1-4-0 a ton in the case of second class coal.” They 
will say at once, “Surely a case for a countervailing duty is established.” 
But, Sir, we have to go still a little further. We have to try and analyse 
why it is that this Bengal coal is being undersold in this way by coal which 
comes from so far afield as South Africa. I have just given you certain figures 
about the Natal coal. It pays a net railway freight of 6s. 4d. per ton. It 
pays at the present moment, I got the figures wired up to me two days ago, 
from Durban to Bombay a freight of 15s. a ton. That is to say, Natal coal 
is paying in transport charges, railway freight and sea freight 21s. 4d. a ton. 
In addition it pays a duty cf 8 annas. Therefore the transport charges, con- 
verted at the ls. 5d. rate, of South African coal works out at Rs. 15-9-0 a ton, 
The railway freight on Indian coal from Jharria to Bombay is Rs. 15-6-0 a 
ton. That is the position. For rail-borne Indain coal and sea-borne South 
African coal the transport charges are practically the same and yet first class 
Indian coal is being undersold by Rs. 3 a ton. Second class Indian coal is 
being undersold by Rs. 1-4-0 a ton. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): What is the price in Natal of this coal. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have not got them. The trans- 
port charges are practically the same and yet Indian coal is being un- 
dersold. What is the explanation of that? The Coal Trade Review has 
just come out. From that review you find that the average pits’ mouth value 
of Indian coal has risen from an average of Rs. 3-5-0 a ton in the five years 
ending 1915 to no less than Rs. 7-11-0 a ton in 1922. Now, Sir, there is 
the real difficulty. Indian coal has gone up in price from Rs. 3-5-0 to 
Rs. 7-11-0 a ton, and that is the main reason why Indian coal cannot com- 
pete in the Bombay market. It is purely a question of price, and that is 
why Mr. Chadwick and myself, when from time to time we have discussed 
these matters with the Indian coa! trade, have impressed upon them the 
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necessity of trying to reduce their prices. In this matter I think the 
Indian coal trade might well take a leaf from the South African book. I 
was reading lately a report on South African Railways, the latest report 
that I could get, and I find that in the year ending January Ist, 1922, the 
Natal collieries cut their prices for export, their pits’ mouth prices, by 
from 7s. to 16s. 9d. per ton. They have cut their prices. The Indian col- 
lieries have kept theirs up. Sir, even that does not end my case: I have 
so far been comparing the price of Indian rail-borne coal with the price of 
coal from Natal. Now I should like this House to realise that it must always 
be a very difficult matter for coal which has a very long lead by railway, 
in this case that lead is 1,194 miles, to compete with coal which has only 
a short railway lead and then goes by sea. Before the war coal from 
Bengal went to Bombay almost entirely by sea, and if the coal trade can 
get back to that position, I do not see why it should not recapture the 
Bombay market, even without any reduction of their pit’s mouth prices. Let 
me prove this point. I have just given you the South African figures. I 
have shown that the transport costs of Natal coal, that is, rail freight, plus 
sea freight, plus customs duty, amount to Rs. 15-9-0 a ton to Bombay. Now, 
let me give you the transport costs of Indian coal if that Indian coal is taken 
round to Bombay via the Kidderpore Docks and by coasting steamers. We 
have just reduced the rail freight on this route by 25 per cent., and at this 
present moment that rail freight from Jharria (including all terminals includ- 
ing port trust terminals) is Rs. 3-8-6 per ton. From Raneegunge it is 
Rs. 2-10-3. To that we have got to add freight. Now, the freight from 
Calcutta to Bombay in January, as was correctly said, was Rs. 7 for one 
steamer. Another firm then went into the market and the price went up 
to Rs. 9. Iam informed to-day that it has dropped again to Rs. 8. As freight 
rose on that side of India, so it rose on the Durban-Bombay route. It rose 
from 13-6-0 to 15 shillings. As I have said, the rail freight from Jharria to 
the docks is Rs. 3-8-6 and the sea freight is 9, at the present moment 8. There- 
fore the total transport cost of Indian coal taken round by the part-rail and. 
part-sea route to Bombay amounts to something between Rs. 11-10-0 and 
Rs. 12-8-0 per ton. That is to say, Indian coal taken by sea has an advant- 
age of over Rs. 3 a ton in transport charges over South African coal. Now, 
what I want to know is, why is it that in these circumstances Indian coal 
cannot compete with South African coal in Bombay. I will give you the 
answer in one word. The answer is that the Indian coal trade has never made 
any real effort to attack the Bombay market by that route. I discussed 
this with the coal trade last December and I am glad to say that now the coal 
trade is waking up to the position. Two firms chartered steamers in J anuary 
and there is also the coal combine to which Mr. Neogy referred. I happen 
to know the prices at which the coal combine sold its cargo in Bombay. That 
cargo was sold at once and it was sold at prices which even second class Natal 
coal could not compete with and that in spite of the fact that the Bengal coal 
was a mixture of first and second class and it was a mixture which had been 
very carefully graded and sorted. I have just had a letter from one of the 
other firms which chartered steamers to Bombay. They are very pleased 
with the result of their first venture, and propose to continue exporting coal. 
by sea not only to Bombay but also to other ports. 
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Now, Sir, I wish to put it to the House very seriously that surely this 
is the right way for the Bengal coal trade to attack this problem. It would 
be quite easy of course to put on this countervailing duty which has been 
suggested by Mr. Neogy, but what would be the result? The result, would 
be that we should wrap up the Benga! coal trade in cotton wool; we should 
make it perfectly easy for them to drive South African coal out of the Bombay 
market ; we should also place the Bombay consumer at the mercy of the Bengal 
coal trade, unless, which is not improbable, he started buying English coal 
as he used to do before. But even though we do this, we shall do nothing 
to help the Bengal coal trade to recapture its foreign export markets. Before 
the war Bengal used to export much coal to Ceylon, the Straits and Sumatra, 
and I say it is of importance that the Bengal coal trade should make a real 
effort to recapture those export markets. That is a matter in which we cannot 
help them by any countervailing duty. What is necessary is that the Bengal 
coal trade, instead of having things made easy for them in Bombay by the 
adoption of Mr. Neogy’s proposals, should be given a_ real spur and a real 
incentive to put their heads together to organize themselves and to make a 
real effort to recapture not only the Bombay market but their previous export 
markets. I have shown, and I defy anybody to challenge my figures, that, 
as regards the Bombay market, by the sea route conditions are all in their 
favour. They have an advantage of from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per ton in transport 
charges alone over South Africa, and I want to know, this House wants to 
know, why it is that they do not attack the Bombay market through that route. 


I do not think I need say anything more except, as I said when I began 
my speech, that I am as interested in the Bengal coal trade I hope as any one 
in this House; and if I am satisfied, if the Government are satisfied, 
that despite their best endeavours the Bengal coal trade cannot compete 
with South African coal in the Bombay market, then, as I told the coal trade 
in December last, we shall certainly be prepared to consider whether we should 
put on not a countervailing duty equivalent to the amount of the rebate in 
South Africa, but a small addition to the existing duty on coal from South 
Africa. But there is another point to be considered and this is very important. 
The Bombay coal trade at this moment is utterly disorganized because there 
has been so much talk about this proposed countervailing duty. They do 
not know whether to buy or on what terms to buy, and I think it is only fair 
to say that, if we do have to put on this small additional duty on South African 
coal, we shall give everybody concerned at least three months’ notice. But, 
Sir, I hope that there will be no necessity to do even that. I am perfectly 
sure that the key to this problem lies in the hands of the trade itself. I am 
perfectly sure that. if the trade will combine, if they will, as they do in Natal, 
start making proper arrangements for grading, sorting and improving their 
coal, and if they will revert to the sea route, then I have no fears for the future. 
I am perfectly sure that they will get back the Bombay market, and more 
than that they will get back their former export markets. That 1s a very 
important point because we are opening new coalfields and India wil require 
new outlets for that coal. Let me remind the House that she will not get 
those outlets if we put on this countervailing duty. Rather, if that duty 
is put on, the coal trade will be encouraged to continue in its old ways and 
content itself with its Indian markets. 
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Sir, I must oppose Mr. Neogy’s Resolution and I hope that the House will 


follow me. 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau : 


Indian Commerce) : Sir, I rise to support the proposition that is before the 


House, and I would not wonder if, as coming from Bombay, my rising to 


support the proposition should surprise some of the Honourable Members: 


of this House. I may make it clear that I do not have the honour of repre- 
senting the Bombay Millowners’ Association here. But I hope that in the 
course of my remarks I may be able to convince the House why and how the 
suggestion before the House is one which deserves their approval and accept- 
ance. The Honourable Member in charge, Sir, emphasised the necessity, 
and he said himself that he proposed, to look at this subject purely as a 
business proposition. I am sure the House will agree with him for, if this 
question in connection with South Africa is to be looked at from the political 
point of view, I think many of us will feel that the proposition before the 
House is an ultra modest one and would not even deserve the consideration 


of this House. I would only refer to this and say that it is absolutely the 


intention of the non-official section of this House at least to look at this pro- 
position as a business proposition first, second and last. 


Sir, the Honourable Member in charge said that he, as the Member in 
charge of this Department, was sure that he had considered every possible 
aspect of this proposition before he made up his mind to oppose this on behalf 
of the Government. I hope I interpret the Honourable Member quite 
correctly. Members of this House who have known the Honourable Member 
before now know how thoroughly Sir Charles Innes can go into facts and 
figures whenever he has got to tackle a subject in this House, but I trust the 
Honourable Member will not mind if I point out to him one rather serious 


deficiency which I, at any rate, have been able to trace in the thoroughness: 


with which he has gone into the whole subject. He began by saying that the 
Government of India had great difficulty in finding out exactly and accurately 
what the rebate on coal from Africa was, the railway rebate. In fact, if it 
were not for the fact that the Honourable Member himself went to London 
and met the Minister of South Africa there, at a conference, it is possible— 
and this is my own interpretation—-that the Government of India might not 


have had accurate figures even now. I venture to ask, Sir, whether, when 


there has been so much dislocation of at least a part of the Indian coal 
trade, it was not the duty of the Government of India not to rely on the 
off-chance of the Honourable Member being in London to have an occasional 
conversation with the Minister in charge of South Africa there, but to find 
out directly, either by deputing somebody or by any other method that 
may be open to the Government, exactly how the matter stood and what 
the various figures were. I do not wish, Sir, to labour this point further. I 
only wish to refer to this in order to find out why the Government of India 
do not give as much attention, or why do they not spend as much money as 
we would like them to, in order to protect either this or in connection with 
anything else that may be done in these Colonies that may affect India. Sir, 
I see the Honourable Member rather smiling, and I will expect a direct reply 
to this point from him. I will draw the attention of the House to the fact 
that the Goverment of India do not even to-day possess the most substantial 
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part of the information which alone could enable the Honourable Member 
to oppose this proposition in this House. The Honourable the Deputy Presi- 
dent, Sir, asked the Member in charge whether he could tell the House the 
rate at which African coal was being sold in Africa to-day. The Honourable 
Member said he did not know it ; and I am rather surprised how the Honour- 
able Member could possibly have overlooked the great necessity of telling us 
the rate at which African coal is being sold in Africa before he could get up 
to say and assure this House that any rebate that is being given by the African 
Government is solely for the purpose of encouraging exports from there and 
nothing more dangerous. Sir, dumping and bounties to catch foreign markets 
are, in the little knowledge that I have of economy, based on this that you 
sell your things outside considerably cheaper than the rate at which you sell 
them in your own country, and, until the Honourable Member tells us the rate 
at which coal is being sold in Africa to the local consumers, it is difficult for 
this House to take for granted with all deference to the Honourable Member, 
the fact that all this is not an invasion of the coal markets of India by South 
African coal. One more remark in this direction. I think the Honourable 
Member himself in the course of his remarks said that the bounty on the South 
African coal has varied considerably there. We had all sorts of figures down 
to the present one of 7s. 9d. I have here before me printed minutes of the 
meeting which was held by the present Honourable Secretary of the Depart- 
ment sometime last year from which I see that before 1921 the bounty-fed 
South African coal had a bounty of 18s. 2d. In January 1922 this bounty 
was reduced to 9s. 8d. and on the Ist January 1923 the bounty stood at 7s. 
9d. We expected the Honourable Member himself to explain to the House 
why the Government of South Africa thought it necessary—indeed whether 
it was at all justified from the point of view of the Indian market—to reduce 
these bounties on South African coal. In the absence of any such explana- 
tion from the Honourable Member, may I, Sir, without being uncharitable 
to anybody, including South Africa, put my own construction on it. As the 
South African Government found that their coal can hold its own in the 
markets of India they reduced the bounties and went on reducing them. J 
put this construction of my own. I am absolutely open to correction by any 
Member of this House who may have reliable and authentic information. 
In the absence of any such information I am not prepared to take anybody’s 
word, for what he thinks may be the right reason for this decrease in the 
bounty from South Africa. I submit my construction therefore with regard 
to the variations in the bounty with all reserve and subject to correction, 
as I just said. 


The Honourable Member said that the first bounty or the rebate on South 
African coal was given by them about the year 1911 or 1912. I think he also 
said that in 1909 a certain quantity of coal came to Bombay. The House 
would easily realise that those who imported either Welsh coal or any other 
foreign coal, say 10 or 15 years ago, could only have imported such coal for 
some special purposes. But I do not happen to be an expert in the various 
usages to which various coals can be put. I would like to inquire from such 
Members of this House as wish to oppose this Resolution why ts 1t that those 
interested in Bengal Coal Mines did not oppose the importation of South 
African coal or any other coal into Bombay till 1914. There can be no ques- 
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tion of imports of coal till the armistice. It means that something has 
happened between 1909 or 1912 and now which is at the bottom of this very 
strong feeling for keeping out of the Indian markets this bounty-fed African 
coal, That, I think, is the muddle which has been made by—I will not say the 
Government of India alone—the Government of India through their Railway 
Department and I will also say by the various commercial bodies which had a 
voice in the settlement of the Railway policy regarding coal supply. The 
muddle has been made in connection with the distribution of wagons and in 
connection with the hundred and one varieties of changes that have been . 
made in the control of coal ever since 1916 or 1917. I am sure my Honour- 
able friends coming from Bengal, who know something of the requirements 
of the coal industry there, will bear me out when I say that it has been the 
cause of gross dissatisfaction to certain sections at least of the coal mine owners 
of Bengal. During that long period of 1916 till practically now it was the 
distribution of wagons and other details that were improvised that led to this 
great depression in a part of the coal trade. This part, 1 am told, is owned 
to a large extent by the Indian section of the coal trading community. The 
Honourable Member urged that this House should refuse this help that this 
section of the coal trade asks for at this juncture. He further urged that this 
House should leave the coal trade to their own resources so that they can spur 
themselves and rely upon that great virtue called self-help and put before 
the consumers of Bengal coal better coal, well screened coal, ete. Nobody, I 
am sure, will take any exception to that. I, Sir, will be the last person to 
do or to say anything which would pour the slightest cold water on the 
energy or on anything which will spur on the Bengal coal trade to present 
better coal toconsumers. But these things, ] am afraid, are easier said than 
done. When for a period of six or seven years a section of a trade works 
under hardships—and I do not wish to go into this question any further at 
this stage—when a certain portion of the trade is under consistent hardships 
and when we know that means of transport, I mean, wagon supply, is so 
haphazard and so unreliable, in that long period, I really wonder how one 
can justifiably say to the people in charge of the trade “ You are lazy; 
you will not look after yourselves ; you will not give to your customers what 
they want.” 

I do not belong to the coal trade. In fact, I know very little about the 
details and the ins and outs of the coal trade. Whatever I have told you here 
as to the difficulties of these small mine owners is what I have heard from 
persons who own a considerable stake in what are called second class mines 
under totally Indian control. The Honourable Member laid considerable 
stress on the inferiority of quality of the product of these Bengal mines. 
I do not know what inference he wanted the House to draw from this and 
therefore I will not draw any inference of my own from that remark of his. 


But for those sections of the commercial community here, which are 
interested in the cotton trade of India, I would like to put another parallel. 
It may be true—and I am prepared to grant it—that a part of the Bengal 
coal trade which asks for this concession cannot, owing to the very nature 
of their mines, put hefore the consumer the best quality or that quality of 
coal which will rank equally with the South African coal. But, Sir, the Indian 
Cotton Mills do not produce consistently and onan average that quality of 
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cloth which can rank equally with the quality of cloth that you get from the 
United Kindgom. I ask those who are interested in the cotton trade whether 
they would tolerate that as an argument for not having such protection for 
the local cotton trade-as they may think necessary. If the cotton trade are 
backward and cannot compete in quality with the trade outside, who have 
been established for a longer period and who have more expert knowledge 
and better resources, I should have thought that that was one reason why a 
little protection was necessary for them in order that they might be able to 
build up their industry. If the coal industry of Bengal cannot give the best 
quality or as good quality as they can possibly manage to put before the con- 
sumers, I submit that the reason is that there is a good deal still wanting in 
connection with the wagon facilities and the other various railway facilities 
that are available to this class of mine-owner in Bengal at present. I feel that 
if this Assembly really wish to attach any importance to what the Honourable 
Member said on this score, they may restrict this to a period of a year or two 
simultaneously though watching the progress which isnecessary by the Rail- 
way Department in connection with providing facilities required at the mines, 
and principally in connection with an equitable and fair distribution of wagons 
to all mine-owners, small and big. 


The Honourable Member further urged that the mine-owners in Africa 
have cut their pit’s mouth prices. I suppose he meant to indicate that we 
should ask those for whose benefit this is being discussed to-day to do the 
same. I again repeat, without going into the figures, that the Honourable 
Mr. Neogy, in moving his Resolution, has said that out of so many mines, 
so many companies representing a capital, if I remember rightly of 6 crores 
of rupees, have paid no dividends lately. Unless the balance sheets of these 
companies can be said to have been fabricated for the purpose of the sympathy 
of this House, I think this ought to be quite sufficient proof that the Bengal 
mine-owner under reference is working at a loss and cannot lower his cost of 
production. 

I heard an Honourable Member here, Sir, say that it was the impression 
of the ordinary man that coal was the last thing India should import because 
India has ample coal mines. We are coming on to rather queer days ; coal 
being imported on the score of better quality ; ghee beng imported and subs- 
titutes of ghee being imported into a country which had the reputation of being 
an agricultural country and a country where cattle abound in plenty. I do not 
wish to harp on this further, but I would like to point out what all this 
leads to. In some way or other we are losing ground in articles and things 
which we produce in our own country, and I would suggest to the Honour- 
able Member that any revenue that you might get by this duty indicated in 
this Resolution may be employed by the Government of India not for their 
own Budget but for the purpose of providing better facilities and more 1m- 
mediate facilities to the trade for whose benefit you put on this duty. Sir, 
I certainly feel that, in view of the hardships, and what to my mind have been 
some of the injustices that part of the coal trade of Bengal has suffered from 
1916 onwards, this is the least due to them, in order that they may have 
breathing space within which they can again catch up the markets which they 
have lost. If this House is so particular about it, let the duty be imposed 
for a period of two years, but Ido not think this House would be Justified, on 
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the arguments submitted to the House by the Honourable Member in charge, 
in turning this down. 

I need only say that in 1899, when Lord Curzon passed the amendment 
to the Tariff Act, to which the Honourable Mover of the Resolution referred, 
he did that out of consideration for Java sugar as against Austrian sugar. 
May we not do something very similar out of consideration, not for Java, 
but out of consideration for the Indians who have sunk their money in enter- 
prises in India, and what is still more important, Sir, for the miners who have 
been thrown out of work owing to these mines having had to be closed down. 
The Honourable Member said that any approval of this Resolution would 
mean wrapping up the Bengal coal mine industry in cotton wool. I should 
be the last person to approve even of anything which would have that effect 
but I cannot help feeling, Sir, that in view of what I believe to be the gross 
injustice that has been done to a part of the coal mine industry of Bengal 
in view of the fact that we cannot ask our own Railway Department to further 
reduce their rates to fight the African coal (The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : 
“They have reduced them’’) owing to our budgets not being square until 
now, this is the least the House ought to do. The only change that is feasible, 
if the House wishes it, is to restrict the countervailing duty to a period of 
two years or so. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, Mr. Neogy, in opening his case, said that he was not in 
any way connected with the coal trade. I may, in opening mine, say that 
I am not connected with a brief, but I speak, I hope, from intimate know- 
ledge of the coal trade, with which I have been connected fora period of many 
years. I should have thought, after hearing Sir Charles Innes, that the case 
and the facts that he put before us, ought to have been sufficient for any one. 
It is of no interest whatever to me at what price Natal coal is selling in South 
Africa or in New York, if it goes there. It is sufficient for me to know at what 
price it sells in India with which we are immediately concerned. I desire 
to emphasize the very strong position that Bengal holds, and must hold, in 
the coal trade of India, by reason of her geographical situation, and the un- 
doubtedly low rates of freight from the coalfields to the docks which Sir Charles 
gave us. I doubt if you will find any country in the world that can get its 
coal from its central coalfields to its docks for so little as Rs. 2-10-3 per ton. 
The Bengal coal trade used to hold the markets as far East as Singapore, as 
far West as Aden, and largely the principal ports of India. We have for the 
time being had to suffer the loss of those, and that loss is directly due to inter- 
ference with the natural outflow of trade. It was due to the prohibition of 
exports, a most unfortunate thing, but under the circumstances unavoidable,. 
and there are those in this House who were loud in clamouring that it should 
be done, at the time, in order that the coal might be available for the industries 
of Bengal. However the Bengal coal trade may be, it is like every other 
trade, bound to have its ups and its downs. At the present time it is suffering 
from a down in its export trade because it has lost it. But the right way to 
get that back is, I entirely agree with Sir Charles Innes, by the merchants 
pulling themselves together, by selecting proper qualities of coal and sending 
it to compete in the markets where it is required. It is always a mistake to 
interfere with the natural flow of trade, but having had, under circumstances 
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over which we had no control, to interfere with the natural outflow of Bengal 
coal to the seaports of India, do not, I implore you, make another mistake 
by interfering with another natural flow of supply in order to get over the 
difficulty that you are at present in. Two wrongs do not make a right. There 
is no doubt also that the export coal trade was very seriously handicapped 
by a shortage of wagons. Much has been said ; and always is said, about the 
shortage of wagons and most of the difficulties that I have experienced in the 
export coal trade have been due in one way or another to scarcity of wagons. 
It has been pointed out that coal going to Bombay by rail occupies a wagon 
some 25 days. It has been pointed out that to the Kidderpore Docks it only 
occupies 3 or 4. Consequently those wagons become re-available sooner and 
there would be much greater facility for getting our coal down to the docks.. 
The Honourable Sir Charles Innes called attention to the fact that in May 
1920 there were no less than 46 steamers awaiting coal. Now! will ask this 
House and specially the non-commercial side of the House—to pause for a 
moment and consider what that means. 46 steamers absolutely wasting their 
time waiting for coal—coal which they could not get for want of wagons. 
Why ? Because the wagons were going in other directions over a long dis- 
tance. 


A great deal of the discussion has turned to Bombay,which is the principal 
sinner in the import of this “‘ much hated ”’ coal. Now I am going to take the 
Bombay mill industry for my littleexample not because I want somebody 
to get up and tell me how many of the Bombay Mills employ electricity, but 
because it is the staple industry of Bombay ; and the argument will apply 
equally well whether you are talking in mills or in other concerns, engineering: 
or whatever you like. The first thing is why do you import Natal or any 
foreign coal? Is it because you love it, you love South Africa, or is it because 
you require the coal? The answer cannot be for love, so it must be from 
necessity. Bombay has always imported foreign coal and I might, if I liked, 
argue that it probably always will and it is probably desirable that it should 
always have an alternative source of supply, because in the ups and downs 
ofthe Bengal trade to which I have referred, we have had many periods of 
strikes when Bengal coal was not available, and, if we so froze off the foreign 
supply to Bombay, your industries, or your mills,might find themselves with 
no coal at all, aad it would be too late, the notice would be too short, to set 
about bringing in immediate supplies from elsewhere. A great deal of talk has 
taken place in this House, on the subject of the Railway Bill, when the opinion 
was almost universally expressed that what India requires is cheap freight 
and cheap coal for its industries. The proposal before the House now, is an 
attempt to make coal in Bombay more expensive by—shall I drop the annas 
and take the round figure of Rs. 4-8 a ton? Well, Sir, it is represented to us 
that if you do so you will encourage the export of Bengal coal to Bombay and 
it is hoped in many quarters that you will stop the import of Natal coal, I 
venture to say, Sir, that you will do nothing of the kind. Bengal has simply 
not got the coal at the present time to supply all Bombay's needs. Nor is 
Bombay the only port in India concerned. If you were to put on any such tax 
as this, the effect of your action would be that you would tax at least 3 tons 
of Natal or other foreign coal Rs. 4-8 per ton, in order to allow us to put, say, 
1 extra ton of Bengal coal to be sold in Bombay. You would in effect tax 
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the mills in the first place by 3 tons at Rs. 4-8 or 4 tons at Rs. 4-8, which no 
doubt they would pass on to the consumer eventually. That would be your- 
selves. But in the meantime they have to pay that in order to assist one ton of 
Bengal coal to go to Bombay. Ihave said that Bombay is not the only port. 
Indeed it is not. If, as Sir Charles Innes gave us the prices, South African 
coal costs Rs. 25 in Bombay to-day and you consent to raise that price to 
Rs. 29-8 by the imposition of this duty, you are directly going to ask Bengal 
not to sell its coal there below Rs. 29-8, or whatever may be the equivalent 
price for the equivalent value. Bengal will have no incentive whatever to sell 
its coal below Rs. 29-8 and it will not doso. Again you are going to inflict 
hardship on other ports in India. Is Bombay the only place? What about 
Madras? What about Rangoon? Sir Charles Innes gave you the rate 
of freight of Rs. 9 per ton for carrying coal from Calcutta to Bombay. The 
freight from Calcutta to Madras is nothing like Rs. 9; it will be about half 
-of it. If you are going to prevent Madras from having any competitive coal, 
why should Bengal sell its coal there below the price of the imported article ? 
Take Colombo. Well, Colombo will not do, as Colombo will not be affected 
by this. But take any other port. There will be no incentive whatever to 
Bengal to sell their coal cheaply if foreign competition is eliminated. Now 
why tax yourselves in the way I have pointed out’? Who are your buyers 
of coal in Bombay ? They are very largely your railways. Do you wish 
to increase the fuel bill of your railways? They are largely your own pro- 
-perty. Where does all this coal in Bombay go to? ‘The mills do not burn 
‘it all; but there is a very large off-take-indeed in the form of bunker coal ; 
just think for a minute and consider one of the effects of this duty if you put 
it on. Ships come to Bombay and buy your bunker coal and you attempt 
to say in this House that they shall in future pay Rs. 4-8 per ton more. I 
tell you now that they will do no such thing. You do not have the power 
to increase the price of coal at Aden by Rs. 4-8 per ton; nor have you the 
power to increase the price of coal at Colombo by Rs. 4-8; and your ship will 
leave Bombay with a minimum of coal and refill her bunkers at Aden or 
Colombo. The ship from South Africa perhaps will not go to Bombay ; she 
will go to Aden and take her coal there. In the days when I was what you 
might call a ship-owner, I made a little calculation that every steamer that 
comes to Bombay as a terminal port, spends from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 50,000. 
‘These expenses are in the main under three heads, stevedoring, repairs and 
coal. I have pointed out that you will lose something of that coal trade, 
you will lose the coal-landing charges ; your boat-owners will lose their hire, 
‘your insurance companies will lose the premium and your banks will lose the 
financing. Your engineering works, which are in a very bad way now, will 
dose the repairs. That is a very serious thing and one of the bye-results of 
-such action as you may be led away to take. 


There is one point which Mr. Neogy himself made, and that is that the 
raisings of Bengal coal have gone down by 3 million tons. I wish to say a 
little more about that, in order to emphasise the 
fact that you have not got the coal at present, 
to take the place of this foreign trade in Bombay. No doubt you will in the 
future have it when Karanpura and other places are developed, but you have 
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not got it now, because your output is reduced. We heard a great deal of the 
distressed condition of Bengal coal companies. Sir, were it not for the satis- 
factory dividends that some of these Bengal Coal Companies pay, I am afraid 
I should be unable to be present in this House and should not be recelving 
aliving. There is nothing intrinsically wrong with the coal industry of Bengal. 
There is nothing wrong certainly with 63 out of the 146 companies, and the 
dividends at present paid by them are very good. The trade needs no nursing 
in cotton wool, but the companies that are in distress are those who produce an 
inferior article which is not worth shipping. I can easily explain a little point 
about it. Say for the sake of argument first class coal is worth about Rs. 8 
at the pit’s mouth per ton, while second class coal is worth only about Rs. 4 or 
Rs. 5 per ton at the pit’s mouth. You have got a difference at the pit’s mouth 
of some Rs. 4 per ton. You cou'd very well afford to buy the cheap coal if 
you were go ng to consume it in the neighbourhood of the pit’s mouth, as you 
are getting an allowance of some 40 or 50 per cent. in the cost. The moment 
you rail that inferior coal to the docks, the moment you pay freight and 
insurance, unloading and landing charges at the other end, your difference 
is still only Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per ton, whereas the value of the coal then is in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 28, and Rs. 4 on Rs. 28 is a seventh or some 14 per cent. 
only. You buy at the pit’s mouth at 50 per cent. less, while, when you get 
it at destination, it is only 14 per cent. cheaper, and it is not worth it. You 
should not, therefore, in my opinion, attempt to hamper your industries in 
Bombay and other industrial centres by obtaining cheaper qualities of coal, 
merely to prop up industries which by their nature are not suited for the 
purpose that you have in view. A great number of “coal mines ” in Bengal 
are producing such a quality that they can really only be expected to live in 
boom time. They work in a very elementary manner, and, when there is a 
boom, their process pays, but in normal times it is only natural and there should 
be nothing to be surprised at,if the uneconomical process does not enable 
them to live for the time being. All I want you to do in connection with the 
shipment of Bengal coal, which I am perfectly convinced is well able to take 
care of itself and will in course of time now that the embargo has been removed . 
from the exports, speedily recover a good portion and eventually a much 
larger portion of that high position which it held within the geographical 
limits to which I have referred is this. Leave it to itself. I beg you not 
to be carried away by any extraneous considerations nor that you may bring 
such purely commercial questions as these into the political arena. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, after what fell from my friend, Mr. Belvi, I did not think 
it was necessary for me to say anything further with reference to the ques- 
tion before the House. But my Honourable friend who last spoke referred 
to one point: “it is notatall likely,” he said, “that if you do not pass this 

Resolution, it will lead to a situation which will eventually make South African 
coal supreme in India.” Sir, as to that we have an_ historical example 
of imports. Time was when India exported cotton fabric to Japan, and till 
1914 Japan was actually a customer of India. But thereafter, Japan began 
to send bounty-fed cotton goods to India, with the result that to-day not only 
is Japan not our customer, but we have become a customer of J apan’s. And 
here also, if we allow this coal industry of Natal to invade further and further 
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the coal industry of India, just as it has happened in the case of Japan sending 
goods to us instead of receiving goods from us, a time will come when South 
African coal will throttle and eventually strangle the coal industry of India ; 
and I want you to consider—when there is so much common ground on both 
sides and it is admitted that the coal industry to-day is hampered by the 
shortage of wagons and is thereby prejudiced, and, further when it has to 
meet the competition of South African coal, in the face of this and in the face 
of the example of Japan which I have quoted,—! want you to consider whether 
it is not necessary for us to be wide awake betimes so that we might not be 
taken unawares when the real eventuality comes. One otheritem of informa- 
tion which the Honourable Sir Charles Innes might have given to this House 
was, the cost of bringing South African coal from the bottom of the pit to the 
mouth ¢@ That would have helped us to understand the problem much better 
than it has been possible to do so far. Well, Sir, I also do not want to make 
any comment on the political aspect of the question of South Africa, and I 
agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, that the Government need not 
be charged with nefarious motives ; I would rather go further and say that 
they have exhibited two eminent Christian virtues, that is, charity and 
humility. They have allowed South African coal to invade us, and they are 
prepared to allow that to go on until the invasion is complete and the battle 
is over: so that far from charging them with bad motives, we have to credit 
them with these two Christian virtues; they have turned the other cheek 
to the smiter and have subjected the coal market of India to this invasion 
of coal from South Africa. But we are not prepared to accept that position, 
and, Sir, in the interest of one of the industries which is also a feeder industry 
to the other industries, it is necessary that this Resolution should be adopted 
by a very large majority, if not unanimously. 

(Several Honourable Members : “1 move that the question be now put.”) 


Mr. K. C. Neogy : Sir, I will take just a few minutes to reply to some 
of the points raised in the debate. My labour has been considerably lightened 
by the previous speakers, particularly Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. The Honourable Sir Charles Innes challenged my 
figures with regard to the rates of rebate granted in South Africa. I may 
inform my Honourable friend that I obtained my figures from the Minutes of 
the Coal Conference which was held on the 22nd August 1923 in Calcutta at 
which the Honourable Mr. Chadwick, who was officiating for my Honourable 
friend at that time, presided. There the latest figure about the South African 
rebate is given as 7s. 9d. on the ton of two thousand pounds. It is a South 
African ton. My Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, would put the rebate 
at a much lower figure now. But I will let that pass. The Honourable Sir 
‘Charles Innes took upon himself the rather philanthropic duty of supporting 
the South African Railway policy and he apologised—at least he seemed to 
apologise—for the South African policy. (Zhe Honourable Sir Charles Innes : 
“Tt is our own policy.””) I thought you were justifying the South African 
policy. I thought Sir Charles Innes said that the South African policy was 
not entirely directed against Indian coal. I do not know what his authority 
is for making that statement. On the other hand, I know that the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member has not been in a position to reply to some of the 
most pertinent inquiries that have been made during this debate. ~ 
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Now, Sir, another point which the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has made 
is that Bombay has imported foreign coal for many years, so this is not a new 
thing at all. But can my Honourable friend point out a single year during 
the history of the Indian coal in which the net import into India of foreign 
coal stands at 5 lakh tons, which was the figure for 1923, that is to say, when 
our imports exceeded our exports by 5 lakh tons? Another point which 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has made is that because Bengal coal is 
inferior in quality it cannot compete with South African coal in Bombay. 
Now, I will refer him to the statement which Sir Willoughby Carey made at 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the meeting of which was held very 
recently in Bombay, in which he disputed the accuracy of this assertion. He 
said : 


*“* As regards the 10 per cent. difference in quality of coal one was always inclined to be 
suspicious that this might be a buying counter, because naturally every buyer decried the 
article he wanted to buy in favour of something else.” 


It seems to me that Mr. Chadwick, who was representing the Government 
of India at that meeting practically accepted that proposition. Now, Sir, 
my Honourable friend has referred to the question of quality of coal. But 
what about the shortage of coal—10 per cent. shortage—physical disappear- 
ance while in transit, which has become a normal feature of the coal sent out 
from Bengal to Bombay. ; 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Then do not send it by rail. That is 
my whole point. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy : I presume the Honourable Member means to say 
that if the part rail route were preferred such shortage would not occur. But 
T beg to remind the Honourable Member of a case in which coal was sent out 
from the coal fields to a not very distant place, Tittagarh, and in which there 
was a shortage of 8 per cent. So, instead of lecturing the coal trade as to how 
best to put their house in order, the Honourable Member may as well put 
his house in order and attend to this pilferage which is a notorious factor in 
the railway working of to-day. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce 
Member has stated to us that the transport charges from Bengal by part rail 
route are 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Rs. 12-8-6 from Jharria, and 


Rs. 11-10-3 from Raneegunge. 


Mr. K. ©. Neogy : I will give him an analysis of the cost of transport. 
The Jharria rate is Rs. 3-8 and the Raneegunge rate is Rs. 2-8. If we take 
an average of the two, we get Rs. 3, and I may remind the Honourable Member 
that Bombay takes more coal from Jharria than from Raneegunge, so that 
it would not be quite unjust if we were to take Rs. 3-4 as the average railway 
freight for coal from Bengal. Add to that shipping freight which stands at 
Rs. 9. The instance in which it stood at Rs. 7 was an exceptional one, as 
I have told the House, and no quotations below Rs. 9 are available just now. 
Then add the Port Commissioner’s charges, which come to Rs. 1-4. Then 
again, Insurance, finance and loss in weight, to which I have just referred, 
result in Rs. 2. Dock charges on the Bombay side, Rs. 1-12. The total 
comes to Rs. 17-4 by the part rail route. Now, Sir, add to this the average 
raising charge, which is Rs. 6-8. I have got a list with me which shows 
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the raising charges of various coal concerns in Bengal. There are eight of 
them here, five under European management and three under Indian, and the 
average stands somewhere near Rs. 6-8. The total, therefore, comes up to 
Rs. 23-12. Now what about interest on finance? What about profits 4 
Now, Sir, Sir Charles Innes has tried to impress upon the trade the necessity 
for reducing the price. Will he indicate the direction in which the reduction 
can be effected 2 Another statement the Honourable the Commerce Member 
made was that the Natal coal trade has cut prices, whereas the Indian trade 
has not. I do not know what authority he has for making that statement. 
If that be so, then I believe the case for a countervailing duty is unanswerable. 
Another piece of advice which the Honourable the Commerce Member has 
given to the trade is that the trade should combine and make determined 
eflorts to improve their lot. I am sure the trade will be very thankful to the 
Honourable Member for this advice, but I may point out that it is perfectly 
superfluous. The trade did not close down so many mines for the mere fun 
of it, or merely to add weight to my arguments in support of this Resolution. 
Now, Sir, I will leave the Honourable the Commerce Member at that. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Willson has assured us that he has been getting his 
dividends quite all right these years, Our congratulations to him on that 
circumstance. He advises the trade only to stick to the best quality, but 
he forgets the smaller undertakings that are already being closed down. On 
this point my Honourable friend Sir Campbell Rhodes stated that the small 
undertakings are uneconomic. I believe he would very much welcome the 
consummation under which all these smaller coalfields would be closed down, 
much to the benefit of the shareholders of the bigger coal concerns. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Willson representing in this House the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce as he does, has very faithfully reflected the views 
of Sir Willoughby Carey expressed at their Conference. Neither Sir, Sir 
Willoughby Carey nor my friend Mr. Willson has a word to say about the 
Bombay market ; they both cast longing glances at the ports of Singapore, 
Aden and other places, but do not very much care what happens to the 
Bombay market. 


Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Willson says that the effect of putting 
on this countervailing duty would be to raise prices, and that the only 
guarantee against soaring prices is foreign competition. I may assure my 
Honourable friend that it is not my desire to eliminate foreign competition 
together. My Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao has 
read out a long list of countries which export coal to India. I never suggested 
that we should put any high duty on coal brought from countries other than 
South Africa. So that the foreign competition would be there, and, if the 
circumstances to which my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao has referred,. which enable Welsh coal to sell cheaper at Bombay—if 
those circumstances continue, there is no reason why Welsh coal should not 
be able to beat Indian coal in the Indian market. So, there you have got 
that element of competition already. And I may remind him also that there 
is another factor which will come into play, and that is, the internal competi 
tion. If you make the position of the coal trade more favourable, surel the f 
will ensue competition among the various concerns. The coal trade e ‘a 
worked by a big combine operating throughout India. There are ied 
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concerns which will begin to compete with one another, and that certainly 
will have the effect—at least, it will tend to keep down prices, 


Now one last word. My Honourable friend Sir Campbell Rhodes says 
that it will affect the Budget. I do not know how it will, but perhaps he 
forgets that, if you place the coal trade on a satisfactory footing, you can 
surely expect a much larger return in the shape of income-tax from these 
concerns which would otherwise close down. That is a factor which I am 
sure my Honourable friend Sir Campbell Rhodes forgot to consider. 


With these words, Sir, I beg to place the Resolution before this House. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I will do Mr. Neogy this much 
justice—of all the speakers who have spoken in this debate he is the only 
one who has made any attempt to answer my real argument. My real argu- 
ment was that there was no occasion, there was no necessity, to put on this 
countervailing duty because the remedy lay in the hands of the coal trade 
itself ; and I strove to prove that argument by comparing the transport costs 
of Natal coal from Durban to Bombay—from the coalfields in Natal to Bombay, 
and the transport costs of Indian coal from Jherria to Bombay. And I proved 
there was an advantage in favour of Indian coal of Rs. 3 a ton from Jherria. 
Mr. Neogy has challenged those figures. He says that I did not take into 
account marine insurance, that I did not take into account finance, that I 
did not take into account profits, that I did not take into account Port Com- 
missioners charges. He has added on all those charges to the transport costs 
of Indian coal and he has proved that it costs Rs. 17-4 a ton to transport that 
Indian coal from Jherria to Bombay. But, Sir, he has forgotten that those 
charges equally have to be added on to the transport costs of South African 
coal. South African coal has to pay marine insurance, South African coal 
has to arrange for finance, South African coal expects a profit, South African 
coal has to pay Port Commissioners’ charges ; and it is exactly for that reason 
I missed out those things. I was comparing like with like, and this very clever 
red-herring which my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy has tried to lead across 
the trial Jeaves me entirely unaffected and also leaves my argument entirely 
unaffected. I claim that the argument I put forward in my first speech 
remains unchallenged by any speaker in this House. ; 


Now, Sir, let me take Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. Sir Purshotamdas 
stands before this Assembly as a late President of the Indian Merchants, 
Chamber and Bureau and as a businessman, and I must say that I derived 
very considerable comfort from his speech, because Sir Purshotamdas also 
made not the slightest attempt to meet any one of my arguments. It was 
perfectly obvious to me that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas knew that he had 
a very weak case and like so many people in that position he thought the only 
- way to meet me was not to tackle my arguments but to try to cast suspicion 
upon my facts. He laid great stress upon the fact that I had no information 
about the local price of coal in Durban. Of course I had not, Sir. Why 
should I have? I do not deny and I never have denied that the price of 
export coal in South Africa is lower than the price of coal in that country. 
(Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : “ What is the difference, Sir? ”) I clearly 
stated that the rail freight on coal from Hattingspruit to Durban for loca] 
consumption there was 12s. 11d. per ton ; and I also stated that the rail freight 
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on coal for export from Durban was only 6s. 4d. a ton. I pointed out that 
the difference was 6s. 7d. per ton and it is perfectly obvious to every one, I 
imagine, that the price of coal in Durban must be dearer by at any rate that 
amount than the price of coal exported. There is no mystery about it and 
no capital can be made out of it, because I thought the fact was so self-evident 
that I need not go into it. 


Again, Sir, both Mr. Neogy and Sir Purshotamdas have also drawn atten- 
tion to the difference in the figures for rebate. I had forgotten what Mr. 
Chadwick said at that meeting in August 1923. But here, again, my argument 
is unaffected. The whole of my argument was based on the net railway 
freight from Vryheid to Durban and [based my argument about transport 
charges upon that. Now, the rebate is the difference between the rate for 
export coal and the rate for coal for local consumption. Now, during the 
war the South African railways adopted a different policy from us. They 
raised their rates on coal for local consumption and for bunkers to a very 
high figure indeed ; but they maintained their rate for export coal practically 
at the same figure. Here are the figures taken from the Report of the General 
Manager of Railways and Harbours in South Africa. Before the war the rate 
was 4s. 114d. per ton of 2,000 Ibs. on export coal from Hattingspruit to Durban. 
In 1922 the rates had been raised to 5s. 7$d. per ton of 2,000 lbs. That is 
6s. 4d. per ton of 2,240 Ibs. Now, if you remember that the freight rates for 
local consumption were raised very high, that the rates for export coal were 
maintained at practically the same level, that accounts for the difference in 
the rates of rebate. But the whole of my argument was based upon the net 
freight rates from Hattingspruit to Durban. 


Then, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, in default of a better argument, 
proceeded to adopt that easy course which is always open to non-officials,. 
as stated by Sir Campbell Rhodes, of attacking the Government. He attacked 
the Railways. He told us that the whole of the coal industry had been 
paralysed by coal control. Sir, I can tell him this. If it had not been for the 
coal control, all the other industries in India would have been paralysed, and, 
when my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas goes back to 
Bombay, and when next time he attends a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, let him ask his co-directors what would 
have happened to the Tata Iron and Steel Company if it had not been for the: 
coal control. It is very easy now for him to say that all the troubles of the coal 
industry are due to the coal control. Sir, the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
would have been in very great trouble at this time if it had not been for the 
coal control, and so would all the other industries in India. 


Then, again, Sir, he used the very extraordinary argument, that the bad 
quality of Bengal coal is due to bad railway facilities. I must say I cannot 
follow the sequence of thought. But Sir, I will just say this. If railway 
facilities are so bad, why add to the difficulties of the railways by trying to 
encourage the people to send more and more coal to Bombay over those rail- 
ways ? Does not that prove my very point, the point that I have been trying 
to bring home not only to this House but algo to the coal trade that the whole 
solution of this problem lies in the coal trade reverting to the route we followed 
before the War, namely the part-rail and the part-sea route ? 
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I am getting a little tired, Sir, of these attacks on our railways in connec- 
tion with the coal trade. Let me say something about the coal trade itself. 
What is one of the root causes of all this trouble of railway facilities in the 
coal fields? It is this. We have in the Jharria field alone 600 collieries, 
of which 389 or 60 per cent. produce less than a thousand tons of coal per 
month, that is, less than 2 wagon loads a day. That is in the Jharria field 
alone. What does that mean to Railways? It means that they have to 
send pilot engines all over the fields, dropping a wagon here and a wagon there, 
because these little collieries are able to load only one or two wagons. Then 
again we have to collect these wagons, and sort them in the up direction and 
down direction and to various destinations. In Natal where they produce 
3 million tons against 10 million tons in the Jharria fields they have only 22 
collieries, of which only two have an output of less than a thousand tons. 
Consider and contrast the state of affairs in the Jharria fields. We have 
got 600 collieries, most of them very small, most of them below the real 
economic size. It reminds me about a conversation I had with my Honour- 
able friend Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao two or three days ago. Many 
years ago the Department of Industries.in Madras established a rice mill in 
the Tanjore district. It was a startling success. Within a very short time, 
there came into existence no less than 35 rice mills, not one of which could 
earn a living. Similarly, in the district from which Diwan Bahadur Rama- 
chandra Rao himself comes, he tells me that at this time there are no less than 
200 rice mills, not one of which works for more than two months a year. It 
is this multiplication of small collieries that causes all the trouble, and yet 
the Railways don’t do badly. Not only do we carry a heavy general trade 
through these coal fields along our railway lines, but on the East Indian Rail- 
way we shove out coal from the fields at the rate of 2,070 wagons a day, that 
is at the rate of 27 tons a minute; in addition to that we bring 2.070 empty 
wagons a day for entry. That means we take in and out of the coal fields 
something like 80 or 90 coal trains a day. There is a great deal said about 
the inefficiency of the railways. I think [ have shown that the real trouble 
in the coal fields is very largely the inefficiency of the industry—it is the 
multiplication of these small collieries. I do admit—and always have admitted 
—that during the war we fell behindhand with transport facilities as compared 
with the increase of coal production, but let me tell Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
that this question of improvement in transport facilities in the coal fields 
occupies the main part of the five-year programme both on the Kast Indian 
Railway and on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 


The Honourable the Pandit, Sir accused me, I understand, of having a 
cold heart, of having no national feeling in this matter. (Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya : “ Over this question.”) Sir, the difference between the 
Pandit and myself is not a difference of object ; it is merely a difference of 
method. We both—as I entirely agree,and as I have said before—we all 
~ of us agree here that we can wish for nothing more than that the Bengal coal 
trade should itself supply all the coal that India requires in our own parts 
and also build up a big export trade. Where the Honourable Pandit and 
myself differ is in the method by which we would arrive at this end. He 
recommends the method of a sort of intoxicant. This is the method of pro- 
tection. Well, Sir, I am not going to say anything about protection on this 
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occasions but I do say this that, if you can avoid protection, avoid it by all 
means. If you can get the same end by free trade, that is a very much better 
way to get it. Now that brings me back to what I have always maintained, 
which I have maintained throughout this debate 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : May I interrupt, Sir, to say that I do 
not want to take up the question of protection here. I want that the two 
persons who are to run the race should start with equal weights. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: As I said, Sir, I now come back 
to the point that I have striven to make all through this debate. It has been 
our policy ever since 1920 to try and drive this coal trade back from the all- 
rail route to Bombay to the part-sea, part-rail route. That policy, Sir, was 
endorsed by every Chamber of Commerce in India, including I may mention 
the Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau. I have shown, Sir, by figures, 
which have not been challenged by anybody in this House, I have shown, Sir, 
that if only the coal trade will revert to that route, they have an advantage 
over Natal coal in transport charges alone of not less than Rs. 3 per ton. I 
want to know why in these circumstances the trade cannot itself attack and 
reconquer this Bombay market, and I have had no answer. Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao states that it is a difficulty of shipping. That is not the case at all, Sir. 
The last figures I saw were that there were ten million tons of shipping laid 
up in the world. If only the shipping world could come to know that coal 
freights are offering in Calcutta we shall get back into eastern waters a thing 
which we very badly want—the old British tramp. If the coal trade adopt 
the methods I have suggested and if it reverts to this part-rail, part-sea route, 
then I fail to see any reason at all why it should not recapture this market 
without reducing its prices at all—though I think there is scope for reduction 
in their prices. I say also that, if after they have made a real effort to re- 
capture the market in Bombay, we are satisfied that they cannot do it, then 
the Government will be prepared to consider the putting of a small counter- 
vailing duty on South African coal. But that is a question for the future. 
The matter rests with the coal trade for the present and it is up to them to try 
to recapture this market by their own methods. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): May I ask 
the Honourable Member one question, Sir? How long will it take to recap- 
ture the coal trade if all the efforts which he has suggested are made 
thoroughly ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am afraid, Sir, I cannot give any 
very definite answer to that question. I can only say that within the last 
six weeks 4 steamers have gone, and at any rate 
these 4 steamers should give some indication of 
the progress they are making. 


Mr. President : The question is : 


4 P.M. 


“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in view of the 
recent depression in Indian Coal Trade, a countervailing duty be imposed on the South African 
Coal imported into India, to the extent of the indirect bounty enjoyed by it, inthe shape of 
rebate on railway freight under the provisions of section 8 (a) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 
(VIII of 1894), as amended and in pursuance of the policy indicated by the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission in paragraph 141 of their Report.” 


The motion was adopted by 77 votes against 39. 


———— 
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RESOLUTION RE ABOLITION OF THE COTTON EXCISE DUTY. 


Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I beg to move : 

‘“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take early steps 
to abolish the cotton excise duty as recommended by a majority of the Indian members on 


the Indian Fiscal Commission and to be pleased to direct the Tariff Board to further examine 
the question of protection to the Indian cotton mill industry at an early date.” 


Broadly speaking, Sir, the questions of the cotton excise duty and pro- 
tection are independent of each other and capable of discussion and exami- 
nation each on its own merits. I propose, therefore, to deal with them accord- 
ingly. 

First then I take the question of the abolition of the excise duty. From 
whichever point of view, political, economic or financial, this duty is viewed, 
one cannot help coming to the conclusion that the abolition of this impost 
is so imperative, that it cannot be effected a day too soon. In the age we are 
living in, Sir, political domination is sought to be utilised for economic domi- 
nation of the subject race and the levy of the cotton excise is an instance in 
point. | 

Whatever financial justification may now be urged for the continuance 
of this impost by the Treasury Benches, this duty is a standing emblem of 
India’s political subservience. It is not possible, Sir, for India to forget the 
history of this unfortunate impost, and the keen sense of injustice done to her 
by Britain. 


I shall not enter into the commercial policy of the British in India from 
very early times. But I may rest content with quoting the late Mr. Romesh 
Chandra Dutt’s observations : 

‘That the production of raw materials in India for British industries and the consump: 


tion of British manufactures in India were the twofold obiects of the early commercial policy 
of England.” 


The abolition of customs duty on’ British piece-goods in spite of their 
financial difficulties and consequent revenue considerations by the Govern- » 
ment of India, in the seventies, was in pursuance of that commerical policy. 
It-may be remembered, Sir, that the financial situation was not favourable 
for the sacrifice of revenue which the abolition of the duty entailed ; more- 
over that abolition dealt a blow to the whole scheme of general import duties ; 
yet the Government of India repealed the cotton import duties at the instance 
of the British manufacturer. When, therefore, in the nineties, the deprecia- 
tion in the sterling value of the rupee forced the Government of India to 
impose customs duties on cotton goods, the imposition of a countervailing 
excise duty was but a necessary corollary of the policy followed till then. 


When this excise duty was first imposed, there was a chorus of just protest 
against it. The whole of India stood as one man in opposing it. The Indian 
National Congress condemned it; and last but not least the Government 
of India as then constituted, long before the days of the Moreley-Minto reforms, 
also entered their protest against this levy. Mr. Playfair, representing non- 
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official European interests in the Supreme Council, observed then ae the 
taxation proposed was, first, an interference with an industry which the hisba! 
ment have every interest to encourage in order to reduce pauperism, sp : 
secondly, an enhancement of the cost of a necessity to the poor throughou 
India. He added : 

“ Bach of these objections is weighty in itself but taken together they form a menace to 
an industry that, at all events, is deserving of consideration, if it is not entitled, as the Honour- 
able Mr. Westland has admitted, to the fostering care of the Government of India. It is mi 
of those industries to which the members of the Famine Commission referred as helping towards 


a solution of the difficulties, that must arise with the recurrence of times of famine if the people 
of this country continue to be wholly or even principally dependent upon agricultural pursuits. 


Sir, even when it was subsequently proved by experience, as was urged 
from the very beginning, that there was little or practically no competition 
between Lancashire and India, the excise duty was still maintained in the 
teeth of all opposition because Lancashire, as the late Mr. Gokhale said, was 
uneasy at the progress “ the mill industry had made in this country and 
wanted to handicap that industry in regard to its further progress.” When- 
ever the question of these duties was raised, the Lancashire philanthropist 
is seen jumping up with all his solicitude for the Indian masses. But when 
during the war, prices of cloth were soaring and India was on the verge of a 
cloth famine, it was the Indian cotton millowner who came forward to supply 
standard cloth to the masses of this country at a price fixed by Government. 
Government could neither ask Lancashire nor Japan, to reduce their prices 
for the benefit of the Indian consumer. 

Cotton excise came to be imposed upon us not because the interests of 
India required it, not because the Government of India wanted it, but because 
Lancashire thought that its interests required it and the Secretary of State 
dictated it. The ostensible reason for the levy was the protective character 
of the proposed customs duty, which offended against the so-called free trade 
policy of Britain. India may have been crying herself hoarse for protection ; 
but then had she any right to determine for herself what was best in her 
interests ? The trustee was there 6,000 miles away to safeguard her interests. 
We could not be put in mind more eloquently of the stern reality of our state 
of subjection and of our trustee’s angle of vision. 


The matter, Sir does not rest there. The Indian National Congress year 
after year continued its protests; so also did various Indian commercial 
interests. In fact-all classes of people were united in their demand for the 
repeal of this iniquitous and highly objectionable impost. All Indian Members, 
excepting one official Indian, were unanimous in supporting Mr. (now Sir) 
Maneckji Dadabhoy’s motion in the Imperial Legislative Council in 1911 for 
its repeal. A scrutiny of the division will show the diversity of interests that 
had combined in urging the abolition of the excise duty ; and who could 
accuse the late Mr. Gokhale or the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
of either being pro-capital’st or of not having the interests of the masses at 
heart ? But this expression of the united voice of all classes of people unfor- 
tunately fell absolutely flat on the Government of India. 


The Government of Lord Hardinge however became alive to the baneful 
effect of the cotton excise duty and His Lordship declared the intention of the 
Government of India to abolish the duty as soon as financial considerations 
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permitted. The declaration in 1916 was no doubt a palliative to the long- 
standing grievance. It is 8 years now since that declaration was made, and 
it is a pity that one has yet to move a Resolution to ask the Government to 
take action. I ask, Sir, is it politically sagacious to add to the sense of subor- 
dination, injustice and resentment? That the Indian cotton excise duty 
cannot be defended or justified on any grounds was also accepted by the 
Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey when in charge of the Finance portfolio. 
He observed during the Budget discussion of March 1922: 


“TI will admit all the theoretical arguments against the cotton duty. I admit that it has 
also an unhappy history. I admit that in itself it is not a good tax, because it is a tax on pro- 
duction and not on profits. But I say let us have this tax if it is only for six months until the 
Fiscal Commission can give us a scientific readjustment which will give us money without repro- 
ducing the undesirable incidence of the present tax.” 


These words, Sir, gave us hope that Government were in earnest to remedy 
the wrong without delay. Four times six months have, however, passed 
since he made that statement. The Fiscal Commission, after a very elaborate 
and costly inquiry made its recommendations unanimously condemning the 
cotton excise duty and advising Government “to clean the slate.’ The 
majority of the Indian members on the Commission recommended its imme- 
diate abolition in the following words : 


** In the interests of India’s national self-respect it is in our opinion essential that the duty 
should be abolished at once . 4 . The imposition of cotton excise duties is one of the 
principal causes of estrangement between the two countries, England and India. Farsighted 
statesmanship demands that this cause should be removed. The Indian sentiment on the 
question is decisive. The evidence placed before us conclusively proved this. It would be 
unwise to deal with the question by resorting to expedients which will not be acceptable to 
the Indian people. The best mode of promoting cordial relations and better understanding 
between the peoples of the two countries is boldly to face the problem and in a spirit of political 
sagacity to abolish the cotton excise duty at once.” 


But, Sir, the official psychology is a puzzle to me when I find the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member saying a few months after : 


** However authoritative the report of the Fiscal Commission may be, that report cannot 
and does not relieve the Government of its responsibility.” 


From this it will be clear that every time pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Government they have found some pretext or other to evade the aboli- 
tion of this impost. What I say is further amply borne out by Sir Charles 
Tnnes’ reply to my question saying : 

‘“'The Government examined the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission in regard 


to the cotton excise duty and came to the conclusion that the immediate abolition of the duty 
was not a practical proposiiion.” 


What impression does this convey to an impartial observer about Government's 
sincerity and honesty of purpose? In 1916 a declaration is made, in 1921 
a Commission is appointed to inquire into the fiscal policy of the Government 
of India; that Commission after elaborate inquiry makes a unanimous and 
considered recommendation for the abolition of the Cotton Excise duty ; in 
1922, during the progress of the Commission’s inquiry the Finance Member 
urged the continuance of the duty only for a few months; in 1923 respon- 
sible members of Government give unambiguous and definite hopes of an early 
abolition of the duty ; and in ‘1924 abolition of the duty is said to be not “a 
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practical proposition.” This is to say the least a camouflage and playing 
with the strong feelings of the people and solemn pledges of Government. 
So I urge, Sir, that the existing cotton excise duty ought to go at once. 

Even if we look at this duty from the standpoint of the accepted principle 
of taxation, the levy of this duty cannot be supported. 

In its inception, the cotton excise duty was not levied for revenue consi- 
derations. The profession then was that the levy was necessary to counteract 

is the protective effect of customs duty. The 
are ' principle of protection has now been accepted not 

only here but also ‘n England which is taking measures to protect its dyestufis 
and other industries from foreign competition. Hence it cannot lie in the 
mouth of the Government of India to support the maintenance of this duty 
on the ground of counteracting the protective character, if any, of the customs 
duty raised solely for revenue purposes, and, to be fair to the Government 
of India, I must acknowledge that they do not now attempt to justify the 
levy on that ground. Whatever the ground at the inception, after the declara- 
tion of 1916, they seem to rest their case practically on financial considerations 
alone. It is rather distressing to find, Sir, that an unjust impost is levied 
and different reasons are pleaded at different times suitable to the occasion. 
Sir, even if you look at this duty purely from revenue considerations, I submit 
it is entirely unjustifiable. Cloth is an article of universal consumption and 
the levy therefore must press disproportionately upon the poorer classes of 
the community. I say this on the authority of the late Mr. Gokhale. While 
supporting Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s motion for the repeal of cotton excise, 
he observed : 


** Even from the financial standpoint the duties are objectionable. I contend, Sir, that 
the main burden of these duties falls on the poorest classes of this country. Normally the duties 
fallonthe consumer. They do not fall on the producer except in abnormal circumstances.” 


We do not find a parallel of such a tax in any country of the world. Even 
when England had to raise revenues by high tarifis during the war, it was not 
considered necessary to levy any excise duty on piece-goods. Hence it is, 
Sir, that the majority of Indian members on the Fiscal Commission urge that 
the real remedy to put Imperial finance on a sound basis is to take immediate 
measures to fill the reservoir of India’s national wealth from which State 
revenue can be easily drawn. The best way to replenish the reservoir is to 
stimulate industrial development by a policy of protection. After citing 
the instances of protectionist countries they recommended that the real 
remedy is to improve the economic condition of India by promoting its indus- 
trial development and not by imposing excise duties on local manufac- 
tures. 


This takes me, Sir, to the second part of my resolution which aiso presents 
another phase of the case for the abolition of cotton excise. The recent world 
war has shown how essential it is for every country to be absolutely self-con- 
tained with regard to her necessities. There need be, therefore, no two opinions 
that India ought to be able to produce all the cloth required for her home 
consumption. But India can produce to-day only 40 per cent. of her needs. 
It is said in certain quarters that the Indian mill industry does not require 
protection as it is found to be steadily growing without it. Growth there has 
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been, but the test is in the pace of it. Look at the achievement of America 
and Japan. We have the natural advantages in raw materials which America 
has. Still during the past 30 years (1892 to 1922), the increase of spindles 
in India is 3,900,000 as against 21,600,000 in America and the increase in looms 
is 109,000 as against 338,000 in America. We have further to remember 
that the population of America is one-third that of India. Take again the 
case of Japan. She has to import the raw materials from India and outside 
and she lacks the vast market that we have at our door. Yet Japan which 
had only 38,000 spindles and 5,000 looms in 1892 claimed 4,500,000 spindles 
and 61,000 looms working day and night in 1922. This means Japan has 
9,000,000 spindles and 122,000 looms working ten hours a day as in India. 
The strides made by Japan become still more marked when we remember 
that the population of Japan is only a sixth of that of India. Both America 
and Japan have practically secured their home markets against foreign com- 
petitors and now manufacture largely for exports. These results could not 
have been achieved but for active protective measures. The mill industry 
has been growing in India for more than 60 years and we are barely able to 
meet 40 per cent. of our normal requirements. At this rate of progress, it 
will take us well nigh a century to clothe our own people, even if their require- 
ments remain what they are to-day. 


I ask this House whether it would feel satisfied at this rate of progress ? 
Sir, the natural advantages which India possesses give us an additional reason 
why the industry ought to be developed as early as possible, by at least re- 
moving all clogs like the excise duty, and the high duty on mill stores and 
machinery. The absence of protection has resulted in the imroads on our 
market by Japan. It had practically no exports of cloth to India till 1909- 
1910, while its annual average of exports to India for the five years 1918-19 
to 1922-23 comes to 135,000,000 yards. Japan has already secured its home 
market against foreigners by a tariff wall of 20 per cent. duty on cloth on an 
average and still higher duty on yarn. Even America with all her natural 
resources and efficiency has thought fit to protect its textile industry by an 
import duty of 40 per cent. while the Government of India are complacently 
thinking of its temporary financial needs of the day. I make bold to say, 
Sir, that in these days of world competition no truly nationai Government 
would have treated this foremost and essential industry in the manner the 
Government of India have been doing. 


Even nearer home, we find our neighbours, the premier Indian States 
of Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and Gwalior actively giving all possible facili- 
ties and fostering the textile industry within their territories. There is neither 
a super-tax, nor a high rate of income-tax as in British India and the States 
have made concessions by offering capital free of or at a nominal rate of interest, 
by free grants of land, ete. Do the Government of India wish that the centre 
~ of gravity of the textile industry should be shifted to the Indian States making 
British India the poorer to that extent ? 


Again, due to want of industrial development, India has to export her 
raw materials and import manufactured goods. This results not only in 
congestion in agricultural employment, but further causes a huge annual. 
drain of over 60 crores of rupees. 


we 
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From any point of view you look at the industry, you cannot but feel that 
it deserves special attention and encouragement. India can ill afford to wait 
for an indefinite length of time and leave the industry’to attain its full height 
at the present snail speed. But, though I may strongly desire protection 
for the industry to bring about an early consummation of making India self- 
sufficient in her primary needs, all that I urge by the second part of my Resolu- 
tion is an early inquiry into the matter. As the Government of India have 
already accepted the principle of protection, I need not take up the time of 
this House in establishing the desirability of an investigation to apply that 
principle to the Indian textilé industry ? 

Sir, before I close, I may be permitted to meet some objections usually 
advanced against the repeal of the cotton excise impost. It is said that the 
existing import duty already protects Indian cotton mills. Sir, I am not 
prepared to accept this contention. Our import duties are purely revenue 
duties and have been imposed without an inquiry into the protective require- 
ments of our industries. They do not imply “any policy that will inspire 
confidence and encourage enterprise.”’ So long as this essential is wanting, 
a high revenue tariff can never develop any industry as a protective tariff, 


high or low, would do. 


It has been suggested, Sir, that if the duty is repealed, it will go to swell 
the pockets of the industrialists and the consumer will be where he is. This 
suggestion loses sight of the fact that the excise duty is levied on production 
and its effect is to increase the manufacturing charges by about 9 per cent. 
Now what is the natural corollary when these charges are done away with ? 
‘The cost of production is lowered and to that extent the article tends to sell 
cheaper and the consumer benefits. Assuming, however, that the millowner 
benefits, the higher profits will naturally induce more capital and lead to a 
quicker development of the industry, which in turn will benefit the State, the 
country and the consumer. The State will get additional revenue, the country 
will get the benefits of fuller industrial development and the consumer will 
get the benefit of keener competition among home producers. It will be clear, 

therefore, that the advantage to the millowners, if any, will be small and for a 
comparatively short period. 

It is urged by some that whatever the case for a repeal of excise duties, 
when the customs duty stood at 34 per cent., the raising of the customs duty 
to 11 per cent. has taken the wind out of my sail. I have, in part, already 
replied to this objection so far as the objection suggests the protective character 
of our customs tariff. If, however, all the various taxes that the Indian mills 
have to pay are taken into consideration, the total tax borne by the Indian 
mills is not 34 per cent. ad valorem on the cloth but it works out somewhere 
at 10 per cent. In fact, the industry has to pay something like 5 per cent. 
taxes more than any other industries in India. When we consider the climatic 
and various other disadvantages under which Indian cotton mills have to 
work, the burden becomes greater than that borne by the importer. On the 
other hand the Japanese enjoy the benefit of lesser taxation, cheap female 
labour, long working hours, State aid in the form of loans at nominal rates 
of interest and specially low freight rates. 

Another argument likely to be advanced is the effect of the repea! of the 
cotton excise duty on the handloom industry. I may assure this House that 
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I yield to none in my desire to see a happy India with its cottage industries, 
the foremost being handloom weaving ; and if it is desired to attain that end 
by stopping altogether competition with the power loom industry, I shall not 
stand in the way by taking up the cudgels on behalf of the Indian mill industry. 
But, if you honestly and sincerely believe in the cottage industry of hand 
spinning and weaving, raise the tariff wall on all the foreign piece-goods brought 
into India so high as to prevent their imports ; and then think of an equally 
high countervailing duty on Indian mills. But if Government had really 
the interests of the hand loom weaver at heart they would not have levied 
an import duty on yarns. One of the immediate objectives of the cotton 
excise Impost on cloth was to permit Lancashire to compete with Indian cloth 
of low counts. Jt has failed to achieve that object and to profess to have it 
now in the interest of the handloom industry is, to say the least, not honest. 
The Fiscal Commission also does not ask for the continuance of excise to 
protect the handloom industry, but suggests better means which Government, 
to my knowledge, have not yet adopted. 

I hope Government will accept the proposition I have placed before the 
House to-day. If, however, they raise the plea of financial considerations 
I say, Sir, that the key of a satisfactory solution of the plea is in their own 
hands. They are experts and possess necessary intimate knowledge to advise 
the House as to the proper ways and means. The Honourable Finance Member 
may yet question me as to how I propose to meet the deficit of Rs. 1? crores 
that may be caused by the abolition of the cotton excise duty. With due 
deference to the Honourable Member, I submit, Sir, that his estimate of the 
receipts is too optimistic. The tendency of cloth prices is downwards and the 
volume of business is also smaller. There is every likelihood of a lesser produc- 
tion due to short time work and stoppages, etc. The output. therefore, being 
smaller in bulk and value, the receipt from excise will also be much lower 
than what they have been during the last three years. We must remember 
that the pre-war receipt used to be between Rs. 40 to 45 lakhs. Since then 
there has been an increase of only about 25 per cent. in the productive capacity 
of the industry. To cover this deficit whatever it may be I would ask the 
House to press for retrenchment. I may be also permitted to state that in 
1861, which was a year of deficit, financial considerations did not deter Govern- 
ment from reducing the duty on imported yarns at the behest of Lancashire. 
They had in subsequent years to remove the duty on yarn and cloth, and lastly 
on all imported goods, though they did retain the tax on the poor man’s salt. 
In 1896, when they imposed the excise tax on mill cloth and freed imported 
yarns from all taxes, the measure resulted in a loss of about half a crore of 
rupees. For some years past, the Government have been foregoing their 
considerable opium revenue for the uplift of China. These instances show, 
Sir, that where there is a will there isa way. And, therefore, all that is wanted 
is a sincere and honest desire on the part of the Government to do away with 
the cotton excise duty. I refuse to believe that Government which could 
find out the ways and means for making a gift of a hundred and fifty crores 
to the Home Government or of raising a revenue of 50 crores to meet their 
growing expenditure is at the end of their resources when they are called upon 
to forego a comparatively small amount of revenue from an admittedly inequit- 
able impost like cotton excise. 
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In conclusion, I urge, Sir, that the claims to protection of the premier 
Indian industry which I have the honour to represent in this House should 
be considered without any further delay. I also claim that the excise duty 
ought to be immediately abolished, because— 


(1) it was never levied to further India’s interest ; 

(2) it has very humiliating and unpleasant associations ; 

(3) 

(4) its abolition was solemnly pledged by His Majesty’s highest repre- 
sentative in India ; 

(5) the promise of its abolition has been reiterated by responsible 
representatives of the Government of India ; 


it has been condemned by official, non-official and expert opinion ; 


(6) it has been a clog on the normal progress of the industry, and 


(7) last but not the least, it is a standing emblem of India’s subjection 
and an insult to our national sense of self-respect. 


With these words, Sir, I commend the Resolution for the acceptance of 
this Honourable House. 


Mr. R. D. Bell (Bombay: Nominated Official): I have, as an official, 


special reasons for being interested in the Indian. textile industry, and I wish 
to treat the subject a little more broadly than did the Honourable Mover 
and to refer more specially to one branch of the industry with which he dealt 
somewhat sketchily. A question of this kind must be considered from what 
the Honourable the Finance Member described during the Budget debate as 
a national point of view. Within that national point of view I agree that the 
subject must also be looked at from a protectionist point of view, that is to 
say, in so far as protection has been recognised as a policy by this Assembly. 
From this aspect, I hope we shall get rid of one argument which was put 
forward by the Honourable Mover. This duty is no longer a countervailing 
duty and I do not suppose that any one in this House would have any hesita- 
tion as to his vote if the idea was that the excise duty was to be continued 
as a countervailing duty. I know that there is an argument that its political 
history cannot be forgotten, but to that I shall come later. The duty is a 
revenue duty. It is also in one of its aspects a protective duty, and it is this 
aspect which I wish specially to bring to the notice of the House. In doing 
so, I should like to say at the outset that, while I look at the figures to some 
extent in opposition to arguments of the Honourable Mover, I should like 
to express my sympathy, and no doubt, the sympathy of the House, with the 
mill industry in its present position. There is no doubt that the mill industry 
is passing through a critical time. It does no good to say that this time will 
pass away. If you look at the experience of other countries, and in particular 
of Lancashire, it is very difficult to say how long this critical time will last. 
But against that must be set the causes of this crisis, and again I think there 
will be no doubt on the part of the House when they put it down to the high 
price of cotton. In other words, the last remedy which ought to be sought 
for the mill industry at the present moment is an increase in the price of 
cotton piecegoods. What is wanted for the resuscitation of the industry is 
not an increase but a very large decrease in the price of cotton piece-goods 
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through a reduction in the price of cotton. In order to get a proper view 
of the whole of the textile industry in India, in which I include the hand-loom 
industry as well as the mill industry, I should like to explain first to the House 
what is the consumption position. I do not think it is necessary to go further 
back than the year 1896-97 when the excise duty was first introduced on its 
present basis and [ shall try to make statistics as brief as possible. They 
are very dull and it is very difficult to put the case concisely before the House 
without the use of graphs. But if we begin with the year 1896-97 we shall 
see clearly what the effects on consumption, on mill production, on handloom 
production and on imports have.been during the existence of the excise duty. 
To some extent the figures are confused by war conditions after the year 
1913-14 and again by post-war conditions and I shall therefore try to separate 
the figures for war and post-war periods from those for pre-war periods as far 
as possible. With the mill industry itself there is fortunately little difficulty 
in presenting the picture because that industry has, year after year, steadily 
increased its output. That is not so with imports. They vary from year 
to year and it is not a fair comparison to take the figures in any one year and 
compare them with the figures of any other year. So, as a rule, I shall take 
the averages of five years in discussing imports and the output of the hand- 
looms. Now one curious and very important feature of the whole position is 
the increase of consumption in India of piece-goods. I do not know that 
this fact is always fully recognised. One hears so much about the growing 
poverty of the people that an impression may be left on Members that increas- 
ing imports must mean diminishing production in India, but it is not so. I 
find that, over the 20 years following the introduction of the excise duty, 
the consumption of piece-goods for the five years ending 1915-16 was 52 per 
cent. higher than it had been 15 or 20 years before. I admit that the figure 
of 52 per cent. is probably on the high side because the imports into India of 
cotton piece-goods in the two years before the war were abnormally high and 
were probably not fully consumed. If we take the later figures I find that 
in the three years ending 1922-23 the consumption was 30 per cent. higher 
than it was 20 years earlier and that for the last five years ending 1922-23 it 
was 19 per cent. higher, so that undoubtedly the consumption of Indian piece- 
goods in the last 25 years or so has increased by probably as much as 30 per 
cent. 

Mr. A. Rangaswamijlyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): What about hand woven goods ? 


Mr. R. D. Bell: I shall come to these. This consumption includes 
imported piece-goods, mill made piece-goods and hand woven goods. Now 
the reason why there appears to have been a falling off in consumption in 
recent years as compared with the five years ending 1915-16 is that imports 
have in these later years very greatly diminished. I find that in the last five 
years imports were 40 per cent. lower than they were during the 5 years com- 
mencing with 1896-97 and were 55 per cent. lower than during the two pre- 
war years. I should just like for the moment to put against these figures of 
decrease in imports the figures for the increased mill production in India. 
The Indian mill production in 1922-23,—I am speaking now of cloth, not 
yarn,—was 389 per cent. more than it was in 1896-97, during which period 
imports decreased by 40 per cent. Probably the increase might have been 
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even greater but for the difficulties in importing machinery and other plant 
during the war. But even if we take the period up to 1915-16—and I take 
this period because it was during this period that imports increased more or 
less steadily—if we take the twenty years ending 1915-16 we find that the 
mill production of cloth in India increased over four quinquennia by 252 
per cent. against an increase of 29 per cent. in imports, consumption at the 
same time having apparently increased by 52 per cent. Well, Sir, with these 
general remarks on the consumption position, the marked decrease in imports 
in recent years and the very large increase in Indian mill production I shall 
pass on to the position of the hand-loom industry. There is a very common 
impression that the cottage crafts of India are dying crafts and I have myself 
received the most extraordinary estimates of the position of the hand-loom 
industry. I have heard it suggested that its output is probably 2 per cent. 
of the mill industry. During the Budget debate Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, in describing the harm which he alleged had been done to the material 
progress of India by British administration, referred to the fact that piece- 
goods had been imported from India up to the year 1815. I think he said 
that India had been an exporter to England up to the year 1815. He did 
not put against that fact this one, that the exports of Indian piece-goods 
by sea in the last five years have averaged 162 million yards with another 
32 million yards exported by land. But I think the popular estimate of the 
position of the hand-loom industry may be inferred from a note in a book 
written on this very fiscal question by a Professor of Economics. I am sorry 
to say that he belongs to Bombay, so I will not give his-name. But in this 
book in discussing this very question he says, referring to the year 1882: 


“It could have been argued that some protection to the Indian handloom industry 
existed, but it is well known that by this time (1882) this industry had ceased to be of any 
importance.”’ 


Well, Sir, all I can say is that 14 years after 1882, in the five years beginning 
1896-97 the hand-looms of India consumed exactly 24 times as much yarn 
as the mills of India. I think that will give Honourable Members a very 
good idea of the importance of the hand-loom industry. When the excise 
duty was imposed the hand-looms consumed exactly 24 times as much yarn 
as the mills. 1909-10 was the first year in which the mill consumption of yarn 
exceeded that of the hand-loom, and it was not really till after 1915-16 that 
the mill production finally exceeded that of the hand weaver ; and the reason 
why in the year 1916-17 the mill industry shot ahead in production so very 
much was this, that owing to the cessation of imports there was a greater 
demand for mill cloth, the mills used a great deal more of their own yarn 
and there was no yarn for the Indian hand-loom weaver to enable him to reap 
the benefit of the exceptional war conditions which prevailed. Now these 
figures are not just catch figures. I have worked out the consumption of yarn 
by hand-looms for every quinquennium since 1896-97 and I may say that 
the figures are probably amongst the most accurate statistics in India. We 
know exactly the weight of yarn which is imported by sea and the amount 
which is re-exported, and we know very accurately the figures, which are 
published monthly, of the production of yarn by Indian mills, and we know 
the consumption of yarn in Indian mills. What is left over from the mills 
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and what is not re-exported from the imports goes to the hand-loom weaver, 
less 10 per cent. which is used for miscellaneous purposes ; that 10 per cent.. 
is probably however covered by hand-spinning which still persists in some 
parts of the country. I have mentioned that in the quinquennium beginning 
1896-97 the hand-looms consumed 2} times as much yarn as the mills. I 
have also mentioned that since the year 1896-97 the production of cloth in 


the mills has increased by 389 per cent. One might rashly infer from that. 


that the hand-loom industry is declining, but that is very far from being the 
case. I find that in the first quinquennium the hand-looms consumed 1,058 
million pounds of yarn, in the second 1,156, in the third 1,294, and in the fourth 
1,546. So that in four successive quinquennia the hand-looms increased 
their output by 30 per cent. Now, the point which I want to impress on the 
House is that this was done under the benefit of a 34 per cent. protective duty 
for the hand-loom. It is quite impossible not to take account of the hand- 
loom industry in considering the textile industry of India. Even to-day 


although the hand-loom weaver suffered a good deal during the war, I find 


that during the last 3 years the consumption of yarn by the mills was only 
one-sixth more than what was available for the hand-looms. Now I should 
like to sum up these facts, Sir. They are—mill production since 1896-97 
has increased 389 per cent. ; hand-loom production has increased by certainly 
more than 30 per cent. and if the figures of the last three years are taken 
it may be 50 per cent. but not more ; and during the last seven years imports 
have greatly diminished : the figures for imports last year were the highest 
for six years and they were something like 24 per cent. less than the average 
of the five years beginning 1896-97. At the present time the consumer in 
India therefore relies on three sources of supply—Indian mills, Indian hand- 
looms, and foreign imports—and at the present time these three sources of 
supply are by no means unequal. Now, before anything is done to remove 
the protective duty in favour of the hand-loom I consider that the interests 
of this industry should be considered ; and before anything is done to protect 
the mill industry it is obvious that the interests of the consumer, who wishes 


to have his third source of supply from abroad kept open to him till the local 


industry can meet his requirements, must also be considered. Is there any 


reason why, as regards the hand-loom industry, the existing state of affairs 


should now be disturbed ? I said at the beginning of my remarks that there 
was a political argument in the case of the excise duty, that although it was 


admitted that it was no longer a countervailing duty there was a political 


reason behind its existence. Well, Sir, there is a very much more important 
political argument behind the maintenance of the hand-loom. You cannot 


regard an industry of this kind entirely in terms of production. The evil of 


abolishing cottage industries would be equivalent to what would occur in my 
own province if you replaced the peasant proprietor by the large landlord. I 
hope that this aspect of the question will not be lost upon the House. There 
are many Members here who have interests which impinge very directly on 
those of the mill industry. I should like to point out, at the same time, that 
the mill industry itself is interested in maintaining the hand-loom industry. 
It provides it with an enormous market for yarn. Some years after I came 
out to India there was great gloom in Bombay over the loss of the China yarn 


market, but the increased exports by sea of Indian cloth and the increased 
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consumption of yarn by Indian hand-looms since that market was lost have, 
I have calculated, almost made up for its loss. 

There is one amendment, Sir, to which I should like very briefly to refer. 
There is a proposal to refer the question to the Tariff Board. Well, in principle 
I have absolutely nothing to say against that amendment. But only a very 
short time ago there was a Committee which made some rather scathing 
remarks on the references which were made by the Government of India 
to Committees and Commissions. The Tariff Board is not a cheap institution, 
it cannot do its work efficiently if there is mistise of it and if cases are sent 
to it which are not established prima facie. Otherwise in principle I see no 
objection whatever to the proposal. But on grounds of economy and cost 
I think that the supporters of this Resolution should convince the House that 
there is a case which is worth inquiry. 


I should like, before concluding, to press again upon the House the 
importance of the cottage industries. The hand-loom industry does not 
stand by itself. I will just give one instance. There is attached to it a very 
large village dyemg industry. I asked all the large importers of dyes in 
Bombay what their estimates were, and they told me that the village dyers 
of India consume from five times to ten times the amount of dyes which is 
used by all the factories and mills in India put together. That is commercial 
opinion, Sir. There are no statistics to show exactly how much goes to the 
one and how much goes to the other. In Bombay city we have still the hand- 
loom weaver plying his shuttle under the very shadow of the mills, and in all 
provinces he is a great factor in the economic position. In Madras there are 
174,000 hand-looms, and in a province like Bihar and Orissa as much as 40 
per cent. of the total requirements of the province are produced on hand- 
looms. That, Sir, is a very interesting fact because, as far as I can make out, 
Bihar and Orissa appears to be a peculiarly poor province if its consumption 
of cotton cloth per head of population is taken into account. It was estimated 
about 5 years ago that the all-India average consumption of cotton cloth was 
Rs. 6 per head, while in Bihar and Orissa it is only Rs. 3-4. Now we think 
that in a province of that kind there is an enormous market for mill-made 
piecegoods, and yet the province itself produces 40 per cent. of its own require- 
ments on its own hand-looms. I have been constrained to make these remarks 
because the hand-loom weaver is not vocal, and I was afraid that, unless I 
rose, he might even be voiceless. It is a fact, Sir, that at all events he is vote- 
less, and this fact, I have noticed, sometimes makes a difference in this 
Assembly. (Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : “ He has plenty of votes in my 
district.””) {am glad to hear that ; but it is not merely a question of produc- 
tion and economics, it is a political question. Here we have an industry and 
with it there are other allied industries which are peculiarly suited to the 
sentiments, the customs and the caste habits of the Indian. He very much 
prefers the hardship—there are hardships—but he very much prefers the 
hardships of village life and a cottage craft to the undoubted evils which 
accompany industrialism in this country ; and one of the worst evils of the 
industrial system in large Indian cities is its disintegrating influence on the 
family life of the workman. Now the family life is not impaired but it is 
actually strengthened by the circumstances in which an industry like the 
hand-loom industry continues to exist in this country. 
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Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 
about the reimposition of the import duty on cotton yarn which has an entirely 
opposite effect. 


Mr. R. D. Bell: My friend Mr. Dumasia refers to the import duty on 
cotton yarn. That, Sir, is rather outside the scope of this Resolution. I 
quite admit that it would be to the great benefit of the hand-loom weaver 
if it were abolished, and I can give a great many interesting facts in support 
of that statement, but it is quite outside the scope of this Resolution. I 
notice that the Fiscal Commission recommended that while the question 
of protection for the mill industry should be referred to a Tariff Board, nothing 
whatever should be considered in the shape of protection for the unfortunate 
hand-loom weaver. Now, Sir, why is this so? Why should we consider 

the establishment of fresh protection for an industry which is growing at an 
extraordinary pace, and refuse to consider from the point of view of the hand- 
loom weaver, not the imposition of fresh taxes for the maintenance of his craft 
but merely the maintenance of the existing form of protection. 


Mr. K. ©. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir 
I move: 


“‘That the debate on this Resolution be adjourned til)the September session of the 
Assembly.”’ ; 


The House will realize that if we adopt this Resolution it is not likely that 
the Government will give effect to it during the next financial year. - More- 
over, I think I am right when I say that the House is anxious to reach the 
other Resolutions that follow the present one. These are briefly my reasons 
for making this motion. 


Mr. President : Motion moved : 


‘“‘ That the further consideration of this Resolution be adjourned.” 


Mr. W. S. J. Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I beg to oppose the motion moved by my friend, Mr. Neogy. 
It has been said in this House two or three times recently, that there has 
been some discourtesy on the part of Government in not letting us know their 
intentions. I wish to raise my protest against a similar discourtesy or lack 
of courtesy, which has been very pronounced lately, on the part of a non- 
official party. I, Sir, come to this House as the representative of commerce. 
I took a lot of trouble to study the Budget from a purely commercial point 
of view. I wished to address you, Sir, but I was not fortunate in catching 
your eye ; had I done so, Sir Basil Blackett would not have been able to say 
that only three people addressed themselves to the practical part of the 
Budget. 

Now we know this motion for the abolition of the cotton duties has been 
on the paper for a very long time. It was ballotted for by Mr. Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai, he has won his position in the ballot, and I submit, Sir, it is a fair 
thing that he should be given his right. It is not fair to him or to us to give 
us all the trouble of studying the question and being prepared to discuss 1t and 
then to find that on a sudden motion from Mr. Neogy from behind me we are 
asked to dispense with the whole thing. (The Honourable Sar Malcolm Hailey ? 
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“ Because they have no case.”) That may be your view, Sir. Now, Sir, we 
had further reason to believe that we were going to discuss this matter to-day, 
because there had been a large number of amendments tabled. Is that fair 4 
In the same way, I ask Pandit Motilal Nehru, was it fair when there were a 
great number of motions on the Budget tabled, to then suddenly wipe out the 
whole discussion 2. (The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : “ Because they had 
no case then.”) Never mind that: they may have no case, but if I have a 
better one I would like to urge it. Also I would just like to say a few words 
about the protection of minorities. If a minority wants to speak as Mr. 
Lalbhai does, why should it be stopped, why should the Resolution be choked 
out merely because a somewhat larger section of the House always wishes to 
address itself to mere political issues and get away from the part which interests ’ 
me most, namely, the commercial part? I submit that if political issues 
are to be raised and discussed—and I have not the slightest desire to stop 
them—the proper way to do it is to table a Resolution, but not to eternally 
drag this political argument into every practical issue that comes up. Had 
we been able to discuss the Budget from the practical point of view, we should 
have been able to discuss a great many things in it ; we should have been able 
to discuss this Resolution (cotton excise duties), all these things would have 
come in under the Budget. I only wish to speak, Sir, at the present time in 
regard to Mr. Neogy’s adjournment motion. I do not wish to address myself 
now to the main motion, beéause there are some amendments, which I would - 
very much prefer to speak on. So, if you will allow me to confine myself 
now to Mr. Neogy’s present amendment and call your attention to the fact 
that he himself has one down on the amendment list (Laughter), No. 5, I 
would be content, Sir, to record my protest now, and I would ask your per- 
mission to speak later on, if I wish to, on any of the subsequent amendments. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member): Sir, I also 
oppose this motion for adjournment. I think, Sir, if it had been the intention 
of the party which has put forward this motion that this debate should be 
adjourned, that they should have prevailed upon the Honourable Mover of 
the Resolution not to move the Resolution. I believe the Honourable Mover 
is also a member for that party. (Voices of: “ No.”) What has happened 
is that the Honourable Mover has made his speech on his Resolution. Among 
other things he has said that Government have consistently evaded a pledge 
said to have been given by Lord Hardinge that these cotton duties would be 
abolished as soon as possible. Having made that charge he sits down and Mr. 
Neogy moves a motion for adjournment and gives me, if the motion is carried, 
no chance at all of replying to that charge. I think, Sir, that in a House like’ 
this, we ought to observe a certain amount of fairness, and that when the 
Honourable Member has made a charge like that, it ought to be open to people 
on this side of the House to reply to that charge. I desire also to associate 
myself with what Mr. Willson has said about the financial and commercial 
interests in this House. I was reading an article in a well known daily the 
uther day. That article stated that this House was so engaged in the political 
struggle at Delhi that they subordinated to these political interests all financial 
and commercial considerations. That is precisely what the House proposes: 
to do to-day. If this motion is carried, I think itis wrong. . .~. 
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Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban): It is the right 
thing to do. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I think it is wrong. It may be 
that if this motion were carried, it would be impossible to give immediate 
effect to the suggestion that the cotton duties should be abolished. But 
Sir, in Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai’s Resolution there is a suggestion that the 
Tariff Board should be directed to examine the question of protection for the 
Mill industry. Now, Sir, I have had a representation on that subject from the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association. It is a live issue at this moment. It is 
a live issue, whether or not the claims of the Bombay cotton industry to pro- 
_ tection should be referred to the Tariff Board, and it would be verv useful 
to me if we had a discussion upon it in this House to-day. There is one other 
point, Sir. If this debate is adjourned, the Resolution drops altogether. It 
will depend upon the luck of the ballot whether it can again be brought up. 
If it is dropped, then the only conclusion that we on the Government side can 
come to is that this House does not regard this question of the abolition of the 
cotton excise duties as a live issue at all. On these grounds, Sir, I oppose this 
motion for adjournment. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Willson has putit to me to 
say whether it is fair that after sending in a number of amendments to the 
various Demands, a Resolution should be moved to omit the Demands 
altogether, and in another way the same thing has been said by my friend, 
Sir Charles Innes. As to what is fair and what is not fair, when everything 
is done according to the rulesit is very difficult for any one to say tier 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): All is fair 
in love and war. (Laughter.) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : That, Sir, may be my friend Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal’s belief Lay. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal : I am quoting you, Sir. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: That is not what I said, Sir. I am fair in 
love and fair in war always. (Laugihter.) Now, Mr. Willson will remember 
that there was not a single amendment standing in my name to any of the 
Demands. I think I had made it quite clear that we, as prudent men, had 
taken every precaution against what might happen or what might not happen. 
It is the safest thing to provide for all possible contingencies. That is what we 
did. We put in amendments to the Demands ; we also put in motions which 
swept the whole Demand off the board. We were prepared to take one after 
the other as occasion arose. Now, the rules of this House which permit 
amendments to be sent in, also permit motions for adjournment. The motion 
_made by my friend, Mr. Neogy, was made in strict accordance with the rules. 
If it does not suit the official benches or if it does not suit any particular 
Member, because it postpones his opportunities to please his electors, that is a 
matter, Sir, in which those who support the adjournment are not interested. 
If it is for you, Sir, to pronounce your opinion upon the question I should 
like you to do so. The question is whether it is not the duty of the Govern- 
ment benches to be ready with every item of business which concerns them 
on the day’s agenda. It is not so very long ago that I discontinued my practice 
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at the bar. I have concern with heavy cases, with briefs extendmg over 
hundreds and sometimes thousands of pages. I have burnt the midnight 
oil in studying one particular brief, and the next morning I have been told 
that that case was not going to be taken up. When I stood up to make a very 
humble protest to the learned judges—I was told it was my business to be 
ready in every case in which I appeared. I say the same thing to the Treasury 
Benches. If there are 5 items which they have got to prepare, it is their 
business to distribute the work among themselves, so that one or more of them 
might be ready to deal with every item. It is no concern of ours that they 
would like to answer to-day a certain observation made in a speech moving 
the Resolution. I do not see, Sir, how that can carry any weight with the 
House. 

Mr. Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): I have not heard any declara- 
tion from the Government benches that they are not prepared to take up any 
of the other items on the agenda paper. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Quite so, Sir, 
Tam ata loss to understand what the Honourable Pandit means. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : What I mean is simply this, Sir, that my friend 
Sir Charles Innes referred to his great preparation for this occasion. That 
preparation is there and will serve him on some other occasion. I thought 
he suggested that his great preparation would go for nothing. That is my 
impression. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : May I tell the Honourable Pandit 
that we on our side have not pleaded that we are not; prepared for any 
of the Resolutions that may be on the paper. What 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes said was that it 
was unreasonable that the Mover should be allowed in moving his Resolution 
to bring grave charges against Government and that Government should not 
have any opportunity to reply. That is a matter not of our preparation but 
of the sense of the fairness in the House, if such a sense of fairness exists. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru: So far as that goes, Government ought to be 
well accustomed by this time to hear very grave charges as we on our side 
are well accustomed to have no answer even when there was an opportunity 
for the Government to reply. However, the Government is not shut out from 
g ving their reply. These matters, I submit, are for the House to consider. 
I take it, that a motion for adjournment as such is a motion for the House 
to decide as is the case with any other motion. If the House attaches more 
importance to the other Resolutions which are laid down on the agenda, the 
House will, of course, give its opinion accordingly. As to the fact that political 
questions loom very large in this House, I say, Sir, that it is in the nature of 
things that they should do so. Here we are struggling for our very existence 
while our friends are interested in trade and commerce. That is very natural 
for them. But we who have to get, so to speak, a place in the Sun to obtain 
the right even to walk erect in our own streets, cannot consider their commer- 
cial interests more important than our political rights. It all depends on 
what tle majority of the House attach greater importance to. Ti it is to 
political rights, they will devote the greater part of the time of the House 
to those rights. If it is to something else, they will decide accordingly. I 
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therefore support this motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, and I 
hope that the House will vote in fevour of It. 


Mr. T. E. Moir (Madras : Nominated Official): Sir, I desire to associate 
myself with the protest which has been made by the Honourable Mr. Willson. 
I also had intended to speak on the Resolution which is at present before the 
House and to oppose it in the interests of the Madras Presidency, I ean 
assure the House that with me it is not a question of love but of war, a war 
on which I have been engaged for nearly two years. Further I also desire to 
provide against all possible contingencies. If the House or you, Sir, should 
decide that the discussion on this motion shall no longer be continued, I wish 
it to be on record, as safeguarding myself against all possible contingencies 
that I did desire to oppose this Resolution and that my reason for doing so was 
that I considered it opposed to the vital interests of the Madras Presidency. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : I also enter my protest 
against the way in which this motion is sought to be adjourned. Sir, like my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Willson, I have not made a great preparation fcr 
speaking upon this subject, but I have tabled a smallamendment. I am 
anxious to have it discussed. I am somewhat surprised that the Honcurable 
Mover of this Resolution should not express his opinion on the motion of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Neogy. Evidently he ought to be very anxious to have 
this subject discussed. But he does not speak. Sir, Iam told that he has 
come to some understanding with the majority party in this House. I do 
not object to his coming to an understanding with the majority party. He 
is perfectly free to do so in his own interests. It was but fair that he should 
not have moved his Resolution at all if he was going to acquiesce in the motion 
for adjournment. But Sir, he is just like the class of people to which he 
belongs. They want to take for themselves all the benefit and deprive others 
of their due. Sir, to-day I was going to refer to a matter concerning the 
welfare of the employés of this industry. I wanted to say to this House that 
the relief in taxation sought by my Honourable friend the Mover of this Resolu- 
tion was not deserved by him and by the class which he represents on account 
of the treatment which they give to their employés. Sir, this callousness on 
their part about the welfare of their employés has caused serious results. 


Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai: I rise toa point of order, Sir. Is the Honour- 
able Member speaking on my Resolution or on the motion for adjournment ? 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am, Sir, telling the House why I consider the dis- 
cussion of this motion to be so important for to-day. Sir, I wanted to show 
this House thav the people who are seeking this relief in taxation did not 
deserve it because they have been so callous about the welfare otf their 
employés and this matter is very important to-day. There has been recentiy 
_astrike in Bombay. I believe that strike is ending. But, Sir, I should have 
liked to take a vote to-day on this question, when the conduct of the mill- 
owners of Bombay is quite fresh in the minds of the people. Sir, Iam deprived 
of that opportunity. Therefore, I oppose this motion for adjournment. 


Mr. President : The original question was : 


‘That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take early steps 
: ; Se el. ; Be es 
to abolish the cotton excise duty as recommended by a majority of the Indian Members on the 
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Indian Fiscal Commission and to be pleased to direct the Tariff Board to further examine the 


question of protection to the Indian cotton mill industry at an early date.” 


Since which a motion has been moved : 
«‘ That the debate on this Resolution be now adjourned.” 
The question that I have to put is that the debate be now adjourned. 


The motion was adopted. 


14th February, 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE TENDERS FOR GOVERNMENT STORES. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the 
Resolution that I wish to place before this House is of the utmost import- 
ance to India. It runs as follows : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in future tenders 
for any article required for any department of the Central Government should be called for in 


India and in rupees, and that the Stores Department at the India Office only should be main- 
tained in such strength as would enable old contracts to be worked out.” 


We have recently been discussing the very great question of constitu- 
tional reforms, and although this Resolution of mine may not interest every 
Member of the House, it being a very dry subject, I have no doubt that when 
Honourable Members understand this question and take the trouble of going 
into it, they will realise that it affects India most vitally. The question has 
been discussed and debated for almost the last 75 years. The question is this. 
The Government of India have to purchase what is called stores, and under 
that name stores, enormous quantities of articles of various descriptions are 
required by various departments in this country ; and, Sir, the total amount 
which is spent in the purchase of these stores comes to almost 20 or 21 crores 
cf rupees. Therefore, 1 want the House to understand that the revenue of 
this country, used for the purpose of purchasing these stores, is something 
uke 20 or 21 crores of rupees. I do not wish to go into ancient history, but 
this question was brought to a head when tke Industries Commission was sit- 
ting, of which this House is aware, and out of the recommendations of the In- 
dustries Commission a Committee was appointed by a Resolution of the Go- 
vernment of India on the 5th December 1919. The terms of reference to that 
Committee are of very great importance, and although the Resolution appoint- 
ing that Committee is very lengthy, I will try to put before the House the im- 
portant point of reference to that Stores Committee, which was in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“The Government of India have decided to constitute a Committee to inquire into the 
matters indicated in this Resolution and to frame a definite and so far as possible a detailed 
scheme for the purchase and inspection of stores in India. Certain general principles have been, 
it will be observed, accepted by the Government of India and the Secretary of State. It will 
not be necessary for the Committee to discuss these further and they should concentrate their 
attention on the difficult and complicated task of devising a scheme which will as far as possible 


meet the needs of the different interests concerned while keeping fully in view the tundamental 
principles of efficiency and economy.” 
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Now, Sir, the object of the reference to this Committee was that, so far as 
stores are concerned which are required by the Central Government and the 
various Departments, they should as far as possible be purchased in such a 
manner as would be in the best interests of India. The first question that 
we have to consider is this—what is the present constitution of the system 
which is conducting these operations, namely, purchasing stores? We had, 
at the time this report was made, what we called the Stores Department at the 
India Office and we had some sort of department in India. The bulk of, in 
fact almost all. the stores were purchased by the Stores Department of the 
India Office in London. The tenders were invited there and all the tenders 
that were invited were in sterling. So far as India is concerned, during the 
War, when we had what is called the Munitions Board, it gave some sort 
of impetus to indigenous manufactures and articles which could be had in India. 
The attempt, I believe, was made successfully, because during the War the 
necessary stores could not possibly -be had in this country, and I believe Sir 
Thomas Holland, who was then the head of that Department, over and over 
again said that he was surprised at the quotations offered in India for the pur- 
pose of getting indigenous articles which the Government of India required. 
Soon after the war was over these efforts were relaxed and almost disappeared. 
Again, when this Committee was sitting, the position was that practically the 
whole of the stores which were required for India were purchased in London 
by what is known as the Stores Department of the India Office. This Com- 
mittee, when it went into the question, said : 


‘*In view of the necessity of encouraging Indian industries, while at the same time securing 
-economy and efficiency in the purchase of Government requirements, the Committee should 
inquire and report what measures are required to enable the departments of the Government 
of India and the Local Governments to obtain their requirements as far as possible in India and 
what central and local agencies for purchase and inspection should be constituted ; and what 
should be the relation of such agencies with one another and with the Stores Department of the 
India Office or such other purchasing organization in England as may hereafter take the place 
of that department ; and what modifications of the Stores Rules will the scheme recommended 
by the Committee necessitate.” 


This Committee went into the history of the whole question and it reviewed 
the various steps attempted which I do not call steps at all, because ever since 
1862, although certain proposals were made by the Government of India 
and successive Secretaries of State one after the other, yet unfortunately the 
case of India remained where it was. I shall read a passage from the report 
of this Commission which will enlighten this House as to how our Govern- 
ment, represented as it is by a very able Executive, have not been able to do 
anything at all. I shall read to you only a small passage. It says: 


‘In 1908 Lord Morley was unable to accept the draft rules proposed by the Government 
of India on the recommendation of the Stores Committee ; similarly in 1918, a proposal for local 
purchase of plant and machinery, which had been discussed with Sir Lionel Abraham and accepted 
‘jn principle by Lord Crewe, was returned by the Secretary of State for further consideration. In 
all these cases the correspondence shows the advice of the India Stores Department to have been 
the dominating factor and we cannot but observe that the attitude of that department has been 
in the main one of opposition to any measure which would lead to either purchase or manufac- 
ture in India and thus result in the gradual transfer of the supply of stores from the British 
to the Indian field.” 


You will thus see, Sir, that the question has been going on since 1862 ; 
and right up to the time of Lord Crewe as the Secretary of State for India 
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the position was that the attitude of the department which is called the India 
Stores Department was to put every difficulty in doing anything which would 
lead either to the purchase or manufacture in India and thus result in the gra- 
dual transfer of the supply of stores from the Biritish to the Indian field. Well, 
Sir, that has been our fate for the last'75 years. Now, to-day, as far as [ have 
been able to understand the position, it is this. We have now got a High 
Commissioner instead of the India Stores Department. It is a high sounding 
name and the High Commissioner is supposed to be the agent of the Govern- 
ment of India. But let me tell this House, that although, instead of calling 
it the Stores Department of the India Office, it is called the High Commis- 
sioner, the rules and regulations by which he is governed are practically 
the same, and the position for all practical purposes remains the same in fact. 
He (the High Commissioner) is guided by certain rules and regulations and 
he is therefore only entitled to invite tenders there in sterling. The Intelli- 
gence Department is there ; the Inspection Department is there and (I do not 
wish unduly to criticise the High Commissioner because it is not so much 
his fault as the system under which he is working)—the result is really that 
no fair or proper competition is allowed by the European markets ; the result 
is that owing to the manner in which these tenders are invited, the advertise- 
ments which are inserted only in the English language do not reach other coun- 
tries like France, Germany, Belgium, and so on. The result is that in effect 
really it gives a tremendous advantage to the British manufacturers who are 
on the spot, who get the information first; and invariably it is really for all 
practical purposes confined to the tenders coming from the British firms in 
England. That is one part. 


Then you have some sort of department in India, which is supposed to pur- 
chase by annual contracts. I speak subject to correction ; I frankly admit 
that this is a very complicated subject and I shall be very glad if the Honour- 
able Member in charge will throw some further light and I shall certainly stand 
corrected. You have got a department here which enters into what are called 
annual contracts, and the pruchasing department in India is again controlled 
by rules and regulations ; and the rules and regulations are such that they 
can best be described in the words of the representation of the Indian Mer- 
chants Chamber and Bureau, which I shall read now: They say this: 


“The principal features of the new rules that have struck my Committee are : 


(1) hedging in by purchasing officers in this country with such possible restrictions as 
the furnishing of proofs that it was not bought at rates more unfavourable than in 
England ; 


(2) the need of satisfying himself that the greater part of the articles purchased was 
manufactured in this country ; 


(3) the worst example of the restrictions on the powers of the purchasing officer is the 
new rule 5 to which we beg to refer. 


My Committee think that the only result of such a rule will be that concessions apparently 
given under other rules for the encouragement of Indian trade and industry will become nu- 
gatory, because very few officers will take upon themselves the responsibility of buying in this 
country and having to furnish the proofs required and will naturally take the easier course of 
indenting from England to save themselves from future trouble. As the underlying principle 
of the new rule seems to be have as great a part of the stores as possible purchased in England 


‘The Honourable Mr. A. ©. Chatterjee (Industries Member): Iam sorry 
to interrupt the Honourable Member. May I ask him the date of that letter 2 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, with pleasure. The date of that letter is 29th 
September 1921. And may I ask the Honourable Member whether those 
rules have been altered since? As far as I am aware, those rules have not 
been altered. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : They are being altered. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: They are being altered. But have they been altered 2 
Therefore, these observations are perfectly relevant, if I may say so, to the: 
subject matter of this Resolution. Those rules exist to-day, and it is under 
those rules that you are carrying on your purchasing operations. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : [ am fully alive to the fact that there are many things 
which are under the consideration of Government at the present moment. 
The whole administration is under the consideration of Government. I am 
fully alive to that. But I think the Honourable Member will concede this, 
that the pruchasing officer to-day is guided by those rules. What is the rule, 
what is the principle, that is laid down as a guide for the purchasing officer 
to-day in India? Is it or is it not in spirit, if not exactly in letter, what I 
am reading now? If that is so, I say that rule No. 5 is one which undoubtedly 
makes it very difficult for any officer to take the risk of producing those proofs. 
There are so many conditions laid down and his powers are so hedged in that 
a man will naturally say to himself “Why am I to take this risk of producing 
the proofs and satisfying my superior? The best thing is to indent forthe 
goods from England and be done with it.’ That is not the way to achieve the 
object which has been asserted over and over again but never has been carried. 
out. Now let us proceed further. The position really is this. We have been 
considering this question for the last 75 years, we have been purchasing almost 
the bulk of our stores in London and those goods are purchased in London, 
and tenders are invited and those tenders are invited in sterling. Now the 
question really before the House is this. I will try and reduce it to proposi- 
tions in order to get a definite answer from the Honourable Member in charge. 
The first question before the House is this, and I would like the Honourable 
Member to satisfy us on that. What is being done or what has been done 
in order to bring about a gradual transfer of supply of stores from the British 
to Indian fields ? Secondly, what has been done, so far as we can, to obtain 
stores in India manufactured in India, I mean stores in which the Government 
have a free hand in their purchase ? Thirdly, I would like to know what has 
been done with regard to this question, that those articles which have to be 
purchased from foreign countries should be purchased (no doubt at the lowest 
tender, quality alone being the test), at rupee rates? Fourthly, I should 
like to know the exact system under which we are now working. 


(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 


Fifthly, what steps have been taken, if any, in regard to the question 
whether London is going to be a branch or the head, whether London is going 
to be reduced to a mere agency or is it to be the centre ? Remember, Sir, 
the present position is this. As I told the House before, the bulk ot the stores 
are purchased in London, that everything is there, there is hardly anything 
here which is done for the purpose of purchasing stores. What is it that the 
Government propose to do with regard to that ? The Commission have made 
their recommendations, and in their recommendations they distinctly say this : 
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They have realised the whole position, and they have recommended a parti- 
cular policy. I will give the House just a brief summary of what they have 
said in the various paragraphs as far as T can. In the first instance, they re- 
commend, that London should merely be a subordinate branch and that the 
centre or the headquarters should be in India. They recognise all the argu- 
ments’ which were advanced, and the arguments that were advanced against 
it were that there will be the middlemen, that there will be difficulties in the 
Intelligence Department, that there will be difficulties in attending to the 
inspection. They have considered all those arguments and they have del1- 
berately come to the conclusion that all those defects can be very easily re- 
moved in a very short time, and they fix roughly five years. And they say 
in their conclusion which I shall read to the House : 


“ The Stores Department of the India Office.”’ 
which at present is the High Commissioner, but practically the same : 


“The Stores Department of the India Office shall eventually become a branch of the Stores 
Department in India. We predict no date by which this change will be effected, the circums- 
tances forbidding any certainty on this point. Assuming, however, that the response of the 
people of India to the whole-hearted encouragement by Government of their industries is equal 
to that of the people of Japan in similar circumstances,” 


an assumption that need not be doubted : 
“* we'see no reason why the change should not také place within five years.” 


Sir, then the bulk of the stores required are required by the railways, 
I believe about 14 crores roughly. We have the State-worked railways and 
we have the company-worked railways; and then we have various other 
Departments, such as the Army, and then there are medical stores and so on 
and so forth ; J do not wish to trouble the House in regard to those details. 
I, therefore, in my Resolntion recommend to the Governor General in Council 
that in the first instance we should invite tenders in rupees in this country aud 
that all the outstanding contracts may be left to be carried out by such agency 
as at present exists. But it is quite possible that I shall be asked, what is 
going to be the future system under which this will be worked? I admit 
that I have not suggested a system. I do not suggest a system in my Reso- 
lution. J think it will be very difficult for any non-official Member to lay down 
a definite scheme for a system which ought to be established. But I think — 
I have shown sufficiently to this House that the present system is undoubtedly 
not in the best interests of India. It is entirely for Government after further 
consultation, if they require further consultation—though I should have thought 
that sufficient light has already been thrown on the subject having regard to 
the Industries Commission, having regard to the Stores Department Committee 
and having regard to the correspondence which has been going on between 
the Government of India and successive Secretaries of State for India for the 
last 75 years—to devise some system. But the question really is this. Any 
system which you may devise must be a system which will reduce London 
to a subordinate agency while the centre or head should be here and tenders 
should be invited in rupees. I tell you, Sir, why that system is the only sys- 
tem which will be for the benefit and welfare of this country. If you have 
the headquarters here, they will be subject to criticism, subject: to examination, 
not only by the public and the press, but by this House. At present it is al- 
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most impossible to get any definite information within a reasonable time as 
to what is happening in London. That is the first reason why I say that the 
headquarters should be here. Secondly, if the headquarters are here, and if 
our industrialists and businessmen know and get accurate information as to 
what the requirements of Government are, every effort will be made to meet 
those requirements. Remember that demand produces supply, and there 
are many articles which can be manufactured in India to-day by firms who 
at present have no incentive to manufacture them because they do not know 
of the intensity of the demand, because the demand is placed in London and 
not in Delhi or even in Simla. I mentioned to you the Munitions Board 
which was conducted bv a very able officer, Sir Thomas Holland. I had the 
privilege of knowing him and he assured me times out of number “ we have 
been working wonders during the war. It is astonishing the number of articles 
which we can get here and the materials which are available here.” And 
why, because during the stress of war it was a necessity. We could not get 
stores from foreign countries or from England, and we therefore had to make 
herculean efforts and the result was that those quarters where possibilities 
existed were encouraged, were helped and were given information with the 
result that a number of indigenous articles were forthcoming for the supply of 
Government. 


My third reason for supporting it 1s that if you have tenders invited in India 
in rupees, it is the best ; but without anticipating more than I can help—I 
think I shall be told that the manufacturers may not take the risk of exchange. 
But, Sir, what is the basis of this argument, if that argument is going to be 
advanced ? [ shall wait until I know the reasons, but I think it is obvious 
and I think the House will agree with me that if you are going to invite tenders 
in rupees, see the advantage to India. The advantage to India is this, that: 
instead of your having to keep the Sterling money in London for the purpose 
of paying six months or eight months hence without interest or very little when 
deliveries are due in London: we are being handicapped to that extent by the 
locking up of that money against the payment on delivery. If, on the other 
hand, the rupee tender was invited and accepted, the Government have plenty 
of notes I think, and they can print a few more if they want (Laughter), and 
can hand over the currency of the country to the man who gives delivery in 
this country, i really see no reason against it ; I see no difficulty in the matter. 
We are not the only country in the world which will be following that practice. 
All other countries invite tenders in their own currency. What country is 
there which invites tenders in foreign currency ? I should like to know that. 
Then why should we not invite tenders here in rupees? Therefore, Sir, my 
submission is that the time has come, and indeed it came a long time ago, 
when the Government of India should take immediate steps to invite future 
tenders for all stores that are required by the Government in rupees. ! under- 
stand that the Local Governments, when they want to purchase stores which 
they cannot obtain locally, also go to the High Commissioner. Similarly, 
the Central Government, and I believe, the State-worked railways have got 
to do the same. For the railways which are company-worked railways a simi- 
lar procedure is laid down, but I understand from the Report of the Commis- 
sion that they do not utilise it. Therefore, at present the position really is 
this, that the more you look into it, the more you examine it, It comes to this 
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really, that the very purpose that we have at heart, the very object that we 
have in view, namely, that we must try and get our stores in this country in 
the first instance if we can, that we must try and help the industries of this 
country, and the indigenous goods that this country can and does produce, 
is frustrated. Of course [ am not advocating that we should pay for Indian 
goods because they are made in India. But the object that we have at heart 
is really destroyed, is lost, so long as we continue this present system. And 
therefore I put it before this House, and I am sure that this House will agrev 
with me, and really it requires no argument now, because even this last Com- 
mittee that was appointed make these very recommendations which I have 
pointed out to the Honourable Member. This Report was made in July 
1920, and since then, as far as I understand, and as the Honourable Member 
said, the rules are being considered, but hardly anything is done to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Stores Committee. Instead of the Stores 
Department of the India Office, we have now got the High Commissioner and 
practically we are in the same position as we were before. The High Commis- 
sioner may lose perhaps his present very pleasant or unpleasant occupation 
if the proposal which | have put before the House is carried out by Government, 
but I will point out again from the representation of the Indian Merchauts’ 
Chamber, where they also contemplate that the High Commissioner may be 
deprived of his present occupation. This is what they say : 


“What will then be the position of the High Commissioner ? ’’— 


and I cannot help quoting it because it seems to me so true: , 


“The High Commissioner for India may be continued in London and allowed to act as 
a sort of post office for purchase, as an official to represent India at ceremonials, which is prac- 
tically the kind of work done by the High Commissioners for the self-governing colonies and 
Dominions in London.”’ 


Well, Sir, if we are aspiring to Dominion status, we might follow at least in 
giving that status to our High Commissioner. I hope that this House will 
accept the Resolution I have placed before it. 


Mr. President : Resolution moved: 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in future tenders 
for any article required for any department of the Central Government should be called for in 
India and in rupees and that the Stores Department at the India Office only should be main- 
tained in such strength as would enable old contracts to be worked out.” 


Mr. W. S. J. Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I rise not in any -sense to oppose the Resolution moved 
by my friend, Mr. Jinnah, but to support it in the strongest terms I can, but 
I have to move an amendment in the following words : 


“That for all the words after the words ‘ Governor General in Council ’ the following be 
substituted : 


‘That the present system of stores purchase for Government requirements is not in the 
best interests of India and should be done away with at the earliest possible 
moment. s 


That in its place should be instituted a system of Rupee tender for delivery in India 
with publication of results in every case. 

That this new system should be administered under the supervision of the Government 
of India by a cadre of qualified officers and that arrangements should be made 
in India for the requisite test and inspection of the goods purchased.’ ”’ 
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Sir, my amendment differs very little in principle from that of Mr. Jinnah, 
and I noticed that in a great deal of his speech he really talked more to my 
amendment than towards his own Resolution, if I may say so. His Resolu- 
tion reads : “ any department of the Central Government.” Mine goes fur- 
ther than that and says, “ Government requirements”? by which I mean 
throughout the whole of India. He also proposed to abolish the Stores De- 
partment of the India Office except for such old contracts as have to be carried 
out ; but in the course of his very excellent speech he advocated the reduction 
of the London Office to a mere branch of the Indian Stores Department. That 
is exactly what I propose to do, only of course I worded my amendment be- 
fore I heard his speech. I trust therefore, Sir, that when he has heard me to 
the end, he will be prepared to accept my amendment, and I hope that the 
House will follow me also. Mr. Jinnah asked what is the present system of 
stores purchase. I will tell him, as | understand it. He referred to the forma- 
tion of this Committee in 1919 when there was a minority report, which was 
inimical to the interests of India. It was one—lI will not say, I do not like 
to put it so—briefed from the London point of view, but it was the London 
point of view that they entirely adopted and which I oppose. As a result of 
that Committee, the majority Report made radical suggestions that the Stores 
Department at home was to become a branch of the Indian Stores Department, 
and encouragement was to be given to Indian industries by guarantees of orders 
and by the favouring of rupee rates ; the restrictions hitherto existing on the 
purchase of imported stores were to be abolished, and the cheapest markets 
and those which could supply in quick time were to be favoured ; an inspec- 
tion staff was to be organized and set up, and the then existing Stores Pur- 
chase Rules were to be substantially revised. The existing stores purchase 
organization arose from that. But now, when Mr. Jinnah asks what is the 
present system, I will define it thus. In March 1921, the Goverrment issued 
a Circular No. S. 183, when it set up a Controller of Stores, with local pur- 
chasing staff at Calcutta, Bombay and Cawnpore. But, Sir, immediately 
afterwards a Circular No. S. 217 of March 1921, was issued which consisted 
of a practical turning down of the majority Report. Its ruling is that pur- 
chases from agents and importers are still prohibited, hampering purchase 
rules are still maintained, and we are informed that purchase at home is to 
be the rule rather than the exception. That, Sir, is in reply to Mr. Jinnah’s 
question as to what is the present position, that is the answer, and I say that 
it is a scandal. The remedy lies within the scope of my amendment,—that 
in place of this stores purchase system there should be instituted “a system 
of Rupee tender for delivery in India with the publication of results in every 
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case.’ That will ensure fairplay to everyone. 


I might have said that in 1921, when the Government—the Indian Go- 
vernment—were in favour of developing industries in India under the rules, 
it took only a month or less than a month for 
| those rules to be changed. Now, as the result 
of the Stores Purchase Committee, to which Mr. Jinnah referred we are told 
that it will take the best part of 5 years to bring in such a system as is proposed. 
The history of the case from 1862 onwards has shown time and again that the 
authorities at home have been only too anxious to plead for “ the encourage- 
ment of industries in India ” whenever they have been able to use that argu- 
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ment in favour of London. For example, as a result of the 1913 Stores Pur- 
chase Rules, when it was asked that they should be altered to the extent of 
allowing purchases from the local branches of recognised English firms, the 
idea was turned down in 1914 as “‘ wasteful and positively deterrent to manu- 
facturing enterprise in India.” That is when it suits London! It was in 
1905, Sir, that the Indian Engineering Association on the Committee of which 
body I shortly afterwards found myself, first started agitating this question. 
They pointed out that the policy of the Government inflicted great hardship 
on manufacturing and importing engineering firms. They pointed out that 
the latter held large stocks of stores and tools and that if Government orders 
were closed against them, they would have to limit the sphere of their acti- 
vities, with the result that their stocks in this country would be depleted and 
the extension and development of industries would be retarded. That is the 
position to-day. It is all very well for the people in London to argue, and 
argue and argue again the question of the cheapness with which they are 
able to purchase in London. But so long as manufacturers in India have the 
gates barred against them for the largest offtake, which is Government supplies, 
so long must their prices remain up, so long will they be debarred from manu- 
facturing in large quantities, so long will their over-head charges be high, 
and so long will they fail to get at anything approaching mass production. 
It is then unfair to throw in the teeth of India that we are unable to produce 
things at prices which will compare with London. On the other hand, Si, 
you have numerous manufacturers here and gentlemen in the engineering trades 
who are able to assert and to prove to the satisfaction of any reasonable person, 
that higher prices do not even now, under the existing wholly unfavour- 
able state of affairs, obtain, and they are able to tender and to prove that their 
prices are in many cases no higher than the prices paid in London. Asa result 
of the existing system large orders are sent home from India and in the Inch- 
cape Committee’s report it is mentioned that in March 1922, there were no 
less than Rs. 59,00,00,000 of Government money locked up in stores, a figure 
which represented about 45 per cent. of the total revenue of the Central Go- 
vernment at that time. Sir Edger Holberton made a calculation on the little 
subject of interest, and he came to the conclusion that if interest on that 
figure were calculated, it would amount to another sum of about Rs. 3,50,00,000. 
Now, Mr. Jinnah dealt lightly with the point of exchange and he very rightly 
said that the system of the Government of India is to pay cash at home for their 
purchases. That money is then locked up for a great many months until 
the goods come into use. Now, there are—and I do not forget their interests 
either—representatives in India of firms who manufacture at home and the firm 
whose business it is to manufacture for stock, does not mind if it holds a part 
of that stock in India. It may just as well hold it in India for the Govern- 
ment’s requirements, as hold it in Middlesborough or anywhere else. But 
the point is that India need only have to pay as it takes it out of their godown 
in one of the chief sea ports, Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta or Madras. Further, 
the Indian Government are not noted for being very fine payers and they 
have a very nasty habit of—shall I say—‘‘ pinching” some 3 or 4 months 
interest on the value of goods which are supplied to them. The remedy, 
I submit again, Sir, is to develop the present Stores Department which we 
have in India. The organisation, I believe, is under the control of a gentle- 
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man named Mr. Pitkeathly. I have never metihim, but from anybody— 
official or non-official—I have never heard the expression of anything but the 
highest appreciation of his knowledge, ability and organising powers. (Hear, 
hear.) 

I am afraid my Honourable friend Mr. Chatterjee may, in dealing with 
this matter, attempt to take refuge in the fact that the present Stores De- 
partment is somewhat small and might be unable to deal with so large a pur- 
chasing scheme as this change of system must necessarily introduce. But 
if, as I believe, it is under the head of such a man as Mr. Pitkeathly, I have no 
hesitation in saying that he will be able to develop that department as and when 
occasion demands, and it cannot be said that men are not available or that 
employment is so great that you cannot get them. 


The system of Rupee tenders in India will not preclude tenders from abroad, 
from Germany, Italy or elsewhere. We seein this morning’s “ Pioneer’” 
that a large order for locomotives—has been placed in Hamburg and Italy. 
But [ shall be quite satisfied if the London office is reduced to a branch of the 
Indian office. I shall be quite satisfied that this head office in India will 
take such steps as may be necessary to secure that those tenders are put in 
where India dictates, which, I presume, would be Bombay or Calcutta. All 
the conditions are known ; the rates, the charges, everything that has to be 
paid here is readily available, and merchants, no matter where they reside, 
can, u so desiring, easily find out and include it in their quotations. 


There is another aspect of the question with which Mr. Jinnah did not deal, 
and that is this. Supposing for the sake of argument—and for the sake of 
argument only—the prices that we might have to pay under the system which 
I propose are a trifle more than the prices at which they could be bought at 
home, you will all the time be developing those industries and so lessening the 
cost. You will be using to a large extent your own raw material—let us say 
you will be using Tata’s steel. Very well, then you will be saving what you 
may have to find in another way—I do not know, perhaps, in the shape of bounty 
or something else of that kind,--if you use your own material as far as you can, 
The Government will also derive additional benefit from the downward rail- 
way traffic on the raw steel. It will have to go by rail to the place where the 
factories are. Profits will be made in the production of materials and those 
profits will pay income-tax and in many cases | expect super-tax, which will 
come back into the coffers of India. Many of the employers’ staff will also 
pay income-tax and the whole of these wages earned in the production will 
be spent in the country. 


I refuse to believe or to accept the statement that foreign manufacturers 
will not tender in rupees. They will and they will have to. There is no im- 
possibility about it. If they go to the banks, they can cover their Exchange. 


A great deal has been said about the superiority of test and quality at 
~ home, I should be one of the last to belittle the value of quality and efficiency, 
which I believe are almost synonymous termsfor economy. We have already 
at Aliporea Government Test House. If thatis efficiently administered now, 
it can be developed as occasion demands and could and must be brought up 
~ to meet the demands of India and to ensure that all our public works get the 
best possible quality and workmanship. Mr. Chatterjee may, I am afraid.,. 
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want to make the point that what I suggest is a question of money, that it 
may require capital which will require a great deal of getting out of Sir Basil 
Blackett. My suggestion to that, Sir, is that the money is spent now ; that 
we do not get services in London for nothing. We pay for them, either directly 
or indirectly, and if the money is spent, our desire is that it should be spent in 
India. In conclusion, Sir, I hope that I have made out a good case in support 
of my amendment. 


To sum up: I have argued for the encouragement of Indian industries, 
for the saving of interest on Government funds, for the ability of India to 
manage this department, for the increase of the wealth of India, for the use 
of Indian stee! and raw materials and for the development of this system on 
a larger scale and for the abolition of a system which, I respectfully submit, 
‘is notin the best interests of India and should be done away with at the ear- 


' 


liest possible moment.’’ (Applause.) 

Mr. President : Amendment moved ° 

‘“That for all the words after the words ‘ Governor General in Council’ the following be 
substituted : 


‘That the present system of stores purchase for Government requirements is not in the 
best interests of India and should be done away with at the earliest possible 
moment. 

That in its place should be instituted a system of Rupee tender for delivery in India 
with publication of results in every case. 


That this new system should be administered under the supervision of the Government 
of India by a cadre of qualified officersand that arrangements should he made in 
India for the requisite test and inspection of the goods purchased.’ ”’ 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: Sir, if I may venture to do so, 
I should like to congratulate the Honourable the Mover of this Resolution on 
the very interesting speech to which he has treated us on what we called a 
very dry subject, I cannot claim his eloquence and I am afraid that I may 
tire the House in trying to throw a little bit of light here and there on this dry 
subject. But I hope that the House will listen to me with patience. I make 
this appeal especially because I find that both Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Willson 
labour under certain misapprehensions regarding the system. I say so with 
respect and with great diffidence. But it seemed to me that neither of them 
realised there is nothing at present in the rules to prevent our purchasing in 
India articles which are manufactured in this country. Mr. Willson, I noticed, 
said that one of the special advantages of the change in system which he has 
advocated would be that we shall buy Indian manufactures. I repeat again, 
Sir, that even under the present rules Indian manufactures do receive a pre- 
ference. I shall read out the rule: 

‘* All articles which are produced in India in the form of raw material or are manufactured 
in India from materials produced in India should, by preference, be purchased locally provided 
that the quality is sufficiently good for the purpose and the price not unfavourable.” 

And there is also a rule that : 


‘** All articles manufactured in India from imported materials should, by preference, be 
purchased in India subject to certain conditions.” 


I have no desire, like Mr. Jinnah, to go into the old history of this subject. 
But as Mr. Jinnah has asked me to tell him what the present system is, I should 
like to do so as briefly as possible. 
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The Indian Industrial Commission, of which my Honourable friend the 
Pandit was one of the distinguished Members, went into this subject and 
made recommendations that Government should develop the system of pur 
chase locally and should liberalise the existing rules in order to give further 
encouragement to Indian industries. In pursuance of this recommenda- 
tion the Government of India appointed a Committee, as Mr. Jinnah has 
stated, towards the end of 1919. That Committee deliberated in 1920 and its 
recommendations were examined in the Government of India in the early 
part of 1921. It was then that the circulars to which Mr. Willson has referred 
were issued. Those circulars did not promulgate any new rules at all. They 
merely stated the provisional views of the Government of India on the subject 
of the revision of Stores rules and on the subject of the establishment of a Cen- 
tral purchasing department in England. Public opinion was canvassed on 
the point and we received the views of Local Governments. The question 
was again discussed in this House in the winter Session of 1922 and, on the 
recommendation of my late lamented friend, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, my 
Honourable Colleague, Sir Charles Innes, agreed to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee which would go into the question of the revision of the Rules. That 
Committee took considerable time to make their report. As soon as their 
report was received, the Government of India again went into the subject and 
submitted their recommendations to the Secretary of State. I admit there 
has been a certain amount of delay but I claim that the delay has all been to 
the good, because we have been thereby able to come to a more satisfactory 
decision with regard to the revision of the rules than would otherwise have been 
possible. I claim that the Committee, of which my Honourable friend over 
there, Sir Campbell Rhodes, and Sir Vithaldas Thackersey were members, 
very considerably liberalised the rules which had originally been drafted by the 
Government of India. Although we have not received the final orders of the 
Secretary of State on those rules, I may inform the House that in one parti- 
cular regard we have been informed that he has accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee and that is with regard to the main proposal which 
the Committee placed before Government, namely, purchases in India from 
agencies and branch houses. 


For the information of the House I may be permitted to read out the re- 
vised rule and I think my friend, on the other side will admit that this is a 
very large departure. The new rule runs thus: 


** Articles which are not manufactured in India should be obtained by indent upon the 
Store Department, London, except in the following cases : 


(a) When the articles are already in India at the time of order or are already on their 
way out and their price and quality are not unfavourable as compared with those 


at which similar articles could be obtained through the Store Department, Lon- 
don, and the cost of supply does not exceed certain limits.”’ 


The limits also have been very considerably enhanced. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau: 
Indian Commerce): Would you mind reading out the limits ? 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : Thatis a very long list. I will give: 
the Honourable Member this paper after I have done with it. 
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That rule runs on: 


*(b) In the case of important construction works let out on contract articles not manu- 
factured in India required for the construction of such works may be supplied by 


the contracting firm subject to the following conditions : 

(i) that the firm is approved by the Chief Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment, 

(ii) that the materials are subject to the current specifications and tests prescribed 
by the Government of India, 


(c) (This is the portion to which I wish to draw the attention of the House) Plant and ma- 
chinery and component parts thereof may be purchased from branches established 
in India of manufacturing firms borne on the list of the Chief Controller, Indian 
Stores Department, provided that the following conditions are observed : 


(i) The purchase is made by the Chief Controller of Stores or by a highly qualified 
engineer directly responsible to the Government of India for the order so placed ; 


(ii) That the plant and machinery are of standard patterns such as are ordinarily manu- 
factured by the firm and have actually been so manufactured ; 


(iii) That the branch firm entertains a staff of expert mechanics capable, if so required, 
of erecting and repairing the plant and machinery which it so supplies ; 


(iv) That the actual prices of the articles (exclusive of any expenditure representing cost 
of erection) is as low as that at which articles of the same make can be supplied 
by the Store Department, London ; 


(v) That when test or inspection of the plant or machinery during manufacture or be- 
fore shipment is necessary or desirable, arrangements should be made for such 
test and inspection to be carried out by the Store Department, London.” 


I may mention that branches have been defined to cover approved tech 
nical agents of manufacturers who do not merely act as selling agents, bu 
are also in a position to render the same kind of technical assistance in India 
as actual branches of the firms. It will thus be seen, Sir, that practically all 
the recommendations of the Stores Purchase Committee have been accepted, 
with two notable exceptions. One is with regard to purchase from importers, 
and the other is with respect to the authority to which the High Commissioner, 
or rather his Department dealing with purchases in London should be sub- 
ordinate. The Stores Purchase Committee did make what I may call a some- 
what lukewarm recommendation with regard to purchases in India from im- 
porters. This recommendation was not in very emphatic terms. All they 
said was: 


** We incline to the opinion that, though certain rules should be continued to be laid down 
for the guidance of departmental purchasing officers, no hard and fast rules should be laid down 
to regulate the operations of the Indian Stores Department.” 


I wish to point out, Sir, that the Government of India have throughout been 
anxious to safeguard the interests of Indian industries, as distinguished 
from the interests of people who import materials and goods from other coun- 
tries and do not start actual manufacture in India. It was really with that 
view that they did not wish to include in their recommendations the proposal 
made by the Stores Purchase Committee for purchase in India of articles which 
have not been manufactured in India, but which have merely been imported 
from abroad. They were afraid that Indian enterprise instead of going into 
the channel of manufacture and fabrication in India would merely be diverted 
towards commerce, or rather to the importation of manufactured articles. 
However the view was merely provisional, and, as I have said, now we have 
got authority to purchase from branches or agencies. The advantages will 
be that these branches and agencies will have workshops in India and will train 
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Indian workmen in these branches and workshops. From this stage the stage 
of fabrication and the stage of manufacture are merely steps. We do hope 
that manufacturers in other countries, when they start branches in this country, 
will find that there is a sufficient market in this country which will induce 
them to go on to the turther stages I have mentioned, of fabrication and manu- 
facture. We want the manufacture to be established in India; we do not 
merely want to import articles manufactured elsewhere. 


I think, Sir, I have answered Mr. Jinnah’s questions with regard to the 
present system. I now wish to explain the position of the Indian Stores 
Department, which has received praise from Mr. Willson, and about which 
Mr. Jinnah has displayed considerable inquisitiveness. In pursuance of the 
recommendation ot the Stores Purchase Committee, the Government of 
India decided to start a central organisation in India for purchase on behalf 
of the different Departments of the Central Government. We cannot force 
Local Governments to purchase through us, but we hoped that they would 
also join and utilize the expert agency that we intended to provide. In March 
1922, two years ago, we proposed a certain sum in our Demands for Grants 
for the creation and the development of this Department. This House, Sir, 
cut down the amount which we asked for by 50 per cent. Even the amount 
that was granted by the House could not be spent on account ot the fact 
that, in pursuance of the recommendations of this House, a Retrenchment 
Committee was being assembled, and Government decided that all new ex- 
penditure was to be stopped. Then came the Retrenchment Committee, 
of which my friend opposite (Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas) was a distinguished 
member ; that Committee said, this Department was to mark time and Go- 
vernment should not allot any money for this Department. Well, Sir, the 
Government did not accept the recommendations ot that Committee. The 
Government accepted what they considered was the general view of this House 
and also of the Council of State and they proceeded with the formation of the 
Department and its development. And I think the Department that has been 
newly organised, that is only in its infancy, and to which Iam glad Mr. Willson 
has paid a compliment, has already achieved very substantial results. I need 
only mention, Sir, that during the past financial year, the Department made 
purchases to the extent of more than a crore and a half of textiles, and of 
these purchases, 92 per cent. was manufactured in India. 


Dr. H. S. Gour : What about the other stores 2 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: As regards the other stores. I 
have already explained that you did not give us money last year. We got 
a little money this year and we have just begun purchasing engineering stores, 
and I hope to be able to render as good an account with regard to these engi- 
neering stores as I have done with regard to textile fabrics. 


Therefore, Sir, it will be evident that the Government of India are doing 
all they can to go in the direction that my Honourable friend the Mover 
and my friend Mr. Willson want them to go. I should like here, Sir, to correct 
some misapprehensions on the part of Mr. Jinnah as disclosed in his speech. 
He said that although the India Stores Department in England is now under 
the High Commissioner it is practically still under the India Office. I have 
repudiated that statement elsewhere and I wish most strongly again to 
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repudiate any such allegations. The High Commissioner, so far as stores 
purchases are concerned, is under the Government of India and not under the 

Secretary of State. Mr. Jinnah also stated that according to the present 

practice the High Commissioner only advertises in England, that his adver-- 
tisements do not reach foreign manufacturers and that he does not purchase 
in foreign countries. I do not think, Sir, that that was a fair statement of the 

case at all. As Mr. Willson has pointed out, even this morning’s newspapers: 
contradict any such allegation. Sir Dadiba Dalal is most anxious to carry 

out the instructions which the Government of India issued to the High Com- 

missioner two or three years ago to purchase in the cheapest market and to 

accept only the most satisfactory tenders. He has been devoting a great 

deal of personal attention to this subject of the purchase of stores in London 

and from foreign countries and I think it is only fair to him to state that he 

has given particular attention to this point regarding his advertisements. 
reaching foreign manufacturers. Why, Sir, only the other day I laid before 
the House a statement in which the High Commissioner explained the various. 
items in regard to which he was compelled by force of material reasons to accept 
tenders higher than the lowest. If the Honourable gentleman will peruse: 
that statement he will find that tenders were received from practically every 

country in Europe. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I may say, Sir, that I never attributed any kind of 
moral turpitude to the High Commissioner who is personally known to 
me. 


The Honourabie Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: I am glad, Sir, the Honourable 
the Mover has made that statement. Of course I did not understand him 
to ascribe any moral turpitude to the High Commissioner, but so far as I can 
remember, Sir, he did say that no proper competition was allowed and that 
the advertisements did not reach other countries. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : [ said it was not possible under the system that pre- 
vails.: 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : Well, Sir, I think I have de- 
monstrated that it is possible and that it is done. 


Now, Sir, it remains for me to deal with the question of Rupee tenders.. 
My Honourable friend opposite did not specify in any very great detail the 
advantages that he thought would accrue to India from Rupee tenders. What 
he said was *‘ Buy Indian goods provided that the quality was good and the 
price compared favourably.” Well, I have explained, Sir, that we are buying 
goods manufactured in India when the quality is good and the price does not 
compare unfavourably. I admit Sir, as I have done before, that there are 
certain obvious advantages in Rupee tenders. We shall be able to get foreign. 
manufacturers to establish agencies and thereby stimulate competition, but 
as I have already said, we have revised the rules which will enable us to buy 
from agencies in India and I hope that this alteration in the rules will in itself 
bring about the establishment of agencies and branch houses in this country. 


Then, Sir, I remember a very notable minute of dissent by my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Campbell Rhodes, to the report of the Railway Industries 
Committee in which he emphasised the value of encouraging importing firms 
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to settle in India. His view was, if I recollect aright, that, if importing firms 
were encouraged, they would gradually go on from imports to fabrication 
and from fabrication to manufacture. Well, we have met him half way. 
We have altered the rules so that we may be able to purchase from agencies. 
Those agencies will fabricate and from fabrication they will go to manufacture. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Willson, has also pointed out a very important 
argument, namely, that if we were able to purchase from importers here we 
should not have to carry the very big stocks that we have to do at present. 
I fully admit the value of this argument. But then, Sir, there are a great 
many disadvantages also which accrue from a system of Rupee tenders. I 
do not say they are insurmountable but the disadvantages are there. First 
of all, when we buy in England through our own agents there, namely, the High 
Commissioner, we effect a very considerable saving in freight charges. The 
High Commissioner bulks his purchases and sends them out to India in steamers 
in which he gets special concessions of freight on account of the large bulk 
of his shipments. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: [am sorry to interrupt the Honourable 
Member, but I hope he will not mind if I ask him what concessions he has 
got during the last five years in the matter of freight @ 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: I should like notice of that 
qjuestion. I can only make a general statement. It is very difficult for me, 
Sir, to bring along with me all these details with regard to the actual con- 
cessions the High Commissioner has received during the last five years, but 
I shall be quite pleased to show the papers to my Honourable friend. As 
a matter of fact this point is admitted in the Stores Purchase Committee’s 
report. A similar argument applies to the case of insurance. The High 
Commissioner does not insure the articles that he ships to us now, whereas 
private importers would have to pay higher freights, as I said before, and 
would have to pay insurance rates also. Then, Sir, there is the question of 
mspection | am glad that my Honourable friend the Mover has so far modified 
his views as not to have suggested that we should entirely do away with all 
organisation in England. For a long time to come we shall have to purchase 
a great manyarticles in foreign countries. They cannot be produced in India 
and they will not be produced for a considerable number of years even though 
Indian enterprise were much more vigilant than it is at present, and we will 
have to maintain a staff in England or on the Continent for purposes of ins- 
pection. We could not, for instance, buy railway material without constant 
inspection during the process of manufacture. We dare not risk the lives of 
millions of people who travel on Indian Railways. Similarly we must have an 
agency there for purposes of intelligence. We do not want to buy in India 
without knowing actually what are the world prices for the articles that we buy 
at any particular time. We must have an agency in England. At present we 
utilise the agency of the High Commissioner. My friend, the Honourable 
Mr. Jinnah, said, quoting from a letter from the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
that the High Commissioner should be left in London only for ceremonial 
occasions. No doubt my friend, Sir Dadiba Dalal, would like that. I am 
sure he would look very handsome and extremely dignified in flowing Indian 
robes appearing at all kinds of functions; but, Sir, we owe a duty to the 
Indian tax-payer; we want to make as much out of the High Commissioner 
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as we can ; and in this respect we are only following the custom of the Domi- 
nions. So far as my knowledge goes practically every Dominion uses its High 
Commissioner for this purpose in England and we are only following the same 
custom. Then, Sir, the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, with his light and deft touch, 
brushed away the question of exchange. It is not so easy as all that. It is 
certainly an advantage to be able to pay in rupees and not to have to keep 
a balance in London for the purpose. But we should have to pay for it some- 
time or other. We must pay for our goods. At present we can buy sterling 
when exchange is strong and keep out of the market when exchange is weak. 
The European or American manufacturer tendering in rupees would have to 
protect himself against exchange, as my friend Mr. Willson pointed out. That 
cover will eventually have to be paid for from Indian revenues. So the ques- 
tion of exchange is important and, as a matter of fact, it is not right to say 
that no other country ever calls for tenders in a foreign currency. When 
England was purchasing very large quantities of material in America during 
the war, I believe she always called for tenders and made her purchases in 
‘dollars and not in sterling. (An Honourable Member: “It was war time.’’) 
Yes, it was war time, I admit ; but war time has been quoted by my Honour- 
able friend against the Government of India. He said that during the war 
the Munitions Board made enormous purchases in India and, as soon as the war 
was over, we went to foreign countries. That was simply because during the 
war we had to purchase almost anything we could get and at any price. Does. 
my Honourable friend want me now to go and buy in the market at the prices 
that we paid during the war? Similarly, in those days we purchased articles: 
of whatever quality we could possibly get. Now we want articles of good 
quality and at reasonable prices. We do not want, therefore, to confine 
ourselves to purchases in India. 


I have taken up a great deal of time, Sir, and I wish now to sum up. I 
have pointed out that we have already taken a very big step forward in liberalis- 
ing the rules and in authorising purchase from branch houses in this country. 
We hope to get very notable results from this departure. Let us watch the 
effects of this new rule on the development of Indian industries. I yield 
to none in my admiration for the qualities of Mr. Pitkeathly who has been 
an acquisition to the new Indian Stores Department. But, in spite of what 
Mr. Willson said, I do not expect impossible things from Mr. Pitkeathly. 
It will not be fair to him. Give us time to develop our department and I hope 
that the Indian Stores Department will come up to the expectations of even 
my friend, Dr. Gour. As I have said, we have not lost sight of the policy of 
Rupee tenders. We have got it in mind and in whatever we may do with re- 
gard to stores purchase in the near future we shall keep this question of the 
feasibility of Rupee tenders in mind. But, Sir, at the present moment I am 
unable to accept either the Resolution or the amendment. I should like to 
have more time to develop the department. I should like to look round and 
see how purchase in India from branch houses gets on; I should like to have 
more money from my Honourable Colleague (Sir Basil Blackett) for the Indian 
Stores Department and I should like you not to cut down the grant which I 
shall ask for. Then, when you have given me a little more time, J shall be 


glad to discuss the question of the desirability or the feasibility of Rupee 
tenders in India. 
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Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal: European): Sir, this is not one of those 
cases where we are accusing the Government of hectic and indecent haste. 
Again, as I said this morning in another connection, I must deplore 
the absence of what I regard as a_ sufficient number of business and 
industrial men in this House. In fact we are so deficient that this 
Resolution has had to be moved and moved in very eloquent and con- 
vincing terms, by one who is not a businessman, though he grasps business 
questions so thoroughly that even the Honourable Member for Commerce 
this morning was under the impression that he belonged to that humbler but 
more useful set of people to whom Mr. Willson and myself belong. J 
have not heard from Mr. Jinnah yet that he has accepted the amendment of 
Mr. Willson as put before the House. I sincerely hope that he will find his way 
to do so, because, in spite of what has fallen from Mr. Cocke, I can assure the 
House that in this matter Mr. Willson has the whole European commercial 
opinion in India behind him. Now, Sir, I have, as the Honourable Member 
for Commerce knows, when he was in charge of this Department, criticised 
the Central Stores Department, at least the project before it originated two 
years ago, owing to an optimism which I much regret now. I said that I 
feared that it would grow into an octopus. To-day, Sir, it remains merely 
a shrimp. The Honourable Mr. Chatterjee has quoted from rule 3 of the pro- 
posed rules where he says he has met me half way in regard to the purchase 
of imported stores. In that minute of dissent to which he referred and which 
he thinks so valuable that he has seen his way to ignore it, I said :—- 

** My chief objection, however, to the Stores Purchase Rules is centred in rule 3 which appears 


to arrograte to the Stores Department in London an authority inconsistent with India’s free- 
dom of action in the matter of purchases for her own requirements.” 


Why, Sir, I ask should India bind herself not to purchase imported stores 
unless they are actually in the country ? Why should she not have com- 
plete freedom of action? There are valid reason why she should. Mr. Willson 
has mentioned a question of interest. I will mention another very important 
question. When I was President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, I had 
an inquiry from Government as to the quantity of stores usually held in Cal- 
cutta by importers of certain articles. If those stores were held in any con- 
siderable quantity it would be a wise thing for Government not to hold 
such a heavy stock for emergencies. Now, Sir, if the largest buyer in the 
country is not going to buy from the importers, how are they to hold stocks 
which in times of sudden national emergency will be on the spot and can be 
commandeered ? Mr. Chatterjee’s objection is that once an importer always 
an importer, and that we shall not get down to manufacture in India if Go- 
vernment buys from the importer. May I tell him that my countrymen came 
to India to trade and have remained to manufacture. (Z'he Honourable Mr. 
A. C. Chatterjee : “In certain directions.”’) May I instance a case of mine, 
where, finding I could not get the kind of barges I wanted in India, I had to 
buy them in London, bring them out and erect them in Caleutta. Very quickly 
my engineer told me that he would rather have the sheets unpunched if I wonld 
get him a punching machine. Then he told me that his workmen were now 
trained, he could make his local plates cheaper and might he make the whole 
barge from start to finish in India. I think that is the way, Sir, in which many 
industries in India will slowly start without any of that financial loss such as 
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we had in the recent boom. I may instance something else. I came out 
to India solely for the purpose of selling Lancashire goods. I can tell my 
friends here that if they want any cloth of Bombay manufacture I can supply 
it from my office in Calcutta. Mr. Chatterjee has mentioned several objections 
to Rupee tenders. There is that enormous saving in insurance. I would like 
to know what that saving was during the war. There are those special freight 
concessions. We are not told what they amount to but I suppose the country 
generally had to pay for those special concessions. There is the problem of 
exchange. Certainly our exchange difficulties would be much less if we knew 
exactly when we were going to receive payment from Government. It 1s 
very difficult, as Mr. Willson said, to get money out of Government and that 
is why it is impossible very often to get cover from the banks. But that does 
not deter me in the ordinary course of my business from taking contracts 
months ahead, even when I do not know when the money will be forthcoming 
to remit and | am able to cover that exchange so that I run no risk whatever. 
If gentlemen want to know how I do it, I will say that they must go into the 
business for themselves and buy their own experience. Mr. Jinnah in his 
remarks has admitted that the branch office in London must continue, and that 
is another reason why I hope he will consent to accept the amendment so that 
the whole House on this side can be absolutely unanimous on the subject. 
J think my friend, Mr. Cocke, is wrong when he suggests that manufacturers 
will not always go to the purchaser. There will be no difficulty about buy- 
ing Italian aeroplanes or English aeroplanes if the Stores Department here 
set about it the right way. India is not a small village. It is worth while for 
manufacturers now to come out here, to have their agents out here, to have 
their representatives out here, and to keep a watch, a constant watch, on the 
requirements of India; and I have not the slightest doubt that, if Mr. Chat- 
terjee is given a freer hand, he will be able to build the Stores Department 
up into something which. will help both the importer and eventually the Indian 
manufacturer. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : (Commerce Member): Sir. I had 
not the slightest intention of speaking on this debate when I came this after- 
noon, but, Sir, I have been so surprised at the remarks of two of my friends 
opposite that I feel bound to say just a few words. We know that there 
is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over the 99 already 
saved. Sir, I congratulate myself to-day on having made two converts, and 
two of my European friends. I congratulate Sir Campbell Rhodes on being 
a convert to the Indian Stores Department. ‘T'wo or three years ago at a 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Caleutta, Sir Campbell 
Rhodes and I had a very fierce discussion about the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment. Sir Campbell Rhodes even then was all in favour of Rupee tenders 
and buying through the importer. He told me what he has told the House 
to-day that it is only your English importer that you want and you will get 
all your manufactures and all your industries in India and nowhere else. I 
pointed out to him that the whole object and aim of the Indian Stores De- 
partment was to encourage manufacture in India. It left Sir Campbell 
Rhodes entirely cold. But, Sir, wiser counsels have now prevailed, and the 
House will now see that in Sir Campbell Rhodes we have a convert to our new 
Department. He accused the Government of India of hectic and break- 
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neck speed in the formation of this Department. I should like to ask whether 
we had any assistance from Sir Campbell Rhodes in forming that Depart- 
ment. When two years ago we asked for the creation of that Department, 
it was Sir Campbell Rhodes who was one of our chief opponents ; and, Sir, 
I may say that we got very little encouragement from this House when we 
put up a demand for grant ; in fact it seems to me that this House is apt to 
look at the questions that come up from different angles of vision according 
to the particular circumstances of the moment. When they are discussing the 
Indian Stores Department in the abstract, they are all for it, but when we 
come to ask for money, they say there is none and let us down. I am quite 
sure that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, if he will. have a chance of speak- 
ing to-day, will support this Resolution with all his eloquence, but, Sir, another 
difficulty we haye had in dealing with this Department is that we have to get 
past the hindrances put in the way of this Department in the shape of the re- 
commendation which the Retrenchment Committee thought it necessary to 
make in regard to the Department in the interests of retrenchment. I have 
again, Sir, to congratulate Mr. Willson on being a convert in another direction. 
Mr. Willson, as everybody knows, is the representative in this House of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, and, Sir, we have heard a strong protec- 
tionist speech in favour of the Indian Stores Department. He has implored 
us to buy from manufacturers in India. “ It will cost you only a little,” he 
said, and he pointed to the compensating advantage we should get. But, 
Sir, that is not the line of argument I have been accustomed to hear when I 
attended the meetings of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. Nor, Sir, 
is Mr. Willson entirely correct in his facts? He said “it will cost you only a 
little.” Let me give the House one fact: 


Mr. W. S. J. Willson : May I correct the Honourable Member. I think 
I said “‘ supposing for the sake of argument.” 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: He said, Sir, that it will cost us 
only a little. I listened to that part of his speech, and it is very familiar. 
Practically the same arguments were put to me when I had representations from 
certain manufacturers of certain classes of railway stores. That very case 
is fresh in my memory. The little that it would have cost the Railway De- 
partment was 21 lakhs of rupees. It would have cost us 21 lakhs of rupees 
if we had placed that order with those manufacturers: and, as I have had 
oceasion to explain, the Government of India in deciding on the action they 
took were guided by the advice not only of the Standing Finance Committee 
but also of the Central Advisory Council. Sir, we have been working, in spite 
of the difficulties placed in our way, — we have been working at this problem. 
Mr. Chatterjee has told us of the progress we have made, and, Sir, that pro- 
gress will continue. It will continue, and I am perfectly sure that the time will 
eventually come when we shall be able to transfer the axis from London to 
India. But you have got to give us time. I may say we are going to take 
another step very shortly. 1 hope before long to be able to introduce to this 
House a Bill to eliminate the proviso to section 20 of the Sea Customs Act. 
I hope to introduce a Bill to the House which, if it is accepted by the House, 
will mean that all Government Departments, when buying their stores in India, 
will have to pay customs duties upon those stores. That, Sir, shows the spirit 
in which we are working at this problem. But it is not an easy problem. 
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We are trying something in the direction indicated by the Resolution already 
in the Railway Department ; we do not call for Rupee tenders when we want 
railway wagons and locomotives ; we call for simultaneous tenders: and let 
me assure Mr. Jinnah, with reference to what he said about the London Stores 
Department, that he need have no fear about manufacturers in foreign coun- 
tries not seeing the advertisements published in the technical journals at home 
for our requirements. Let me remind Mr. Jnnah, if he does not know it already, 
that last year when we called for tenders for wagons, we had tenders not 
only from England but from America, from Canada, from Belgium, from 
France, from Italy, from Germany, and this year we have had tenders also 
from Czecho-Slovakia and from Austria. That shows he need have no fear 
about that. That shows that our tenderers are now widely distributed all 
the world over, and we are getting replies to those calls from all these coun- 
tries. But, Sir, when we get these tenders from firms in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria and other places, we know nothing about them, we have no intelli- 
gence officer here, and we must have people who know all these firms and who 
can let us know whether these firms are reliable and whether they can be 
depended upon to give us the delivery. You have got the London Stores 
Department, you have got a Department which has been working at this 
matter, as Mr. Jinnah has said, for 60 years. They have accumulated in- 
formation on all these matters which, let me assure the House, is most valu- 
able to India. I am as keen as anyone in this House on the extension of 
purchases in India and on the industrial development of India, but, Sir, we 
have always got to look to considerations of economy ; and our experience 
in the Railway Department is that in many cases we do secure economy by 
purchasing through the Director-General of Stores. That, Sir, is I think all I 
need say. I pointed out that at first we have not had very much encourage- 
ment from the gentlemen opposite, but in spite of what they said, we have not 
only carried on but made a very considerable advance ; and, Sir, I hope that 
that advance will go on and be accelerated. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, I deem it a great pleasure to take 
this opportunity of supporting the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. 
Willson. My pleasure on this occasion is doublefold. The first is that I 
find that in this particular subject at least we have the support of every- 
body on this side of the House, whether he be European or Indian. TI cer- 
tainly hope that my friend Mr. Cocke will not mind following the advice of 
Sir Campbell Rhodes and will withdraw his opposition. But the second 
reason for my pleasure in supporting the amendment is based on the fact 
that I am afraid I am attacked here in connection with something I did on 
the Indian Retrenchment Committee and which certain Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House cannot reconcile with the support that I am giving to this 
proposition. At a later stage I hope to be able to justify every word of what 
is said in the Retrenchment Committee’s Report and at the same time to prove 
that I am quite consistent, when I rise to support the Resolution, with 
all the cordiality with which I do. But before I come to it, I would like to 
touch upon one or two points raised by my Honourable friend Mr. Chatterjee. 
He has told us that there is nothing in the rules to prevent Indian manu- 
factures being bought in India. I wish he had given us either in quantities 
or in values the amounts bought here since those rules were framed and the 
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_ amounts that were spent outside India, compared to amount before those rules: 
were put in practice. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: I gave certain infromation in 
answer to some questions quite recently. 


Sir Purskotamdas Thakurdas : I expected that answer from my friend. 
My point is different. The High Commissioner’s office buy stores for the: 
whole of India. It does not buy stores only for the Central Government. 
Do I understand that the answer included figures for the total purchases by 
the High Commissioner’s office in London? He gave figures only about the 
-Central Government. The amendment of my friend Mr. Willson includes 
‘all Government purchases in London. The other point that I would like to. 
make before I prodéeed further is this. What does my Honourable friend 
expect of a busy officer, in whose control it is to make up his mind as to whe- 
ther he will import from London or whether he will buy locally, what does 
he expect such a busy officer to do? Generally, he is a very senior officer, 
a responsible head of a department, and I am quite sure that my Honour- 
able friend opposite will not contend that he has much spare time. He is 
as a rule busy. Does my Honourable friend expect such a busy officer 
to wade through all the rules of the Stores Department and to make sure of 
the various restrictions and exceptions named therin, or would he excuse him,, 
being busy as that officer must be with his own job, if he says “‘ Here I am, 
let me fire off an indent to London and be done with it. I will not then be called 
upon to explain at all”? ? I am sure, Sir, it will not take much stretch of 
imagination to come to the conclusion that the longer and the more bulky 
your rules are the more temptation there is to the indenting officer or to the: 
purchasing officer to send an indent to London, in which case nobody calls 
upon him to explain why he did not buy locally. I was very pleased, Sir, 
to hear from my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes that some great handi- 
cap in connection with the purchase of stores in India is likely to be removed 
very shortly and that he proposes to amend the Act, so that all imports of 
stores will be liable to the usual import duty. In all probability this will mean 
more or less a sort of book entry for the various departments of Government, 
but it will ensure fair competition to, firstly, the indigenous industries and, 
secondly to the firms which may have imported stocks here on the chance 
that the Government will require them. I hope that this Bill that my Honour- 
able friend referred to will be brought in at the earliest possible date and that 
no time will be lost in putting that Bill through this House. I understood 
my Honourable friend to say that he is now prepared to buy from local branches. 
and agencies from outside and I also understood him to say that they will train 
Indians in various small factories here. I hope that he has made this a condi- 
tion of the patronage ‘of his department to local branches and agencies of non- 
Indian firms and I would like to hear from him that my impression 1s cor- 
rect. 


He further went on to mention that the Indian Stores Department so far 
has not had much encouragement either from this House or from the Re- 
trenchment Committee. Now, before I say anything in connection with the 
attitude of the Retrenchment Committee to the Indian Stores Department, 
I need hardly mention to this House that the Retrenchment Committee would 
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never have been excused either by this House or by the Executive of the Go- 
vernment of India, least of all by the public, if they had not been as severe 
as they possibly could have been in curtailing expenditure at a time when 
the finances of the Government of India were in a most precarious state. But 
luckily in the case of the Indian Stores Department, I think they were tread- 
ing on very very sound ground. I will read out, with the permission of the 
House, a few lines from the one paragraph in which the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee justified why they thought that a certain reduction should be made. The 
grant to the Department was Rs. 4 lakhs. The Retrenchment Committee 
made a saving of Rs. 83,000 in the Rs. 4 lakhs. The information laid before 
the Retrenchment Committee said : 


‘That this Department has been recently constituted in order to encourage the develop- 


ment of the industrial resources of India and to effect economies by co-ordinating purchases. 


for the Central, and Provincial Governments, thus eliminating competition between Govern- 
ments and Departments. At present its activities are confined to the purchase of textiles for 
the Army Department and to the control of the Metallurgical Inspectorate and of the Super- 
‘ntendent, Local Manufactures, and Government, Test House, Alipore.” 


I may point out to my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes that even Rail- 
ways had not then begun to patronise that Department. The Retrench- 
ment Committee said :— 


‘We understand, however, that it is contemplated gradually to extend the organization 
to enable it to undertake the purchase and inspection of various important classes of stores 
including cement, oils paints, chemicals, textiles, leather goods, hardware aud engineering and 
other stores, and estimates have been placed before us for an estiablishment costing Rs. 24 
lakhs annually. It is proposed to cover the costby a charge of 2 per cent. for purchase and ins- 
pection and 1 per cent. for inspection only, it being assumed that the value of the annual pur- 


chases by the department will amount to about Rs. 74 crores and of the goods inspected to about 
Rs. 15 crores.”’ 


This is the point now. 


“Tt is extremely doubtful whether Local Governments will use this orga nization.” 


I would like the Honourable Member to say how many Local Governments 
have begun to use this Department. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : I will. 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : 


_ “It is extremely doubtful whether Local Governments will use this organization and the 
United Provinces have in fact already set up a separate stores department.” 


I understand that the Government of Bombay are setting up a separate de- 
partment. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : No. 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : 


‘In view of the large turnover assumed the proposed charges appear to be excessive. A 
‘system of central purchase may have theoretical advantages, but we recommend that no pro- 
vision be made for further expansion of the department until it has been ascertained that the 


provinces collectively are prepared to utilize it for their transactions and that such expansion 
will be financially justified.” 


I still claim to-day that until the Honourable Member opposite can point 
out that he has got the support of many of the Provincial Governments, 
on whose patronage of this department an estimate of a turnover of 74 crores 
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purchases and inspection of goods worth Rs. 15 crores was based, the Re- 
trenchment Committee were fully justified in what they did and perhaps, 
I am afraid, the Assembly of that day were also justified in reducing the grant. 
The main point about this Indian Stores Department is that even the various 
departments of the Government of India, including the Department of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, have not yet begun to use that Depart- 
ment. Why did not the Honourable Sir Charles Innes tell us when the Rail- 
way Department, which is under him by the way, will begin to use this very 
Department for the purpose of economy and co-ordination in the purchase of 
stores? But, Sir, I am not trying to make out by any chance a case for no 
help or as little help as possible to this Stores Department. I contend that, 
if this Resolution or this amendment of my Honourable friend is passed by 
this House and is acted up to by the Government of India, we will indirectly 
be giving a very great push to the Stores Department in the work for which my 
Honourable friends, Mr. Chatterjee and Sir Charles Innes, are so justifiably 
anxious. 


Just one word about the advantages that the Honourable Member said 
would accrue or do accrue by having the purchases concentrated in London.. 
He mentioned the freight charges. Now, I am sure if the Honourable Member 
expected this House to attach any value to this plea of his, he was bound to 
put before the House the figures as to the concession or the rebate that the 
Government of India got forthe stores which they imported here in bulk either 
through the India Office or through the High Commissioner. I am sure 
I am not asking anything unreasonable from the Honourable Member if I ask 
him to tell us if the Government of India at all know what the rebates avail- 
able to them are. Can he tell us what they were in 1913-14 or 1917-18? 
What they were in those years of the war when freight rates had gone up to 
an exhorbitant height 2? The general impression is that the Government of 
India got jolly little. 

Now, as to insurance. I am sorry that the Honourable Member thought 
fit to mention this topic of insurance at all. As my Honourable friend, Sir 
Campbell Rhodes, said, they must have paid dearly because they took the 
risk of not insuring. If the Government did lose,will they kindly tell us as to 
how much they lost during the war by not being insured? All that [ can 
say is that they are very lucky if they did not lose more than they saved in 
previous years by not insuring. I know that Government and big concerns 
like them do not insure. But when they do not insure they—at least commer- 
cial concerns—keep a sinking fund for emergencies. I am sure the Govern- 
ment of India have no such sinking fund. 


Now, as to inspection. No one doubts that inspection is always necessary 
and I did not know before I came in that the Honourable Mr. Jinnah had 
said that inspection should be avoided. I am sure he could not have said that 


(Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “TI never said that”). 


Now Sir, as regards exchange. I do not wish to go into the subject as 
to how exchange can be manipulated in a certain situation. But I certainly 
think that in this case it is a plain, simple proposition. We merchants whe 
handle both exports and imports know how to adjust our exchanges. After: 
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ali, why should the Government of India take it for granted that it is they 
alone who are anxious to get what they want? Why should they un- 
derstand for ever that it is only a buyer who is a needy buyer and that sel- 
lers are always indifferent)? I am sure in the ordinary course and in normal 
times a seller is more keen than a buyer. And, if the Government of India 
lay down a policy and say: We will buy in Rupee tenders and on certain 
terms, the sellers, whether big or small, in order to get the custom will adapt 
themselves to the terms which they, the buyers, lay down, taking of course 
for granted that the terms of the Government of India will be normal, business- 
like and sensible. I expected my Honourable friend to say that when you 
buy in bulk and when you buy direct from the manufacturers you buy cheaper. 
In case he should advance that argument in his final reply I should like to say 
that the method suggested does not prevent the Government of India from 
buying in bulk. (Lhe Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: “ I never said that ’’.) 
You can buy any quantity you like from any manufacturer, nor will it pre- 
vent you from buying direct. You can put your order direct with the manu- 
facturers, be they in Germany, Switzerland, Italy or Czecho-Slovakia. So 
that this method which is suggested by the amendment or by the Resolution 
‘does not prevent you from taking full advantage of buying direct from the 
manufacturer. All that we say is that you must buy in rupee currency and 
you must call for the tender in India. Delhi should be the place from which 
the tender should be given out. Delhi should be the place where the tender 
‘should be opened. 

It has been mentioned by the Honourable Member that the House may 
rest assured that Sir M. Dalal looks after India’s interest thoroughly. I 
am sure nobody doubts that. But the point is: Is the system a correct 
one? Can we not improve upon it? I will now conclude, Sir, by pointing 
out how in my opinion the local Stores Department of the Government of 
India can be substantially encouraged by the acceptance of this amendment. 


Mr. President : The Honourable Member has already exceeded his time 
limit. } 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I shall conclude my remarks, Sir, in a 
minute. At present indents from all over India go to London. If the Go- 
vernment of India accept this amendment they will all have to come to Delhi 
and in Delhi my Honourable friend, with the assistance of his Stores Depart- 
ment, would be able to say to the indenting officers that this thing need not 
be imported, and that thing you can buy at such and such a place which you 
cannot buy in India. Here is more business for your Stores Department. 
For the rest you call for tenders from branches and agencies of oversea firms 
and from abroad. I think this is the most natural method of encouraging your 
Indian Stores Department and I hope that my Honourable friend will be able 
to accept it. Sir, [I also hope that my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, will 
be able to accept the amendment and that the House will pass it unanimously. 

(Several Honourable Members : “The question be now put.”) 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: Sir, I do not wish to detain 
the House at this late hour. There are only one or two points arising from 
the speech of my Honourable friend opposite, Sir Purushotamdas Thakur 
das, which I should like to touch upon. In defending the Indian Retrench- 
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ment Committee,—I yield to none in my admiration for the very splendid 
work which that Committee did for India and for the Government of India— 
my Honourable friend quoted a passage from that Committee’s report relating 
to the Stores Department. I am sorry to say, Sir, that the Retrenchment 
Committee went entirely astray over the objects and functions of the Indian 
Stores Department. They laid stress on the co-operation of the provinces. 
I think my Honourable friend is as well aware as I am that the provinces are 
of no great importance with regard to their pruchases as compared to the Cen- 
tral Government. What does it matter whether the provinces co-operate 
or not? The pruchases of the Central Government are big enough as the 
Honourable Member has himself admitted just now, for the maintenance of 
a department. What was the use of bringing in the provinces? When we 
gave our estimate regarding the probable purchases we did not think of the 
provinces. And then he asked me whether the provinces are co-operating. 
They are. We have got large orders from the Punjab and from his own pro- 
vince. (Ser Purshotamdas Thakurdas: “ Amounts please.) I could not 
give you the amounts off-hand. They extend to several lakhs. I do not 
carry all my statistics in my pocket, as evidently my friend does. (Laughter.) 
Similarly he asked me what was the amount we paid for freight. I could not 
give him the statistics. I did promise him during my own speech that I would 
give him the statistics to-morrow and he twitted me again over the fact that 
I did not bring those statistics with me. The fact is mentioned in the 
Stores Purchase Committee Report if the Honourable Member has ever cared 
to peruse it. Then he suggested that we should utilise the Stores Department 
in order to scrutinise indents and to stop indents from going to England. I 
can assure my Honourable friend that is already being done. Sir, I have no- 
thing more to add. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, I want to say one word of personal 
explanation. All that I said is that whatever is said in the report is based 
on the evidence given before the Inchcape Committee. If the Government 
of India had left the papers with me I would have been able to prove to the 
Honourable Member the justification of what I said. The papers were taken 
away from members of the Inchcape Committee. 


Mr. President : The original question was : 


““This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in future tenders 
for any article required for any department of the Central Government should be called for in 
India and in rupees and that the Stores Department at the India Office only should be main- 
tained in such strength as would enable old contracts to be worked out.” 


Since which an amendment has been moved : 


‘‘ That for all the words after the words ‘ Governor General in Council ’ the following be 
substituted : ; 

That the present system of stores purchase for Government requirements is not in the 
best interests of India and should be done away with at the earliest possible 
moment, 

That in its place should be instituted a system of Rupee tender for delivery in India with 
publication of results in every case. 

That this new system should be administered under the supervision of the Government 
of India by a cadre of qualified officers and that arrangements should be made 
in India for the requisite test and inspection of the goods purchased.” 
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The question that I have to put is that that amendment be adopted. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Sir, I have no objection really to the amendment, if 
the House desires it. 


Mr. President : The question that I have to put is that that amendment 
be adopted. | 


The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President : The question is that the Resolution, as amended, be 
adopted. 


The motion was adopted. 


29th February 1924. 
BUDGET FOR 1924-25. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, if prece- 
dent had been followed, I should not now be opening my Budget. It 
has been the practice in past years for the financial statement to be made 
on the morning of the Ist of March, and to be followed immediately by 
a motion for leave to introduce the Finance Bill. This year, I propose 
to introduce the Finance Bill on the Ist of March as usual: but, I make 
my financial statement to-night out of regard for the convenience of 
almost every one concerned, except perhaps the Finance Member. The 
commercial community will be glad of the opportunity to study the 
budget announcements overnight instead of in the middle of a busy 
day; and I am also glad to be able to afford some slight relief to the 
devoted band of officials who, on past occasions, have been kept at work 
all night in order to bring a new financial statement safely into the 
world in the morning. I am told that a record is being created in the 
presentation of the Government of India’s Budget on the 29th Febru- 
ary. But the choice of February, 29th has no significance except that 
it happens this year to be the day before the Ist of March. The sus- 
picion that to-day was chosen in order to enable us to impose taxes, 
which are annual taxes, until the 29th February, 1928, is, I hasten to 
assure the House, unfounded. 


2. I had occasion a year ago to lament that I could not give exact 
figures for 1922-23 and had to be content with what I described as nothing 
more than a second guess, on the basis of nine or ten months’ figures, of 
what the actual outturn would be of the Budget for the year then about 
to close. I had even better reason than I knew for this complaint, The 
figures which I then gave for 1922-23 showed revenue at a total of 121 
crores and expenditure at a total of 138} crores, leaving a deficit of 171 
creres. The actual figures show that I over-stated the deficit by no 
less than 2} crores. Revenue amounted to 121°41 crores and expenditure 
to 136°43 crores, leaving a deficit of 15°02 crores, The improvement was 
mainly under the head of Military Expenditure, where, in addition to 
other minor improvements, a sum of £800,000 provided as the Indian 
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share of the cost of disbanding surplus troops was not, in the end, 
‘utilised. In view of this important difference between the revised 
Budget figure, to which some prominence is given in the annual Budget 
Statement, and the actual outturn, which receives practically no publi- 
city, there will be bound up and circulated with the Budget speech a 
comparative table showing the actual outturn for each of the last ten 


vears, which will, I think, be convenient to those who desire to study 
our finances. 


3. My inability to present anything more than a second guess is even 
more vexing this year than it was a year ago. Last year, unhappily, 
‘the only question was how large the actual deficit would be; this year it 
may well be that the progress of revenue and expenditure in the last 
two months of the year may make all the difference between a surplus 
and a deficit on ordinary revenue. In every year but two of the last 
ten years the final outturn of the year has proved more favourable than 
the revised budget estimates have indicated. 


4. The Budget estimates as finally settled a year ago provided for a 
surplus of 81 lakhs. The estimated revenue amounted to 134-90 crores 
and the estimated expenditure to 134:09 crores. I warned the House 
more than once that neither on the revenue nor on the expenditure side 
could the figures in the Budget estimates be counted upon with any 
ereat assurance. The revenue figures were arrived at in a spirit of 
some optimism as to the prosperity of trade and commerce not altogether 
justified in the light of European conditions, while the expenditure 
figures assumed that we should succeed in introducing and giving full 
effect to retrenchments recommended by the Inchcape Committee with 
much greater rapidity than a cautious Finance Member could promise. 
The information available at the present date makes it clear that our 
revenue estimates were unduly sanguine. On the other hand, I am glad 
to be able to inform the House that we have succeeded in reducing ex- 
penditure to a figure considerably below the Budget estimate. The 
present indications are that the total revenue will amount to 129°52 
crores as against an estimate of 134°90 crores and the total expenditure 
to 129°90 crores as against an estimate of 134°09 crores, leaving a deficit 
on ordinary revenue of 38 lakhs. I leave out of account a windfall, of 
which I shall have more to say later. I mention it here only in order 
to bring out the happy fact that, while the margin between ordinary 
revenue and expenditure, on the basis of our revised Budget, is sc 
narrow as to make it impossible, till final figures are available, to say 
for certain whether there is a surplus or a deficit, we are (even on the 
most unfavourable assumption) sure of a considerable realised surplus 
after taking extraordinary revenue into account. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1923-24. 


Revenue. 


5. As in 1922-23, so in 1923-24, we based our estimates on hopes not 
indeed of a boom in trade, but of a steady 
revival of which there seemed to be some. signs 
early in the year. These hopes have, once again, not been fulfilled, 
2G 
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although it seems likely that there will be in 1923-24 a record surplus of 
exports over imports. During the first ten months of the financial year, 
the surplus in value of exports of merchandise amounts to 105°47 crores 
as against 622 crores in the corresponding period last year and an adverse 
balance of 29°60 crores the year before. The net imports of bullion, 
although substantial, have not reached the figures of 1922-23, with the 
result that there remains a net balance after allowing for bullion of 
63°42 crores in favour of India as against 20} crores a year ago and 
adverse balance of 33 crores in the first ten months of 1921-22. 

6. The volume of our export trade has continued to expand. The 
chief increase is under grain and pulse, where it amounts to 600,000 tons 
in the first nine months of 1923-24, due almost entirely to a resumption 
of exports of wheat; but with scarcely any exception every class of goods 
shows some increase. This is true of imports also, which show a serious 
decline in two cases only. In one of these the House will be specially 
interested. The imports of coal into India fell by exactly a third, or by 
284,000 tons in the first nine months of the current year when compared 
with those of the corresponding period of 1922-23. ‘‘ Grey twist and 
yarn’ and ‘‘ Grey piece-goods’’ also declined, but the quantity of 
practically every other class of imports has increased, while at the same 
time there has usually been a small fall in values. The year has been 
one of fairly steady, though at times difficult trade, but favourable to 
India in the balance. 


7. Prices of Indian products have on the whole remained remarkably 
steady throughout the year, with the exception of raw cotton which, 
owing to the uncertainty and the eventual shortage of the American 
supply, has been subject to considerable fluctuation. In November 
1923 cotton prices reached their highest level since 1918. This has 
inevitably reacted upon the activities of the cotton industry. Food 
grains, on the other hand, have fallen steadily since April and the whole- 
sole price of cereals in Calcutta in December last was only 5 per cent. 
above the level at the end of July 1914. Sugar showed a tendency to 
advance, whilst tea has been obtaining record prices. The prices of 
raw jute have been consistently below those prevailing at the similar 
periods in the preceding year. 


The close of 1923 was characterised by somewhat firmer prices for 
raw materials in the chief markets of the world, and it is fair to say 
that there is a greater sense of security among producers and merchants 
than at this time last year. The period of large returns has, however, 
passed and several industries have still to adjust themselves further to 
lower rates of profit. 


8. The slow recovery of trade and the fall in prices of imported 
anole articles have resulted in our being once again 
disappointed in our Customs receipts. The 

actual figures for Customs receipts up to the end of January point to a 
net revenue for the year of 40°42 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimate of 45°10 crores. Sugar provides 1,15 lakhs less revenue than 
we had anticipated, and it is evident that under this head insufficient 
allowance was made for the reduced tariff valuation. While the volume 
of imports of other articles has in most cases not been unsatisfactory, 
the amount collected on account of our ad valorem duties has declined. 
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We anticipated a decrease of 73 lakhs under imports of piece-goods, 58 
lakhs under metals, and 35 lakhs under cutlery and hardware, while 
owing to adverse conditions in the Bombay mill-industry the ercise duty 
on cotton manufacturers will fall short of the Budget by 38 lakhs. 


9. To the extent of about 50 lakhs the failure of Customs revenue to 
fulfil our expectations is due to the decision of the Bombay High Court 
that stores imported by Railway Companies working State lines come 
under the definition of ‘‘ Government stores’’ and have to be passed 
free of duty. An appeal has been preferred to the Privy Council against 
this judgment. If we are successful, we shall recover 50 lakhs from the 
Company managed Railways which will go to the Revenue side of the 
Budget of 1923-24. If, however, we are not successful, we shall not 
only fail to realise the 50 lakhs in question but we shall have to pay to 
the Railway Companies a further sum, estimated at about 2 crores, by 
way of refund of duty collected from them after the definition of ‘‘ Gov- 
vernment stores’? on which we had always hitherto acted was brought 
into question before the Courts. ) 


10. The Budget estimate of gross receipts from Railways was placed 
at 95°57 crores. During the earlier part of the 
Ses financial year the published yea es. weekly 
earnings were unsatisfactory. They were considerably affected during 
the monsoon and again in December by breaches in important lines 
due to flood and storm. Since the middle of December, however, there 
has been a striking improvement in gross receipts which enables us to 
place our estimate for the whole year at the figure of 94°22 crores, which 
is only 12 crore less than the Budget estimate. On the other hand, we 
have effected a material reduction in working expenses and, in addition, 
the outgoings under the head of Programme Revenue expenditure have 
been less than we expected, and I may add, less than is really desirable 
in the interests of our Railway properties. The total saving in work- 
ing expenses, as compared with the Budget, amounts to 1°93 crores. We 
thus anticipate an improvement of 58 lakhs in our net receipts. 


11. Opium receipts exceed the estimate by 38 lakhs, but there is a 
decline of 22 lakhs in the net gain to Central 
revenues from the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. 


Opium. 
Posts and Telegraphs. 


Under the heads of ‘‘ Interest,’’ ‘‘ Currency ”’ and ‘‘ Miscellaneous,”’ 
there is an improvement of 1,42 lakhs, largely 
due to the higher price for short money in 
London and to the fact that favourable ‘opportunities for remittance 
have enabled us to build up large reserves in sterling which will be 
very useful to us during the coming year. 


Interest, Currency, ete. 


12. Honourable Members will not suspect me of forgetting Salt. The 
Salt Budget provided for a total salt revenue of 

112 crores, including the additional 41 crores 
expected from the doubling of the duty. Circumstances which are not 
unfamiliar have had the effect of seriously interfering with the normal 
progress of salt revenue during the year. To begin With oe were 
very large issues of salt during January and February 1923, in anti- 
cipation of the enhancement of the duty. The hope of profiting by a 


Pa? 
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reduction in duty in 1924-25 has now led traders, especially in Nor- 
thern India, to reduce their stocks as far as possible. An examination 
of past statistics shows that the issues against consumption in a normal 
vear would amount at the present time to approximately 4,95 lakhs of 
maunds. The actual issues for 1923-24 are expected to amount to about 
3,80 lakhs of maunds. The over-issue during January and February 
1923 may be put at approximately 36 lakhs of maunds, so that some- 
thing like 80 lakhs of maunds represents the amount of salt which would 
have been issued but for the anticipation of a reduction of duty in the 
present Budget. I may add that I have been unable to find any evi- 
dence that the restricted issues have been accompanied by any reduc- 
tion in actual consumption. In the result, we now anticipate that our 
total revenue from salt in 1923-24 will amount to 83 crores, which is 
3 crores less than the estimate. 


Expenditure. 


13. The only important excess of expenditure over the estimate 
occurs under the head ‘‘ Opium.”’ It will be 
remembered that a supplementary grant of 77 
lakhs was voted during the July session to enable us to meet an excess 
of payments to cultivators in the United Provinces and in the Central 
India States due to an increase in the outturn of the last crop. It is 
now expected that the excess will actually amount to 70 lakhs. 


14. There has been a substantial saving on the Budget provision for 
Discount on ‘Treasury ‘ discount on Treasury Bills which reflects the 
Bills, interest on Rupee great improvement in our ways and means 
loans, etc, position. On the 31st March 1922, Treasury 
Bills outstanding with the public reached the formidable total of 54 
crores. This figure had been reduced to 22 crores on the 3lst March 
1923. On the 31st March 1924, it will be approximately 2 crores. It is 
not necessary for me to emphasise the great gain to our financial secu- 
rity which these figures disclose. With a large amount of debt 
maturing from day to day, all within a few months, we were in a serious 
position if any unhappy emergency had arisen. The Finance Depart- 
ment’s constant anxiety was to know how to find the money if Treasury 
Rills had to be repaid, and they were often at the mercy of the market 
if the bills had to be renewed. The market also appreciates its release 
from constant demands by the Government for short money. Indeed, 
such is the perversity of human nature that the complaint now tends 
to be that there are not enough Treasury Bills to go round. The favour- 
able rate at which the current year’s rupee loan was issued has also 
resulted in a saving on the Budget provision for charges connected with 
new loans. There has been a small excess in the provision for new 
sterling loans owing to our having raised 18 million pounds in London 
instead of the 15 million pounds tentatively entered in the Budget 
statement. On the whole, we expect a saving of 74 lakhs in the gross 
interest charges on our debt. ; 


15. Under the head of sinking funds, there is a net saving of 80 
lakhs, as we have found it unnecessary, owing 
to the improved state of the Government secu- 
rities market t- use any portion of the additional provision of 80 lakhs 


Opium. 


Sinking funds. 
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which has been made during the last few years for supporting the two 
long-term 5 per cent. rupee loans. 


16. The Budget estimates of Military expenditure for 1923-24 
amounted to 65°05 crores gross and 62 crores 
net. As has already been announced to the 
House, full effect has now been given to the reductions in British troops 
proposed by the Retrenchment Committee except in the case of one 
cavalry regiment and, though the full resulting economies will not accrue 
until 1924-25, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has found 3t 
possible by means of various economies to reduce the established charges 
of the Military services for 1923-24 to 601 crores as against the figure of 
61°94 crores included in the original estimate. A non-recurrent credit 
of 2 crores from consumption or disposal of surplus stores was provided 
for in accordance with the recommendations of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee. The actual credit will amount to approximately 3 crores. On 
the other hand, the latest estimate of special expenditure in Waziristan 
is about 2 crores as against the figure of 1°69 crores included in the 
Budget. Gratuities, etc., for demobilised officers, for which 62 lakhs 
was provided, will cost us 1} crores. 


Military expenditure. 


17. All these figures include sterling expenditure converted into 
rupees at 16d., and on this basis the revised Military estimate stands at 
60°20 crores net. rom this total a sum of 46 lakhs has to be deducted 
representing the saving under the head of Exchange, making the net 
figure 59°74 crores—a total saving of 2,26 lakhs or, if exchange be 


excluded, of 1,80 lakhs. 


18. The non-recurrent saving of 3 crores in respect of stores has of 
course been a prominent factor in keeping down our Military expen- 
diture in 1923-24. Our position has also been materially assisted by a 
non-recurrent receipt of 41 lakhs. During the war temporary lines 
were constructed for a number of Indian Battalions raised for the British 
Government, and the cost of these lines was charged to the British 
Government. Since the termination of the war the lines have been 
gradually disposed of, but the British Government have only recently 
accepted our contention that the sale-proceeds belong to the Indian 
exchequer in consequence of the arrangement arrived at when the fur- 
ther contribution towards the expenses of the war was agreed to by 
India. 


19. There has also been a saving of + crore under other heads of 
Civil Expenditure, but the largest saving on 
the expenditure side occurs under the head 
‘“ Exchange.’’ The rate of exchange has, except for a few days, stood 
above the figure of ls. 4d. assumed for the purposes of the Budget for 
(1923-24. It has stood above Is. 5d. almost continuously since Novem- 
ber and the average rate for the current financial year is expected to 
work out to approximately 1s. 4}d. The resultant saving in net ex- 
penditure outside India, including Military expenditure and expendi- 
ture on commercial services chargeable to revenue, amounts to 1,28 lakhs. 
In addition, there is a saving in exchange of approximately 50 lakhs 
in respect of capital expenditure. 


Exchange. 
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20. The above variations in revenue and expenditure are summarised 


Summary. below: 
(In lakhs of rupees.) 
(+Better | —Worse.) 
Customs revenue, less . 4 : P : , if 4,68 
Salt revenue, less ; : : > , , Bi 3,05 
Opium revenue, more . ; ; ‘ 38 
Net receipts from Railw ays, more. : 4 58 


Net receipts from Posts and Telegraphs, less (62 
lakhs of the deterioration is nominal, due to 
the debit to the Department for the first time 
of the cost of pensions and to payment made 
for the stock of postage and telegraph stamps 
which have now been taken over by the De- 


partment) go 1,24 
Interest, Currency and Miscellaneous receipts, 

more , : : : : ; . 41,42 
Military ecsioe more ‘ Lag 


Loss by exchange on revenue Pealised in Witnaland 
as compared with Ils. 4d. rate assumed for 


Budget : : s ; : : : : pe 13 
Minor variations .. 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 17 ae 

TotTaL Bitz 9,10 

Net deterioration in revenue : a a 

Opium expenditure, more . ; F ; es 70 


Saving under expenditure on stamps Sue super- 
annuation allowances and pensions owing to 
transfers to the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment (see explanation above under Posts and 
Telegraphs receipts) . 62 rae 


Saving in interest chargeable to Posts and Tele- 
graphs and in capital outlay of ne Ba ah 


ment charged to revenue : 40 a 
Saving in gross interest payments . : 74 
Smaller interest recoveries from Provincial Gov: 

ernments , ; : : ae 25 
Saving in provision for eaten fonda ‘ ‘ ‘ 80 
Saving in gross Military expenditure : 63 


Saving in exchange on gross expenditure in 
England as compared with 1s. 4d. rate assumed 


for Budget A 1,41 
Minor variations (mainly payin in Civil expen 
citaye) c . : . > : A 54 
ToTaL . 5,14 95 
Net saving in expenditure . +4,19 
Net deterioration on Budget anticipations 7 —1,19 
Surplus in Budget ‘ 81 
Deficit now anticipated : ~. 88 


Realised Surplus. 


21. So far I have been dealing only with ordinary revenue and expen- 
Windfall, diture. The figures are so nearly equal that, 
although they point to a small deficit, it would 
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not be surprising to find that the final figures show, after all, a small 
surplus on the ordinary Budget. We have, however, been fortunate 
enough to come in for a valuable legacy. There are certain sums which 
have for some time been lying in suspense and which represent the 
profits from the control of enemy ships and similar items. It has not 
hitherto been possible to say how much, if any, of these sums could be 
credited to Indian revenues. A great number of intricate problems had 
to be cleared up first and even to-day there is still some possibility of 
counterclaims being established against a portion of the amounts ir 
question. But we are able to say with fair certainty that £31 millions 
(equivalent at ls. 44d. to 4°73 crores) representing profits from the con- 
trol of enemy ships belong to India. Out of this sum the Government 
of India propose to reserve 25 lakhs for the payment of er gratia grants 
to private individuals in consideration of losses suffered through enemy 
action. If the whole of the remainder of this windfall were credited 
to the revenue of 1923-24, there would be a surplus (including both 
ordinary and extraordinary revenue) of over 4 crores after allowing for 
the deficit of 38 lakhs provisionally entered on ordinary account. 


22. In the absence of any special arrangement this surplus would, 
in the ordinary course, go automatically to debt reduction, and, in view 
of the deficits of previous years, it is clearly desirable that as much of 
it as possible should be so apphed. An item of extraordinary revenue 
of this sort ought not to be used for meeting ordinary recurrent expen- 
diture or, indeed, any expenditure normally chargeable against ordinary 
revenue. We have, however, still to provide the means of meeting the 
special charge of 2 crores for repayment to the Railways of customs duty 
on imported railway materials if the case goes against us in the Privy 
Council. This expenditure is, indeed, part of the expenditure properly 
chargeable to 1923-24 if it eventually has to be incurred. I therefore 
propose to retain 2 crores out of the available surplus temporarily in 
suspense pending the decision of the Privy Council. The remainder 
of the surplus, estimated at present at approximately 2,06 lakhs, will 
be applied automatically to the reduction or avoidance of new borrow- 


ings for capital expenditure. 


GENERAL. 


23. I do not propose to go again over the ground which I covered 
@ year ago in reviewing the position of India’s finances at’the close of 
1922-23. Broadly speaking it may be said that both in the provinces 
and in the Central Government the era of unbalanced budgets has now 
been brought to an end. We have goz rid of practically all our em- 
barrassments in regard to floating debt and can face the necessity of 
meeting short-term bonds which mature in the next few years with 
confidence. There is no longer any fear of our being forced to undesir- 
able expedients, such as currency inflation, in order to meet our outgoings. 
And if the time has not yet come at which we can replace the ie a 
statutory, but inoperative, ratio of 2s. gold to the Rupee by an effective 
ratio, this is due not to our inability to maintain our currency in a 
sound condition but to a continuance of economic instability in other 
parts of the world, which makes immediate stabilisation unattractive. 
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24. The improvement in our position is happily reflected in the im- 
roved market price of all our rupee securities. On the 15th Febru- 
ary, 1923, the 5 per cent. tax-free loan 1945-55 was quoted at R88-10 ; 
on the 15th February 1924 it was quoted at R98. The quotation for the- 
5 per cent. loan 1929-47 has risen in the same period from R82-10 te 
R93-2. In 1923 we were able for the first time since 1919 to raise 
money by a long-term issue, and the improved quotations which I have 
mentioned give us good reason to hope that we may do even better in 
1924-25. More important still, the general improvement in our posi- 
tion should enable us, as I shall show later on when I come to the Ways 
and Means Budget for the coming year, to avoid any new borrowing 
in. London. 


25. One striking feature of the year 1923-24 is the increased popu- 
Post Office Cash -Certi- larity of our Post Office Cash Certificates. 
ficates. Originally issued in 1917, these certificates,. 
thanks to a strenuous campaign for saving, were taken by the small 
investor to a total of 8 crores net during the period ending 31st March 
1919. From that time onwards, year by year, repayments considerably 
exceeded new purchases and on the 31st March 1923 the total outstanding 
had been reduced to 3 crores. There is nothing which will give a 
greater stimulus to economic progress in India than the extension of 
the saving habit. The year 1923-24 has seen a very hopeful develop- 
ment in this direction. From the Ist April 1923 the terms on which 
Post Office Cash Certificates were issued were improved, so that they 
now offer a net yield of 6 per cent. compound interest to those who hold 
them till maturity. At the same time as the issue of new certificates 
began, endeavours were made in various directions to popularise them, 
with the result that during the ten months ending the 5lst January 
1924 a total of 6 crores gross and 44 crores net (after allowing for re- 
payments) was invested in this way to the great advantage both of the: 
small investor who lent us the money and of the Government of India 
who borrowed it, as well as of the Indian people as a whole who are: 
richer individually by the amount of their savings and collectively by 
the productive capital assets in which these savings have been invested. 
It may shortly be necessary to reconsider the terms on which cash 
certificates are issued if, as seems probable, the Government of India 
are able to place rupee loans in the open market on terms which show 
a considerable improvement on the yield of about 52 per cent. subject to 
tax at which last year’s loans were issued. But it is my earnest hops, 
and I trust that all Members of the Legislature will use their influence 
in the same direction, that the habit of investing in Post Office Cash 
Certificates will go on spreading throughout India and that both the 
number of small investors who take to the habit and the aggregate 
volume of their purchases will go on increasing. 


26. The holders of all our securities in India have benefited by the 
general improvement in the outlook for Government finances, and not 
least those holders of our 834 per cent. rupee debt who bought or 
subscribed for that stock before the war at or near par. It will be 
remembered that the question of doing something to assist such holders 
was carefully examined a few years ago. But the conclusion reached, 
and indeed it was the only possible conclusion, was that the sound and 
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sure way of alleviating their position is to restore the general stability 
of our finances. The rise in the quotation of the 31 per cent, rupee 
paper from its lowest point of R52 to a maximum figure of R66-2 during 
1923, and the further rise which occurred early this month, when 
seasonal influences might have been expected to depress the price, 1s an 
earnest of what we may hope will prove a permanent recovery. 


Debt. 


27. I now come to our debt position. The figures which I am about 

Debt. to give are in a new form which is, I think, 

more comprehensive and -accurate than the 

form hitherto adopted. The total debt of the Government of India on 
the 3lst March 1924 will be constituted as follows: 


(Rs. Lakhs.) 


In India— ; 
Loans. : : ‘ : f : . 98,68,79 
Treasury Bills in the hands of the public . 2,13 
Total in India . on 3,60,92 
In England (at Rs. 15)— 
Loans. ‘ : : : 5 : . 364,22 
War contribution . i : : : 2 eeceU 
Total in England ‘ nae 3,93,12 
Unfunded— 
Post Office Savings Banks . : : ‘ 24,87 
Cash Certificates . F : ; : ; 8,51 
Provident Funds, etc. . ; : : eo 8807 
Total unfunded , an 73,35 
8,27,39 
Add— 


The Capital value of the liabilities undergoing re- 
demption by way of Terminable Railway Annui- 
ties, amounting on 38lst March 1924, to 


£60,095,485, or at Rs. 15 90,14 


Total debt . 9,17,53 


T have excluded Treasury Bills, amounting to 49.65 crores, held in the 
Paper Currency Reserve, as these represent a liability not entirely com- 
parable to ordinary public debt. If, however, they are included, the 
cross total of the debt amounts to 967-18 crores. The corresponding 
total on the 31st March 1923 was 9,29°55 crores including a similar total 
of 49-65 crores of Treasury Bills in the Currency Reserve and 8,79°90 
crores excluding these Treasury Bills. 

98. Of the total on the 3lst March 1924, 11°88 crores are due to the 
discount at which some of the loans were issued. This liability is 
treated as an interest charge under our system of book-keeping and is 
being extinguished by annual appropriations from revenue within the 
period of each loan. It should therefore be excluded from our total 
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debt figure, which is thus reduced to 9,05°65 crores. Of this, 5,78-39 
erores are classed as productive debt and 2,28-45 crores as unproductive 
debt. The balance of 98°81 crores represents loans to Provincial Gov- 
ernments. These figures compare with 5,55-07 crores of productive 
debt and 2,29°11 crores of unproductive debt a year ago and 87-49 crores 
of loans to Provincial Governments. The rupee debt, which stood at 
4,23°98 crores on the 3lst March 1923, amounts to 4,34-27 crores on the 
31st March 1924, while the sterling debt has risen from 304 million 
pounds on the 31st March 1925 to 3224 million pounds on the 3lst 
March 1924. 


29. This brings me to the general question of the provision made 
Proposals for debt re- annually in our expenditure for sinking funds. 
demption. So long as we have a considerable annual pro: 
gramme of new productive capital expenditure, any provision for sink- 
ing funds operates, not .to reduce the net total of our debt, but to reduce 
the amount of it which is unproductive, and the amount provided becomes 
in effect a contribution out of revenue towards productive capital ex- 
penditure. Instead, therefore, of speaking of such a provision by the 
convenient but misleading title of a sinking fund, it is preferable to 
describe it as a contribution out of revenue for reduction or avoidance 


of debt. 
30. The amount provided for reduction or avoidance of debt in the 
Estimates for 1923-24 was as follows: 
(Rs. Lakhs.) (Rs. Lakhs.) 


In India— 
14 per cent. Depreciation Fund against— 
5 per cent. Indian War Loan, 1929-47 . 4] 
5 per cent. Taxfree Loan, 1945-55 : 33 
Lump sum addition to the above made in 
and since 1921-22 . : - . ; 80 
— 1,54 
In England— 
£ 
War contribution—annual instalment in re- 
payment of principal . Y ; 442,900 
Railway Annuities (capital portion) and 
sinking funds 5 : ‘ : 1,544,300 
Total in England . 1,987;200 
Which at Rs. 15= . 2,98 
Total provision : 4,52 


— 


As I have already explained, the special optional addition of 80 lakhs, 
made in and since 1921-22 to the depreciation fund for the two 5 per 
cent. Rupee loans was not required during 1923-24. There was also a 
saving in exchange on the sterling items of 9 lakhs, so that the total 
actual expenditure for reduction or avoidance of debt during the year 


will have been R3,63 lakhs. 


The corresponding figures for 1924-25 on the same basis would be 
R4,65 lakhs including the special 80 lakhs and R8,85 lakhs excluding 
those 80 lakhs. An addition of 14 lakhs has to be made to the Deprecia- 
tion fund for the 5 per cent. tax-free loan 1945-55 as the result of the 
further issue of that loan last summer. The balance of the difference 
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> | ed s * es . b 4 
between the figures for the two years is explained by exchange variations 
and by an automatic increase in the capital portion of certain annuities. 


31. It will be remembered that a year ago there was some discussion 
in connection with the Budget of the propriety of charging to capital that 
pertion of the Railway annuities, provided in the Railway grant, which 
represents repayment of capital. In accordance with a promise which 
I made last year, we have naw reconsidered this particular charge in 
ecnnection with the general subject of debt. We have come to the con- 
clusion that this charge should henceforth be excluded from the Railway 
budget, but treated along with our other provision in the general budget 
for the reduction or avoidance of debt. By so treating it, we are able to 
eet a clear picture of what exactly is our total provision out of revenue 
against our total debt and to consider whether it is sufficient. In order 
te do this we must first ask what is the basis on which our present total 
provision rests and what ought to be the basis. Why, in fact, did we 
provide 4,52 lakhs in 1923-24 and was that an adequate total ? 


32. It appears on examination that the present provision is largely the 
result of accident. We happen to have entered into certain contracts with 
third parties, such as the contracts with railway companies to buy up 
their property by means of terminable annuities, and the contract with 
subscribers to our 5 per cent. war loans to provide a depreciation fund. 
These contractual obligations account for 3,72 lakhs in the Budget 
Estimates for 1923-24. The only optional payment was the extra 80 
lakhs for additional depreciation funds for the 5 per cent. loans. It is 
obvious that a total made up in this way does not represent a considered 
plan, and that the aggregate of individual items does not necessarily 
conform to any criterion of what our total provision sbould be. Let me 
give an example of what I mean. Let us suppose that we come to the 
conclusion that 3°99 crores, which with exchange ls. 4d. is the aggregate 
of the obligatory items in 1924-25, represents almost exactly what ought 
to be provided. Suppose further that in the course of the next few years 
the money required for new productive capital expenditure and the money 
needed to meet the large total of maturing bonds were raised mainly or 
entirely by the issue of one or other of the 5 per cent. loans to which a 
contractual depreciation fund atiaches. A large addition would then 
have to be made to our provision for depreciation funds. It is, of course, 
proper that the provision for reduction or avoidance of debt should grow 
with the growth of our total debt. But is there any reason why it should 
grow by exactly the amount of the depreciation funds? And in so tar 
as the new borrowing merely represents the replacement of maturing 
bonds is there any reason for an increase at all? 


33. We are clearly in need of some criterion and we should aim at a 
regular programme based on stable and well considered principles, not 
subject to haphazard changes. The best way of arriving at such a pro- 
gramme is, I think, to take the gross total of our debt, examine the capital 
assets which we hold against that debt, and fix approximate periods 
within which it is desirable to amortise each category of debt. The gross 
total of our debt on the 31st March 1924, according to the figures already 
given, 18 approximately 9,17°53 crores. I exclude as before the 49°65 
crores of Treasury Bills in the Paper Currency Reserve, for redemption 
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of which statutory arrangements have already in fact been made in our 
Paper Currency Act. Of this total of 9,17°53 crores, 98°81 crores repre- 
sents debt incurred on behalf of the Provincial Governments. Those 
Governments themselves provide for repayment to us of what they have 
borrowed, and proposals are under consideration for putting these arrange- 
ments on a more regular footing and for the establishment of a Provincial 
Loans Fund. For the purposes of the Central Government’s provision 
for debt reduction, we may, therefore, exclude this sum of 98°81 crores 
as also the sum of 11°88 crores representing discount on past loans, leav- 
ing a net tatal of 8,06-84 crores, of which 5,78°39 crores is productive and 
the balance of 2,28°45 crores is unproductive debt. 


34. It seems desirable, however, to analyse our unproductive debt a 
little further. Approximately 98 crores of it represent the accumulated 
deficits of the five years ending 3lst March 1923. The building of New 
Delhi accounts for 9°85 crores. We are thus left with a figure of 1,20-60 
crores which may be said to be our true war debt. It is reasonable to fix 
different periods for the redemption of different classes of debt. or pro- 
ductive debt 80 years is not too long. For unproductive debt generally a 
period of more than 50 years is not easily defensible. For repaying the 
debt due to our deficits or for such an onerous obligation as the building 
of New Delhi, shorter period, say 25 years for the first and 15 years for 
the second, ought to be taken, since in both cases the next generation of 
taxpayers is in danger of being called upon to provide sums which ought 
strictly to have been met out of annual revenue. War debt, on the other 
hand, however desirable it may be to meet war expenditure to the utmost 
extent possible out of war revenue, is the inevitable outcome of war condi- 
tions and part of the cost of war, and may legitimately be passed on to 
the generations which benefit by the sufferings and privations of their 
predecessors. Per contra, the fact that borrowing may be needed for 
emergencies such as war makes it most undesirable for a Government such 
as the Government of India to borrow for non-productive purposes in time 
of peace. It should manage to provide in peace time for the gradual 
amortization of all its debt. Moreover, the existence of a regular pro- 
vision out of revenue for reduction or avoidance of debt will not only 
reduce the net amount of our new borrowings for productive purposes but 
will materially reduce their cost. 


30. It is not possible in a Budget speech to treat the whole subject 
exhaustively and I do not pretend that the periods suggested above are 
the only possible or reasonable periods to take. But for the purpose of 
my argument they will serve well enough by way of illustration. If we 
take the periods named and apply them to the different classes of debt 
mentioned and assume further that any sums provided year by year were 
set aside to accumulate at 5 per cent. compound interest, we obtain as our 
result a figure of 3-66 crores as the amount which it would be necessary, 
on the above basis, to provide annually beginning with the year 1924-25 
to redeem the whole debt within the periods named. But it would not be 
convenient or desirable to set this sum aside year by year to accumulate 
at compound interest in the manner assumed in the caiculation. It must 
be expended in the year in which it is provided either on actual repay- 
ment of existing debt or for new capital purposes in order to reduce the 
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amount of our new borrowings. By so using it, we reduce the amount 
we have to pay in interest in the future. We could, indeed, obtain a 
result equivalent to accumulation at compound interest if we first of all 
provided 3°66 crores in 1924-25, and then set aside in 1925-26, in addi- 
tion, a sum equivalent to 5 per cent. interest on 3-66 crores, and so on in 
future years. In that case the sums actually required during the next 
five years would be: 
(In crores of Rs.) 
1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
3°66 3°84 4°04 4°24, 4°45 


36. This would, however, be rather a cumbrous arrangement, and in 
view of the hypothetical nature of some of the data on which the calcula- 
tion is based, for example, the assumption of a rate of exactly 5 per cent. 
for the interest, it would be better to achieve the results desired by some 
more simple process. The same amount of debt would be redeemed if a 
provision of 4°04 crores were made in each year for the next five years. 
We may therefore conclude that a figure of 4 crores per annum would be 
an adequate provision to include in our Budget expenditure for the next 
five years for dealing with our existing debt. 


37. I do not mean that we ought to lay down finally as a law of our 
financial system that a provision of 4 crores per annum shall be made in 
each of the next five years. In any case J must remind the House that 
this figure makes no provision for the further debt which will be incurred 
during 1924-25 and thereafter. The criteria which I have suggested 
evidently require that an addition should be made each year for all new 
debt incurred. On the assumption, which I hope will prove correct, that 
such debt will (with the one exception of the expenditure now nearing 
completion on New Delhi) be entirely for productive purposes, the annual 
addition might be a sum equal to one-eightieth of the net addition to our 
debt during the year. It is much to be desired that in the near future 
we should arrive at a definite programme—it might with advantage be a 
statutory programme—for dealing with this subject. For the present, 
however, I am content to deal with the year 1924-25 only, leaving for 
further consideration in the light of the discussion which will, I hope, 
be provoked by what I have said, the final determination of our future 
programme. 

38. The House will not fail to observe that the figure of 4 crores is 
almost exactly the figure of our obligatory payments. This coincidence 
is satisfactory as showing that our provision for dealing with our debt 
hitherto has been a reasonable one. It also provides a further justifica- 
tion for the omission of the optional item of 80 lakhs for additional depre- 
ciation fund. In view of the strength of the market for Government 
securities, this extra 80 lakhs is clearly not required for its specific 
purpose. 


Senaration of Railway Finances from General Finances. 
P 7] 


39. Before coming to grips with the figures of the general Budget for 
1924-25, I must devote attention to one more 
special subject, the subject of Railway Finance. 
Honourable Members have all seen the Resolution on the subject of the 


Railway Budget. 
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separation of the Railway Budget from the ordinary Budget which has 
been on the table of the House for some days. I know of no reform which 
offers greater attractions and greater benefits to our finances and our Rail- 
ways alike than a definite separation, if it can be achieved. The condi- 
tion of affairs hitherto prevailing has inevitably tended to an alternation 
between raids by the Railways on the taxpayer and raids by the taxpayer 
on the Railways. If we can succeed in putting an end to this state of 
affairs, we shall have achieved a piece of genuine constructive work, for 
which the credit will be, in large measure, due to the initiative of the 
legislature which has pressed the problem upon the Government. Ji is 
proposed that time shall be set apart on Monday next for a full discussion 
of the Resolution on this subject. I must not, therefore, delay the 
House now by dwelling upon it. I want only to say that in my opinion 
the reform proposed will bring us valuable dividends in our future 
budgets, and at the same time lead to great economies in the working of 
our Railways. It will give them a real incentive to increase their 
efficiency and to provide better service at reduced cost to their customers, 
the Indian public. 


40. In the figures of the general Budget as presented, the return 
which we expect to receive from our investment in the Railways is in- 
cluded in accordance with the new settlement now proposed. The tax- 
payer, instead of paying the whole of the expenses and taking the whole 
of the incomings of the railways, will enter into a bargain with the Rail- 
ways to receive from them (a) a sum sufficient to pay in full the interest 
on the capital he has invested in the commercial lines, (b) an additional 
dividend of five-sixths of one per cent. on that capital and (c) a share of 
one-fifth of any surplus earnings that may be secured in addi- 
tion. In return, the railways will be left to carry on their business with 
the right to retain any surplus over and above what they pay to the Govy- 
ernment and to apply it to railway purposes, first of all for creating 
reserves and then by using those reserves to improve the services they 
render to the public and reduce the price which they charge for those 
services. The Government of India and this Assembly will remain in 
complete control of the Railway Administration just as they now are. 
That contro] will be in no way impaired. But there will no longer be 
any need to consider from the narrow standpoint of their effect upon the 
general revenues in a particular period of twelve months, that is in a 
particular Budget period, proposals by the Railway authorities which, 
though excellent and desirable in themselves, might, under the present 
system, upset the apparent equilibrium of the Budget for the year. The 
taxpayer will secure a regular and increasing contribution from his in- 
vestment, largely independent of fluctuations in railway receipts and 
expenditure, and the railways will be able to spend money according to 
the real needs of the railway system, unimpeded by the necessity for con- 
fcrming to the vagaries of Budget figures and the requirements of Budget 
accounting. The Railways will become a real commercial undertaking 
managed on commercial lines, and the taxpayer will get the benefit of 
commercial accounts and management. 


41. Among the papers which are being circulated with the speech, 
Honourable Members will find statements showing, first, how the net 
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centribution by the railways to general revenues is arrived at under the 
proposed new settlement, and second, a comparison of the figures under 
the two systems showing what the contribution would be under the old 
system. ‘The main figures in the Railway Budget framed according to 
the proposed new plan are, traffic receipts 97-07 crores, working expenses 
65°23 crores, interest and other charges 26-23 crores, leave 1,33°48 
lakhs as reserve and 4,27°30 lakhs as the net contribution to peneral 
revenues. Under the old system the net contribution is 4,16 ein It 
is necessary, however, to mention one special point. One of the results 
of the close scrutiny of Railway finances which has taken place during 
the past year has been to bring to light a difference on the wrong siae 
between the value of stores held for the capital suspense account and the 
true market value of those stores. Some of them are not now required 
for railway purposes and must be sold for what they will fetch. Others 
are required but are worth less than the figure at which they stand in the 
books. It becomes necessary, therefore, to write off 3 crores from the 
Capital account and this can only be done by a charge against revenue. 
The loss has been accumulated over a series of years and is partly the 
result of the large rise in prices after the war and the subsequent slump. 
How are we to deal with this charge of 3 crores? It is necessary that the 
loss should be written off at once in order to enable us to arrive at a 
proper valuation of the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
ways when they are taken over by the State. If we were in a position to 
do so, we ought undoubtedly to provide this 3 crores out of the revenue 
of 1924-25. Under the settlement proposed to be made with the Rail- 
ways, this charge will be taken over by them and spread over a period of 
ten years during which there is reason to believe that they will be able 
to meet it out of their share of surplus profits. Under the old system 
there is no provision for building up a reserve out of profits, as profits 
are taken automatically into general revenues for the year in which they 
accrue. There is, therefore, less justification for spreading the charge. 
If, however, the whole 5 crores were charged against the revenue of 
1924-25, the contribution of the railways to general revenues during the 
year would be reduced almost to vanishing point. I trust that the need 
for deciding this difficult point will be avoided by the adoption by this 
House of the proposed system of commercial accounting and separation 
of the railway finances. But in the contrary event, there seems to be no 
better solution than to set up a special provision of 30 lakhs a year, begin- 
ning with 1924-25, to amortise the debt in ten years, and it is only by 
this unsatisfactory device that the figure of 4°16 crores for railway net 
receipts on the present system is arrived at. 


BupGet ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1924-25. 


42. I have, I am afraid, already taxed the patience of the House as 
severely as the Government are accused of taxing the people of India. 
- But the subjects of Debt Redemption and Railway finance have an interest 
far beyond the immediate question of the Budget of 1924-25, and it was 
necessary to deal with them at some length in order to prepare the way 
for the Budget statement itself. ‘Pwo other subjects, which are of im- 
mediate importance for the year 1924-25, must still be disposed of before 
I am in a position to present the figures for which the House 1s waiting. 
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The firs: of these is the question of making Government stores liable to 
Customs Duty and the second is Exchange. 
43. I have already referred to the complications caused during 1923-24 
Proposal to Ree ae Oy the decision of the Bombay High Court which 
ported Government stores brought stores purchased for Company Railways 
to customs duty. into the category of ‘‘ Government stores.’ 
We hope that the decision of the Privy Council will upset this ruling on 
appeal. But quite apart from that question, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the time has arrived when Government stores should be treated 
for Customs purposes like any other imports, and as the House is aware, 
we have introduced a Bill to rescind the proviso to section 20 of the Sea 
Customs Act by virtue of which Government stores are admitted duty 
free. 

44. The Budget figures are presented on the assumption that this Bill 
will become law. The effect is to add about 1,63 lakhs to our 
estimate of revenue and about 53 lakhs to our general expenditure, of 
which 25 lakhs occur under the head of Military expenditure and 22 
lakhs represent the assignments to be made to Provincial Governments 
during 1924-25 to compensate them for the duty which they will have to 
pay. An additional charge of about 1,10 lakhs to Railways is also in- 
volved, partly Revenue and partly Capital. Of this 1,10 lakhs about 90 
lakhs would in any case accrue if the decision of the Privy Council were 
in our favour. It has been the practice hitherto to take credit to Revenue 
for customs duty on stores imported by company-managed Railways for 
capital purposes even when the capital is provided through the Govern- 
ment of India. We thereby get an increase in revenue at the expense of 
an increase in capital. It is true that the capital is spent on productive 
purposes and that the Railways are expected to charge their customers 
fares and freights sufficient to pay interest and earn profits on capital 
expenditure. But there are obvious objections to increasing revenue at 
the expense of capital and this system will be reconsidered during the 
course of the year. It is not proposed to change:it in the present Budget, 
in so far as the company-managed lines are concerned. But we think it 
would be unsound to extend the practice to State Railways, which will now 
have to pay Customs duty on the stores they import. It is accordingly 
proposed to earmark as a special contribution from Revenue to Capital a 
sum equivalent to the duty collected from State Railways on stores im- 
ported by them for capital purposes. The amount in 1924-25 is estimated 
at 11 lakhs. It will be larger by 30 lakhs in 1925-26 when the Great 
Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways are taken over by the State, 
and the fact of their transfer to State management will thus automatically 
reduce the extent of the objection to the present system in the case of 
company-managed lines. The amount of duty on stores for company- 
managed lines which involves a debit to capital in 1924-25 is estimated at 
51 lakhs. 

Exchange. 


45. It will be remembered that in the Budget estimate for 1921-22 a 
rate of 1s. 8d. per rupee was taken for the 
__,purpose of converting into rupees that part of 
our expenditure which is in sterling. The Government were supposed 


Exchange. 
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to have made a prophecy or even a promise that the average rate for the 
year would be 1s. 8d. and were severely criticised when the rate fell far 
below that figure. ‘This year and the year before the rate taken was 
ls. 4d., which proved just about right in 1922-23, while in 1923-24 the 
average rate has been 1s. 44d. What rate are we to take for 1924-25? 
The figures were prepared in the first instance on the basis of a 1s. 4d. ex- 
change, but are we content to leave them on that basis? If we do so 
and the rate for the year averages 1s. 44d. we shall have over-estimated 
our expenditure to the extent of 88 lakhs (apart from Railways) and if 
the average rate were as high as Is. 5d. we shall have over-stated our 
outgoings by 171 crores. Is the House prepared to pass our Demand 
Grants on the basis of ls. 4d. at a moment when the market rate has been 
almost continually above 1s. 5d. for nearly four months” 


46. But if we do not take 1s. 4d. what rate are we to take? The 
Government of India cannot prophesy or promise any particular rate, and 
he would be a bold man who ventured any confident statement in com- 
plete ignorance, as he must be, of the nature of the 1924 monsoon, the 
course of events in the Ruhr and elsewhere, and the movements of the 
dollar-sterling exchange. We are compelled to adopt some definite figure 
ond yet we are entirely unable to control the events which will determine 
the accuracy of whatever figure we may adopt. After careful consider- 
ation we have decided to frame our forecast on the basis of an average 
rate for the year of ls. 43d. or 1d. better than the actual average in 
1923-24. 

Hapenditure. 

47. We are now at last in a position to proceed to a balance-sheet for 

1924-25. I begin with the expenditure side. 


Military expenditure for 1924-25 is estimated at 63 crores gross and 
60°25 crores net, which includes a saving on 
Exchange of 68 lakhs. On the basis of Is. 4d. 
to the rupee, the net amount required would be 60°95 crores. In order to 
assist comparison with the current year the remaining figures of Military 
expenditure which I shali proceed to give will be on the basis of 1s. 4d. 
to the rupee. 


Military expenditure. 


48. Established charges come to 59 crores which compares with the 
Revised estimate of 604 crores and the original Budget tigure of 61°94 
crores for 1923-24. But 25 lakhs is included in the 1924-25 figure for the 
payment of customs duty on imported stores, which was not required in 
1923-24. We shall require 30 lakhs for roads and barracks in Waziristan 
and 1,63 lakhs for special terminal charges. If we exclude the special 
sum of 25 lakhs representing customs duty, which will come back as 
revenue, the established charges will amount to 58? crores as against the 
figure of 59°38 crores assumed by the Retrenchment Committee. The 
non-recurrent saving arising from reduction in stocks cannot of course be 
repeated for next year. But we have managed to reduce the established 
charges below the Committee’s figure—-an achievement for which we are 
ereatly indebted to the vigilance of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief and his keen anxiety to effect all possible economies which do not 
interfere with the essential structure and organisation of the reduced 
Army. 
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49. Full information about the action taken on the detailed recom- 
mendations of the Retrenchment Committee has already been supplied 
to the House. I may remind Honourable Members that the Committee 
expresed the view that in matters of detail the Commander-in-Chief must 
be left a certain amount of discretion in carrying out their proposals. As 
the financial effect of the retrenchments actually secured is not less than 
the total specific economies recommended by the Committee, the Govern- 
ment can rightly claim that they have given full effect to the Committee's 
recommendations. We have not overlooked the fact that the Retrench- 
ment Committee expressed the opinion that the adoption of their recom- 
mendations would enable the Military estimates to be reduced in subse- 
quent years to about 57 crores and ultimately to 50 crores, though, as 
they stated, the Commander-in-Chief did not subscribe to this opinion. 
‘Their specific recommendations, however, worked out to a figure of 577 
crores which included the special non-recurrent saving of 2} crores from 
reduction in stocks. There was thus a gap of 3 crores between the figure 
arrived at as a result of the specific recommendations of the Committee 
and the figure of 57 crores. Further the Committee took no account of 
the inevitable increase in non-effective charges. Owing to a growth in 
the pension list, which has been accelerated by reductions of personnel, 
the provision for nen-effective charges included in the established charges 
of the Military services is, on the basis of a 1s. 4d. rupee, 35 lakhs higher 
in the Budget of 1924-25 than in the Budget of 1923-24. It is evident, 
therefore, that the goal of 57 crores is not immediately attainable. For 
the last year our energies have been fully occupied in securing the actual 
retrenchments specifically recommended by the Retrenchment Committee. 
But I am not without hope that, with the continued co-operation of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, it may be possible further to reduce 
the level of the established, charges of the Military services in 1925-26, 
though unfortunately we have reason to anticipate that terminal charges 
will be specially heavy in that year. 


50. On the Civil side also, we have given effect to almost all the recom- 
mendations of the Retrenchment Committee and 
expenditure generally has been kept low. Under 
Opium, we are able to count on a decrease of 49 lakhs as compared with 
the current year’s expenditure, as the special payments necessitated this 
year by an increase in the outturn of the last crop should not recur. A 
provision of 25 jakhs has been made, as J have already mentioned, for 
ex gratia payment of compensation to private individuals who suffered 
from enemy action during the war, but it can be met from an equivalent 
sum set apart from the windfall from the working of enemy ships. 
Eliminating Railway transactions, which cease to be a direct charge on 
Central revenues under the new arrangements which I have explained, 
our total expenditure amounts to 1,04°57 crores. What is the revenue 
on the basis of existing taxation from which to meet it? | 


Civil expenditure. 


Revenue. 


51. We expect a net customs revenue for 1924-25 of 45:02 crores 
against 40°42 crores now expected in the 


Customs. : 2 
current year. The former figure includes the 
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extra 1°63 crores already mentioned on account of duty on imported Gov- 
ernment stores including Railway stores. Apart from this special factor, 
the estimate of revenue for 1924-25 allows for the higher tariff valuation 
for sugar which came into force from the 1st January last and for a 
normal expansion of revenue under other tariff heads. 


52. Some small changes in the tariff are being proposed in the Finance 
Bill, the most important being the reduction of the Excise Duty on 
Motor Spirit to 44 annas a gallon, which will cheapen motor spirit with- 
out loss to our revenue, and the imposition of specific duties on empty 
match boxes and splints, in order to protect our match revenue. I ought 
perhaps to add in passing that for Budget purposes it has been necessary 
to assume that the final outturn of 1924-25 will be unaffected by any 
changes which may be introduced into our customs tariff as the result of 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board. 


53. Under Income-tax, the unsatisfactory condition of the Bombay 

jasc saul ge erg mill industry in the current year will reduce our 

revenue in that province in 1924-25, but this 

decline in revenue should be partly set off by increases in other provinces, 

and we do not anticipate a reduction of more than 85 lakhs on the net 

revenue expected for the current year, making the total figure 18:22 
crores, 


54. We expect no material variation in the estimates under other 
heads of revenue, except under Currency where the investments in British 
treasury bills made out of the large sterling remittances effected in the 
current year will result in an increase in revenue of about } crore. We 
propose that the interest on investments of the Currency Reserve as well 
as the surplus holdings in the Geld Standard Reserve in excess of £40 
millions should, as in the current year, continue to be credited to revenue. 


55. The net budget estimate of expenditure of the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is 9°03 crores. The 
revenue for 1924-25 is put at R10°14 crores. 
These figures are not comparabie with those presented a year ago owing 
to the inclusion on both sides of certain items not hitherto included. The 
changes introduced represent the results so far achieved in the attempt to 
present commercial accounts. It had been hoped that it would be possible 
to have a commercial account ready for this Budget, but, partly owing 
to the desirability of awaiting a settlement of the cognate problems in the 
commercialisation of the Railway accounts, we have had to be satisfied 
with something less this year. We are able, however, to include in the 
detailed estimates a profit and loss account which indicates that the actual 
profit for 1924-25 will be about 24 lakhs. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


56. It will be remembered that the Retrenchment Committee laid con- 
siderable stress on the large amount of capital locked up in stores. The 
actual balance in stock in the case of this Department has been reduced 
from R257 lakhs to R196 lakhs during 1923-24, and by the 31st March 
1925 it is expected that the figure will have been brought down to less 
than 1 crore. 
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Surplus. 


7. Replacing the net receipts from Railways by the fixed contribu- 
ods odt 4°27 crores, we thus arrive at a total revenue estimate of 10793. 
crores, giving us, on the basis of existing taxation, a surplus of 3°36 
crores. How are we to utilise this surplus? I see many claimants. I 
should like to have been able to reduce some of our Customs duties which 
in certain cases are undoubtedly hampering trade, though not, I think, 
so much as has been contended in certain quarters. It is tempting to 
consider a reduction here and there of some of our charges for postal and. 
telegraph services; these, however, must watt till we know more exactly 
what the real surplus on the working of the Posts and Telegraphs is. 
Then there are the Provincial contributions. We had some discussion on 
these a few weeks ago, and the desirability of getting rid of them was 
widely recognised. So long as they remain unreduced, we are in the 
position of having over 9 crores of prior obligations between us and the 
things we should like to do with our surplus. Moreover, the existence of 
this liability is a constant source of bitterness in the relations between 
the different Provincial Governments, and between the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments, not excluding Bengal, whose three 
years of grace expire at the close of 1924-25. A beginning of reduction 
is being eagerly anticipated by the Provinces, especially by Ministers who 
are anxious to develop the services under their charge and are severely 
hampered by lack of cash. Undoubtedly the Provincial contributions 
have.a very strong claiin. And finally there is the salt tax. It was 
raised from R1-4 per maund to R2-8 per maund this year owing to the 
paramount necessity of balancing the Budget. To reduce it to R2 per 
maund would demand 1°82 crores out of our surplus, to reduce it to R1-4 
would take away R3°32 crores, that is, would devour practically the whole 


surplus. 
Ways snp Mrans. 
58. But perliaps it would be better if, before continuing this exciting 


inquiry, I were to divert your attention for a moment to that necessary 
but less exciting portion of the annual Budget Statement—our Ways and 


Means Budget. ; 


The tollowing statement summarises the Ways and Means operations: 
in India and England together during 1923-24 and 1924-25: 


[ Crores of ruyees. ] 


Revised. Budget. 
Liabilities. 

Railway capital outlay : : : . 23°6 30-0 
Delhi, Irrigation and Telegraph Pushy ; : 2°8 3°2 
Discharge of funded debts, etc. . ; < 5°2 1-0 
Discharge of Treasury Bills with the abi i 19°5 21 
Loans to Provincial Governments . . i Raps | 12°7 
Drawings of Provincial Governments from their 

balances : : 3 : _ : i ai 2:3 
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Met as follows: 


[ Crores of Rs. ] 


Revised, Budget 
Central Government’s revenue surplus . : 2-1 
Surplus revenues of Provincial Governments . 5:0 ae 
Rupee loan ‘ : , ; . ’ 4 23° 1 20:0 
Sterling loan , . : . : ; ; 18°2 
Net receipts from Post Office Cash Certificates . 5:4 : 
Net receipts from Savings Bank deposits . ‘ 53 6:0 
Miscellaneous items . : , : , ‘ 2°3 7:9 
Reduction of cash balances " : é d 1:0 15:9 
62-4 51:3 


59. I have already referred to the satisfactory receipts from Post Office 
Cash Certificates in the current year and to the practical extinction of 
Treasury Bills issued to the public. IL want to draw special attention to 
three further points in these figures, the amount of our proposed Rupee 
borrowings, the position in regard to our sterling remittances, and the 
absence of any provision for new sterling borrowing. The last is a very 
satisfactory feature in view of the onerous obligations for the future which 
the provision of interest and sinking fund on external debt involves. I 
must, however, remind the House that our Ways and Means Budget 
figures are necessarily illustrative rather than exact, and in particular I 
must not be taken as saying that in no circumstances will the Govern- 
ment of India borrow abroad during 1924-25. Something must depend 
on the relative cost of borrowing inside and outside India. But all indi- 
‘ations point to our being able to meet all our capita! requirements and 
all our sterling requirements in 1924-25 without issuing any external 
loan. 


60. Morecver, we hope to achieve this while at the same time reducing 
our demands on che market in India, where, thanks to the reduction of 
our total requirements for new capital, we expect to be able to limit our- 
selves to a rupee loan of not more than 20 crores as against the total of 
24 crores in 1923. We are assisted in reaching these results by having 
built up during 1923-24 a large reserve against our sterling needs during 
1924-25. Our total purchases of sterling, whether by purchases in India 
or by sales of rupees in the form of Council Drafts in London, during 
1923-24, are estimated to amount to £263 million. During the summer 
we drew £5,850,000 in sterling from the Paper Currency Reserve against 
payment into the Reserve in India. On the other hand, in order to take 
advantage of the more attractive rates at which sterling has been obtain- 
able during the winter months and at the same time to do something to 
mitigate stringency in the Money Market, we have remitted no less than 
12 crores to London against issues of Paper Currency in India, | We shal] 
start the vear 1924-25 with £14 million in sterling securities in the 
Paper Currency Reserve, all of which we can, if necessary, apply towards 
meeting our sterling outgoings. But if conditions are at all similar in 
the winter of 1924-25 to those which prevailed this year, we may have to 
replace some of the amount so applied during the summer in order to meet 
the requirements of the Indian Money Market in the winter. We have, 
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therefore, assumed a net draft on these sterling reserves of £10 million. 
The Ways and Means tigures given above ignore, it will be noticed, any 
revenue surplus in 1924-25, and they are subject to modification in the 
light of the final decision as to the use of that surplus. 


FINAL PROPOSALS. 


61. This brings me back to the problem of what to do with our sur- 
plus. It is one of the ironies of fate that the boon which a Finance 
Member most desires—a Budget surplus—is frequently the cause of more 
embarrassment to him than anything else. He has first to examine care- 
fully whether he can safely give away any part of his surplus without lay- 
ing up a store of trouble for future years. We do not want to remit taxa- 
tion or give away part of the Provincial contributions this year and then 
be faced with the necessity of imposing additional taxation next year or 
the year after. How do we stand in this respect ? When the 1925-24 Budget 
was framed we doubted our ability to eftect within the year all the re- 
irenchments which we had under consideration. We were justifiably in 
doubt whether our revenue estimates were not unduly sanguine. We 
managed just to balance our Budget on paper, and though 1t is still doubt- 
ful whether the ordinary revenue will quite cover the ordinary expendi- 
ture, we have at any rate reached equilibrium. But we attained our 
balance this year only by special cuts in certain directions which could 
not possibly be recurrent. I have already explained the way in which 
this use of non-recurrent savings aftects the comparison between the Mili- 
tary budgets for 1923-24 and 1924-25. In the case of the Railways, we 
made an even less satisfactory saving which was not merely non-recurring 
but involved the postponement of urgently necessary works of rehabili- 
tation. The cut in Programme Revenue Expenditure in 1925-24, justi- 
fiable as it was in all the circumstances, makes it all the more necessary 
that money should be found in 1924-25. In 1923-24, therefore, even 1f 
our paper surplus had been more assured, it would have been an unthink- 
able act of improvidence to have given up any part of the Provincial con- 
tributions. We need not perhaps stop to consider whether it would have 
been proper to give away to the Provinces the proceeds of a tax not agreed 
to by the House. . 


62. The Budget for 1924-25 as it stands gives us, I am happy to assure 
the House, a sounder basis on which to build. I must admit that the esti- 
mates of Revenue are still experimental. This is inevitable in the present 
disturbed state of the world. If our estimate of Customs revenue is a 
little more cautious than in 1923-24, there are reasons for thinking that 
our estimate of Income-tax receipts in 1924-25 may be optimistic. But 
on the expenditure side, there are no such large non-recurrent euts as dis- 
turbed the prospects a year ago, and we are justified in looking forward 
to the early disappearance of special war and terminal charges, though I 
have warned the House that the charge for surplus officers may be rather 
larger in 1925-26 than in 1924-25. Our Railway Budget will, I hope, be 
established from henceforward on sound commercial principles. Our 
provision for debt is, as I have shown, not unsatisfactory. Urgently 
desirable expenditure on new works is still postponed for financial reasons, 
but this at any rate is what I can call optional expenditure. We must 
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not, indeed, forget that a poor monsoon is due before long. On the other 
hand, a real improvement in trade would appreciably increase the yield 
from our existing taxation. We have, moreover, to remember that a 
contribution of 63 lakhs will be due from Bengal in 1925-26. All things 
considered, we are justified in regarding the surplus of 3°36 crores as a 
real surplus, and I come back to the two claimants which the House will, 
I feel sure, agree tv be the only possible ones, the Provincial contributions 
and the Salt Tax. 


63. There is one important distinction between these alternatives. If 
we retain taxation at its present figure and give away our surpuls in 
whole or in part to the Provincial Governments, we can face the year 
1925-26 with some hope not merely of again achieving a balance but with 
the brighter expectation that some further reductions in expenditure or 
some normal growth in the yield of our existing sources of income will 
again give us a small surplus. If, however, we were to reduce the salt 
tax to R1-4-0 per maund, we have an initial deficiency of 2:16 crores to 
face in 1925-26. The receipts in 1924-25 would be abnormal partly 
because dealers would at once replenish their depleted stocks if the duty 
were reduced to R1-4-0 and partly because we give the dealers six 
months’ credit. For the first five months of 1924-25, we shall in any case 
be collecting some revenue at the rate of R2-8-0 a maund. A reduction 
to R1-4-0 in the 1924-25 Budget would not, therefore, have its full effect 
on our figures till 1925-26. The same would be true of a reduction to 
some intermediate figure, though of course to a smaller extent. 


64. One further objection to a reduction of the Salt Duty is that, as 
I have already shown, the hope that the enhanced rate would endure for 
one year only has induced dealers to run down their stocks and they have 
thus to a great extent managed to evade payment of the full duty. It is 
believed that they cannot reduce stocks much further, and a decision by 
this House to retain the duty at R2-8 would make them give up hope of 
pocketing the special profits which they have been trying to secure. 
They would gradually replenish their stocks and the Exchequer would no 
longer fail to obtain its due revenue. If the tax is reduced to R1-4, they 
will certainly succeed in retaining for themselves part of what they ought 
to have paid to the Government and will not pass on the whole benefit to 
the consumer. 


65. I know that many in this House regard reduction of the Salt Tax 
from a standpoint which includes wider considerations than those which 
are purely financial and economic. I am authorised to say that the choice 
will be left to the House. We are not, as last year, confronted by the 
vital distinction between a Budget which balances and a Budget which 
does not. 


66. But are the economic cbjections to the salt duty so great as to 
justify the House in giving up this recurrent source of revenue at a 
time when the Provincial contributions remain unreduced, and the needs 
of the Provinces are as great as they are to-day? We have a sum of over 
9 crores between us and a Budget which balances without the assistance 
of the Provincial contributions. If we reduce the salt tax to R1-4, we 
are in truth proclaiming to the Provinces that neither in 1924-25 nor in 
1925-26 can we offer them any certain prospect of relief. Weare at the 
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same time postponing indefinitely the date at which we can foresee any 
reasonable possibility of reducing other onerous taxes or increasing our 
expenditure on beneficial services. It is a message of despair to all those 
who are looking to expenditure, whether by the Central Government or by 
the Provincial Governments, for the amelioration of the conditions of 
life and for improved educational and sanitary services, throughout India. 


67. Let not the House deceive itself. We certainly hope for pro- 
gressive reduction in our Miltary expenditure, for progressive improye- 
ment in the yield of our existing sources of revenue. We hope too that 
the Committee on Taxation will be able, in due course, to recommend 
important improvements in the machinery and scope of our taxation 
system, so that it may be possible for India to raise in taxation an amount 
equal to what she raises to-day at less sacrifice to the tax-payer. But the 
results of this inquiry can hardly be ayailable in time for the 1925-26 
Budget, and the improvements in our position for which we may look 
owing to reduced expenditure and increased yield from existing taxes can 
hardly do much more in 1925-26 than fill the gap of over two crores creat- 
ed by the loss of salt revenue. We have once again explored with ex- 
haustive care the practicability of alternative taxation, and we are unable 
to recommend any alternative. We cannot, as I have already shown, 
afford to contemplate reduction of the Provincial contributions by post- 
ponements of inevitable expenditure or by any devices, even if they were 
available, which will merely improve the appearance of one year’s Budget 
by laying up trouble for the next. And we cannot return to the era of 
unbalanced Budgets. The choice is clear and unambiguous. We can, if 
we like, reduce the salt tax to R1-4, but by so doing we do a definite dis- 
service to the true interests of India’s finances. 


68. But, it may be said, is there not a middle way? A reduction to 
1-4 costs us 3-32 crores in 1924-25 and « further 2-16 crores in 1925-26, 
making a total loss of 5°48 crores in 1925-26. Thereafter, allowing for 
normal growth in yield, the annual recurrent loss is in the neighbour- 
hood of 6 crores. A reduction to R2 per maund involves a loss in 1924-25 
of R1°82 crores and little more in 1925-26. With the salt tax fixed at 
#2 per maund by the verdict of this House, the disturbing factors which 
have upset the calculations in 1923-24 in regard to issues of salt would 
be eliminated, and through the dealers would, it is to be feared, succeed 
in making some of the special profits which they have had in view in 
reducing their stocks, their gains would not beso appreciable as would 
result from a reduction to R1-4. A reduction of the salt duty to R2 per 
maund would still leave us with a surplus of 154 lakhs in 1924-25, and 
the extra loss in 1925-26 is so small that we could afford to ignore it. 
Even though on purely financial and economic grounds they may be 
doubtful of the desirability of reducing taxation in face of the claims of 
the Provinces for reduction of their contributions, are the Government 
not prepared to adopt this middle course ? 


69. After full consideration of all the special circumstances, the Gov- 
ernment of India have decided not to ask the House to continue the salt 
duty at R2-8 a maund. But in view of their repeated pledges on the sub- 
ject of the Provincial contributions, and still more because they are con- 
vinced that even the poorest Indian—and perhaps the poorest most of all 
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-—will benefit far more by the maintenance of sound finances in the Cen- 
tral Government and by a beginning of a reduction in the Provincial 
contributions they have decided that the middle course is the right course. 
They propose to divide the surplus between the two claimants. 

(ale The recommendation of the Government of India therefore 1S, 
and I desire to make it clear to the House that this recommendation is 
made after full consultation with the Secretary of State and with his full 
approval and support, that out of the surplus of 3°36 crores a sum of 
1°82 crores be applied to reducing the salt tax from R2-8-0 per maund to 
#2 per maund and that a sum of R150 crores be applied to a reduction 
of the Provincial contributions. This will give immediate relief to four 
provinces. It will reduce the contribution of Madras from 348 lakhs to 
268 lakhs. It will reduce the contribution of the Punjab by 38 lakhs, 
from 175 lakhs to 137 lakhs. The contribution of the United Provinces 
will be reduced from 240 lakhs to 210 lakhs, a reduction of 30 lakhs. 
Burma will get a small reduction of 2 lakhs on its contribution of 64 
lakhs. 

71. I do not wish to appeal to provincial particularism. We here 
represent the whole of India. As I said a few weeks ago, borrowing the 
words of the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, this is a 
national question and should be looked at from a national standpoint. 
The Devolution Rules prescribe the proportions in which each province’s 
contribution is to be reduced as money becomes available. The provinces 
named are the first to get relief. But ‘‘ well begun is half done.’’ The 
turn of the others comes next and their prospect of reduction is brought 
so much the nearer by the clearing away of prior claims. But more 
important still is the interest of India as a whole in making a beginning 
in dealing with this running sore of the Provincial contributions. This 
House, in the first year of its life, has an opportunity of helping to make 
good the financial basis of the Reforms from lack of which many of the 
difficulties of the last three years have sprung. The Government of India 
ask the co-operation of the Assembly in enabling them so to manage the 
finances of the country that the way may be clear for constitutional pro- 
gress unhampered by any impediments arising from financial disorders. 
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STATEMENT I, 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue and Expenditure of the Central 
Government (Imperial Revenue and Expenditure before the Ke- 
forms) with the Revised Estimates for each year from 1913-14 to 
1922-23. 


(See paragraph 2 of speech.) 


[In thousands of Rupees. } 


REVISED ESTIMATES. ACTUALS. 


Surplus (+) Surplus (+) 


Revenue. |Expenditure. Deficit (—) Revenue, ‘Expenditure. Deficit (—) 
1913-14 80,66,56 |  78,43,56 | +2,23,00] — 81,32,71 77,85,85 | +3,46,86 
1914-15 74,89,38 79,07,25 | —4,17,87 | 76,15,35 78,83,14 | —2,67,79 

| 
1915-16 78,89,08 81,58,21 | —2,69,13 | 80,0096 | _81,79,26 | —1,78,30 
1916-17 97,25,67 88,27,37 + 8,98,30 fiat ie 87,31,37 | +11,21,73 
1917-18 1,14,84,48 | 1,06,27,74 +8'56,74 1,18,70,58 | — 1,06,57,52 | +-12,13,06 
1918-19 1,27,94,65 | 1,34,79,88 | —6,85,23 | 1.30,40,46 | 1,36,13,72 | —5,73,06 
1919-20 1,44,07,56 | 1,59,18,67 | —15,11,11 | 1,37,13,98 | 1,60,79,27 | —23,65,29 
1920-21 1,35,10,35 | 1,48,03,61 | —12,93,26 } 1,35,63,32 | 1,61,64,17 | —26,00,85 
1921-22 1,13,15,32 | 1,41,94,52 | —28,79,20 | 1,15,21,50 | 1,42,86,52 | —27,65,02 
1922.23 1,20,70,17 | 1,87,95,52 | —17,25,35 | 1,21,41,29 | 1,36,43,05 | —15,01,76 
eae 
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STATEMENT II. 


Calculation of the net contribution from Railways to General Revenues 
in 1924-25. 
(See paragraph 41 of speech.) 


(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 
Revised Estimate, 


1923-24. 
AP (i) Capital at charge, all lines . ; : .  6,45,80,91 
Deduct— 
(a) for strategic lines . ‘ . 26,50,37 
(b) for capital contributed by 
Indian States and Railway 
Companies : P . 74,90,40 1,01,40,77 
(11) Capital at charge, commercial lines. _., §,44,40,14 
(iii) Contribution at Sths of 1 per cent. é : 4,53,67 
B. (i) Gross traffic receipts, all lines : : , 94,22 ,02 
Deduct—Receipts, strategic lines . ‘ : 1,97,23 
(ii) Gross traffic receipts, commercial lines . * 92,24,79 
(iii) Working expenses, all lines . : ‘ , 60,96,00 
Deduct—Expenses, strategic lines . ; : 2,28,17 
(iv) Working expenses, commercial lines. 58,67 ,83 
‘y) Share of surplus profits paid to Indian States 
and Railway Companies . : 1,11,42 
59,79,25 
(vi) Net receipts, commercial lines [(i1) minus wo 
and (v)] : : ‘ ; ’ - 32,45,54 
Add—Subsidized. Companies, Gaveenned ; 
share of surplus profits : ‘ : 23,27 
(vii) Total net receipts. : : i P : 32,68,81 
(viii) Interest on capital at charge, all lines . : 17 37,98 
Deduct—Interest, strategic lines . ; ’ 1,01,76 
(ix) Interest on capital at charge, commercial lines 16,36,22 
(x) (a) Interest portion of annuities in ip Nat 
of Railways. : 3,11,34 
(b) Interest on capital ieee fi Tats 4 
States and Railway Companies . : 3,11,79 
(xi) Total interest charges, commercial lines ; 22,59,35 
(xii) Land and subsidy . : : : : 7,41 
(xiii) Miscellaneous Railway epehdivare ‘ ; 16,72 
(xiv) Total (xi), (xii) and (xiii) . : . : 22,83,48 
(xv) Net gain from commercial lines [(vil) minus : 
(xiv) ] : ; ; f ; 9,85,33 


(xvi) Contribution at 4ths of 1 per cent. on capi- 
tal at charge [A (ili)] 4 ‘ ‘ ; 4,53,67 
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(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 
Revised Estimate, 


1923-24. 
(xvii) Surplus profits 5,31,66 
(xviii) }tL pf surplus profits F 1,06,33 
(xix) Total contribution [(xvi) plus (xviii) ] 5,60,00 
(xx) Deduct— 
(a) loss in working strategic lines 30,94 
(b) interest on capital at charge, 
strategic lines : a» 4, 01606 
—_—__-- 1,32,70 
(xxi) Net contribution 427,30 


Nore.—The contribution will in future years be calculated on the actual results 
of the penultimate year’s working; but in 1924-25, the year of inception of the new 
system, on the results of the working in 1923-24. The net contribution of 4,27,30 
shown in this statement is therefore subject to adjustment when the actuals of 
1923-24 are known. 


STateEMENT IIT. 


Comparison of the contribution from Railways to General Revenues in 
the year 1924-25 under the present and proposed (separation) systems. 


(See paragraph 41 of speech.) 


Present system. 


(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 


Budget 
Estimate, 
1924-25. 
(i) Gross traffic receipts 87 06,92 
Deduct— 
(a) Working Expenses . é 66,68,04 
(b) Share of Surplus Profits paid to Indian 
States and Railway Companies 1,14,87 67,82,91 
(ii) Net receipts . , : z ; ; : . 29,24,01 
(iii) Subsidized Companies, Government share of surplus 
profits : ; ; . é : 25,92 
(iv) Total net receipts 29,49,93 
(v) (a) Interest on capital at charge . 19,18,05 i 
(b) Interest portion of annuities in purchase 
of railways . 7 : ' . 2,97,56 
(c) Interest on capital contributed by 
Indian States and Railway Companies 280,09 
—— 24,95,70 
(vi) Land and subsidy . , ' : 16,00 
(vii) Miscellaneous Railway expenditure 22,45 
(viii) Total (v), (vi) and (vii) 25,34,15 
revenues 


(ix) Net contribution from Railways to General 
~~. [(v) minus (viii)] . 
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Proposed system. 
(Figures in thousands of rupees.); 


Budget 
Estimate, 
FP 1924-25. 
(i) Gross traffic receipts. : ‘ ; : s . 97,06,92 
Deduct— 
(a) Working Expenses . : 65,23,04 
(b) Share of Surplus Profits paid to Indian 
States and Railway Companies . oy mils tay/'' 66,37,91 
(11) Net receipts . ‘ , : : : : . . 980,69,01 
(iii) Subsidized Companies, Government share of surplus 
profits . ; : ; P : : ‘ ‘ 25,92 
(iv) Total net receipts . , : - F 4 é ‘ 30,9493 
(v) (a) Interest on capital at charge . ‘ . » 19518505 
(b) Interest portion of annuities in purchase 
of railways.’ , ‘ 4 : . 2,97,56 
(c) Interest on capital contributed by 
Indian States and Railway Companies  2,80,09 
24,95,70 
(vi) Land and subsidy . P 7 : ’ : , : 16,00 
(vii) Miscellaneous Railway expenditure . : : : 22,45 
(vill) Railway reserves . ; d , ; : ; : 1,33,48 
(ix) Total (v), (vi), (vii) and (viii). : : , +  -26,67,63 
(x) Net contribution from Railways to General revenues 
[(Giv) minus (ix)] : ; ; . : : . 427,30 


Nore.—The figure for Working Expenses is 1,45,00 less under the proposed! 
(separation) system than under the present system, because : — 

(i) As an integral part of the proposed system the allocation of expenditure 
on renewals between Capital and Revenue will be revised: and with the 
revised allocation 1,15,00 is expected to be charged to Capital next year, 
which, under the present system, must be charged to Revenue. 

(i1) Under the present system 30 lakhs must be charged to Werking Expenses 
next year, in order to write down to market prices the value of stores 
in stock, and to write off out of Revenue the loss involved in the sale of 
surplus and obsolete stores. Under the proposed (separation) system, 
this charge will be met from the Railway reserves. 

Tt will be observed that this figure of 1,45,00 is the equivalent of (1) the increase 
of 11,52 in the contribution expected to be made from Railways to General revenues 
under the proposed (separation) system and (2) the amount of 1,33,48 expected to be 
carried to Railway reserves. 


bth March 1924. 
GENERAL DISCUSSION ON THE BUDGET. 


_ Sir Chimanlal Setalvad (Bombay: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, 
the Honourable the Finance Member has been fortunate in being able 
to present much better results for the year 1923-24 than the Budget 
gave hope for, and also in being able to present a very hopeful Budget 
for the ensuing year. With regard to the Budget for the last year, 


1923-24, a net deficit of 4-26 crores was anticipated and the expedient 
resorted to was to meet that deficit by an enhanced salt duty which 
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was expected to bring in about 4} crores. The actual figures show 
that instead of 41 crores only 1} crores has been recovered, and still 
the Budget for the last year has been nearly balanced, and that is 
done by a saving in expenditure in various directions including a 
saving of expenditure under Military of 2:26 crores. The Honourable 
the Finance Member is further reinforced by being able to fall back 
upon what he described as the windfall which India has recently had 
in connection with the enemy ships worked by the India Office. 


Now the fall in the estimated salt revenue is accounted for by the 
large issues of salt in January and February 1923, in anticipation of 
the enhancement of the salt duty and by the reduction of stocks in the 
present year in the hope of a reduction in the salt duty. Now these 
are circumstances which, as the Honourable the Finance Member has 
himself admitted, are not unfamiliar and could have been, and ought 
to have been, foreseen. It is therefore strange that last year it was 
insisted upon that the salt duty would cover the whole deficit of 44 
crores. It was then said that any further curtailment of expenditure 
during 1923-24 was impossible, and that the only way to save the 
situation was to enhance the salt duty so as to bring in 44 crores. 
Then, Sir, with regard to the windfall and the use of the enemy ships, 
even that cannot be a new thing at all. The enemy ships have been 
so worked under the India Office from the year 1915 and the Auditor 
of the accounts of the Secretary of State has drawn attention to this 
matter for the last three or four years. What I wish to emphasise, 
Sir, is that by a little foresight, by a little more confidence in the situa- 
tion, the political crisis that was created last year by the certification 
of the Salt Tax could have been avoided. But we were then told that 
the ship of State was going to sink unless the salt duty was enhanced 
by 43 crores. I do not wish, Sir, to go into the controversies of last 
year. I would fain draw a curtain on that unpleasant episode in the 
annals of this Assembly; but, Sir, there is one aspect of that controversy 
which has a direct bearing on the situation to-day, which has a direct 
bearing on the Budget of this year, to which I feel compelled to draw 
attention. Honourable Members will remember that in the year 1919, 
when the new Reforms Act was passed, although all parties were united 
in the opinion that the reforms were inadequate, the Liberals and the 
Independents agreed to work the reforms loyally and some of them 
at considerable sacrifice accepted office because they believed that it 
was their patriotic duty to work the reforms in right earnest. And 
still, Sir, how were these Liberals and Independents, who co-operated 
with Government in working the reforms to the best advantage, treated 
last year? These people, in spite of public opprobrium, had agreed 
to do what they thought was right and in the best interest of the 
country,—but everything was done by creating the political crisis of 
last year—everything was done by the Government, it may be however 
unwittingly, to discredit that party that was standing by constitutional 
reform, by constitutional means. The action of Government materially 
tended to discredit them in the eyes of the country and to strengthen the 
party that was against constitutional progress and constitutional 
methods. The Government did everything—however unwittingly—to 
increase the feeling of hostility against and distrust in the good faith 
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and sincerity of Government throughout the country. And that again, 
Sir, has brought its result. And what is that? The result is that you 
are now face to face in this very Assembly with a party that has come 
avowedly to wreck the reforms if they can. This, I say, Sir, is the 
result of the policy that Government adopted last year of not heeding 
the voice of those who were their friends, of those who wanted to stand 
by the constitution, of those who wanted to work the reforms honestly 
and in right earnest. You threw them to the wolves. You discredited 
them with the country, and you are now reaping the results of your 
mistaken policy. Here you are, as I said, face to face with a party 
that wants to obstruct; you are here face to face with the possibility 
of your whole Budget being thrown out. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): And 
yet you will help them! 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: [I am told by a prominent member of that 
party “‘ And yet you will help them.’’ Yes, I am not ashamed of 
owning that. Sir, I and. those who think with me, are prepared to help 
the Government in the progress of constitutional reform in this country, 
whatever the opprobrium they may have to bear from other parties 
who may differ from them. My party, Sir, is not a party of the sup- 
porters of Government—it is a party of those who are prepared to 
oppose and will oppose Government when they think Government are 
in the wrong, as vehemently as any Swarajist in this Assembly; but 
they will also support Government when they believe the action of 
Government is necessary in the best interests of the country; and that 
is what I, Sir, and those who think with me of the Liberal and Inde- 
pendent Parties stand for in this Assembly. All that I was pointing 
out for the moment was this, that Government by their action last 
year did everything to weaken the hands of that constitutional party, 
did everything to give strength to the other party and I hope, Sir, that 
Government will take to heart the lesson of what happened last year 
and the effects of it and will not blunder again into doing anything to 
weaken the hands of the constitutional party in this country. 


The position in the present Budget is that there is a surplus of 336 
lakhs and the Honourable the Finance Member has said that Govern- 
ment are prepared to leave the choice to this Assembly as to how this 
surplus is to be utilised. He placed before the House two alternatives, 
first the reduction of the salt duty to R1-4, which would absorb 
very nearly the whole surplus, and secondly, the reduction of the salt 
duty to R2 and remission of provincial contributions to a certain 
extent. This is certainly very clever. A bait is held out to Madras, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab to accept R2 on salt, because 
it is said that that is the only way in which you can get any remission 
of the Provincial contributions. But I am sure that the Members of 
this Assembly will rise above all provincial advantages to be gained 
by such a method, and I am sure that the answer of the Assembly 
‘between these two alternatives will only be one and _ that 1s that the 
salt duty should be reduced to R1-4. (Mr. Jamnadas Mehta: “Qt 
should be abolished.’’?) The reduction of the salt duty or the main- 
tenance of as small a duty as possible on salt has been an article of 
faith with the Indian public for many a generation, and, I am sure, 
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that this Assembly is not going to depart from that principle, more 
especially in view of the events of last year. It is not going back, 
I take it, on the deliberate view expressed on the floor of this House 
that we were not prepared to have the salt duty enhanced beyond R1-4. 


Then, Sir, with regard to Provincial contributions, the Honourable 
the Finance Member observed that that was a constant source of 
bitterness between the Provinces and the Central Government. Now, 
I may assure him, and I am sure, all thinking persons will agree with 
me, that the bitterness is not going to be removed, even if you wipe 
out all the Provincial contributions to-morrow. The bitterness, at any 
rate as regards Bombay and Bengal, is not going to be removed by the 
wiping out of the Provincial contributions. The Honourable the 
Finance Member asked this Assembly to look at this question from the 
national point of view; I entirely agree with him that the question 
must be looked at from the national point of view and you will never 
attain a real national point of view unless you remove all causes of com- 
plaint, not as regards some provinces only, but as regards all provinces 
including my province of Bombay, and Bengal. (The Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett: ‘‘ Why not make a beginning?’’) The grievance of 
Bombay and Bengal, I submit, needs repetition again on this occasion. 
The great mistake under the Meston Award was the adoption of a com- 
mon formula for all provinces, industrial and agricultural, with the 
result that while agricultural provinces like Madras, the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab profited by that arrangement .. . (Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar: ‘‘ Did they?’’) Yes, they did, because the 
facts are these, as stated by me on a previous occasion, that while Madras 
got a windfall in land revenue of 576 lakhs (Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar: ‘‘ Why windfall ?’’)—windfall in this way, that land revenue 
was provincialised altogether instead of being a divided head—you may 
call it a windfall or anything you like, or an increase in your spending 
pewer by 576 lakhs. (Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: ‘So in Bombay’’) 
No, nothing of that kind. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: ‘Is 
this the national point of view?’’) After deducting the 348 lakhs that 
you were asked to pay as your provincial contribution, you still had to 
the good 228 lakhs, in Madras, as against 639 lakhs of all the provinces 
put together. Therefore Madras has done very well—I am not grudging 
Madras its good fortune. What I am pointing out is that Bombay 
has suffered the most. It got no increase really of any appreciable sort 
in its spending power, because it being an industrial province like 
Bengal, its greatest elastic source of revenue, income-tax, was taken 
away wholly by the Government of India. The Assembly will remem- 
ber that the income-tax in Bombay has risen from 40 lakhs, which it 
was at one time, to nearly 6 to 8 crores in a period of 10 years (Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar: ‘‘ And your wealth also’’) and all that has 
gone to the Government of India and Bombay has been deprived of 
its one elastic source of revenue. (Mr. V. J. Patel: ‘The result of 
co-operation.’’) No, it is not the result of co-operation. It is the 
result of the iniquitous basis on which the Meston settlement was made. 
Co-operation or no co-operation, such mistakes are bound to occur in 
the administration of any country. Therefore, I deny the suggestion 
that it was owing to the co-operation of the Liberals that this result 
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was achieved. (Laughter.) But the fact remains that the Meston 
Award must be re-opened if justice is to be done to all the provinces 
and if bitterness is to be removed as desired by the Honourable the 
Finance Member. As I said, that can never be done till you re-open 
the Meston settlement and do away with the adoption of one formula 
absolutely unsuited to the varying conditions of difterent provinces. 
1 do hope, Sir, in this connection that the terms of reference to the 
New Taxation Enquiry Committee and the methods to be adopted by 
that Committee will be elastic enough to enable the provinces to place 
this question of provincial contributions before the Committee and that. 
it will be possible in course of time to remedy the great injustice done 
both to Bombay and Bengal. 

Then, Sir, I have a word to say with regard to certain reflections 
that arise in connection with the windfall that my Honourable friend 
the Finance Member referred to, namely, the large amounts made 
available on-account of the working of enemy ships by the India Oftice. 
The observation that I have to make about this is, firstly, that the 
Home Accounts of the Secretary of State are never reviewed either by 
the Public Accounts Committee in India or by any independent authority 
in England. The fact remains that, while the accounts of the High 
Commissioner are investigated by the Public Accounts Committee in 
India, the accounts of the Secretary of State, which involve a much 
larger expenditure than that by the High Commissioner, come unde» 
no independent review in either country at all. It is a very unsatis- 
factory state of things and measures must be taken by the Government 
of India to remedy that. The importance of this may be judged from 
a few facts to which I beg leave to draw attention. I do not know 
whether members have seen the report of the Auditor, Home Accounts, 
for 1923-24, which I happened to see the other day. By reason of 
this working of the enemy ships employed under the India Office, £38 
millions and odd were earned from 1915 to 1920; and from 1920 to 
danuary 1922 another £328,000 and odd was earned; and there is a 
reserve fund, the Auditor tells us, of £124,000 and odd. 


Then he also draws attention to the fact that £13 millions were paid 
to the War Office in 1919 as a contribution 
| towards military operations beyond the fron- 
tiers of India, and a further £200,000 were paid in 1921 for the same 
purpose, and that no sanction for either of these payments was obtained 
from Parliament which is obligatory under the Government ef India 
Act. This shows, Sir, that, if these accounts came within the purview 
of the Public Accounts Committee in India, you would not have this 
state of things, that expenditure incurred to the extent of £15 millions 
and more ever since 1919 has really never been put on a legal basis 
at all, the sanction of the Parliament having never been obtained. 
You further find, Sir, that the outstanding war liabilities of the Govern- 
ment of India were settled for a lump sum of £900,000 by the Imperial! 
Government. Then you further find that £7 millions were sent to rag 
for military expenditure from 1918-1921. Though repayment was 
subsequently made, no interest was paid to the Government of India, 
and the Auditor points out that the interest charges themselves amount 
to between £400,000 and £500,000. Now, who is responsible, Sir, 
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for this loss to India? That again shows that if these accounts came 
within the purview of the Public Accounts Committee, it would be 
possible to have some control over these matters. 

Then, again, you had payments by the India Office to the Imperial 
Government for surplus revenue of Iraq, and on that again the Auditor 
points out that there has been loss of interest to the extent of £100,000. 
This illustrates, Sir, how urgently necessary it is for the Government 
of India to take measures to insist upon the Secretary of State to bring 
these accounts under some control either in this country or in England, 
more preferably under the control of the Public Accounts Committee 
in India. This is all I have to say in connection with the Budget. 


Mr. Darey Lindsay (Bengal: European): Sir, I wish to join my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty, in offering congratulations to Sir Basil 
Blackett on the very admirable Budget he has presented to this House, 
and I think the ‘House will also agree with me that our thanks and 
congratulations are due in like measure to His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the heads of all departments and their staff, who have 
so ably carried out what we all desire, retrenchment. Without their 
work, Sir, the Budget would not be what it is. I sympathise with the 
Honourable the Finance Member in his keen desire to give relief to 
the provinces by way of the reduction of provincial contributions, but 
I can assure him that relief is also overdue in certain cases of customs - 
duty, which, as he frankly admits, is undoubtedly hampering trade. 
Included in this are some of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s misnamed luxuries. 
I have before me an urgent appeal from the Bombay Glass Bangles 
Merchants’ Association, who point out the grave hardship of glass 
bangles being taxed as luxuries and a 30 per cent. duty being charged 
thereon. It is pointed out that they are not articles of luxury such as 
soap, ete., (Laughter), but articles of prime necessity to all Indian 
women. The motor trade. also repeat their tale of woe and I fear they 
will hardly be satisfied with the crumb offered by way of one and a 
half anna reduction in the excise duty on petrol. This duty was, 
as the House is aware, introduced purely as a War measure and has 
remained as a tax for revenue. In his reference to this tax in his 
Budget speech of 1917, the then Finance Member, the late Sir William 
Meyer, said: 


‘The imposition of an excise duty of six annas a gallon with a like addition to 
the customs duty on imports were taken at the request of His Majesty’s Government 
re ae to conserve the supply as far as possible for war purposes and economize 

reight.’ 


That was the sole reason for the imposition of this tax. There can 
be no doubt that it is a most harmful tax, and instead of by the force 
of bad example encouraging the oil ring to inflate prices the Govern- 
ment should remove the duty entirely and thus allow of the use of 
motor transport becoming more general throughout India. I do not 
know whether my Honourable friend is a member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, but I am sure he must be sym- 

pathetic to the suffering of the poor animals who have to draw heavy 
burdend through the streets at all seasons of the year. Let him come 
to Calcutta and witness the heart-breaking scene of cattle struggling 
to drag along over loaded carts in the intense heat of the day, prodded 
and beaten unmercifully by men and boys who appear to have no feeling 
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for the sufferings of the dumb and patient beasts, and I prophesy that 
it will be his first aim at all costs to entirely remove the excise duty 
on petrol and also to appeal to the oil companies to show some consi- 
deration to India, the country that gives them their oil, so that it 
may be possible to successfully organize and work motor transport of 
goods on an extended ‘scale, which at the high price of petrol is not 
now a paying proposition and in fact shows a loss. I particularly men- 
tion goods, but there is large scope for the expansion of motor transport 
in other directions to the great benefit of the country. And _ here 
again the high price of petrol stands in the way. : 

I regard with extreme satisfaction the proposal to reduce provincial 
contributions and I wish the advocates of cheap salt would rest content, 
for this year at any rate, with the eight annas reduction and allow the 
provinces the great benefit which the distribution of one and a half 
crores will give them. The House is being told in season and out of 
season that works of real value to the people are held up owing to want 
of funds, and here is the opportunity at hand to make a start. J venture 
to think that, if it were put to the people, even the very poorest would 
gladly pay the extra four annas per head for their annual consumption 
of salt with the knowledge that their sacrifice is benefiting the com- 
munity at large. I congratulate Madras and the other provinces on 
the windfall that is within their grasp and I hope their Members and 
the Members of other provinces will not allow sentiment or party politics 
to stand in the way of accepting the Honourable the Finance Member's 
offer. While on this subject of Provincial contributions, I wish to ask 
the Honourable Member to correct—I hope—the erroneous impression 
and natural alarm created in the minds of my fellow Members from 
Bengal that it is the avowed intention of Government to call upon 
Bengal to contribute the 63 lakhs from 1925-26 onwards. ‘The 
Honourable Member appeared to make some such reference in his speech, 
but I am satisfied he did not mean it in the serious light in which 
it has been taken, and I ask him now to give the assurance that Bengal 
will be regarded as sharing in the surplus which, from my point of 
view, really amounts to Rs. 2,13,00,000 for distribution, and be per- 
manently relieved of the contribution under the Meston award as allotted 
to her under an admitted miscalculation of revenue and expenditure. 
The House is aware that the Government of India, recognizing the 
injustice that has been done to Bengal, accepted the special recom- 
mendation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, which reads: 

“ The Committee desire to add their recognition of the peculiar financial diffi- 


culties of the Presidency of Bengal, which they accordingly commend to the speciat 
consideration of the Government of India.”’ 


At the Simla Session of 1921, Sir Malcolm Hailey, who was then tho 
Finance Member, moved and _ successfully carried a Resolution 
recommending that the contribution, be waived for three years. Sir 
Malcolm argued the case for Bengal so convincingly that he carried the 
House with him. And, when you consider the great financial diff- 
culties of the Government of India at that time, the action of the Finance 
Member in foregoing his pound of flesh is proof positive that Bengal 
had a just cause for immediate relief. My submission is that the 
finding of the Committee and the subsequent action of the Government 
212 
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thereon places Bengal first of all the provinces to be accorded a per- 
manent remission of the contributions. Unlike my friend, Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, I do not propose to go into the further grievances of Bengal 
or even Bombay as compared with other provinces. But knowing the 
justice of our case, we are quite ready, and I may say anxious, for a 
re-examination of the award, and we feel certain of further relief. I 
can only hope the Taxation Committee which will shortly be appointed 
will be allowed io include the hardships of the Lord Meston’s settlement 
in the scope of their inquiry. 

One other matter, Sir, I wish to refer to is fixing the rate of exchange 
on the basis of 1-43d. But for the great desire to assist the provinces, 
I doubt if the Finance Member would have taken this gambler’s chance, 
and personally I prefer a lower rate, even down to 1s. 4d. which has the 
advantage of possibly creating a small reserve to meet unforeseen mis- 


haps. The difference of three farthings is approximately Rs. 1,32,00,000,, 


which is nearly the amount that it is proposed to allot to the provinces. 
But if this anticipated surplus is diverted to salt, Sir Basil will, I 
imagine, repent his gamble. I, however, wish our optimist the best 


of luck, and he most certainly deserves the full support of the House: 


both in the granting of Demands and the acceptance of his Finance Bill. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : Sir, I am intervening at this 


early stage in the debate because, I think, Honourable Members, many 
of whom I know are anxious to speak, will desire to have my views 
with regard to the Budget for military expenditure. I do not desire 
to detain the House for any great length of time, for I know that there 
are many others who wish to take part in this debate; and it will not 
be necessary for me to go into the details of the military expenditure 


either of 1923-24 or of 1924-25. What I think Honourable Members 


will probably want to know, and what they will think to be the most 
interesting, is the results of the Committee, the Retrenchment Committee, 
under the presidency of Lord Inchcape which sat this time last year, 
and whether the reductions and economies that have been recommended 
by that Committee have really been carried into effect. I may perhaps 
remind Honourable Members that that Committee was composed of 
a very distinguished President and a number of illustrious business men, 
one of whom is a Member of this House, and that they examined, in 
the greatest detail, all the departments of the military hierarchy with 
a view to effecting what economies they considered possible or desirable. 
The recommendations of that Committee were accepted both by the 
Government of India and by myself in their entirety, and I think the 
House will be pleased to hear that, in the short space of 12 months, 
we have been able to carry into effect the economies that they recom- 
mended. Now J wish to be quite frank with the House. I wish to 
place them in full possession of all the information that they may require 
with regard to our military expenditure, and I think I may claim that 
I have made some endeavour to do this in the past few months. First 
of all, they have the full Report of the Inchcape Committee in their 


hands. TI hope that they have read it; it is a voluminous document and 


I hope they have studied it with care. In addition to that, we have 


given them a good deal of further information in connection with the 


questions which have been answered recently, and I think amply, both 
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in this House and in the Council of State. In addition to that, they 
have the army estimates now in their possession, which have been drawn 
up in what | may call the more illuminating manner which was recom- 
mended by the Standing Finance Committee, and in which are certain 
amplifications and notes which are tantamount to a Budget memoran- 
dum. Then, again, | have also caused to be drawn up and published 
a book on the evolution of the army, which gives a complete description 
of every department of the military machine and in which Honourable 
Members will, I am sure, find a great deal of information which they 
are anxious to acquire. That book is available to all Honourable Mem- 
bers here in the Library, and I hope that with this information that 
I have produced Honourable: Members will no longer,gwhen they are 
discussing military affairs, feel at a loss because sutticient information 
is not available. I further hope that they will appreciate my frankness 
in putting all the information at their disposal, because I do want to 
take them completely into our confidence and to let them have every 
possible information that they desire in regard to military expenditure 
and to military policy. Now, Honourable Members will, I hope, have 
gathered—in fact [I am sure they have gathered—from the statements 
which the Finance Member has made in his speech, that the savings 
which we all hoped would accrue from the recommendations of the 
Inchcape Committee have not only been actually attained, but that 
we have done even better than that Report recommends. I hope they 
will agree with me that having carried this into effect is a matter for 
complete satisfaction. I can assure them that it has been no easy task. 
When you come to consider the reductions in establishment, the re- 
arrangements and the revisions of the various departments involved, 
‘the disbandment, perhaps I might say the turning out of employment, 
of a very large number of our staff, these have been matters which in 
the short space of 12 months have given me and others who are working 
with me a very great deal of serious and not congenial work. It could 
only have been accomplished by the entire good-will of my subordinates 
and the assistance that they have given me in carrying this through, 
and I desire to take this opportunity of paying a well deserved tribute 
to my Financial Adviser, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, and to my Army 
Secretary, the Honourable Mr. Burdon, for the most valuable and whole. 
hearted co-operation that IT have received from them, for the resource, 
hard-work and unstinted labour that they have given in order to reach 
the goal that we all wanted. His Majesty the King-Emperor has 
bestowed upon Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra a really well deserved honour 
and I take this opportunity of very heartily congratulating him. Now, 
T am fullv aware that there is a eonsiderable body of opinion both tn 
this House and outside who may not be wholly content with the re- 
ductions that have been made. I would point out to them that the 
Inchcape Committee in making their recommendations did not con- 
template that the whole of the economies that they recommended would 
be forthcoming in the immediate future. A paragraph of the report 
has already been quoted by one speaker, but I should like to repeat 

it. The report says: 
‘¢ We believe that the adoption of our recommendations will enable the estimates 


in subsequent years to be reduced to about 57 crores, irrespective of any savings due 
to further economies or fall in prices.”’ 
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Now, the Committee obviously had in mind automatic savings 
which they hoped would accrue without further specific reductions 1m 
army services, and I would draw particular attention to the fact that 
they mentioned subsequent years as a period over which such economies 
as might be possible would be spread out; and their idea was in the 
nature of a prophecy with regard to several years and not one specific 
one. Therefore, I think in making a reduction in the first year of no 
less than 2-20 crores I am justified in claiming a very satisfactory begin- 
ning. Later on in another paragraph of the report they said: 


‘‘ Should a fall in prices take place we consider that it may be possible after a 
few years to reduce the military budget to a sum not exceeding 50 crores, although 
the Commander-ip-Chief does not subscribe to this opinion.’’ 


Now, I am not sufficiently optimistic, even when I envisage the possible: 
improvement, the likely improvement, in the financial arrangements: 
and status of India in the future, to think that it will be possible, 
owing to a fall in prices only, to envisage an economy of as much as 
a further 7 crores in our military budget. I think the Finance Member 
will agree with me that such a state of things, which would be very 
much welcomed by all, is not possible in the near future, So much 
for the financial aspect of the case. Now let me repeat for the benefit 
of Honourable Members who were not in this Assembly last year what 
I said last year with reference to the combatant troops and the fighting 
services of the Army. These were my words: 


‘‘ In giving my support to the proposals of the Retrenchment Committee for the 
reduction of the combatant troops I made it clear that my acquiescence must not be 
construed as meaning that I reject once and for all as unnecessarily high the 
standard of defence which had previously been adopted in the post-war organisation 
of the army. [I held and still maintain that the reductions have been determined 
primarily by financial considerations and I accepted them in order to balance the 
budget. I have from the first advised that if and when the resources at the disposal 
of the Government of India increase, the Government of India, as they will aim at 
making more liberal provision for schemes of social and material betterment, should 
also be prepared to allot funds for increasing the strength of the fighting troops. 
His Majesty’s Government have signified that they attach special importance to- 
these views and they have sanctioned the reductions on the understanding that the 
Government of India will do their utmost to give effect to my advice when the 
financial situation improyes.’’ 


Now, nothing has occurred in the last year which could in any way 
justify me in modifying the opinion that I then expressed, and I hold,. 
as I held then, that no reduction can be made in the fighting troops 
of the army of to-day. And I could not and I am not prepared, as 
your adviser and as Commander-in-Chief here, to be responsible for 
the safety. of India with a less number of fighting soldiers than we 
have at present. I do not know whether any Members of this House 
were present at the Delhi University the other day. I hope at least 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer of that University, who are 
both Members of this House, were present at a lecture that was given 
by one of my staff officers in which he described— and described very 
graphically—the problem of Indian defence. If Honourable Members 
would care to have a copy of that lecture I should be only too glad to 
supply them with it, for I do not know of anything else where you 
will have in so concise a form a really good description of the difficulties 
—geographical, technical and so forth—of the defence of India as a@ 
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whole. Before leaving this subject, I would just like to point out that 
we had already carried out even before the Incheape Committee made 
their recommendations a very large reduction in the number of fighting 
troops that we have in India. Let me give you the total figures. In 
1914 there were 75,367 British soldiers in the combatant arms of the 
army in India. These have now been reduced to 57,080, a reduction 
of no less than 18,287. Similarly, in 1914 there were roughly 159,000 
Indian ranks in the combatant arms of the Army in India and these 
have now been reduced to 140,000 in round figures, a reduction of some 
19,000 troops. The total reduction in all, therefore, is no less than 37,000 
fightmg men. Now, I have said that I will contemplate no further 
reduction in the fighting troops and I claim to speak with some authority 
on this matter. TI have made military defence problems a life study. 
I have had experience of them in many countries both in peace and in 
war. I have been in very close touch with the problem of India for 
many years, and for the last three years and more I have had an un- 
rivalled opportunity of studying that problem at first hand with every 
possible source of information at my disposal, and, as a result, I give 
it to this House as my considered opinion that no further reduction 
in the fighting troops is possible, and so long as I am your Commander- 
in-Chief I shall make no modification of that opinion. Now, that does 
not mean that economies in other directions, even in the not very 
distant future, are not possible. Ina large spending department such 
as the army is, economies are always possible. In the administrative 
departments, in the departmental services and in the ancillary services 
I see no reason why some economy should not be effected, and you may 
be quite certain that I shall use my very best endeavours to find it out 
and to follow up any possible channel where money may be saved. It 
is not impossible also that economy may accrue from a further fall 
in prices. We may hope that the financial position will improve and 
that things which we require for our daily work in the army will 
become cheaper. Then, again we are carrying out a considerable pro- 
gramme in the construction and repair of barracks for our Indian 
soldiers. I have on several occasions, received complaints from 
Honourable Members of this House of the inadequate accommodation 
which we give to our Indian soldiers. The programme is going on 
satisfactorily and it is one that will, I hope, be accomplished at no 
very distant date. If it is, we shall be able to effect quite a reasonable 
economy in the Military Works Branch. There are other directions 
also possibly where economies may be made, and I desire to assure the 
House that there is no detail into which I am not prepared to go to work 
out every possible source from which we may be able to produce an 
economy in our military expenditure. 


Now, there is one more point in reference to the Budget figures which 
1 claim to be a matter for congratulation. I refer to the disappearance 
of the special vote for Waziristan. His Excellency the Viceroy, in 
addressing this House at the opening of this Session, made reference to 
Waziristan and pointed out that our policy in that country had the 
dual purpose of reducing, as far as possible, our military expenditure, 
and at the same time dominating the recalcitrant Mahsuds. Last 
autumn I visited Waziristan myself and travelled round the newly 
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constructed circular road from Jandola vid Razmak to Bannu, and If 
can personally assure the House that the work that has been done there 
reflects the highest possible credit on the engineer officers, the troops 
and the working parties that have made that road and completed it in 
the short space of only eight months. The work that they have done 
has been in every respect admirable. Since then we have evacuated 
the line of the Takki Zam and at the present moment we have no re- 
gular soldiers in Mahsud country at all. One further point which will, 
I am sure, be a source of satisfaction to this House is that on the Ist 
of April next we shall return to ordinary peace conditions, and not 
only will there be no longer a special vote for Waziristan appearing 
in the budget, but Waziristan itself will become one of the normal 
districts under our original four-Command scheme. It will be necessary 
still to spend a certain amount of money in completing the varracks 
which are under construction at Razmak. I noticed from a question 
of one Honourable Member in this House the other day that he elicited 
the fact that Razmak, situated as it is at an elevation of 7,000 feet, 
and dominating as it does the Mahsud country, is not only a strategic 
point of the first importance, but it is likewise a health resort. It is 
supplied with most excellent water; it has an admirable climate all the 
year round, and I can assure you that the money invested in the con- 
struction of barracks at Razmak is an investment of a really valuable 
and productive kind. 


_ Now, I would claim the indulgence of this House, which is generally 
eranted during the Budget debate, to say one word upon another subject 
which I know is very near to the hearts of most Members of this House. 
It is one that is of the highest importance, and it is a subject of special 
interest to the Assembly at the present time. I refer to the Indianisa- 
tion of the Army. (An Honourable Member: ‘‘ Hear, hear.*’) TI hear 
‘* Hear, hear ’’ over there. Well, the problem is one which, I do not 
think, is always envisaged from quite the right angle by Members of 
this House. When they consider Indianisation, they always go to the 
replacement of British officers by Indians., Now that is only part of 
the problem; it is a part to which I will refer presently, but it is not 
by any means the whole problem, and I wish to point out that great 
changes towards the Indianisation of the army have been carried out 
in recent years. I am very doubtful whether Honourable Members 
realise what has been done. Let me give you a few figures. Indians 
are now largely employed in and are carefully trained for the technical, 
the mechanical and the scientific services of the Army. Take, first of 
all, the Artillery. It is not generally known that, out of a total of 
25,200 all ranks employed in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, no less 
than 12,000 are Indians, namely, more than 50 per cent. of the total 
personnel, and that Indians are employed as drivers and artificers in 
the horse and field artillery, and as gunners, drivers and artificers in the 
pack artillery, and as gunners and artificers in the frontier garrison 
artillery; they are employed in large numbers in the signal service and 
in the care, maintenance and operation of mechanical transport. In 
the last few years, as you all know, Indians have been employed in 
large numbers in the medical service, and that number is constantly 
increasing. An increasing number of Indians are also being employed 
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in more responsible duties in the Army Veterinary Service, and in the 
Indian Army Service Corps, and 


Dr. H. 8. Gour : (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): How many Indians are there. Your 
Excellency, handling machine guns ? ; 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : The Honourable Member 
has anticipated what I was just going to say. In other departments of 
the army, also the replacement of British by Indian personnel has been 
proceeding and is still proceeding as part of a definite policy, and both 
in the Indian Cavalry and in the Indian Infantry and also in British 
battalions, Indians are employed with machine guns. 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muham- 
madan): What is the proportion? 
_ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : I have got to ask for notice 
of that question. I do not carry those figures in my head. 


_ Mr. K. €. Roy : (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Are the Indians 
in the commissioned ranks? 


His Excellency the Commande’-in-Chief : In some cases, yes. 

Dr. H. 8. Gour : How many? | 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief: If you want figures, you 
must ask questions. 

Dr. H. §. Gour : Four or five? 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : Oh no, more than that. If 
the Honourable Member wants more figures, he had better address a 
question to the Army Secretary. Well now, I claim that this fact of 
the numbers that we employ now is a complete answer to the suggestion 
that I have heard made both in this House and outside it that we do 
not trust the Indian. I contend that that is a complete answer to that 
suggestion. 

I will now come to the Commissioned ranks. I have nothing new 
to announce with regard to the commissioned ranks but I am fully 
alive to the vital importance that this question has to the future of 
India. As Commander-in-Chief I have done all I can though I intend 
to do still more (Hear, hear) to encourage in every possible way the 
development of the only channel through which you can Indianise 
the commissioned ranks of the Army. That channel is education. (An 
Honourable Member: ‘‘ What education?’’) The only satisfactory 
solution to this problem is through education and I wish to make that 
absolutely clear to this House. (An Honourable Member: ‘ Univer- 
sity education?’’) Modern warfare has become so complicated a business 
and so scientific that education is absolutely necessary to any modern 
commissioned officer. I would remind the House that it takes us from 
22 to 25 years to train and educate an officer who is fit to command a 
battalion or a regiment. That is what we require in the British Army. 
Ts it contended that you ean train Indians in a less time? (Some 
Honourable Members: ‘‘ Yes;’’ other Honourable Members: ‘‘ No.’’) 
It has taken 40 years to make your Commander-in-Chief with all his 
shortcomings. Can you make an Indian Commander-in-Chief in less 
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time? (Dr. H. S. Gour: ‘‘ Make a beginning!’’) Very well, and yet 
in spite of this I hear Honourable Members suggesting that the com- 
plete Indianisation of the Army is possible in a decade or less. Now, 
when I think of this vitally important problem, when I realise the 
immense importance of it to the future of India, and when I further 
realise what failure in carrying it out would mean, I confess I ain 
amazed at the way some Honourable Members light-heartedly contem- 
plate rapid Indianisation in quite a short period of time. (Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah: ‘* Shocking!’’) Isay Iam amazed. The only channel through 
which you will succeed in this matter is through education, and I con- 
fess that I am grievously disappointed that notwithstanding what I 
said to this House last Session, I find there is only one Member of it 
who has yet visited the Dehra Dun College. That Dehra Dun College 
is of vital importance to the Indianisation of the Army. It has made 
and is making very good progress. I will read you what the Secretary 
of State said about it only the other day. His words were these: 

‘* In view of the very short time that has elapsed since the establishment of the 

College and the difficulties, to which some allusion has been made in the Command- 
ant’s reports, that must attend a system of training so far removed from Indian 
custom, I consider that the measure of success already attained is highly satisfactory 
and redounds to the credit both of the administration and of the boys themselves ; 
and it has given me much pleasure to submit a copy of your despatch for the 
information of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. I sanction the establish- 
ment of the College as a permanent measure.’’ 
Well, now, it apparently is not possible to persuade Honourable Members 
to visit that College notwithstariding its supreme importance, but if 
the mountain will not come to Mahomed I must take Mahomed to the 
mountain, and I propose that a party of elected Members of this House 
shall go (Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: ‘‘ Not nominated Members ?’’) 
at Government expense to visit that College. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Tirhut Division: N on-Muhammandan) : 
We are all prepared to go. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : Nominated Members will 
have to pay their own way! And I shall be very glad if Honourable 
Members will send in their names to Mr. Burdon, who will arrange that 
they shall visit the College some time next month when this Session 
is over. Now I am taking a sum of no less than 5 lakhs in this year’s esti- 
mates for the increase of the Dehra Dun College and I passed only 
the other day the plans of buildings which will be required to increase: 
that College from the number of 70 up to 100 or more. As you know, 
when the cadet leaves Dehra Dun College he goes home to Sandhurst 
for two years. He then comes out here and is attached to a British 
regiment before he is finally posted to his Indian regiment. We do 
exactly the same to the Indian as we do to the British officer and the 
result of our endeavours, I am glad to be able to tell the House, has 
been on the whole satisfactory. When we increase the numbers at 
Dehra Dun it may be possible—it may not even be advisable—to take 
the whole of the output of the College into the Army. There are 
certain cadets who may not be fit for a military career, but the educa- 
tion that we are supplying them with is of a general character and so 
general a nature that they will be able to find employment in other 
Government services, in the Civil Service or even in commercial life. 
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Finally, I shall make every endeavour I can to reduce the cost of the 
college to those parents who have been connected with or are serving 
in or who have served in the Army, by the establishment of scholar- 
ships; for I know that many of those who would supply some of the 
best material are unable to afford the expense of a military education. 

In conclusion, it may interest the House to know that our recon- 
structed army in India has now attained a very satisfactory degree of 
practical, efficiency. After the exhaustion of the great war we have 
had to renew our military establishments to a very large extent, to 
train new personnel, to absorb and digest the lessons of the war and 
to strive to reach once more that high standard of efficiency which 
obtained before the war, and to carry out an intensive training essential 
to the skilful use of new weapons. I have recently visited and inspected 
most of the troops of the army during their training both in barracks and 
in the field; and I am glad to be able to tell the House that I am fully 
satisfied with the present high standard of efficiency, training and 
morale which have been attained by all ranks. As their military 
adviser, I can assure the House that as a fighting machine they possess 
in the army to-day an instrument which is capable of defending India 
against external aggression and maintaining law and order within her 
extensive dominions. ! 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: | Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
May I ask a question of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief? He 
says that it takes or ought to take twenty to twenty-five years to educate 
and train officers for the army .. . 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : No, no; not quite that; I 
said it took us in the British Army twenty-two to twenty-five years to train 
an officer to command a battalion or regiment, that is, to become a 
Colonel who commands a thousand men or a regiment of cavalry. 


Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: But how long did it take to officer the very 
large number of men who were sent from Great Britain to France and 
Flanders during the war? 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : Of course, if you give me % 
war, then I could train officers much quicker. (Laughter.) 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, I have always found it difficult to follow an 
accomplished speaker. I never thought that the gallant soldier before 
us was also such an accomplished speaker, and I find myself in some 
difficulty in following such a distinguished soldier and speaker. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member last year complained of 
the manner in which his Financial Statement and Budget proposals 
were received in this House. I remember to have interjected at once 
that his manner was perfect but his matter was bad. To-day I may 
say that his manner was perfect and ‘his matter 1s not bad, though not 
good. Sir, there is very little time—I do not know if you will not 
fix a time limit—I made the mistake of not fixing one and I shall submit 
to it as the first to suffer under it. I am not going to speak of the 
accomplishments of the Honourable the Finance Member, and they 
are many—for time is short. I am not going to complain of what he 
has said—rather I propose to criticise what he has not said. Last year, 
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I invited him with all the freshness of his youth, of his energy and of 
his European experience, not merely to place before us the facts and 
figures, but to take a little more human interest in those facts and 
figures and instruct the country and this House what inferences he 
draws from those facts and figures. 


Sir, the Central Government have to face this fact fair and square, 
namely, that the two chief sources of revenue on which it has to depend 
are Customs and Income-tax. Opium, out of our obligations to the 
civilised world, must disappear one day or other. Salt must diminish 
and disappear, if really my Honourable friend is going to claim to be 
a successful financier in this country. So that the two chief sources of 
revenue left to this country are Income-tax and Customs; and they will 
be the two chief sources which will have to be tapped from time to 
time. I am glad that my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, 
is also here. We have been making an experiment for the purpose of 
revenue, operating on Customs, and we have been imposing income-tax 
and increasing it in recent years. One would like to know how this 
experiment has been working for the last three or four years. We 
are doing it for revenue purposes, but at the same time it is right that 
we should watch how these rises both in Customs duties and in Income- 
tax really operate in the country. ‘Take Income-tax for instance; I 
should like to know how many people in the land really pay the income- 
tax, how many of them pay between certain amounts, how many are 
really persons who pay on handsome incomes and how many pay on 
comparatively poor incomes, and how many of those who pay on hand- 
some incomes are Indians and how many of them are non-Indians. f 
should like also to know how this increased income-tax bears on the 
ordinary comforts of life which they have to enjoy as citizens of this 
country and of this large Empire. I mean to say a few observations 
here and there inserted in the Notes which accompany the Budget Esti- 
mates or in the Finance Member’s speech might be of use, although 
a year or two later my Honourable friend, Mr. Rushbrook Williams, 
‘does make those comments in his interesting book—‘‘ India in 1922-23,” 
which is the latest that we have got. But one would like to know and 
follow these things along with the Budget figures, so that the House 
may interest itself in studying the real effect of these facts and figures 
in understanding the situation in the country. 

Take again the customs duties and export duties which are levied. 
Last year we made the experiment of reducing the export duty on hides 
and skins, which operated as a protective measure for the tanning 
industry especially in Madras. I should like the Honourable the “}om- 
merce Member to throw some hght upon what the effect of that measure 
has been upon that industry in my province and also in other provinces 
where the tanning industry is prevalent. J have here a miserable iale 
teld to me by a telegram sent from a responsible association, namely, 
the Southern India Skins and Hides Merchants’ Association, requesting 
me and other Members of this Assembly as follows: 

‘That the reduced rate of 5 per cent. export duty on raw skins does not give 
adequate protection to the tanning industry, helps foreign competitive exploiters tc 
detriment of this important indigenous industry. Already serious losses. Present 


rate if allowed to continue this industry will be crippled and ultimately ruined. 
Strongly urge therefore raise export duty to 15 per cent. or at least 10 per cent.”’ 
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I know, Sir, many Honourable Members have received similar com- 
plaints. I should like to know, therefore, from the Honourable the 
Commerce Member or the Honourable the Finance Member as to what 
their view in the matter is. Similarly, also, I should lke to know how 
the poor people in the land suffer by this increase of duties on various. 
articles which are being imported for purposes of revenue, how far 
the consumption of cloth, the buying of cloth by poor people in the 
country has been affected, whether they are content to go with a less 
number of yards for wearing or whether they are getting the same 
quantity of cloth which they used to get. It is a matter, Sir, which 
must be investigated if really this Assembly is to take an intelligent 
interest and the Government are to exercise their responsibility to the 
people at large from whom they really levy these taxes. 

Sir, again, take the railway rates, the goods rates and the passenger 
rates. One should hke to know how these rates on various classes of 
goods operate upon traffic, upon local industries; I mean such matters 
have to be presented to this House in a concise form so that we may 
follow the various processes which are in operation. Sir, when 
Honourable Members seek to elicit information on these points in the 
shape of interpellations, we are accustomed to answers like these: ‘‘ We 
have published these returns in voluminous volumes which are available 
in the library.’’ Sir, we have not got a paid staff with us to sum- 
marise, to collec: the materials, and place them in a form which can 
be really studied with effect. Unfortunately, we are not full time people 
who can bestow all our time to this work alone. People have to leave 
their distant homes, they have to leave their business and profession and 
do honorary work. To such people a mere reference to publications 
contained in numerous volumes will be really of no avail, and I am sorry 
to notice this year a tendency to give such answers to questions put 
by Honourable Members in this House. I hope the Government will 
see their way to give such information as is asked for so that Honourable 
Members may understand these things easily. 


Sir, take again the salt duty. We made a very sad experiment last 
year, but still the results of that experiment must have been carefully 
investigated and kept in readiness in case a similar necessity arose later 
on so that we might profit either by the mistakes of the past or rather 
by the mistakes of the present. The Honourable the Finance Member 
tells us that he cannot say that consumption has gone down by virtue 
of the increase in salt duty. I read the figures differently. I may be 
wrong, but I should be glad to have his great assistance in investigating 
this matter. Now, what are the facts, Sir? In the year immediately 
preceding the enhancement of this duty, namely, in the year 1922-23, 
salt which went out of the factories amounted to 544 lakhs of maunds. 
It is also stated in the Notes accompanying the Budget figures that 
if the rate were reduced to Re. 1-4-0 the issue next year would be 
560 lakhs of maunds. That is to say, the Government themselves anti- 
cipate that, if the duty on salt were reduced, people would buy more 
largely and the traders would also take in more largely. The traders 
are not such fools as to take in more largely merely for the sake of stocking 
salt, keeping their capital locked up by investing large amounts on 
buying salt, unless they know that there would be a demand by way 
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of consumption. I can quite understand that they may keep a small 
stock. Even last year, when the enhanced salt duty was in contem- 
plation, all that the Honourable the Finance Member told us in his 
Budget statement was that the extra supplies to the traders in January 
and February 1923 amounted to only 36 lakhs of maunds 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That was merely on speculation 
as to the probability of an increase. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: The extra supply that went out 
amounted to only 36 lakhs of maunds, and if Honourable Members will 
carefully study the figures month after month which have been sup- 
plied to us and which are printed in our Debates, Volume IV, No. +, 
at page 136, they will find very interesting figures for study. Assuming 
that traders overstocked salt, for how many months would it last? But, 
if this decreased demand goes on month after month in the whole of 
1923, then one must draw ihe inference that people are taking less 
salt than they need or at any rate than they would have taken. The 
Secretary to the Finance Department in his Notes says that the ordinary 
consumption or rather the ordinary issue to traders amounts to 495 lakhs 
per annum. Now in the Budget estimate last year, even with the 
enhanced duty on salt, Government estimated that 500 lakhs of maunds 
would go out. But how much salt did actually go out? Only 380 lakhs 
of maunds. That is to say, 495 lakhs of maunds is the ordinary con- 
sumption, and people were content to take only 380 lakhs of maunds, 
or rather they were content to take 115 lakhs of maunds less. Now, 
how is it that this small addition of a burden to the peoples’ family 
budget has got such a great effect? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It has not. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : You cannot attribute it all to the 
traders’ tricks of overstocking and understocking, overstocking in expec- 
tation and understocking at the close of the period. I wish to draw 
the inference, and I draw the inference—I do not know if it is the 
correct inference to draw,—that the great poverty of the people really 
accounts for it. They are not able to stand this burden. Now, my 
Honourable friend, juvenile as he looks but really he is not, made a 
statement in this House the other day that one anna per diem is the 
average income per head of the people of this country. I refuse to 
believe it. It is too bad to be true, that only one anna is the average 
income. I am not referring to the Honourable the Finance Meinber. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Chaman Lal from the Punjab asserted that 
information or rather wanted infcrmation whether that was a correct 
statement to make, but the Honourable the Finance Member was unable 
to make a definite statement, and when he was asked whether he wouid 
make an investigation, he said that statistics are, always misleading 
and’ therefore he would not embark upon any such investigation. But 
T do say, Sir, that although it may not be most satisfactory, yet it is 
the duty of the Government to investigate such a matter, especially 
in the face of the fact that you find that in the year when you raise 
the duty from Re. 1-4 to Rs. 2-8 on a commodity like this which is 
a necessity of life, the people take nearly one-fourth less than they used 


to take before. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: ‘‘ The traders 
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take.’’) Well, has my Honourable friend investigated the matter? 
He says the traders are responsible for this. If that is so, it is the 
easiest thing to ascertain the fact. A Government which have so many 
agencies, so many officers, for looking up the speeches made by my 
Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in 1909 or "1899, 
and for looking up whether Mr. Patel made a speech on the sands of 
Bombay, reproduced in the ‘‘ Bombay Chronicle,’’ such a Govern- 
ment can really find out whether the traders are responsible for this 
or the people. It is a matter which is very easily verified. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It has been verified, Sir, from 
the traders. They say they are responsible. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Then I ask how is it that the 
Government say that, if the duty is reduced to Re. 1-4, 560 lakhs of 
maunds will go out? What will the traders do’ with it unless the 
people take it from them? And why do they say that 500 lakhs of 
maunds will go out if the duty is reduced to Rs. 2? Therefore, I hope 
my Honourable friend the Finance Member will not come to a conclu- 
sion on this point. I ask him to investigate it. It is a serious matter 
for investigation and I hope he will take the trouble to do it. If he 
has already formed a conclusion we shall be glad to have it. sut 
if not, I hope he will investigate the matter. I want an unbiassed 
judgment on a matter of such supreme importance to the people of this 
country. I do not want him to think that he is on his defence in ihis 
matter. I merely want the question to be studied so that we may 
not embark on such dangerous experiments hereafter. 


Then, again, Sir, last year we heard the Honourable the Finance 
Member say, and quite rightly, that he wanted to balance the Budget. 
We all agreed with that desire and considered it a sound thing to do 
in order to establish the credit of this country, which had always been 
good in the eyes of the world. Sir, the voice of the people is always 
likely to be correct, and the people of this country with one voice con- 
demned the imposition of the salt duty and implored the Honourable 
the Finance Member to find other ways of balancing the Budget. Sir, 
a’ Brahman’s word in South India is always said to come true. 
(Laughter.) Sir, I ventured then to suggest that the Commander-in- 
Chief would be able to save two or three crores in military expenditure, 
which may be used. His Excellency was able to save nearly three 
crores and thirty lakhs in this country, although he lost about one 
crore in England and in other expenditure and the net saving made 
by the Commander-in-Chief was 2-27 crores. So that 2-27 crores were 
overestimated in the working expenses of the military services for last 
year. I do not lay any blame tor that; these are after all eases in 
‘which one is liable to make mistakes, but I suggested at the time that 
‘that saving could be effected. I also suggested that the Government 
could not spend so much on the working expenses of the railways as 
thev estimated for. I said, ‘‘ take two or three crores from the Military 
Services; take one crore from the working expenses of railway services ; 
take a crore or so from the civil administration, and you will balance 
your Budget.’’ Sir, that has also come out true. In the railways 
the working expenses were reduced by a littke over one crore and ninety 
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lakhs. Again in the civil administration they were able to save 00 
lakhs. The Budget deficit was only Rs. 4-26 crores, and we’ find that 
that has been covered by the savings under over-estimates of expenditure 
alone. 


And again, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member must have 
known that there was really this money available to him, which he 
now speaks of as a legacy or windfall. It was always there. But the 
Secretary of State commanded the Government of India—‘‘ Balance the 
Budget, otherwise I will not allow you to reduce the military expendt- 
ture as recommended by the Inchcape Committee.’? He was quite right 
about balancing the Budget, but the Budget could have been balanced 
by laying his own hands on the money which was at his disposal. He 
had about five or six crores there. Was the Honourable the Finance 
Member aware of it or not? It was written and printed year after 
year. In the audit note issued in April or March 1922 reference was 
made to this five or six crores lying at the Secretary of State’s disposal. 
Why was not the Government of India aware of that sum? If they 
were aware of it, why did they not inform this House? Why did 
they then say: ‘‘ Oh, it is not possible to balance the Budget without 
imposing this additional burden?’’ They should have told us that 
we had a sum sufficient to cover the deficit of Rs. 4-26 crores in the 
hands of the Secretary of State in England, who directed this imposition 
of a salt duty against the will of the people, who made the Viceroy 
exercise his autocratic power, who made the Government unpopular, 
who made the Government of India ignore all public opinion and created 
all this trouble. Sir, how can we forget such a fact? Sir, I do not 
want to blame the Government; all of us are likely to make mistakes, 
and I do not wish to rub it in. But I do want them to remember this 
one supreme fact, that the popular will and popular wishes should not 
be ignored. Popular wishes have been ignored time after time by this 
Government and they have had to pay dearly for it. They ignored the 
popular will at the time of the Rowlatt Act; they have paid dearly for 
it. They ignored Indian popular will at the time of the exchange 
muddle; they have paid dearly in the shape of crores and crores. Again 
the popular will was asserted in 1921 when we said, ‘‘ you must cut 
down your expenditure,’’ and Member after Member for Government 
stood up and said, “‘ no, it is impossible to cut down expenditure.” 
And so we were forced to adopt the unreasonable method of making a 
five per cent. cut. Without rhyme or reason we had to do it in order 
to bring pressure upon Government, and we have been proved right 
while the official Members have been proved wrong. And again the 
popular will is now expressing itself. I want the Government of India 
to learn this lesson and I want the House to remember it, namely, 
that you ought not hghtly to ignore the people’s opinions expressed 
by their representatives in the House. I hope they will not repeat 
the same mistake this year. Unless the claims of the people of the 
country are satisfied and unless the people's wishes are respected, 
Government are bound to blunder, especially as the Members of the 
Government are not quite in touch with the people, because they are 
foreigners to this country and because they do not really know the 
feelings of the people. They must profit by the advice we give, we 
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honestly give, we sincerely give, not out of any selfish motives; and 
therefore, when we come forward with Suggestions which may be 
accepted, it is, I submit, a crime to ignore the representations of the 
people. We have had bitter experience; I hope that that bitter 
experience, the lessons of that experience, will not be lost in dealing 
with the demands made by this Assembly in the name of the people. 


Sir, there are many satisfactory features in the Budget. We may 
congratulate ourselves on the fact that these short-term loans, these 
I. O. Us. as thev used to be called, have been reduced considerably. 
We may congratulate ourselves that our Government securities have 
appreciated in value. We may congratulate ourselyes that the Post 
Office Cash Certificates have also become very popular. There is one 
question which I should like to ask in that connection, namely, how 
far these Post Office Cash Certificates really take away capital which 
may be available for the co-operative credit movement? It is a matter 
also which I should like the Government to watch in the working of 
the Post Office Cash Certificate system, because money which might 
go into the co-operative credit movement is perhaps taken up by these 
Post Office Cash Certificates; I should like that question to be carefully 
examined. It encourages saving by the poor, that is, the system of 
taking these Post Office Cash Certificates. Again, Sir, there are 
various other matters on which we may congratulate ourselves on a 
successful financia] year, and we hope we will have more successful 
financial years. 


There is one other matter which I wish to mention, namely, the 
large cash balances with the Secretary of State. I find the amount 
made last year from interest on these cash balances with the Secretary 
of State was estimated at 7 lakhs, whereas actually the figures come up 
tc 39 lakhs. That shows that unnecessarily large sums of money are 
left with the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State can easily 
contemplate and look forward to what is likely to be his expenses for 
the next three months. Why should he have more money than is really 
needed? Why should England have the benefit of this floating money ? 
Why should the Bank of England or any other body there have the 
benefit? Why should not this country have the benefit of that balance? 
Why should it lie in England? Moreover, here we are borrowing at 
a large rate of interest. I do not know what is the rate of interest 
allowed on these balances—they are invested I find in these short-term 
bills—but I do want to know what is the rate of interest which they 
earn in England. Surely they can be better utilised in this country 
for the benefit of industries, for the advancement of industrves, or 1m 
making loans, cheap loans to industries, and in various other ways. 
Again these are matters which require to be investigated. 


Sir, coming to the other items, I should like to know how this 
-Kannambadi dam business has been started,—Government made the 
mistake in the year 1892 of not taking the people into their confidence 
when. they entered into the agreement regarding the Cauvery reservoir; 
T hope a similar mistake is not going to be made. I see in the papers 
that the Madras Government have come to an agreement about this. 
But the real people who will suffer by any mistake made in that agree- 
ment will be the people of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. Have they beer 
2K 
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consulted in this matter? And, again, Sir, I should like to know 
what action has been taken on the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee about the land revenue policy throughout India. Three years 
have gone by; what are the Government of India doing? Is each Local 
Government to go on in its own sweet way according to its financial 
exigencies? Is a re-settlement policy going to be a permanent feature 
of land-revenue settlement in this country? Are the Government of 
India going to be silent in a matter of that sort? These are all matters 
which I ask Government to consider. Government have got remarkable 
agencies at work; there are various ways in which I am quite sure 
they can acquaint themselves with the real wants of the people. By 
all means let sufficient time be spent in hunting down criminals; I 
do not object to it, but at the same time let them keep their eyes and 
ears open to these real wants of the people. And what is being done 
in that direction from time to time? Government must from time to 
time publish what they are doing in these matters? Sir, let me con- 
clude by wishing for the Finance Member more successful financial 
years. 

One word about Provincial contributions, Sir. Much as the money 
is needed in Madras, as I said last year when that offer was made on 
the floor of this House, Madras will not be so selfish as to take a remission 
or reduction of Provincial contributions at the expense of the salt duty. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, the general statement of revenue and expenditure 
shows a total of Rs. 131 crores, but that is not the total amount under 
the consideration of the House to-day. If you look at the credit 
stde, you will find that instead of the railway receipts being taken 
in full, that is instead of gross receipts, only net receipts have been 
credited, and you can safely say that what we are considering to-day 
exceeds Rs. 200 crores because the railway working charges are covered 
by the scope of the Budget. Sir, even a Bombay merchant would not 
mind confessing the heavy responsibility of pronouncing an opinion 
on a Budget which covers such a huge amount as this. But for the 
consideration of this huge item of Rs. 200 crores and finally for the 
disposal of that in the form of demands for grants, let me put before 
the House the time given to us. 

We are barely given four days within which to study the various 
volumes which I am sure every Member of this House has received. 
We are given two days of five hours each, I presume, it would be—in 
which we are expected to express our opinions not only on the various 
financial items in the Budget but also on several other things without 
being afraid of being called by you, Sir, to order. And for the voting 
of demand grants, there are not more than six days which are avail- 
able to this House under orders from His Excellency the Viceroy. I 
submit, Sir, that the time thus given by His Excellency the Viceroy 
is absolutely inadequate, and, if any sort of effective handling of the 
figures put before us is to be expected, that time should have been at 
least doubled—especially this year. ‘A reference to the rules shows 
that there is no reason why we should not have up to a fortnight 
for the voting of grants. Indeed there is no limit in the rules regard- 
ing the number of days that this House may discuss the Budget, and 
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I submit that, if the efforts of some Members in this House to-day 
do not come up to the expectations that may justifiably be raised in 
the country owing to the huge amount concerned, owing to the various 
changes that have been submitted, the responsibility will hardly lie 
with this House. I fail to understand the reason which could have 
prompted His Excellency the Viceroy to limit the time—it is 15 days 
under the rules—to only six for the voting of grants, and to limit 
the time for the discussion of the Budget to two days. I hope that, 
if necessary, more time may still be given by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and that at least next year he certainly will be pleased to 
see his way to considerably increase the time that is given for this 
purpose. : i 

This year in particular, Sir, I think this House has a justifiable 
claim to ask for more time; and before I say anything further I 
would lke the House to forget, whenever I refer to the Retrenchment 
Committee, that I was a member of that Committee. Those who smile, 
smile a little prematurely. I ask you to forget it because I have 
heard some eulogy about its work. Let them forget me as far as that 
eulogy is concerned. I am ready to give any reply about criticism of the 
Retrenchment Committee’s report; but my point, Sir, is this. The 
Retrenchment Committee’s report last year was—justifiably it was said— 
issued just in time for the Budget and the Government were not able— 
the Finance Department particularly was not able—to give that attention 
to the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee which they 
would have liked to give them. They therefore admitted in the Budget 
last year a reduction in round figures of about Rs. 12-35 crores out 
of Rs. 19-27 crores recommended by that Committee. If I mistake not, 
the Honourable the Finance Member said that it was the intention 
of Government to see that every one of the items recommended by 
the Retrenchment Commettee is, as far as possible, accepted, and the 
House has heard to-day direct from His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief that he claims that the Military Department have thus in- 
eluded every item of the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations. 
But, Sir, this House I think would like to know whether the balance 
of the items on the Civil side have thus been included in the Budget, 
and whether the figure of Rs. 19-27 crores has been worked up to— 
barring of course such things as the Finance Department and the 
various other Departments may have found to be unsuitable or im- 
possible for them to accept. To this end I see in the Honourable the 
Finance Member’s speech that he claims that the Assembly has been 
given very full information. Sir, I do not know if the Government 
claim that they have given more information than is contained in 
these two Volumes that I hold in my hand—one in July 1923 at Simla 
and the other this month here in this House. In July 1923—and I hold 
the Council of State Volume because I then had the honour of being 
-there—a Member of the Council of State asked a question and a certain 
statement was placed-on the table. Most of the remarks in the state- 
ment were ‘‘ The proposal is under discussion with the Secretary of 
State ’’? and so on. [I felt that at that juncture in July those remarks 
were perhaps justified and one could not hustle the Finance Department. 
But, Sir, in February this year my friend Diwan Bahadur Rama- 
ehandra Rao asked a question with particular reference to the Military 
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Department. He said ‘‘ In continuation of the reply given by the 


Honourable the Finance Member in this House in last July, would 
the Honowrable the Finance Member say what further reductions have 
been made in the Military Department?’ To that the reply was 
the statement printed here. When I look at the statement in this 
Volume, T hold in my hand, I find that it contains nothing about the 
Miltary Department. 

The Honourabie Sir Basil Blackett: May I rise, Sir, on a matter 
of explanation? It has only just been brought to my attention, Sir, 
that although our intention was that both the Military and Civil parts 
should be printed, for some reason or other only the Civil part was 
printed in this statement. The military portion is now being printed 
and will be available by this evening. The omission was due entirely 
to aceident. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I am very glad to have the Honourable 
the Finance Member’s explanation, but I hope he will realise the 
position in which Members on this side of the House are, regarding 
making up their minds. I have not the least doubt that when His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said that they had accepted every 
item of the Retrenchment Committee’s report, he was right; but if 
this House is expected to pass the Budget on assurances—well, there it 
is. If you are going to give us the information, it should he made avail- 
able to us 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : You have the figures. 


Mr. E. Burdon (Army Secretary): May I explain, Sir, that the in- 
formation, so far as it relates to military expenditure, is also given in 
detail in .two other places. The information is actually referred to in 
the “‘ observations ’’ on the Army Estimates. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: What I said, Sir, was with reference- 
to what the Honourable the Finance Member said in his Financial 
Statement—that all the information regarding the Retrenchment Com-. 
mittee’s cuts had already been supplied to the House. I am sure both 
the Honourable the Finance Member and the Army Secretary will appre- 
ciate that it is not humanly possible for anybody in this House—barring | 
of course those who are accustomed to work more than 12 hours a day 
to be able to study the whole thing in the four days we had since the 
29th February. The Army Secretary refers me to two bre volumes 
and expects me to go through them all in order to make my observations 
to-day, whereas there are still four more days and IT have put off the 
study of those volumes till we come to the voting of grants. I know 
there is an explanation for everything. The Government Bench admitted 
that there has been an accident; but they must realise one’s difficulty in 
criticising the Budget as one would lke to. On the same date, the 
Ist February, 1924, I had the honour of having a reply to an unstarred 
question, and with your permission I will read those four lines: 


“ Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing in detail : 
‘1) their decision regarding those recommendations of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee which were said to be under consideration in answer te a question 

in the Council of State on 16th July 1998. 
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(2) whether those reductions preposed by the Retrenchment Committee which 
had been allowed fer in the Budget for 1923-24 have heen actually 
effected ; and 


(3) the total amount of reductions made up till now and likely to be made 
during the present financial year in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Retrenchment Committee.’’ 

‘The reply I got, Sir, was—it was an unstarred question because I did 
not want to waste the time of the House— 

‘The Honourable Member is referred to a statement laid on the table in reply 

to a similar question by Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao.’’ 
I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will see that that is hardly 
a reply to the question put by me, and if only I had got the replies to 
the three queries I put before him, I am sure, I would not have had occa- 
sion to waste the time of this House nor would I have had the regret of 
having to bring up this question before this House to-day as I do. I[ 
have heard it said, Sir, that this practice of asking questions is develop- 
ing into a nuisance. That is perhaps the reason why many other 
Members do not send in more questions. But if these questions are 
not to be treated as nuisances, and if they are to be replied to in the 
sane spirit in which they are asked, I certainly hope that there will not 
be a repetition of the reply that I have got to my unstarred question. 

Not having been lucky enough to possess the information which I 
am told will now be circulated to the House, and not having had the 
~time to study what my friend the Army Secretary so pointedly remind- 
-ed me was already with me, may I ask whether it would be useful to 
this House if the Honourable the Finance Member can give the House 
information in short on the following points. On the civil side, the 
Retrenchment Committee recommended a cut of Rs. 905 lakhs on the 
Budget of 1922-23. In the 1923-24 Budget, the Government accepted 
a cut on the civil side of Rs. 606 lakhs out of Rs. 905 lakhs. The 
revised figures supplied to the Council of State in July 1925, show 
‘that the cut accepted by Government on the civil side is Rs. 757 lakhs. 
But, Sir, in February 1924, in reply to my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
M. Ramachandra Rao, the Government said that the cut accepted is 
Rs. 721 lakhs, which means that between July 1923, and February 
1924, the Government have reduced their acceptance of the Retrench- 
ment Committee’s cut from Rs. 757 lakhs to Rs. 721 lakhs, while 
‘the cut recommended by the Retrenchment Committee on the civil 
‘side was Rs. 905 lakhs. I ask again, Sir, whether some more explana- 
tion and some more statements—if the Honourable the Finance Member 
does not mind it—are not due to this House before they are expected 
either to criticise or to approve of the Budget that is before the House. 
The questions that I have to ask are, what is the cut accepted by Gov- 
ernment in their revised estimates of 1923-24, and what is the cut on 
the civil side accepted by Government and embodied in the Budget 
‘Estimates of the next year? 

Regarding the military side, I do not wish to say anything more in 
view of what His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has said to: the 
House. I hope His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiet will be able 
to go further than what the Inchcape Retrenchment Committee them- 
selves have said, and that he will not rest satisfied with what he has heen 
-able to do till now; because I do not think it is a secret and I am sure 
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he will not mind it if I say, that the Retrenchment Committee handled 
His Excellency’s department with very great consideration indeed. (Dr. 
H. S. Gour: ‘* Too great consideration.’’) 


Sir, the Budget of 1923-24 estimated a surplus of Rs. 81 lakhs. The 
revised figures of 1923-24 show a deficit of Rs. 38 lakhs. Just as there 
is a falling off in the item of revenue, similarly there is a corresponding 
falling off more or less in the total.on the expenditure side. But in 
the revised figures put before us I see that there is a surplus balance 
shown of Rs. 206 lakhs. This, as the House knows, is due to what 
is called a windfall. Now, I thought that a windfall was a thing which 
came in unexpectedly, which fell as it were from the wind, which you 
did not know of until you saw it fall, and which took you by surprise. 
May I ask the Honourable the Finance Member if the item that he 
classes as a windfall is an item that he did not see in the accounts 
before now, is an item which has not been there for some time now? 
If it has been there, I think at any rate windfall is not the name for it; 
it may be a windfall as far as this House is concerned; certainly it is 
not one as far as the Finance Department is concerned. (The Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett: ‘‘ It is.’?) Then, I would ask him, why it was 
that this windfall was not used to avoid what was looked upon as a 
crisis last year. I do not press this because I am told that an Honourable 
Member in the other House asked him this same question and he has 
replied to it. I have not been able to get at the reply so far, but, 
if, as far as my information goes the Honourable the Finance Member 
has given a reply to it elsewhere, I am quite prepared to wait for it, 
because it is not going to make any difference whether we call it a 
windfall or not; nor would it make the last year’s crisis any the better 
if we get any further explanation from the Honourable the Finance 
Member to-day. I certainly feel that it is not a windfall inasmuch 
as the Finance Member knew where it was. The fact appears to me 
to be this, that till this year he did not want to utilise that amount. This 
year he has made up his mind; perhaps he has some reasons for it; this 
year at any rate he wishes that the Indian Budget should be relieved 
up to that amount. 


Now, Sir, the disposal of that appears to me to be rather a new 
process. He suggests that Rs. 2 crores of this £31 millions (which 
converted at 1—44d. is about Rs. 4% crores of rupees) should be re- 
tained, awaiting the decision of the Privy Council in connection with 
that suit about customs duty on imports by railways. There is no 
question that, if that suit goes against the Government, they will have 
to refund the duty; but I really wonder, Sir, whether the import duty 
in various Government departments including the Railways was not 
more or less in the shape of a transfer entry in the books; for after 
all do not the Railways mainly already belong to the State? Let us 
take it that the Government lose the case. Suppose the Railways get 
these two crores. Are they going to keep it? Is not the Finance 
Department going to get it out of the Railways? Have you not gua- 
ranteed them a minimum interest? I feel and I would very much 
like to hear from the Honourable the Finance Member if I am wrong,— 
that most of these two crores cought to come back from the Railways to- 
the Government. When a Government Department or even a Railway 
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pays customs duty, it only means taking from one Government account 
in the Imperial Bank and putting it into another. Of course I admit 
there is a little difference in the Railways, where there is a privately 
owned railway or where there is an Indian State-owned railway: But 
I feel that most of these two crores should come back to us from the 
Railway Department. I admit that Rs. 15 or 20 lakhs, subject to 
any figure that the Finance Member may give us, may be reduced from 
these two crores; but most of it is coming back to us. 


The next item is Rs. 25 lakhs for gratuities. Nobody, I am sure, 
will grudge these gratuities being given to people who may have suffered, 
although this House would like to know the category of the claimants to 
these gratuities. 


The last is the disposal of the balance of Rs. 244 lakhs. With regard 
to this the Finance Member says in paragraph 22 of his speech: 

‘*The remainder of the surplus, estimated at present at approximately 244 
lakhs, will be applied automatically to a reduction or avoidance of new borrowings 
for capital expenditure.”’ 
IT should have thought that, even though some of us might like this 
windfall to be shared by some new industry or by some new institution 
here, this perhaps is the best method of using the amount which has 
been there for years. If the Honourable the Finance Member had 
credited it straightway under the head of debts, I could have understood 
it, but he credits it in the current year’s accounts and we have a surplus 
Budget there—and after all, that may be increased or decreased accord- 
ing as the final returns for the current year turn out. I, therefore, 
feel, Sir, that to say that the current year’s revised estimates show a 
surplus of Rs. 206 lakhs is hardly correct. Let us keep the current 
year’s accounts separately on their own merits. Take all this what you 
call windfall to the reduction of debt, barring of course the 25 lakhs 
gratuities, for I feel that with this amount in the Budget what may 
happen and what is very likely to happen—it all depends ultimately 
on how the final figures turn out—is that some credit may be taken 
again out of this amount which has not been earned in the right sense 
of the word. I would only, in passing, therefore, say that if, as the 
Honourable the Finance Member says, the balance is to be taken to the 
account for the reduction or avoidance of new borrowings for capital 
expenditure, it should be so credited forthwith and the current year’s 
accounts be kept as they are with the result that they show a genuine 
revenue and expenditure. But when that is done, this amount of 
Rs. 2-44 crores ought to appear in paragraph 43 of this year’s Expla- 
natory Note regarding Reduction or Avoidance of debt. 


There is a slight difference in the figures given by the Honourable 
the Finance Member in paragraph 21 of his speech and in paragraph 3 
of the Explanatory Note to the Current Year’s Budget. That difference 
is due to the fact that he is taking the whole amount of £3} millions 
at 1s. 44d. in his speech, while he is taking it in the Explanatory Note 
or rather his department is taking it in the Explanatory Note partly 
at 1s. 44d. and partly at 1s. 43d. Now, I do not think that for purposes 
of the Budget it is necessary to go into fractions of a penny in your 
exchange rate. Indeed, I know every farthing means a considerable 
amount; if I remember it rightly, the figure given here is about Rs. 44 
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lakhs. Similarly you may say that every 1/16th would mean 11 lakhs, 
and, when the House is anxious to save even a hundred rupees, that 
would be perhaps a correct way of doing it. I submit that for a 
Budget which goes into figures of more than Rs. 200 crores a little 
margin up the sleeve of the Honourable the Finance Member would 
oe the right thing, and not cutting it very fine to the extent of } of a 
penny here and there. I therefore feel—and I have the authority of my 
constituency in saying so—that the best method would be to base 
the Budget on the basis of 1s. 4d. and not to go into fractions of a 
penny. 

Then, Sir, the 1924-25 figures as submitted, look as if the Budget 
is a balanced Budget. I wish I could have joined the Honourable 
Members whom I heard this morning and earlier this afternoon in offering 
my congratulations to the Honourable the Finance Member on the era 
of deficit Budgets having gone. I am afraid, even though I should 
very much like to do the same, I cannot in fact ofter my congratulations 
to the Honourable the Finance Member. But I am sure, he will realise 
that if there is any body in this House who symphathises with him very 
sincerely on the necessity of his again having had to submit a deficit 
Budget, surely I would not rank next to anybody. It is in this spirit, 
therefore, that I propose to put before the House my views as to why I 
consider that the Budget which he has put before the House is not a 
surplus Budget but is a deficit Budget. It 18 a deficit Budget inasmuch 
as it is not a Budget which on the expenditure side is counterbalanced 
by pure revenue receipts from the revenue side. I submit that the 
Honourable the Finance Member has again had to use those same emer- 
gency receipts for which legislation had to be brought into effect, and 
I hope that he will agree with me when I say that it is not a surplus 
Budget, but that it is a deficit Budget. 

In the Budget of the coming year, the Honourable the Finance 
Member has included very nearly 5 crores of rupees as receipts from 
the Gold Standard Reserve in excess of £40 millions and the major 
part of what is shown under currency receipts, for interest on the 
Paper Currency Reserve. Now the inclusion in the revenue side of 
interest on the Paper Currency Reserve can only be done if the House 
passes the Finance Bill, for, I am sure, my colleagues in this House 
will remember, that this is a special emergency power given to Goy- 
ernment by this House, and it has to come back to the House for re- 
newal whenever it is necessary. I said I would sympathise with the 
Honourable the Finance Member in his present position. I say it again 
that there has been great extravagance, or, if you like to put it the 
other way, there have heen circumstances beyond the control of the 
Government which have brought about these great deficits. I am sure 
my Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett, himself is very anxious 
to bring about a balanced Budget. My only point is that this Budget 
should have been made up in the same way as the last year’s Budget 
was made up, and I would refer the Honourable the Finance Member to 
the particular paragraph in his speech last yvear—paragraph 49 wherein 
he distinetly said : 


“This is the deficit. Against this deficit I will take the excess of the Gold 
Standard Reserve over £40 millions and the interest on Paper Currency Reserve, 
and thus balance the Budget.”’ f 
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This year there is only one sentence in paragraph 54 of his speecch, on 
this subject. In paragraph 62 of his speech, the Honourable the 
Finance Member says: 

*¢ All things considered, we are justified in regarding the surplus of Rs. 3:36 
crores as a real surplus.’’ 

Now, I submit that this is not a real surplus. If in order to arrive 
at a surplus, you have to take credit from what has been recognised by 
various Finance Members, and what was recognised by the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett himself last year as extraordinary sources like the 
currency. reserves, I submit that it 1s not a genuine surplus at all. As 
long as you aves to rely upon this House passing the Finance Bill en- 
abling you to credit the interest on the Paper Currency Reserve to 
revenue, as long as you have to rely also on the excess over £40 millions 
in the Gold Standard Reserve, I submit, Sir, that this Budget cannot 
be called a surplus Budget nor one which relies for its revenue on gvenuine 
1eceipts only. These latter items are only paper entries and cannot be 
said to have been earned as genuine revenue; otherwise the Finance 
Department would not require special powers through the Finance Bill. 
As I see the Honourable the Finance Member disagreeing with me I 
fe I would like to give the House a few figures. A reference to para- 

raph 77 of the Expl anatory Memorandum on the Budget of 1925-24, 
ml show that the deficit last year was distinctly made up as follows: 


(1) 158-74 lakhs was taken from the Gold Standard Reserve ; 


(2) interest on the Paper Currency Reserve—I could not get the 
figure in the Budget of last year—was (a) the major part of 
Rs. 264 lakhs budgeted for 1923-24 or (b) Rs. 294 lakhs 
revised estimates shown under currency receipts; total of 
not less than Rs. 31 crores. That is my figure; it may be 
subject to correction. 


These two had to be taken credit for last year by the Finance Member, 
in his speech in paragraph 49. This year I submit that he has exactly 
followed the same method without bringing it to the notice of the House 
which would have enabled many of us who had not much time nor perhaps 
much intimate knowledge of this high finance to understand accurately 
whether it was a genuine surplus . .. . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The last paragraph of my Budget 
speech last year is numbered 53, so I haye some difficulty in following 
what the Honourable Member has said. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I said paragraph 77 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum of last year, I am sorry if I said 2H} the Budget speech. 
The Finance Bill this year includes a renewal of this arrangement and 
the following amounts are availed of to balance the Budget : 


(1) Rs. 203 lakhs Gold Standard Reserve excess over £40 millions 
sterling ; 

(2) major part of Rs. 347 lak hs shown under currency receipts 
being interest on the Paper Currency Reserve; and the total 
credited this vear would therefore be more than Rs. 5 crores 
which would be justified only in a bad deficit year. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : No. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : That is my opinion. I submit that this 
was the basis on which the Explanatory Memorandum of last year was 
made out and I am quite prepared to accept it provided it is put in the 
same manner this year as it was last year. It is not a surplus but a 
deficit Budget. 

The Budget of the coming year, Sir, has nothing very sterling so far 
as any further items of customs revenue are concerned. The two changes 
in the customs tariff are of a comparatively small nature but, I think, 
of somewhat important significance at this juncture. The specific duties 
on empty match boxes and splints will certainly protect the match 
revenue of the Government of India. Despite the 200 per cent. duty 
on matches, matches are being sold to-day cheaper in India than they 
used to be sold during the war. I particularly mention this in order 
that some Members’ of this House may realize that a high import duty 
does not necessarily always come out of the consumer but sometimes 
is borne and paid for by the seller from abroad who is very anxious to 
retain a market that he wishes to control. There is no difference of 
opinion regarding this import duty or this increased import duty on 
empty match boxes and splints, for at the moment on the 15 per cent. 
duty that they paid till now, the small factories that were put up here 
to assemble the component parts imported from abroad, while they in- 
vested a paltry Rs. 20,000, made as much as 100 per cent., and they 
will still be able to carry on their business but only with a much... . 


Mr. Darcy Lindsay : Can the Honourable Member give the figures of 
the price of -iatches before the war and the price of matches now? 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I should have been very much surprised 
if some Honourable Member had not asked me for the authority on that. 
I have it here. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): We purchase 
matches every day in the market. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Evidently Mr. Darcey Lindsay does not 
purchase them from the same place as youdo. May I pass this on to you. 
(Passes a paper to Mr. Darcy Lindsay). It is signed by a very respon- 
sible person. 

The excise duty on motor spirit has been reduced and we are told 
that it will not affect the revenue. There may be a difference of opinion 
as to whether petrol and other motor spirit is a necessity either, if you 
like, of hfe or trade and commerce and industry in this country, or 
whether it is a luxury. Perhaps it is both. But I feel that at this 
juncture, when we are reducing the excise duty, we should not overlook 
what has been very seriously put forward by the Motor Trades Associa- 
tion of Western India—a very respectable body I am told—pointing out 
that the company which holds a monopoly for petrol in Burma is doing 
profiteering which will rank perhaps side by side with the profiteering 
by American trusts. We are told that the world prices of petrol per 
gallon are: 

‘“‘ Western America, vicinity of oil fields, 7 annas and 6 pies a gallon. I give 


the price in equivalent Indian money at the current rate of exchange. 


Rangoon, vicinity of oil fields, Re. 1—9 annas a gallon, Ist quality, Re. 1—7 
annas a gallon, 2nd quality.’’ 
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And so on. But the most serious charge against the Government of 
India is the one given here and which I think I ought to read before 
the House. This is a very interesting pamphlet and I am sure the 
Association will be glad to give it to anybody who wishes to have one: 

CONT M aks) Government ot India have, so it seems, given the oil trust a free hand, 

an opportunity which they were quick to take advantage of, with the result that 
to-day petrol is as dear as it was in the old days of the war.’’ 
We are told that, although there was a 66 per cent. decrease on war 
prices in England, that decrease for petrol in India was not allowed by 
the trust, which is supposed or which is alleged by the writer of this 
pamphlet to be controlling the petrol trade of India. If, Sir, these are 
the facts, then in view of sucha serious complaint of this nature, I 
think it is the duty of the Government of India to investigate this, and 
either to assure the House and the public that there is nothing in this 
complaint or to set the matter right in some other manner. I do not 
think that at this juncture I need touch upon this any further. 

As against this, I think my friend, Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar, 
referred to the demands of the Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association of 
Madras, who have sent wires and also several appeals to the Government 
asking for an increase up to 15 per cent. in the export duty on raw 
hides and skins-as was imposed in September 1919. The Association is 
a responsible body of Indian merchants and have continuously been repre- 
senting to Government that ever since the duty has been removed, they 
have been suftering from—the word used by the Honourable Diwan 
Bahadur Rangachariar was— exploitation ’ by firms outside India. I 
hold no brief for that trade nor am I in any way interested in that trade, 
but I feel this that if there is any assumption made by the Government of 
India as to the unsuitability of the 15 per cent. export duty because 
the export figures for hides and skins went down for the year 1920-21, 
I submit that any inference from that is absolutely unwarranted be- 
cause 1920-21 was the one year when trade and business in Europe, where 
all the hides and skins go, was at its lowest, the crisis there being severe 
and under any circumstances the export in that year would have been 
very very small. But since then, for the years 1921-22 and 1922-23, 
the figures have again begun to go up, and I think you should give 
another chance to the trade. I think they have a claim to this protection, 
because it was given during the war, and I hope that the Government of 
India would be able to afferd that Association the relief which they 
ask for. 

The Standing Finance Committee proceedings rather brought out a 
very interesting point which I think the House might like to know at 
this juncture. On page 92 of Volume No. IV there is a paragraph which 
says that the British Indian Steam Navigation Company asked for an 
increase of five lakhs in their mail subsidy. They also say that the 
‘same Company wanted the contract to be renewed for ten years. It 

appears from the record here that some of the Members desired to record 
their opinion that, in view of the broader question of an Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine, they would have preferred a contract for a shorter 
time. Other Members of that Committee inform me that the inquiries 
they made then of the Secretary in charge brought out the fact that 
tenders were asked for both in England and in India, and that there 
was only one tender from the British India Company. The British 
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India want, against the Rs. ten lakhs for which they used to do this 
mail contract, now Rs. 15 lakhs, and they want the contract to be re- 
newed for ten years. I was told—I am subject to correction by the 
Honourable Member, the Honourable My. Chatterjee may correct me if 
I am wrong—I was told that the Government perhaps would have liked 
to offer them a five-year contract, but even that was rejected. Now, 
Sir, what is the reason that the Government of India have got into that 
position where they are at the merey of one particular line or one 
particular firm or one particular institution? Why this absolute de- 
pendence on one line? I think it was very good of the British India not 
to have asked for Rs. 25 lakhs—for this, the Government of India have 
only got to thank themselves that they encouraged these people until 
they got into the strong position to dictate to the Government of India 
and say, ‘‘ five lakhs more, 50 per cent. more, and ten years, 1f you 
please.’? I think it would be very useful to 
know whether the Government of India have 
been asked for similar increases for carriage of mails by the other 
coastal liners here, and if so, how that compares with what has now 
been demanded by the B. I.? I personally feel that the B. I. are 
justified in looking upon the whole thing as a purely business proposition, 
there being no competitor with them in this affair, and I should have 
thought they would have been extremely bad business people if they 
did not make a business of the predicament in which the Government 
have got themselves placed. The appointment of the Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee, Sir, therefore would appear not to have been 
a day too soon. It only remains for me to hope that the recom- 
mendations of that Committee, in which I hope the Honourable Diwan 
Bahadur has played a very prominent part, will save the Government 
of India from this very false, and what I would like to call rather 
humiliating, position, in which they are, namely, dictation to by a 
steamer company which has had their patronage all these years. 


Well, Sir, we have had all this reference to the various duties on 
imports, ete., I was looking in the Honourable Finance Member’s speech 
as to whether the Government were going to get any further increase in 
the customs revenue as a result of the Tariff Board’s Report. I do not 
want to make a secret of it that I happen to be a Director of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. I joined that Company about 18 months back. 
But I ought also to make it clear that my stake and my holding in that 
Company is comparatively very small; it is not much more than what 
may be necessary to qualify myself as a Director. Whatever I am, 
therefore, I beg of the House to treat what I say not as a Director of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company—if the House will do me the credit of 
treating me as capable of saying something purely as a Member of the 
Central Legislature and as one who is concerned ‘in the well-being of 
India. The only reference in the Honourable Finance Member’s 
speech, Sir, 1s this: 

‘‘ T ought perhaps to add in passing that for Budget purposes it has been neces- 


sary to assume that the final outturn of 1924-25 will be unaffected by any changes 


which may be introduced into our customs tariff as the result of the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board.”’ 


{ have tried to understand exactly what is to be conveyed by this. 
Failing to get at one interpretation of it, I tried one er two friends 
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to help me. I do not know what this means. But I certainly think— 
and I say this with all the emphasis at my command—that the House 
does expect, in fact India expects, commercial India expects, Indian 
India certainly expects, the Government of India to make an announce- 
ment regarding the Tariff Board’s Report and at least to put it into 
execution before this House adjourns at the end of this session. If 
anybody on any account, on any score, causes a delay in that very im- 
portant matter, it will not be easy for the commercial community, for 
those who have invested in Indian industries, industries manned by 
Indians, industries conducted by Indians, to forget the occasion, should 
anything go wrong. Sir, there is a heavy campaign of dumping going 
on here in steel. The Tata Iron and Steel Company had begun when 
f was not on the Board, and expanded of course for their own gain then, 
but they expanded also during the war period in order that they might 
get ready should the war last long—in fact nobody expected that it 
woud be over by 1918. Nobody need sympathise with their shareholders 
nor with the Directors nor with the Managers for the position into which 
they may have got to-day: I think it is the sacred duty of the Gov- 
ernment of India, the sacred duty of this House, I put it, to see that 
every possible conceivable relief is afforded to that national industry 
of India, is afforded to that great house which has laid the foundations 
of so many industrial concerns in India, at this juncture, when all the 
worst forms of foreign dumping are being practised here in a most 
ruthless manner. I therefore say witH all deference due to the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that I read in this passage of his Budget 
speech that there is going to be some announcement by the Government 
of India regarding protection to steel, that he has taken cognizance of 
it now in the increased figure of four or five crores that he has included 
in the Customs revenue—I do not expect either a confirmation or nega- 
tion of this by Sir Basil at present. 


Sir, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in one of those speeches 
to which the Honourable Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar has been accus- 
tomed in past years very handsomely tried to impress upon this House 
the great anxiety, the great sincerity, and, if I may say so, the great 
eagerness of His Excellency himself to satisfy this House that the Mili- 
tary department, for which His Kxcellency is responsible to this House, 
is being conducted-in a manner that is in keeping with the best of 
efficiency and great economy. I do not wish in the least to take ex-' 
ception to any of the assurances that His Excellency has given. In 
fact, I have known him, I had the honour and privilege of knowing 
him more intimately last year, and I know one thing, that in whatever 
His Excellency does, he is actuated by the best of motives. I, how- 
ever, would like to put to him this, whether His Excellency is quite 
satisfied that the relations of the Government of India as far as the 
commitments and the negotiations between the War Office and His 
Excellency’s department are concerned are being looked after and are 
being managed and are generally being handled in a manner that 1s most 
conducive to India’s interests? Take our capitation charges. Will 
His Excellency say that the capitation charges which are being paid 
to His Majesty’s Government, presumably under protest—for I under- 
stand that the accounts are not still settled—are capitation charges 
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which are justly debitable to India? Why not settle the item? Why 
not take credit for what has been paid to the War Office extra? In 
fact, in this year’s Budget, there is an inclusion of £250,000, amounting 
to Rs. 37 lakhs, on the question of exchange compensation in respect 
of Mesopotamia. This question was, I understand, settled by arbitra- 
tion in England in 1919. I am not in the secrets of the Government 
of India, but if an item settled by arbitration in 1919 is not paid till 
1924, the obvious inference is that the Government of India and His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief who is in charge of the department 
concerned were not satisfied that it was justly debitable to India. This 
has now to be paid by India, and I understand the Honourable the 
Finance Member had to include it in his Budget. I put it to His 
Excellency whether it is not due to this House, not due to India and 
the people of India by whom His Excellency is paid, that he should 
now get rid of these various items which are hanging fire between 
the Government of India and the War Office and get us on to a clean 
slate where we know that there are no more claimants coming; and 
in the course of doing that he should ensure that all the best interests 
of India are adequately and justly guarded. I do not think that I 
wish to say anything more about it to him, but I wish to impress 
very strongly upon him and I make bold to say so emphatically to 
him because he to-day wished to take the House into his confidence, I 
say that at this juncture it is the sacred duty of whoever is in charge 
of the Army Department to see that every item of expenditure in 
England which has to be spent through the War Office is spent with 
the greatest care. 


I would also have a word to say about the huge amounts and huge 
items that are in dispute between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India at this stage. The reply to the first question on 
the first day we met here will show to the House what amounts these 
claims may develop into. I do not know which is the best way 
of handling that. I asked the Honourable the Finance Member a 
supplementary question that day whether the House would be allowed 
to have a say before his Department, as a part of the Government of 
India, arrive at some settlement with His Majesty’s Government. The 
obvious answer was given, I am afraid I cannot to-day allow that 
answer to stand. May I suggest to the Honourable the Finance 
Member that no Finance Member of the Government of India would be 
justified in undertaking the responsibility of settling such huge claims 
with His Majesty’s Government in any way other than only one, the 
one being to see that India gets from His Majesty’s Government all 
that is due to India, all that is due to India on the basis on which 
the dispute may have started, and that if you find that you have 
even got to give Rs. 100 more than that, if I may make bold 
to advise the Honourable the Finance Member, I would say that you 
should consult at least the Finance Committee of this House. JI wish 
that some more fertile and original brain than mine will devise some 
sure method by which the Government of India could be adequately 
protected from criticism by this House when any of these huge claims, 
claims which I was almost going to call irresponsible claims, claims 
‘that one cannot conceive of, claims which I think should never have 
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been made against India, are settled by arbitration. That arbitration 
regarding the Mesopotamia exchange question has gone against India. 
It has cost us Rs. 37} lakhs. Other amounts run into crores of rupees. 
1 cannot concelve even as to what the Finance Member, or who 
may be in charge then, is expected to do when an arbitration 
like that goes against India. I therefore feel that it is the sacred 
duty of every honest person who is in charge of that matter to see 
that he lets this House, irrespective of what its powers under the Act 
are, he lets this House, which is the spokesman for the tax-payers’ 
money, have a substantial say before ‘‘ aye’ or ‘‘ nay ”’ is said in the 
matter of the settlement of these huge claims by the Government of 


‘India. 


I see, Sir, that you have not fixed a time limit, and I will take a 
few minutes more. I would like, Sir, to dwell on the question of 
New Delhi. The Honourable the Finance Member calls it—and J 
think very correctly—by the mildest name that it could be called— 
namely, a most onerous obligation. It is difficult for a person who 
comes from commercial Bombay,—accustomed there to live in houses 
which give a return of at least 4 or 5 per cent.—to look at New Delhi 
in the way in which it is developing here, to speak with any control 
when he deals with this subject in this House. The fact that the 
foundation of New Delhi was laid by Their Majesties the King and 
the Queen is perhaps the only reason why I would not say anything 
in stronger terms than what I am goimg to. But even that foundation, 
laid by Their Majesties the King-EKmperor and Queen-Empress, is, I 
understand, not the foundation on which New Delhi is being built. 
(Dr. H. S. Gour: “ No.’’) So, even the sacredness of that vanishes 
in the air. I make bold to say that whoever is responsible—I know it 
is perhaps over 12 or 13 years now,—whoever is responsible for the 
seale on which New Delhi is being built to-day will be responsible to 
posterity for a long time to come and whether you put up a statue in 
his memory or not in New Delhi, everybody who has got to pay New 
Delhi’s cost through the nose will remember him and I do not think 
will remember him with any very good grace. I was asked why the 
Incheape Committee would not say anything about this in their report. 
An Honourable Member spoke to me about this and I pointed out to 
him that he had not read the Inchcape Committee’s report about New 
Delhi. Tord Incheape, very capable and great diplomat that he is, 


_ did not want to say frankly what he thought of that, and he therefore 


said in paragraph 8 of the report of the Inchcape Committee on New 
Delhi: 
‘© We consider that it would in these circumstances be outside our province to 


offer any criticism on the expenditure which has been incurred or will have to be 
imcurred on New Delhi, and we therefore refrain from expressing any opinion. 


Anybody who knows Lord Incheape and anybody who knows the majority 
of the capable men, barring myself, on that Committee would under- 
stand what the above would convey; it could convey only one thing, 
and I will put it in the slang in which it can be conveyed; ‘* You 
made a good mess of it; we leave it to you.” I feel that whoever is 
in charge of these New Delhi works will be very well advised even 


at this late stage not to incur any further responsibilities and to stop 
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where it is. I do not know which of the Honourable Members is res- 
ponsible for it—I hope it is not the Honourable the Leader of the 
House and I shall be sorry if he is (Laughter)—whoever may be in 
charge of it, I do not envy his lot, and I am sure, none of this House 
will envy his lot. But what I do wish is this, that whoever is in charge” 
of it, will put down his foot with great strength and with great defi- 
nitenéss and will say: ‘‘ Let us make out a scheme by which you are 
going to conduct New Delhi, your big and broad roads and your sanita- 
tion and see what it will mean by way of house taxation and what it will 
mean by way of current upkeep of New Delhi.”’ All that T think I 
“an say in short is that the less you spend on that part the better 
for all including the Government of India and for those persons who 
have been in charge of New Delhi ever since the scheme was conceived. | 
Sir, before I conclude I would like to refer to one aspect of what | 
has been referred to before now and that would be the last subject on 
which I would ask for the patience of this House to listen to me. 
Paragraph 31 of the Railway Budget Memorandum is regarding 


Indianisation and says: 


‘‘ The statements referred to in the previous paragraph have been so drawn up 
as to show the progress secured in obtaining Indians for service on the railways. 
It will be seen that the number of Indians in superior appointments rose from 277 
to 288; and that though there has been a reduction of 5-2 per cent. in the total 
number of Indian subordinate employees, the number of such employees on scales of 
pay rising to Rs. 250 and over has fallen by only 6 compared with a drop of 166 
Europeans and 38 Anglo-Indians.”’ 


In that great department which handles an income and expenditure 
of 100 crores and at least 70 crores, respectively, the total number of 
Indians increased during the year is 11. I should hardly have thought 
that it was a fact worth reporting -to this Assembly. His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief while referring to the scheme of Indianisation 
said that more Indians were being employed in categories of clerks, 
mechanical transport drivers, artificers and storemen, etc., in arsenals. 
I am sure everybody in this House including the Benches opposite will 
admit that no sensible, person who stood up for Indianisation could pos- 
sibly be satisfied with this report from the two departments of the Govy- 
ernment of India one of which spends Rs. 70 crores and the other Rs. 60 
erores. I fully understand the difficulties that His Excelleney put 
before this House regarding the Indianisation as far as the officers, etc., 
are concerned. [ think an Honourable Member of this House asked 
him when he was speaking as to when he was going to make a beginning. 
Why not make a beginning and if you have already made a beginning 
why not try and recruit more. The question of Indianisation of the 
military services is a very big and a very broad one. I hope some 
other Honourable Member who speaks hereafter will be able to say 
something on it. All that I will say to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief is that the Indianisation that the country and this House want 
is certainly not the Indianisation of the artificer nor the Indianisation 
of the cooly. You cannot do without them. You have to employ 
them. What we want is the Indianisation of the higher posts, the 
Indianisation which will make us ready earlier for what is now popu- 
larly known as the ‘ Swaraj India.’ (Hear, hear.) ‘A's to the Railways 
—and I wish the Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Railways was 
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here in this Assembly—all that I will say is that this House will be 
quite justified in saying that what is stated in paragraph 31 of the 
Supplementary Memorandum is most disappointing. The rate of Indi- 
anisation in the Railways ought to go at a much faster pace than 11 
in one year and, if I may say so to the Honourable the Finance 
Member, I will remind him that it will be worth his while insisting 
upon it, for the Indian service is cheaper and in addition he would 
insure greater contentment and co-operation of this House for any jtem 
of expenditure that he brought before this House. Sir, I am obliged 
to you for the concession you allowed me of speaking at this length and 
J am much obliged to the House for the patience with which it has 
iistened to me. 


Mr. Darcy Lindsay : On a point of information, may I inquire from 
the Honourable Member whether I understood him aright in saying 
HAA the present price of matches is less than what it was before the 
wart 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I gave the Honourable Mr. Darcy 
Lindsay my authority for it and I have already informed the House of 
the source of my authority. 


Mr. Darcy Lindsay : But the authority here makes no such statement. 
The authority says that the consumer in the country gets his supplies 
at a much cheaper price than what he used to pay during war time and 
not before the war. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Did I say ‘‘ before the war?” If sO, 
it must have been a slip of the tongue. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Darcy Lindsay: I only make this point in order to show whether 
his other statements are also as inaccurate as his statement regarding 
the price of matches. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : The Honourable Member is hardly 

- fair: as the House must have realised I was reading from several notes 

I had, and if I did say ‘ before the war’ all that I can now say to 

the House is that my notes indicate ‘‘ during the war.’* I have shown 
my note to Mr. Lindsay for his satisfaction. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I must at the very outset express my admira- 
tion, my profound admiration, for the manner in which the Budget has 
been framed,—Sir, it maintains the principle with which we are all 
familiar, the principle of the British character of the administration. 

Si, it is a beautiful British Budget. Whatever aspect of it you may 
_ turn to, you will see writ large ‘‘ British efficiency, British character, 
England’s good and England’s prosperity.” I do not say that the 
Honourable the Finance Member has ignored India’s prosperity. But 
India’s prosperity must come through the English channel! 


Sir, I have listened with great admiration to the speech of ~His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. He is full of sympathy for the 
Indianisation of the services, but he says, as all friends of India charged 
with responsibility constantly say: ‘‘ Well, Indianisation cannot march 
so very fast. Indianisation has to creep along at a tremendously slow 
velocity.’’ Sir, we have been asking for the Indianisation of the Army for 


ge 
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the last 30 or 40 years. The Indian National Congress, the old Moderate 
leaders, as well as the extremist leaders and their followers have been 
asking for the Indianisation of the Army from a hundred platforms. It 
is only now that the officials have begun to feel that there is a desire to 
Indianise the Army and they say Indianisation must move at a tremend- 
ously slow pace. But may I inform this House that. if India were free 
to-day, how she would have Indianised the Army, how India would have 
given to Indians commissioned ranks in the Army. Well, Sir, we would 
have sent the youth of this nation to Germany, to Japan, to England, to 
America and to all the civilised countries of the world which are advanced 
from the military stand-point. We would have created military univer- 
sities for them and we would have imported paid experts from abroad 
and thus educated our young men for the Army. A free India will give 
them opportunities. You gave us no opportunities before. I do not 
address these words to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, I address 
them to the system prevailing in India. The Government did not give 
us opportunities before. They ignored our claims. And when we 
agitated, when we made some “‘ fuss,” they thought they must yield, but 
yield very slowly. Sir, I would command to you the evidence given 
before the Welby Commission by the Grand Old Man of India, the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji. I would also ask you to read the speeches he made in 
the House of Commons, and you will find how often, how repeatedly, how 
pointedly, but alas! in vain, he pleaded before ‘‘ the Mother of Parlia- 
ments,’’ ‘‘ the august Mother of Freedom ”’ for Indianisation of the 
Army, and even to-day we are raising that cry and we are told that we 
must creep along. Sir, that is not the spirit which the Indian nationalists 
expect of a responsible government. A responsible government ought 
also to be responsive. That is not the manner in which we expect a 
Government which has the good of the Indian people at heart to approach 
this important question. I fully recognise the sympathy of His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, but I must say that that sympathy is 
fenced round, as it must naturally be, by bureaucratic railings, because 
he is part of a system, and the system must first move before that sympathy 
can materialize in proper form. 


Proceeding further, Sir, I must refer to the speech, the first speech 
after many years, that I have listened to of my old friend, Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad. I used to hear his speeches in the Congress Subjects Com- 
mittee, but to-day I am glad that, though defeated in open election, he 
had the Senet of coming to this House through the Viceregal 
Lodge. I congratulate him and I congratulate this House on his appear- 
ance on the stage, but, Sir, I cannot, I fear, congratulate him for the 
observation he made of how the Moderates, were sent to the wilderness 
because the poor man’s salt was taxed. No, not at all, the Moderates 
went to the wall because they were prepared to stand or fall with the 
Government, putting all their weight against the movement of non-co- 
operation. I do not think, Sir Chimanlal or any Moderate is justified 
in making an unnecessary attack on the Honourable the Finance Minister 
by painting him as the cause of the downfall of the Moderates, because 
in spite of them he taxed the poor man’s salt. They strengthened the 
hand of the Government by going against Mahatmaji, by going against 
the national movement, and therefore as in all countries which have been 
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struggling for freedom, the poor Moderates were defeated and discredited. 
Well, Sir, I sympathise with Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and I pity his party, 
but the salt tax is no argument for their overthrow. 

As for the salt tax question, I commend the words to the Honourable 
the Finance Member of none other than the Secretary of State for India. 
Lord Olivier, in his latest statement, has made a very powerful argument, 
not for the reduction of the salt tax, but for the relinquishment of it alto- . 
gether. Lord Olivier states in his speech that he was reminded by the 
Viceregal certification of nothing less than the French Revolution. I do 
not know if His Lordship is imagining that Indian feelings will burst 
forth in revolutionary flood because of growing poverty and taxation. 
I shall read out to the House what he said as it is better to place on 
record what Lord Olivier thinks of the salt tax. His Lordship said: 


‘““The Government of India decided that it was necessary that they should 
balance their Budget and that they could not balance their Budget without doubling 
the salt tax. When the Assembly threw out the Resolution doubling the salt tax, 
the Government of India had to certify it as is provided in the case of certain Crown 
Colonies as well as India that this was essential in public interest and that the 
Resolution must become law. That produced an unfortunate effect in India as that 
kind of action always does. In my own experience ’’—the Secretary of State is draw- 
ing on his Colomal experience—‘‘ whenever it has been had recourse to in Colonies, 
it has been held to be a direct slap in the face and a stultification of what elected 
Members in India and elsewhere consider to be the first principle of democratic 
Government, that you shall not have taxation without representation and that 
representatives of the people should decide in matters of taxation.’’ 


I shall presently come to the question of taxation without representa- 
tion, of which the present Budget is an illustration, but let me proceed 
‘further with His Lordship’s observations on the salt tax. 


‘“‘The unfortunate part of the matter was that there was double prejudice. Ll 
remember that many years ago I was brought up to regard the French Revolution as 
having been brought about by the imposition of an odious gabelle ‘or salt tax. 
I think most of us have it ingrained in our bones to regard the salt tax as a 
peculiarly iniquitous and horrible form of taxation ’’—Yes, the ‘‘ peculiarly iniqui- 
tous and horrible form of taxation ”’ which the Honourable the Finance Member has 
‘tried to interpret in sugared terms—‘ That view is certainly widely held in India 
because every woman who goes to buy a farthing’s worth of salt in the market and 
next week was to buy another half farthing’s worth finds that taxation has been 
increased. You have millions of people affected by the tax which, although the 
amount is infinitesimally small, is felt throughout the country and has produced a 
real popular feeling against the action of the Viceroy in over-riding, as he is held 
to have done, the first principles of the new constitution.”’ 


I command to the Honourable the Finance Member especially, and to 
this House the observations of Lord Olivier on that horrible and iniquitous 
‘tax. I cannot improve on His Lordship’s description. 


The Honourable the Finance Member, however, has thrown a very 
tempting bait before the Members from the United Provinces, Madras 
and elsewhere. We have been told, either restore the tax to the old 
level of Re. 1/4, or you will get some reduction in Provincial contribu- 
tions. It is a very tempting bait indeed, but for the successful tempta- 
tion of the unwary, we have to wait and see. He has most tactfully 
tried to place this Assembly on the horns of a dilemma. The comptaint 
is that the Provinces do not get enough money, and now he says, either 
you reduce the tax on salt of the Provincial contributions. I do not 
‘know what the representatives from the other Provinces will have to say 
but, my Provinces not having Provincial autonomy, I think I will not 
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be accused of not taking care of the Provincial Government. | I shall 
tell you exactly how this Provincial mis-distribution of finance, if I may 
use that phrase, was felt by the Ministers. My old friend Mr. P. C. 
Mitter thus exclaimed in the Bengal Council the other day while exposing 
the manner in which, under the Reforms, the transferred subjects have 
been treated by the Finance Member: 


‘So long as the Finance Member was to look to Parliament for guidance, it 
was his duty ae convey to Parliament that this kind of things would not do. If the 


Government went on in this way, hardly any co-operator would be left.” 


He continued: 
‘©Tf this state of things continued—”’ 


that is to say responsibility of fhe Finance Member, in matters financial, 
to the English bureaucracy and not the Indian people— 


‘** it would lead only to one result, namely, obstruction.”’ ; 
These are the words of an ez-Minister, a loyal co-operator ; 


‘Tf there be obstruction followed by revolution, the responsibility would be the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State.” 


So said Mr. P. C. Mitter in language bolder than that used by his ex- 
colleague from the Bombay Government, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 
Obstruction or no obstruction, I am only considering here the Finance 
Member’s observations in his statement, may be a very good statement 
for a free country, but from a popular point of view unacceptable and I 
believe, so far as this House is concerned, it will not be acceptable to the 
majority of the Members. 

The Honourable the Finance Member, concluding his ably-written. 
statement said: . 

‘* This House, in the first year of its life, has an opportunity of helping to make 
good the financial basis of the Reforms from lack of which many of the difficulties of 
the last three years have sprung. The Government of India ask the co-operation of 
the Assembly in enabling them so to manage the finances of the country that the way 


may be clear for constitutional progress unhampered by any impediments arising 
from financial disorders.’’ 


The Honourable the Finance Member speaks of ‘‘ helping to make good 
the financial basis of the Reforms.’”’ Sir, I have gone carefully, not now, 
but 5 or 6 years ago at the time when it was first published, through the 
‘Montagu-Chelmsford Report. I also went carefully later on through the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee. I remember also to have 
glanced over, if I had not so carefully gone into, since the non-co- 
operation thovement was started, I remember to have read the report of 
the Finance Relations Committee. I do not find, Sir, either in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report or in the recommendations of the Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament in England, or in the 
report of the Finance Relations Committee, any basis, any financial 
basis, acceptable to the Indian people, of the Reforms. There is no such 
basis which we Indians could accept or which any responsible people, any 
people who believe in freedom as I believe Englishmen do—Englishmen 
in England—-would expect the Indian people to accept. TI shall read 
out to you a quotation from the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on this very 
subject of the financial basis of the reforms from the popular point of 
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view. Of course I am not going to refer to all aspects of it: I shall 
take one aspect. They were taking up the question of industries and 
tariffs and the financial responsibility of the people at least in those two 
particular matters. They did not interfere with the Department of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. They were only referring to 
industries, and the Montagu-Chelmsford Report says: . 

‘‘ The theoretical free trader, we believe, hardly exists in India at present. As 
was shown by the debates in the Indian Legislative Council in March 1913, educated 
Indian opinion desires a tariff. It rightly wishes to find another substantial base 
than that of the land for Indian revenues, and it turns to a tariff to provide one, 
Desiring industries which will give him Indian-made clothes to wear and Indian- 

~ made articles to use, the educated Indian looks to the example of other countries 
which have relied on tariffs, and seizes on the admission of even free traders that 
for the nourishment of nascent industries a tariff is permissible.” 


I shall now refer to the ‘‘ substantial basis ’’ about which the Joint Com- 
mittee speaks. The Joint Committee, Sir, recommends some kind of 
financial autonomy, some kind of financial control, in matters industrial 
and in matters relating to tariffs should be conceded to the people of 
India; but of course the recommendation is qualified. | 


“ A satisfactory solution of the problem,” 


says the Report of the Joint Committee: 


‘can only be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Government of India to 
devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted to India’s needs as an 
integral portion of the British Empire . . . whatever the right fiscal policy for 
India, for the needs of her consumers as well as her manufacturers it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.’’ 


T shall not go on with the quotation, but further on the Joint Committee 
states that whenever the Viceroy and the Legislature have agreed on this 
subject, there should be a kind of financial autonomy for India and 
relaxation of control on the part of the Secretary of State. Whether 
that is in force or not is not the point. The point, Sir, was raised by 
‘Colonel Wedgewood, a Member of the Cabinet to-day, when he said, in 
the debate on the Government of India Bill in the House of Commons on 
Ath December, 1919, that the fiscal policy of India should be subject 
not to the will of the Government of India but to the will of the Legis- 
lature. To-day, Sir, in this question of framing the Budget in this 
question of presenting so many voluminous documents before the public, 
Indians have absolutely no voice or choice. They may have a voice, 
but it is a voice in the wilderness and after the Budget has been framed. 
Is such a thing known in the civilized world? Asking a people to come 
as representatives to this House, then placing before them all these 
documents and then asking them to pass them! You reserve departments 
even in the Provinces! 


It is impossible to confine oneself to ‘‘ the basis of the reforms ”’ 
about which the Honourable the Finance Member speaks. We rejected 
the reforms as they are. We wanted a real further advance through a 
round table conference or some other acceptable means. That question 
was before the House. The House stands committed to that position, I 
do not see how such a House could be asked by the Government of India 
to commit itself to another course. We have no real representation in the 
sense that we have any control over the Budget. There is taxation in this 
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country without listening to what the representatives have got to say. 
This is autocracy pure and simple; and autocracy is writ large from the 
first page of the Budget to the last page. In every aspect of it we see 
nothing but British autocracy, nothing but British superiority, nothing 
but the will of the Britisher. Sir, this stage must not continue any 
longer, and it must not continue because I do want that Englishmen and 
Indians should get on together and also because I do know that England 
as well as India will be happy in a better, understanding. I do not find 
that better understanding in this Budget. I do not blame the Honour- 
able the Finance Member for this. He is an individual, and I have no 
quarrel with him. I admire the ability, the great assiduity, the remark- 
able perseverance, the talents which any civilised country must admire— 
the tremendous patience he has brought to bear on this work. But that 
patience, that assiduity, that remarkable endeavour—all these lack the 
will of the people, the sanction of democracy. The Finance Member’s 
application has the merely intellectual admiration of a powerless re- 
presentative of the people; but from the popular point of view, if you 
ask me to exercise my vote as a representative of the people, I can only 
say, so long as the representatives of the people have not had a voice in 
the framing of the Budget, so long as they do not have any choice in the 
matter, so long as we have to surrender ourselves to the will of those 
framing it and when we do express our will that will can be nullified by 
the Liphat will of the Viceroy, so long can there be no sanction behind 
the Budget. It is practically impossible for the representatives of the 
people to sanction such a Budget; and this impossibility was foreseen years 
ago—a century or more ago—by a responsible British statesman. I 
shall refer to an observation of none other than Lord Randolph Churchill 
—one of the most eminent statesmen of England. Lord Randolph 
Churchill said in a letter to the Treasury: 


‘“‘ The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources of the public 
revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of the people and their strong 
aversion to change which is more specially exhibited to new forms of taxation but 
likewise from the character of the Government which is in the hands of foreigners, 
who hold all the principal administrative offices and form so large a part of the 
Army. The imposition of new taxation which would have to be borne wholly as a 
consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the country and virtually to meet 
additions to charges arising outside of the country would constitute a political 
danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all appreciated 
by persons who have no knowledge of or concern in the Government of India but 
Ee those responsible for that Government must regard as of the most serious 
order. 


Sir, that is an anomaly that persists. The observation was made in 
1586, but it is true in this year of grace. Lord Salisbury said: 


A The injury: is exaggerated in the case of India where so much of the revenue 
is exported without a direct equivalent.” 


Sir George Wingate says with regard to the present system of expendi- 
ture—he said that years ago, but it is true even to-day—he says: 


“Taxes spent in the country in which they are raised are totally different in 
their effect from taxes raised in one country and spent in another. In the former 
ease the taxes collected from the population are again returned to the industrial 
classes; but the case is wholly different when the taxes are not spent in the country 
from which they are raised. They constitute ‘an absolute loss and extinction of the 
whole amount withdrawn from the taxed country . . . might as well be thrown 
mto the sea . . . Such is the nature of the tribute we have so long exacted 
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from India’’—and I may add that you are even now exacting—‘ From this 
explanation some faint conception may be formed of the cruel crushing effect of the 
tribute upon India. The Indian tribute whether weighed in the scales of justice or 
viewed in the light of our interest will be found to be at variance with humanity, 
with commonsense and with the received maxims of economic science.”’ 


I shall not pursue these principles of financial responsibility and finan- 
cial justice which Honourable friends on the other side know as much 
as I do. But, Sir, the system, the fault of which was discovered by 
long-headed, far visioned statesmen, that system must be changed if 
those defects are to be removed and if India and England are to work 
together as a rare instrument for humanity’s good. I believe there 
is a great possibility if the two nations understand each other. Other- 
wise, as the poetaster put it ‘‘ never the twain shall meet.’’ The danger 
lies in delay. Delay will cause disappointment and force on us the 
desperate conclusion that East is East and West is West. But I 
venture to claim that ‘‘ East plus West is much the best ’’ and I there- 
fore urge that we should change this impossible state of things. I do 
think that India should have a certain amount of control, real control, 
in matters affecting her destiny. It is the Budget which affects her 
destiny the most. Where are we in industrial matters? India is im- 
poverished to-day. Why? Because her industries are killed, killed 
by the system, killed because our doors have been thrown open to foreign 
nations, thanks to free tradé. India does not want, never wanted, 
free trade. Free trade is good for England, a small country in an 
advanced stage of industrial adolescence. But a big country like India, 
even supposing her industries were in an adolescent stage, would not want 
free trade. India which resembles the United States of America in her 
vast extent, in her varied resources, in the multitude of her thrifty people, 
can get on very well with protection. Protection is necessary for India. 
But, Sir, we have unfortunately no say in this matter. Free trade has. 
suited England and free trade has been forced on India; and to-day our 
industrial wealth has been drained away by alien competition. The 
previous speaker was referring to the dumping of cheap alien goods. 
It is not only true in the matter of the steel industry; it is true in 
matters of every industry; cheap and showy foreign goods have filled 
the market and cottage industries have gone out of existence. Men 
who lived by the handloom and the charka have found their occupation 
gone, because it pleases a foreign government to throw open our doors. 
I do not want this foreign dumping to multiply empty stomachs. That 
is the way to revolution and red ruin and the breaking up of laws. I 
do not want that, because I love my country. I hope the Government 
who pretend—I may change that word—I will say who claim, and 
honestly claim, to love my country, that Government also owes it to us 
not to indulge in any more of shilly-shallying, which smacks of hypo- 
crisy if revelled in too much and too long, but honestly to come forward 
and take up the offer that has been made in this House. Change this 
system, make the people responsible for the framing of the Budget and 
Government responsive to popular aspirations, and then we shall have 
a better land to live in and better things to aspire for. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal: European): Sir, I shall not detain 
the House for more than two minutes. My only object in intervening 
in this debate is to say that, as the last speaker pointed out, there appears 
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to me to be a discrepancy between the utterances of the Secretary ot State 
and the Honourable the Finance Member. In his recent speech in the 
House of Lords the Secretary of State seemed to identify himself as 
Mr. Ranga Iyer pointed out, with those who, according to him, hold the 
salt tax to be a peculiarly iniquitous and horrible form of taxation, and 
further seemed to suggest that he was reflecting on the action of His 
Excellency the Viceroy in certifying the salt tax last year. On the 
latter point, Sir, I have nothing to say, as I feel sure that the Secretary 
of State could never have intended the interpretation which his words 
appeared to Mr. Ranga Iyer and to others to bear. In proposing a two- 
rupee tax on salt last Friday, the Finance Member said ‘‘ I desire to make 
it clear to the House that this recommendation is made in full consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State and with his full approval and support.”’ 
The question I have to ask, Sir,—and it is presumably one that will 
require to be answered not by the Honourable the Finance Member but by 
the Secretary of State—is as to how he justifies his present approval and 
support of what he simultaneously appears to designate as a peculiarly 
iniquitous and horrible form of taxation? I hope, Sir, that, subject as 
the Treasury Benches are to attacks on the front, subject as they are to 
attacks on the flank, the Secretary of State will make it clear at the 
earliest possible moment that he is supporting the Government here in 


earrying out that policy to which he himself has apparently given’ his 
approval. 


6th March 1924. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION ON THE BUDGET. 


First Stace—concld. 


Dr. H. §. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, I should like, before making my general observa- 
tions on this Budget, to inform the House of what proceeded in the 
previous years of the Assembly. When we took office in the first years 
of the first Assembly, we were told that no taxation without the consent 
of this House would be imposed. That was when Mr. Montagu was 
Secretary of State for India. Last year when the proposal to increase the 
duty on salt was made by the Government, this House objected to the 
enhanced duty on salt and we were told by no less an authority than the 
Honourable the Home Member that this House thinks that it has a 
majority. It is not so; the Government have the majority with their 
veto. Now, I should like the matter to be cleared up. Who has the 
majority in this House, the Government with their veto, or the elected 
representatives of the people? If we have the majority, we are prepared 
to use for the purpose for which our constituents have sent us to. this 
House. If the Government have the majority with their veto, our task 
is made lighter, because with their majority they should govern the 
sountry. This Sir, is a factor which stands in the forefront of our 
Budget debates, and we are entitled to ask as to what is the exact position 
which the Government wish to take up on this momentous issue. Now, 
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Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has presented to us this Budget, 
but he has forgotten to provide it with a suitable motto. May I suggest 
to him that he might make good that deficiency and insert in the fore- 
front the words which are said to be inscribed on the gateway of the 
Inferno, ‘‘ Hope not ye who enter here.’? For that is the sum and sub- 
stance of the Budget that has been presented to this House. Honourable 
Members will find’from Statement I appended to the Budget, that during 
the last 10 years, from 1913-14 to 1922-23, the revenue has gone up by 
Rs. 40 crores, and the expenditure by no less a sum than Rs. 59 crores. 
Now if Honourable Members will turn to paragraph 67 of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member’s Budget speech, they will see that he tells us: 


P = : ; : 

é Let not the House deceive itself. We certainly hope for progressive reduction 
in our Military expenditure, for progressive improvement in the yield of our existing 
sources of revenue.”’ 


—Now mark these words— 


‘‘ We hope too that the Committee on Taxation will be able, in due course, to 
recommend important improvements in the machinery and scope of our taxation 
system, so that it may be possible for India to raise in taxation an amount equal 
to what she raises to-day at less sacrifice to the tax-payer.”’ 


Here is the enunciation of the broad policy of the Government. They 
wish to standardise the present rates of taxation and expenditure, and 
want the Committee to devise ways and means of equitable apportion- 
ment in the country. Is the House prepared that this expenditure, which 
has gone up, as I pointed out, within the last 10 years by no less than 59 
crores, should be standardised? That is the policy which underlies the 
Honourable the Finance Member’s enunciation of general policy on the 
subject of national taxation. I venture to think that it is up to this 
House to declare whether it is in favour of the standardisation of this 
expenditure which has grown by leaps and bounds during the years of the 
war and after. So far as we are concerned we, Sir, join with the Honour- 
able the Finance Member in challenging the ever-growing military 
burden upon the people of this country. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Not growing. 


Dr. H. 8S. Gour: We are told it is not growing. I would ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member to vouchsafe another statement for the 
last 20 years showing how the military expenditure has grown up by leaps 
and bounds. In my Budget speech two years back I prepared a com- 
parative table and, according to that table, the correctness of which has 
never been challenged, I submit the military expenditure has been 
erowing by leaps and bounds within the last 20 years till it is to-day not 
in the neighbourhood of 63 crores but in the neighbourhood of 75 crores, 
because Honourable Members must remember the expenditure on these 
strategic railways, on roads in Waziristan and elesewhere within the 
military zone, upon Frontier Levies, armed battalions, and other auxiliary 
‘services and measures kept up for the sole purpose of the military—all 
these, which are classed as Political or Public Works, falling under 
different heads, must, I submit, be classed as essentially military ex- 
penditure. Then, Sir, we have stated in this House that the military 
expenditure is an ever-devouring Moloch that destroys all chances of 
this House devoting any considerable portion of its revenue to nation- 
building departments, and we have been told by Honourable Members 
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occupying the Treasury Benches that the military expenditure works 
out to an average of only 32 or 33 per cent. of our Imperial cwm Provin- 
cial revenues. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Less. 


Dr. H. S. Gour: And we are told even less. How much less we are 
not told but I will assume for the sake of argument that, even it the 
military expenditure stood at 32 or 33 per cent. of the Imperial cum 
Provincial revenues, it would be excessive, it would be grossly excessive, 
it would be disastrously excessive. These are not my words—these are 
the words of the financiers of the civilized world who met at Brussels where 
the question of military expenditure was discussed by them, and where 
the India Office and the Government of India were adequately re- 
presented, and they came to the unanimous and emphatic decision that 
any country that spends more than 20 per cent. of its revenue upon 
military expenditure is riding for a fall. I therefore say, Sir, that we 
have at our back the opinion of all the financial experts of the world, 
including the experts selected and nominated by the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and they cannot, I submit, get round the fact 
that the military expenditure here, judged in that light, is excessive, is 
grossly excessive. 

Well, Sir, what is the remedy? We have heard the speech of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. He has told us yesterday in words 
which I have taken down—he said ‘‘ I wish to take Honourable Members 
completely into our confidence.’? I invite His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and incidentally Mr. Burdon, the Army Secretary, to 
make good that promise. What is the position? Three years back a 
small Committee of this House was formed to examine what was then 
known as Lord Esher’s Report upon the military expenditure. We sat 
on that Committee, and after we emerged therefrom a series of Resolutions 
were drafted and moved and unanimously passed with the consent of the 
then Army Department and the Government of India. Sir Godfrey 
Fell, who sat on the Committee, accepted every one of those Resolutions. 
Thereafter another Committee was formed to go into the question of 
the Army requirements in this country. That Committee formulated its 
views and submitted a report to the Government of India. I wish to 
know, Sir, where is that report. I wish to know, Sir, what effect has 
been given to those recommendations made by this House with the full 
concurrence of the Government of India. We shall be told that these 
are confidential documents. Sir, last year the cat was let out of the bag. 
While Honourable Members in this House were told by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief that the sole purpose of the Army in India is 
to defend this country against external aggression and to preserve peace 
and order in the country, Colonel Guinness, the Under Secretarv of 
State for War, in presenting the Army estimates to the House of 
Commons, told the Honourable Members there that a part of the British 
garrison in this country was maintained for the relief of the British 
taxpayer. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : (Home Member): Is that a correct 
statement ? 


Dr. H. S. Gour: That statement I repeated in this House. His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said he would inquire and find out 
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as to how far that statement was correct. I lost no time in obtaining an: 
authentic report of the debate in the House of Commons and I inter- 
pellated the Government setting out the passage, and the reply was given 
to me by Mr. Burdon that the report which Reuter had cabled and which 
I read out to this House was substantially correct. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: In order to avoid misunder- 
standing, may I ask the Honourable Member to quote the exact words 
used, because they have not to my recollection been correctly stated by 
him. 


Dr. H. 8. Gour : Mr. Burdon has got a copy. 


Mr. E. Burdon (Army Secretary): I have got a copy but not here; I 
know, however, that Dr. Gour’s version is incorrect. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I do not wish to contradict the 
Honourable Member; I merely say that my recollection differs from his. 


Dr. H. §.Gour: Well, Sir, I then asked the Honourable Mr. Burdon 
what explanation he had to give on that subject and his reply was that 
that was the view of the British War Office. Now, Sir, I wish to ask 
how far the policy enunciated in this House by the spokesman on behalf 
of the Government of India is in consonance with the policy stated by the 
Under Secretary of State for War in the House of Commons last year. 
There can be no doubt that, so far as the British garrison in this country 
is concerned, it is not maintained entirely in the interests of this country. 
After the Mutiny, Lord Peel’s Committee decided that the British Army 
in India must be in the ratio of one to two in Bengal and one to three in 
Bombay and Madras. Now if you will take the figures given to us by 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief you will find that while there 
has been a reduction in the British Army of 18,280 soldiers there has been 
a reduction in the number of Indian soldiers by 19,000; so that the ratio 
laid down by Lord Peel’s Committee in the post-mutiny report is still 
maintained and I wish to ask, what is the justification for the maintenance 
of this obsolete ratio between the British and Indian soldiers? We have 
been told that the military command entirely trusts the Indian soldiers. 
If so, Sir, I wish to ask why do you maintain a British garrison in this 
country the cost of which is five to five and a half times as much as that 
of an Indian garrison? [ therefore submit, the crux of the question lies 
in the fact that the British army in India must be replaced by a purely 
Indian army and that{ I submit, would reduce the military expenditure 
within bearable proportions; but so long as the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee and the British War Office dominate and dictate the military 
policy of the Government of India, I can hope for no relief; and whatever 
may be the assurances given in this House by the Government of India, 
who are treated as the agents of the Secretary of State in this country— 
a subordinate Government, as one ex Viceroy called if, six thousand 
miles away—one cannot hope for the fulfilment of the promises held out 
to us; nor can we expect that the policy which this House lays down 
from time to time will be given effect to by the Government of India. 
It is for this reason and in this hope that we wish to make the Govern- 
ment of India more independent of the control of the Secretary of State 
and responsible to the Indian legislature. We are helping the Govern- 
ment of India against itself; we are reducing and abolishing this power 
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of the Government of India so far as the power is subject to the control of 
Whitehall, and we want that that power should be exercised under the 
control of this House which is representative of the people of this country. 


Now, Sir, we have been told by His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief that he is trying his utmost to bring about the Indianisation of the 
Army. ‘The question is uppermost in the minds of Honourable Members 
of this House and from the exclamations ‘ Hear, hear,’ which His 
Excellency heard only too well, it is perfectly clear that there is not one 
single representative of the people in this House who would not welcome 
the Indianisation of the Army. Now, Sir, I ask, what efforts are being 
made to Indianise the Army? I have dealt with the question of the 
British garrison. I now deal with the question of the officering of the 
Indian Army. Questions after questions have been asked of the Honour- 
able occupants of the Treasury Benches as to the progress being made in 
the direction of officering the Indian Army. After a long debate we were 
assured by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief that eight units of 
the Indian Army would be completely Indianised and we then pointed out, 
as we point out now, that the isolation of eight or any number of Indian 
units for Indianisation is not what this House demands or approves of. 
‘We want Indianisation of the entire Army, and not the complete Indian- 
isation of 2, 4 or 8 units thereof. We recognise the value and worth of 
the British connection with the Indian Army and we want a mixed set 
of officers, British and Indian, the one helping the other to solve the 
difficulties which confront us on this head. What are the efforts which 
the Government are making to create an admixture of Indian officers in 
all units of the Indian Army? That, I submit, is the question which 
we ask the Honourable Members opposite to answer. We have been told 
and we have been even invited to visit the Prince of Wales’ Preparatory 
College at Dehra Dun. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief pointed 
out yesterday that the officering of the Indian Army depends upon edu- 
cation, to which we all say ‘‘ Amen;’’ but, when we come to the question 
of recruitment, we ask the military advisers of the Government of India 
what is their method of recruitment from amongst the educated middle 
classes for the Army. Examine the cadets in Dehra Dun and you will 
find they are drawn by selection and selection from a particular class. 
They are not drawn from the educated middle classes. We all know that 
if the Government of India are anxious to enlist the services of the young 
lads of the middle classes from the public schools and the universities, 
as, I believe, is done in England, they will not get them in tens or 


hundreds, but in thousands. Have they explored that rich avenue for 
recruitment ? 


Mr. H. Calvert (Punjab: Nominated Official): May I ask, Dr. Gour, 
Sir, to explain what he means by middle classes? 


Dr. H.S. Gour : Well, Sir, I am rather surprised to hear the Honour- 
able Mr. Calvert interjecting a remark as to what I meant by the middle 
classes—I mean the classes to which Mr. Calvert himself belongs 
(Laughter). That is our position with reference to military expenditure. 


T now pass on to the question of the much debated salt tax. Last 
year, Sir, we were extremely explicit in our opposition to the salt tax. 
Not only Indian Members, but some of our Eurdpean Colleagues joined 
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with us in denouncing this salt tax as an oppressive burden upon the poor 
people of this country, and only the other day an ex-Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India, Sir Thomas Holland, in a speech quoted by Reuter 
denounced the salt tax as calculated to weaken the people of India and as 
an economically unsound piece of taxation. We said last year that the 
people would not be able to bear the burden which is imposed upon them 
by the addition of the salt tax. The Honourable Sir Charles Innes reply- 
ing on behalf of his own department, if not on behalf of the Government, 
said that when we disallowed this tax the year before last, we were right, 
but that the tax had become inevitable last year. But I will ask him now 
to correct his statement and to repeat to this House that, when we dis- 
allowed it last year, we were equally right; for what has been the result? 
We pointed out, Sir, that the law of diminishing returns will come into 
play the moment you raise this tax beyond a fairly bearable limit. And 
what has been the result? The Honourable the Finance Member has told 
the House that the salt tax has failed to realise his expectations and that 
it has falsified the Finance Member’s estimate by no less than three 
crores. Well, Sir, I submit, that is the completest vindication of our 
refusal to increase the salt duty, and we stand to-day as we stood last year 
by our decision that the salt duty must remain at what it was the year 
before last when your attempt to raise it was opposed by this House. We 
opposed it last year, and we shall do the same this year. My Honourable. 
friend the Finance Member, astute financier and statesman as he is, has 
thrown the apple of discord in this House by distributing the small per- 
quisites to be obtained from the enhanced duty on salt to the provinces 
of the U. P., Punjab and Madras. I hope, Sir, the Honourable Members. 
from those Provinces will rise above their parochial surroundings and con- 
centrate their efforts upon the broad issue whether a tax which has been 
twice thrown out by this House as a vicious tax as a tax which falls 
oppressively both upon the poor cultivator, as upon the starved agricul-. 
tural beast, shall be revised and that this House to-day will sanction its 
increase—it may be to Rs. 2 per maund. That, I submit, is the short 
question with which this House is confronted. 


Weil, Sir, I wish to point out that the Customs duty has also reached 
that maximum figure beyond which it is impossible to raise it. Five 
crores we have lost on the Customs, and I submit it is not merely due to 
the cause that there has been bad trade or a general slump, but I submit 
that these ever-increasing taxes reduce the capacity, the spending power, 
of the people of this country, and the more you increase these taxes, the 
less likely you are to receive the anticipated returns. I therefore submit 
that the time is ripe not merely for the purpose of allocating the taxes 
under their proper heads, but for the reconsideration of the whole question 
of taxation including its reduction, and this is only possible if the Govern- 
ment of India change their policy. The Honourable Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas has been quoting largely from the Report of the Retrenchment 

“Committee. That is the Report upon which the Government of India 
rely. I pointed out, Sir, last year that the one question upon which [ 
have not been able to make up my mind is the question whether the Goy- 
ernment of India had given the Retrenchment Committee a free hand to 
alter the policy and not merely to reduce the expenditure; whether they 
were at liberty, for instance, to say what skall be the composition of the 
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rmy in India, shall it be Indianised and shall it be reduced to such and 
such figure, and whether they were at liberty to say as to what shall be 
the high policy controlling the Government of India, and we pointed out 
that, unless the Inchcape Committee were given that power, it was 1m- 
possible to expect large results from their deliberations. Well, Sir, as one 
responsible for the appointment of that Committee, who fought and 
struggled during the last three years for the appointment of a Retrench- 
ment Committee and at last succeeded, may I breathe a hope that the 
Government of India may see their way to establishing a permanent 
Retrenchment Board with a view to curtail and control the national 
expenditure? It is not merely necessary that they should call together 
a Committee, place before it certain facts and then ask that Committee to 
make retrenchments. It is equally necessary that there should be a 
continuous, vigilant examination of the increase of expenditure on the 
part of the Government of India, and that cannot be done by a Coinmittee 
like the Incheape Committee. 

Well, Sir, I wish to point out one more fact, and it is this. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has assured this House that this is a 
surplus Budget, and he has spoken of the windfalls from which we are to 
get five crores of rupees. In this connection, may I draw the attention 
-of the Honourable the Finance Member to the fact that this windfall is 
not the windfall which came to us only last year, but the amount which 
has now been credited to the Indian revenues was from all accounts held 
by the Secretary of State in the year 1922-23 and mention is made of it 
in this Report on the Home Accounts of the Government of India. Now, 
Sir, if it is a fact that this amount was es available last year as it is this 
year, I ask the Honourable the Finance Member, why it is that this 
amount was not credited to the revenues so as to balance the Budget for 
which he so eloquently and earnestly pleaded last year? I submit, Sir, 
it is not open to me to criticise the details of this Budget at this juncture. 
I shall, therefore, rest content with expressing my general views that, 
so far as this Budget is concerned, while we are not in a position to 
congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member, we certainly are in a 
position to commiserate with him and we can only hope that, with the 
revisions made, the national expenditure will come down and that the 
ever-growing military burden will be substantially reduced, due to his 
good offices, on the pending departments of the Government of India. 


Mr. E. Burdon : Sir, I wish, to make a very few observations chiefly 
with reference to certain remarks made by my MHonourable friend, 
Dr. Gour. I think it is desirable that I should give the House further 
information on the points which I have in mind. I do not propose, 
however, to go into an account of what action has been taken on the 
series of Resolutions passed by the Legislative Assembly in connection 
with the report of the Esher Committee. It would take a very long 
time to do so, and apart from this in the recent past full information 
has been given to this Assembly on the subject. We have laid state- 
ments on the table of the House and we have explained the matter in 
debate also. 


_I will first turn to a remark which Dr. Gour made regarding the 
Military Requirements Committee’s report. If I recollect rightly—and 
T hope my Honourable friend will correct me if I go wrong—Dr. Gour 
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said ‘‘ What has happened to that report? We want to know what has 
happened to that report and we shail be told that it is a confidential 
document.”’ Well, Sir, Dr. Gour has already been told that. In 
July last he asked a question on the subject and I will quote the 
words of the reply which I gave. I said them: 


** Government do not propose to publish the report of the Military Requirements 
Committee as it would be contrary to the public interest to do so. For the same 
reason details of the contents of the report cannot be disclosed. On the other hand 
I am permitted to inform the Honourable Member that the recommendations of the 
Retrenchment Committee were based amongst other evidence on the Military Re- 
quirements Committee’s report which was in the hands of Lord Inchcape and the 
members of his Committee and that the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations 


involved larger economies in military expenditure than the Military Requirements 
Committee had anticipated would be possible.”’ 


These, Sir, are the facts. I now turn to another statement which my 
Honourable friend made in which he said that the boys who are admit- 
ted as cadets to the Dehra Dun College are not selected from the middle 
classes. When my Honourable friend was asked what he meant by 
the middle classes, he said it was precisely the class from which another 
Honourable Member of this House—Mr. Calvert—comes. Well, that 
is precisely the class from which a large number of boys go to Dehra 
Dun. If my Honourable friend will join the party of Honourable 
Members of this House which we hope will visit Dehra Dun at the 
end of this month in response to His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief’s invitation, he will find there, among others, the son of a 
Government pleader in Bengal, the son of a Commissioner in the Indian 
Civil Service, and he will find there also the sons of many other people 
—officers holding the Viceroy’s commission in the Indian Army—who 
essentially belong to the middle classes. I may add that one of the 
cadets—one of the best cadets that we have recently sent to Sandhurst 


—was similarly the son of a very well known middle class man—a 
Judge in the Indian Civil Service. 


Now, Sir, I think my Honourable friend also referred to a demand 
made in one.of the Resolutions on the Esher Committee’s report—the 
demand that the British garrison should be progressively reduced; and 
I. think his suggestion to the House was that little or nothing had been 
done to carry that out. Yet in the course of the same remarks he 
quoted the figures given yesterday by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief—which are that since 1914 the strength of the British soldiers 
in India has been reduced from something like 75,000 to 57,000. Well, 
Sir, that is a very considerable proportionate reduction. Included in 
this you will find the reductions in British infantry. It will perhaps 
interest the Honourable Members of the present House if I mention 
them again in detail—they have frequently been published before. 


In 1914, there were 51 British infantry battalions in Tndia, each with 
an establishment of 28 officers and 1,003 other ranks. Since the war 
- the number of battalions has been reduced from 51 to 45. The strength 

of each battalion up till 1923 was 28 officers and 1,912 other ranks. 
As a result of the recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, the establishment has recently been reduced by 130 other ranks 
per battalion. Thus the present number of British infantry battalions 
in India is 45, each with an establishment of 28 officers and 882 other 
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ranks, or a total of 1,260 officers and 39,690 other ranks, compared with 
a total, in 1914, of 1,428 officers and 51,153 other ranks. 


Well, Sir, it follows as a necessary consequence af these reductions 
that the ratio of British to Indian troops, which my Honourable friend 
also mentioned, has altered. It could not be otherwise, and the ratio 
is no longer that which my Honourable friend mentioned, namely, 1 
British to 2 Indian soldiers. The ratio at the present moment, on the 
basis of calculation which has always been. adopted, is 1 British soldier 
to 21 Indian soldiers. I may add as a further commentary on this 
particular aspect of Army administration that of the total personnel 
of the Army in India 76 per cent. is Indian. 


Now, Sir, there is one other matter in my Honourable friend’s speech 
with which I think it is desirable that [ should deal. It is a matter 
of some considerable importance. My Honourable friend referred to a 
statement made by Colonel Guinness in the House of Commons in March 
1923. So far as I recollect my Honourable friend, Dr. Gour, said that 
the purport of that statement was that the British garrison or a part 
of the British garrison was maintained in India for the defence of the 
Empire, for the relief of the British tax-payer. Well, Sir, Colonel 
Guinness’ statement was this. Honourable Members will appreciate 
the fact that the statement was made at the time that His Majesty’s 
Government were considering in a preliminary stage the recommend- 
ations of Lord Incheape’s Retrenchment Committee, which had been 
accepted by the Government of India. This was Colonel Guinness’ 
statement: 


‘The War Office was unable to agree with the Government of India regarding 
the latter’s proposals for reduction in the number of cavalry and artillery units; 
but the War Office was discussing possible savings by cutting down establishments. 
It must be remembered that British regiments in India embrace part of their reserve 
machinery and therefore reductions must seriously affect their power of mobilisation. 
If the War Office agreed to the Government of India making excessive decreases it 
would eventually mean some further cost being thrown on the British Budget.’’ 


Now, Sir, my honourable friend will see at once 


Dr. H. S. Gour : From what page of the debates is the Honourable 
Member reading? I have got the ipsissima verba of Colonel Guinness. 
I have got before me the official parliamentary report and I do not find 
that statement at page 1946, to which I adverted in my speech. 


Mr. E. Burdon: I am reading from the report cabled to India by 
Reuter. 


Dr. H. S. Gour : I am afraid it is not as accurate as the official report 
which I have got before me. 


Mr. E. Burdon: I had not actually looked at the Hansard. We 
received information from the Secretary of State that the version given 
by Reuter of Colonel Guinness’ speech was substantially correct. 


Dr. H.S. Gour: May I give the Honourable Member the exact words 
used by Colonel Guinness? I quote from two pages, pages 1836 and 
1946 of the proceedings of the Touse of Commons, dated the 15th 
March 1923, where he points out that he stands by the Esher Com- 
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mittee’s report and that we, the Government of India, want to go back 
1 2 : \ 

on that report. ‘These are his words: 

‘“ We cannot agree to the reduction suggested by the Indian Government in the 
number of units, but we are discussing possible savings by cutting down establish- 
ments. It must be remembered that the British regiments in India are all part of 
our reserve working machinery, Their reduction must delay the building up of 
our reserves and also have a serious effect upon our power of mobilisation, If we 
agree to the Indian Government making excessive decreases it must mean eventually 
further cost being thrown on our budget for making up reserves in other ways.”’ 


Mr. KE. Burdon: hen, Sir, it appears that Reuter’s summary of the 
speech was substantially correct as the Secretary of State said. As [ 
was proceeding to remark, my Honourable friend, Dr. Gour, imme- 
diately went on to admit that the Secretary of State had informed the 
Government of India and the Government of India had communicated 
to this House the message of the Secretary of State which was to the 
effect that Colonel Guinness on the occasion referred to was’ merely 
expressing the opinion of one department of His Majesty’s Government. 
The incident took place, as I have already said, in connection with the 
decision upon the question whether the reductions of troops should be 
carried out and the Secretary of State informed us and we informed 
the House that this matter had been reserved for the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government and that what Colonel Guinness said was merely 
an expression of opinion on the part of one of the departments of His 
Majesty’s Government. 


Weil, Sir, what was the actual result? With the exception of one 
relatively unimportant item the reductions were agreed to and have been 
carried out. As regards the significance of the precise remarks which 
Colonel Guinness made, speaking on behalf of the War Office, I think 
there is room for some doubt and I cannot say that I am wholly sur- 
prised that my Honourable friend placed upon them the interpretation 
which he did. But the actual fact is this. His Majesty’s Government 
maintain a larger army in the United Kingdom than they would main. 
tain but for the necessity of defending India. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that a fundamental condition of India’s connection with 
the Empire is that in a case of grave emergency His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be prepared to come to the assistance of India with the 
armed forces of the United Kingdom. The defence of India is one 
of the permanent problems of Imperial strategy and, as there is a debt 
which may some day or other have to be paid, it is necessary for His 
Majesty’s Government to make provision to meet it. If excessive de- 
creases in troops are made in this country, if India does not retain 
sufficient troops to withstand the first hostile attack, then the liability 
thrown upon His Majesty’s Government is so much the greater. That, 
Sir, is the position. 


As I have risen, Sir, I may be permitted to detain the House with 
one or two other remarks on the subject of the Army Estimates; and to 
begin with perhaps the House will allow me to read to them one of the 
Resolutions passed by the Legislative Assembly in connection with the 
Esher Committee’s Report. The Resolution is this: 


‘‘ That the purpose of the Army in India must be held to be the defence of India 
against external aggression and the maintenance of internal peace and tranquillity. 
To the extent to which it is necessary for India to maintain an army for these 
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purposes, its organization, equipment and administration should be thoroughly up- 
to-date and, with due regard to Indian conditions, in accordance with present-day 
stundards of efficiency in the British Army, so that when the Army in India has to 


co-operate with the British Army on any occasion there may be no dissimilarities of 
. . ry he . oan ” 
organization, ete., which would render such co-operation difficult. 


The Resolution is in entire harmony with the views that have been 
held by the responsible military advisers of the Government and of this 
Legislature in reconstructing the Army after the war. And it is that 
Resolution perhaps more than anything else that is responsible for the 
present level of military expenditure. A high and efficient standard 
of defence cannot be a cheap thing, and I should like to submit to this 
House that while exception may be taken to a too predominantly 
British character in other matters, it would probably be—it would 
certainly be—a great mistake to fall below the British Army standard 
of defence in regard to the safety of India. That is the view which, 
I say, this Assembly held on a previous occasion: that is the view 
which has been held consistently as a result of the lessons of the war 
by the responsible military advisers of this Legislature. The standard 
of efficiency in matters of defence is, I might remind the House, not 
a matter which can be determined subjectively. It is determined by 
-extraneous considerations, by the physical and geographical conditions 
of the country which has to be defended, by the character and by the 
formidability of her potential enemies. 


Now, Sir, yesterday His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ex- 
plained to the Assembly what steps we have taken to mitigate the high 
standard of expenditure resulting from the adoption of an adequate stand- 

ard of defence. His Excellency explained, in the first instance, that we had 
reduced the strength of the combatant troops to a figure under 200,000 
men. Now, Sir, can any man seriously contend that a combatant army 
of less than 200,000 men is too large for the defence of this great 
country? Can any one seriously believe that an army of 200,000 men 
can fulfil the ‘* primary function ’’ of defending the Empire, and defend 
India in its spare time? Well, Sir, the cost of this small combatant 
army and the cost of the administrative services as they stand to-day 
are the result of an ordeal by fire through which they were passed 
by Lord Inchcape’s Retrenchment Cominittee, and I should like to take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the acknowledgment of my Honour- 
able friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, because he knows; and if I 
may venture to say so, I think he was right when he asked for more, 
but at the same time agreed that what had been done was good. He 
evidently holds to the old maxim that ‘‘ one at a time is good fishing.”’ 


Now, Sir, in the course of yesterday and to-day I have heard a great 
deal about the overwhelming burden of military expenditure. It has 
been called a Moloch and various other things; but, if I may say so, 
that expenditure has been criticised mainly in the mass and little, 
if any, attempt has been made to disintegrate the component parts of 
which it is made up. I should like myself to draw the attention of the 
House to one very striking feature of our military estimates. Out of 
the total of a little over 60 crores of rupees for 1924-25, over ‘101 crores 
is expenditure of an entirely non-volitional character. It is expendi- 
ture on pensions and gratuities, a very large portion being pensions 
earned by men who were killed or disabled in the great war. In other 
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words,—in the 103 crores I am including certain terminal charges— 
the purely pension head is 9 crores—and this sum IT venture to say 
would not be touched by this House in any circumstances: To do so 
would be in contravention of principles which have been frankly pro- 
claimed by the leader of the Swara] party himself. If then you take 
these 9 crores of rupees away from His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief’s Budget of 60 crores of rupees, it seems to me that this will 
mitigate the offence considerably; it does not leave a very large sum 
of money from which to provide for the finance and service eenerally 
of the Army which is required for the adequate defence of India. : 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Were not these pensions included in the past Budgets of 
the Military Department ? . 

Mr. E. Burdon: Yes, Sir, they were. I am talking now of the com- 
parison between 1914 and this year. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : What was the amount of pensions in the 
1914 Budget? | 


Mr. E. Burdon : 4 to 5 crores. 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : What is the difference, therefore, Sir? 
Mr. E. Burdon : The difference is 100 per cent. 


There is only one other aspect of the Army estimates which I should 
like to mention to the House. It is interesting, it is not very very import- 
ant, it is a feature which may appear in other heads of expenditure also: 
but, actually, out of the remaining expenditure of 50 crores or what- 
ever it is, something over 2 crores of rupees come back to the Govern- 
ment in the shape of revenue. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the Budget which has been placed before 
the Assembly has many special features in it, but the feature that 
strikes me is that the most important figures are deceptive. It is 
said that there is a surplus of Rs. 3°36 crores in the Budget. How 
is that surplus made out? It‘is assumed that the salt tax will stand 
at Rs. 2-8 per maund. It is on that basis that the calculation is 
made jet 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The basis of existing taxation. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: On the basis, the Finance Mem- 
‘ber says, of existing taxation. The Finance Member is aware that that 
taxation was supported by certification by the Viceroy. I thought the 
Government of India, in preparing their Budget, would bear that in 
mind, and not base the Budget upon the supposition that that certifi- 
cation would keep up the taxation at the end of this financial year. 
If it does not, 3°32 crores of the 3-36 crores of the so-called surplus will 
disappear. The second assumption that has been made is that the pro- 
posal for the separation of the Railway Budget from the general Budget 
will be accepted by this House, and that thereby a definite sum will 
‘be received by the general revenues from railway receipts, and that 
-a sum of 1-33 crores will be available as a surplus to constitute a Rail- 
iway reserve. Now, Sir, that scheme was laid before this Assembly. 

aur 
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The Assembly referred it to a Select Committee, and there is no reason 
to think that that scheme will be accepted by the Assembly during this 
session. Therefore, proceeding in the ordinary manner, the saving of 
1°33 crores will have to go to the general revenues and not be available 
as a Railway reserve. If that is taken into account in the ordinary 
way, the figures will stand differently. I will not refer to the windfall 
that has been mentioned, because that is after all an income, and it had 
to be taken into account. Let it be taken into account but let it not 
deceive us. If we look at the Budget as a whole, there is not much to 
give satisfaction to the tax-payer. This is the Budget which comes 
to us five years after the war, after all the retrenchment that has been 
effected. And what does the Budget show? Some retrenchment has 
been effected on the recommendation of Lord Inchcape’s Committee, 
and yet there is no sign of any reduction of taxation at the present time. 
The taxation that was imposed during the war to enable this poor 
country to make a heavy contribution to the expenses of the war stands 
where it was. The people had hoped that, after the war was over, 
there would be some relief for them. Their hopes have been frustrated. 
Since 1913-14, 53 crores, or a sum near about that, has been added as 
taxation. During the last three years 41 crores of fresh taxation has 
been added. The national debt has been growing. As regards the 
general condition of the people, we know what strenuous times people 
have passed through in the business world; what calamities have over- 
taken them in the share market, and generally in the business world. 
Unemployment cannot be said to have decreased. The condition of the 
steel industry is unsatisfactory. The condition of the cotton industry 
is not less unsatisfactory. There have been strikes in Ahmedabad which 
have lasted for a long time. There were strikes for some time in 
Bombay. That is the situation presented to us by the Budget. Tuet 
us contrast it with what we find in England. In England the national 
debt has been largely reduced, taxation has been reduced 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Since the war? Compare it 
with pre-war. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Taxation was reduced in 1922 after the 
war. It was reduced by one shilling in the pound . .. . 


Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal: European): Reduced to what? 
The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : What was it before the war? 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: It was reduced by one shilling in 
1922, from 6s. to 5s. The post and telephone charges were also reduced, 
and duties on several articles of daily consumption, coffee, tea, chicory,. 
and one or two other things were reduced. Unemployment has been 
dealt with in a very vigorous manner; industries have been helped 
When I contrast the two positions, a feeling of sadness overcomes my 
mind. Is there any hope of an escape from this position? Is taxation 
to be maintained at this high level? The Finance Member told us 
that the limit of taxation had been reached. (The Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett: ‘‘ No.’’) No, I am sorry I misunderstood you. I am 
surprised the Finance Member thinks the limit of taxation has not been 
reached. The people think the present burdens are crushing while they 
have steadily increased. There has not been at the same time greater 
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means of employment, larger means of income found for the people. 
In this state of the country we find that the Army absorbs nearly 52 
per cent. of the revenues of the country. There has been a reduction 
made in the Army, but even with that reduction taxation stands at 
over 60 crores net. Is that a state of things which can inspire any 
hope? Is there any national policy behind the Budget that has been 
presented to this House? We can understand the policy of some reduc- 
‘tions under the pressure of the Government not being able to find more 
money; but is there a national policy behind the financial arraneements 
of the Government of India? 5 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Yes. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: The Finance Member says “‘ Yes.”’ 
I am sorry he has not told the House what that policy is. I should like 
‘to be enlightened. From 1870, when decentralisation was first resorted 
to by the Government of India, the Government of India in the Finauce 
Department have merely lived by just meeting every situation as it arose 
by taxing the people. Whenever the needs of the general services or 
‘the Military charges made it necessary, they have taxed the people, they 
taxed them even to find the exchange compensation allowance; and that 
has been the policy which has gone on up to this time. The needs of 
the Army require more money, taxation must be raised. Higher salaries 
and pensions have to be given to the Civil Services, fresh taxation must 
be resorted to—that has been the policy, and I ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member to tell me how he can justify this policy of ever in- 
creasing, ever growing expenditure, while there has not been a similar 
corresponding growth in the national average income of the people. Is 
there a country on the face of the earth where the salaries, both in the 
civil department and the military department, range as high as they do 
in India? JI submit not. Think of the national average income per 
head of the people—think of the national poverty which that average 
income indicates, and compare it with the high salaries, and I challenge 
anybody to say that the salaries are not crushingly high. 


The Government of India have not adopted an Indian national policy 
even in the matter of currency and exchange, such as would help India 
properly out of the difficulties which she has to contend against. All 
these decades the Government have gone on meeting the situation as it 
arose from year to year. Though the gain to countries which have 
adopted the gold standard has been enormous, the Government of India 
have not yet seen their way to adopt a gold currency; they have noo 
yet seen their way to put the currency question on a sound footing, an 
we have to pay enormous sums under the head of Exchange. So far 
as improving the financial condition of the people is concerned, even 
the necessary arrangements for supplying banking facilities are wanting. 
The Imperial Bank of India has been helped by the Government. 
~The recommendation of the Committee which sat to examine the ques- 
tion many years ago and which recommended that the question of a 
‘State Bank should be considered at an early date, has been brushed 
aside, as if no such recommendation had ever been made. A State Bank 
has not been constituted—a State Bank, having its branches in all the 
districts where Government treasuries exist, where money is poured into 
the coffers of the State by the people, and where money should be 
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available to the people from those coffers in order to help many indus- 
tries and other concerns, has yet to come. Such has been the manage- 


ment of the Department of Finance. 
> | 


Let me now turn to the Department of the Army. His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, after telling us what the reductions have been, 
has also told us in his soldier-like fashion that there is no further 
reduction possible. He has told us that, while he remains the adviser 
of the Government of India in regard to military matters, there shall 
be no more reduction in the fighting troops. He has told us that he 
is quite of the same opinion this year as he was last year. I admire 
him for his frankness, I admire him for his soldier-like decision; but 
I cannot accept his verdict as the verdict of a statesman who has to deal 
with the finances of a large country like India. Soldiers are to be 
esteemed for their qualities as soldiers and I admire His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief as such. But the question of how much money 
shall be spent on the defence of the country is not a question for the 
soldier alone. It is a question for the civilian and the soldier sitting 
together in consultation. That consultation has been lacking. There 
is not that consultation between the soldier in charge of the Army and 
the civilian population represented by the representatives of the people 
here, which is essential to establish a sensible sound system of financial 
administration of the Army. I am sorry His Excellency is not here. 
I do not complain, he is a busy man, but I regret the fact. He has 
told us that it is not possible to reduce the number of fighting troops. 
T want to ask him—and I am sorry to see the Army Secretary is also 
not here—I want to ask the Army Department why the internal security 
troops which number 27,000 to-day cannot be dispensed with? There 
are 27,000 British troops stationed in this country for the purposes: of 
internal security alone. Will anybody on behalf of the Government 
of India tell me why these troops cannot be disbanded, why this eco- 
nomy cannot be carried out? Leave the fighting units alone. Do not 
reduce the strength of the Army so far as the Army for external defence 
is concerned; but where on earth is the justification for keeping up the 
present numbers of the Army so far as the internal security troops 
are concerned? I presume there has been a great deal of correspond- 
ence on the subject of the internal security troops. There has been 
an examination of this question, and, I ask, I wish to know, what has 
been the result of that examination? These internal security troops 
are not required to keep order, internal order, in this country. The 
ordinary police, with the ordinary troops, when necessary, would be- 
sufficient to cope with any situation that is ever likely to arise. In 
the many decades which have gone by, it has seldom been necessary 
to call out British troops to quell internal disorder. TI am glad it has 
not been and I venture to think it will not be necessarv even in the 
future. This is a country where peace and order prevail to a larger 
extent than they do in any other country of the size of India. TI ask 
the Army Department to tell us on how many occasions it has been 
necessary uctually to employ British troops, the internal security British 
troops, to quell disorder. I want an answer to that question. 


Now, Sir, let us suppose for a moment, which, I admit, it is very 
venturesome to do, but suppose for.a moment that it is decided that’ 
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these internal security troops are not required. What will it mean to 
the country? It will mean a saving, taking the officers who have to 
go with the troops, it will mean a saving of nearly 7} crores of rupees 
every year. [ find from the book ‘‘ The Army in India.”’ a copy ot 
which has, by the courtesy of the Army Department, been placed in 
the Library, that the cost of every British soldier has risen from 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,500. 27,000 soldiers, therefore, at the rate of Rs. 2500. 
mean 6% crores; and if you add another Rs. 75,000 as the saving in the 
salaries of the officers, you get nearly 74 crores of saving in one matter 
alone! I therefore ask the Government of India to examine the ques- 
tion and to tell this Council why the internal security troops cannot 
be disbanded. The Government of India are not unaware that the 
number did not stand at 27,000 all these years. It has been vrowince. 

> . an 5 S 
It used to be below 16,000 at one time if my information is correct. 
It was 16,000 for many years. It rose to 20,000 after some time and 


now I have been surprised to learn this morning that it stands at 27,000. 


Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: 
Muhammadan): Internal security troops are¢required here to fight the 


Moplahs. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: No, my friend is mistaken. Extre- 
mely unfortunate as were the outrages in the Moplah country, there 
was a regular warfare there; it was not to quell internal disorder—I 
do not think you can call it that. (A Voice: ‘‘ They were employed.’’) 
I am sorry, I did not catch the Honourable Member’s remarks correctly. 
I beg his pardon. 

Now, Sir, this is one very important direction in which saving can 
be effected. It is one which calls obviously and immediately for an 
examination. But this is not the only direction. it am sorry His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief told us that no other reduction of 
expenditure was possible. He disagreed with the Inchcape Committee 
which hoped that the expenditure should be brought down to Rs. 50 
crores a year. His Excellency said that it was not likely that by a 
reduction of prices alone so much as seven crores could be saved. Perhaps 
he is right—not by a reduction of prices alone; but there are other 
means by which a saving may be effected. 


Now, Sir, the most important manner in which saving can be effected 
is by laying down a national policy for the defence of India. The pre- 
sent policy is not a national policy; it is a policy which, however, un- 
pleasant it may sound to some here, is a policy which was described by 
one speaker yesterday, Mr. Jamnadas, as a policy of the military occu- 
pation of the country. You are not taking the residents of India into 
confidence in the matter of the defence of their own country. You 
have followed this policy for a long time. For goodness’ sake, for the 
sake of fairness, for the sake of the human beings with whom you have 
to deal, change that policy now. Adopt a policy of national defence 
for which the people of India should be prepared, of nationalising the 
Indian army, and you will find many sources for reducing the 
military expenditure. Speaking on the question of the Indianisation 
of the Army His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief told us that a 
great deal was being done in that direction. We are grateful for what- 
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ever little is being done; we are grateful to those friends in the last 
Assembly, prominent among them Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, who drew 
attention to the need for changes in this department in. 1921 and in 
1922. But we are sorry to find that their recommendations have not 
been fully given effect to. We are grateful that a college has been 
established at Dehra Dun; but that college is not sufficient to meet the 
needs of the situation. Seventy cadets receiving instruction at that 
college, and out of these some necessarily having to be weeded out, will 
not give you the number of officers that you will require to Indianise 
the Army even in half a century. Let us consider what the figures are. 
I find from the Estimates which have been placed before us that there 
are about 7,000 odd officers in the Indian Army at present. ...... 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : That includes both British and 


Indian units. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : The number of Indian officers, Sir 
Malcolm Hailey will agree with me, is 62—I mean of Indian officers 
holding the King’s Commission, Out of 7,387 officers holding the King’s 
Commission, there are, as I understand, only 62 who are Indians. 
Therefore there are 7,325 British officers holding the King’s Commis- 
sion er ghath, "8 2 
The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Just for the sake of getting the 
figures clear—though it does not really affect the argument of the Hon- 
ourable Pandit—that figure includes officers both in the British section 
of the Army and in the [Indian section of the Army. The number of 
officers in the Indian Army proper is much less than 7,000; I think it is 
about 4,000 or 4,500. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: But I should like to get the correct 
figure. Perhaps my Honourable friend is right, perhaps he is wrong. 

‘At this stage Mr. President left the Chair which was taker by Sw 
Chimanlal Setalvad.) 

In this statement which has been placed before us by the Government, 
I find that the total number of officers with King’s Commission in the 
Indian Army is 7,139, for the Royal Indian Marine 104 and for Military 
Works 206. Among these, I understand, there are 62 Indians hoiding 
the King’s Commission, so that it leaves us with 7,387 British officers 
in the Army. Perhaps Sir Malcolm Hailey is thinking of the total 
number of officers in the fighting units which is 4,172. 


Well, if 7,325 British officers have to be replaced by Indiar »fficers 
they will certainly not be replaced within a hundred years at the rate 
at which you are proceeding. Let us have a plan, a scheme; let us fix 
the time within which you intend to Indianise the Army. Is it ten 
years? You say it is not sufficient. Will it be twenty vears? If that 
is sufficient, if it takes twenty to twenty-five years, as His Exceliency 
the Commandar-in-Chief tells us, to train an officer in the Army, how 
long will it take to train all the necessary officers that you want? Fix 
a number and begin to train a sufficient number of men in order that 
that number may be raised within a reasonable time. If you will 
admit five hundred cadets every year into the Dehra Dun college---you 
will have to weed out a good number, you will not find all of them 
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fit to take up the King’s Commission—it will take you more than twenty- 
five years to Indianise the Indian Army. (Mr. M.A. Jinnah: “A 
great deal more.’’) I will content myself with that; J will not yo 
further into it; it will take you a very long time. (Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal: ‘‘ Some say a hundred years.’’) I do not imagine that we shall 
get fully five hundred officers trained every year—I agree with the 
Commander-in-Chief that the training of an officer is a verv difficult 
job—it takes time—it takes trouble, it requires a great deal of patience 
and grit and the men who will be trained as officers are not to be 
found in very large numbers everywhere. Therefore, making every 
allowance for the number that you will get, I say it will take you a 
very long time to Indianise the Indian Army if you proceed at the pace 
at which you are proceeding; and any hope of Indianising the Indiana 
Army within a reasonable time must be abandoned, unless you decide 
to adopt a larger and more liberal policy. What should that policy be? 
It was said by the Secretary to the Army Department, Mr. Burdon, 
that you cannot get the right kind of cadets, that you cannot get the 
right kind of apprentices. I hope I am not mistaken... . . ? 


Mr. EH. Burdon: No, Sir. May I explain that I did not make that 
statement. Certainly not. We are getting some excellent candidates. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: lam glad, Sir, to know that I was 
mistaken. The selections are confined at present to a certain class of 
men. (Lhe Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: “‘ No.’’) Yes, they are, 
excuse me. What is needed now is a large national policy in which 
all the schools in the country, at any rate the high schools, will be 
required, as in England, to select suitable lads for the Army, to give 
them the necessary preparatory education at the school, and then to 
send them up to a larger centre for further education. If you intro- 
duce a system like that, you will be able to get a sufficient number of 
men from all over the country as you do in England. ‘That is the 
system which every civilised country has adopted; that is the system 
which Japan has adopted and that is how she was able to build up 
her army in the course of twenty years. If we adopt that system, 
there will be a chance for the Indian Army to be Indianised within 
a reasonable period of time, not otherwise. I am sorry I do not see the 
smallest indication of a desire to proceed to consider a policy like that. 
i find the Commander-in-Chief is content with what is being done, 
though he promises to make further improvements at the college—and 
I have no doubt he will make them—but the policy requires to be 
reconsidered and changed. If that policy is not changed, Sir, there 
ean be no hope of the satisfaction of the desire of Indians to prepare 
themselves for the military defence of the country; nor can there be any 
hope of a substantial reduction of the military expenditure. And, unless 
there is a reduction, unless there is a national policy of defence adopted, 
I submit that progress in all other directions will continue to be blocked, 
because the Army expenditure does take off an enormous proportion 

hf of the revenues of the country. It is owing to 

ia this expenditure that the Provinces have been 

starved in all beneficial services, and they wil! continue to be so starved 
until a change is introduced. 
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If we now consider, Sir, another department where a change is neces- 
sary and where economy can be effected, [ would draw attention to the 
Department of Commerce. The Department of Commerce is in charge of 
Railways and Communications. The Railways of this country have been 
a very costly affair. They should not have been so. Nearly 546 crores 
of rupees have been sunk in the Railways, and nearly 309 crores have 
gone out of the general revenues to maintain the Railways when they 
did not earn any dividends. So that the general tax-payer has sunk 
over 800 crores of rupees in the Railways. And what is the return that 
these Railways are bringing? I am told that we should not look at the 
figures of past years, we should bury the figures of the earlier years, 
we should only look at the figures of recent years and thereby content 
ourselves with thinking that the Railways of this country pay us 45 per 
cent. But I cannot understand why we should shut our eyes to the actual 
figures of past years. There is a proposal that Railways should be run 
as commercial concerns. If they are to be run as commercial concerns, 
is there a firm in the country that will overlook all the capital that it 
has sunk in the business and merely think of the recent investments? 
(Sir Campbell Rhodes: ‘‘ Yes.’’) My Honourable friend Sir Campbell 
Rhodes says ‘‘ yes,’’ but I am sorry I do not agree with him. I can 
well understand a bankrupt firm forgetting its obligations, but I cannot 
understand that the Government of a big country like India would obh- 
terate all the obligations that they made to the people on the score of 
the railway investment and ask them to start with a clean slate as if 
nothing had happened in the earlier years. ‘The Government of a 
country subsists, it endures, and so long as the Government of this 
country owns the State Railways, the people of this country do expect 
that every pie that has been sunk in the Railways will be recovered by 
the Government, not at once, but in the course of years. But they can- 
not forget that nearly 800 crores has been sunk in the Railways. 

The Railways, Sir, have been very costly in other ways also. When 
the Government of India adopted the policy of constructing Railways, 
they ought at the same time to have considered what the national interests 
of India required, and they should have at that time begun to start 
railway workshops to manufacture railway material. They did not do 
so. It is not that the need of it was not peinted out to them. Long 
ago, as far back as 1893, the late Mr. Justice Ranade, at the Industrial 
Conference held at Poona, read a paper in which he drew prominent atten-. 
tion to this subject. Before he did so, other English writers also had drawn: 
attention to the necessity of starting railway workshops. I will quote a 
passage from Mr. Ranade’s paper. He said: 


‘“ Many years ago Captain Townsend of the Ordnance Department observed in 
his work on the Mineral Wealth of India that nothing strikes the stranger who 
studies Indian economy so much as the contrast between the bounty of Nature and 
the poverty of man in the matter of this iron industry. Endowed more richly in 
iron ore than almost any other country in the world, India has, in a commercial 
sense, no iron industry at all. 


Mr. Ball, Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey, in his work on 
Economic Geology observes that if the Government had started the manufacture of 
iron on an extended scale at the time of the first opening of the railways, great 
benefits would have accrued to the State. If the State was justified in undertaking 
the construction of its own railways, there was nothing inconsistent with principle 
in its undertaking the manufacture of its own iron any more than in its manufac- 
ture of salt or opium. The effect of its establishing factories for iron manufacture’ 
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throughout India would have, in Mr. Ball’s opinion, enable the State to keep vast 
Sums of money in circulation, and would have given employment to large numbers 
ot people who now resort to agriculture as their only resource. The golden oppor- 
tunity was allowed to pass, and we find ourselves in the anomalous situation that 
after one hundred and fifty years of British rule, the iron resources of India remain 
undeveloped, and the country pays about ten crores of rupees yearly for its iron 
supply, while the old race of iron smelters find their occupation gone.’’ 

Sir, that was said in 1893. The Government of India paid no heed 
to the valuable suggestion, and it was not until many many years after 
that the late Jamsetjee Tata thought of starting the Tata Tron and 
Steel Works. I know that the Government of India did give him a 
helping hand, and I am grateful for it. But, if the Government. of 
India had recognised their duty towards the people of India in the 
matter of promoting indigenous industries, if they had looked at this 
question from the national Indian point ‘of view, I submit, the position 
of India to-day would have been far different from what it is. The 
taxation would not have been so high, the average national income of 
the people would not have been so low. Well, Sir, the Government 
are aware what great service the Tata firm rendered during the time of 
the great war, how they were able to supply rails and shell steel for 
use in Mesopotamia and Egypt during the war. That is only one 
instance of how a national industry can help the Government and the 
people. The Government have got before them a programme sof spending 
300 crores in ten years on the Railways. May I suggest, Sir, that 
at least fifty crores of that sum should be set apart for helping the 
existing iron works or for starting other 1ron works, if needed, in order 
that locomotives, engines and other railway materials may be manufac- 
tured here, in order that, as far as possible, the railway demands of the 
country may be met and supplied by this country? It will be a good 
investment, it will be a very valuable investment, it will save enormous 
sums to the country, and it would give employment to large numbers: 
of people. I hope the matter will receive attention. 


A smaller question than that, however, but one more pressing is the 
question of considering the position of the steel industry in India. The 
Government still worship the doctrine of free trade where it suits them; 
but they adopt a different doctrine where it does not suit them. In this 
matter the needs of India demand that her indigenous industries should 
be protected and these needs have become very acute during the last few 
months. I understand that the Government of India were approached 
on this matter in 1922 by the Tata firm; and that since that time the 
question has been before the Government of India. The Fiscal Com- 
mission made a recommendation; the Tariff Board was appointed, I 
understand that the Tariff Board has dealt with this matter, but we have 
not heard anything of the recommendations of the Tariff Board. — I 
would like to know whether the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
have been placed before the Government of India. (After a pause.) I 
find no response from the Government Benches. I assume, Sir, that 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board have been placed before the 
Government of India; I assume that the Government of India are in 
possession of the recommendations of the Tariff Board with regard to 
the steel industry. But the House would like to know what those recom- 
mendations are. I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will 
enlighten the House on this matter. If we know what those recom-: 
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mendations are, it will give us much satisfaction if we know what the 
Government of India think on this question. But I want, Sir, to say 
this, that this great industry which has helped the people and wh ich has 
helped the Government, deserves all the protection that the Government 
can give it. In face of the dumping that is going on at present from 
Belgium and France, it will be a disaster to the national interests of 
India if the Tata Steel and Iron Works came to grief for want of 
appreciation of their duty by the Government, for want of support from 
the Government. I do not for a moment suggest that the Government 
are not alive to their duty in this matter. If anything that I say leads 
to any such idea, I shall be very sorry. I speak not as a caviner; I 
speak as one who is earnestly interested in the welfare of the large 
number of people, men of small means as well as of large means, who 
have invested their little or whatever they had in the Tata Iron Works. 
If those works come to grief, there will be many other concerns which 
will go to the wall, and the country will be face to face with a big. 
disaster. 

i ¢ Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
There will be a financial crisis. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I hope, Sir, the Government are fully 
alive to the great national importance of this question, and I hope that 
before this House rises for this session, the Government will be pleased 
to declare their intentions in this matter. J am certain—I think I can 
speak with some confidence—that, so far as the Indian section of the 
House is concerned, and ] may with pleasure add, so far as many busi- 
ness Englishmen in this Assembly are concerned, there will be only 
one voice, namely, a voice asking for protection for the steel industry 
of India. It is asked for and it ought to be extended on considerations 
of national well being. It is not in the interests of any particular 
individual or individuals that this representation is made. It is in the 
_largest national interests. For it is essential that this one great con- 
cern which has achieved good results and which has served the Govern- 
ment during the time of the war, in an excellent manner, that this 
concern should receive all the assistance which the Government can render 
it, and I hope it will. . 

Sir, I would draw the attention of the Government of India to the 
necessity of extending protection to other national industries also. It is 
a matter of grief to many of us that the labours of the Industrial Com- 
mission have resulted in very little. We had been led to hope that 
much good would result from its labours. But I find that many of the 
recommendations of the Commission have met with the same fate which 
has been the fate of the recommendations of many other Commissions 
in the past. They have been brushed aside. But, Sir, it is high time 
that the Government awoke to the necessity of helping the indigenous 
industries of India. One of these industries—-a very important one—is 
the cotton industry. At the present moment, the cotton industry in 
India is passing through a crisis. In 1815 India used to send her bales 
of cotton manufactures to England. From 1815 onwards English fabrics 
began to come to India in increasing quantities until they attained the 
value, I think two years ago, of 90 to 100 crores. They have now 
come down to about 60 crores, and we have got another competitor in 
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the field. Japan, which used to import Indian cotton fabrics before 
the war, is now sending cotton fabrics valued at about 5 crores to India. 
The Japanese have, during these few years, doubled their equipment and. 
are producing much yarn and a good deal of cotton fabrics and they 
are sending them to the Indian market. In the course of a few years, 
Japan will become even a more powerful competitor than it is at present. 
I do not know whether Englishmen will be able to save even the 
Lancashire mills from the competition of Japan. The Japanese are 
a more practical people than we are. Indian labour cannot compete 
with Japanese labour because they are not so much hampered by con- 
siderations of an 8-hour or a 10-hour or a 12-hour day. I am not an 
advocate of sweating. I want labour to live and work healthily and 
happily. But I mention the fact for what it is worth. The Japanese 
women work, the Japanese men work, together, I am told, 20 hours a 
day and they are able to produce much cheaper cotton fabrics than 
our mill men are able to do. If this competition is allowed to continue, 
there is great danger to India. The Indian mills are in a position of 
danger. And I ask the Government to consider whether it is not their 
duty to help them at this time. The cotton excise which was levied 
many years ago has been a matter of sore complaint to the Indian 
industrialists. The Government were ready at one time, it was thought, to 
do away with the Indian excise duty. We had hoped it would be done 
away with. But if at one time the Government are inclined to say that 
it will go, at another time they say that circumstances, the financial 
situation, would not permit of its being done away with, and so it is that 
from 1894 up to this period, nearly 30 years, the cotton excise has stayed 
with us. It may be said in answer that the import duty has been raised 
to 11 per cent. But, when you analyse the situation, the import duty of 
11 per cent. does not help the Indian mill men as much as the figure 
would indicate, and it is necessary to consider whether this cotton excise 
should not now be abolished. If it cannot be abolished, if the interests 
of the country, so far as revenue is concerned, make it necessary to retain 
it, the next thing to consider is whether the import duty should not be 
increased by another 4 per cent. You will say, that will be a burden 
upon the people of India. Yes, it will be-——upon those who use the 
cloth which is imported from England. So far as the poorer people of the 
country are concerned, it is hardly necessary to say that they use the coar- 
ser stuff which is not imported from England. Either from the handloom 
or from the Indian mills we are able, I hope, to clothe the bulk of the 
poorer population of the country—except so far as the richer popula- 
tion also appropriate hand-woven cloth which they like. (Cries o/ 
‘“ Shame.’’) It is not a matter of shame. I+ is a matter of religious 
duty. It is a matter of duty to find some food for a sister or a daughter 
or for the old lady who has no other means of livelihood, and I feel a 
religious satisfaction if I can purchase a piece of cloth, the yarn of 
which has been spun by a sister, and which has been woven by a 
brother. I have done so for many years and I hope I shall do so to 
the end of mv life. Now, Sir, either from the handloom or from the 
mills we are able to supply a good deal of the cloth that we require for 
our people. But we import still eloth worth about 60 crores from out- 
side, and it is necessary that the mill industry should not be placed 
under a handicap in competition with foreign concerns, and in order 
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that it may not be, I request, I submit, I earnestly urge that the ques- 
tion of the abolition of the cotton excise should be considered. If it 
cannot be abolished for any valid reason, I submit that the import duty 
on cloth should be increased by 4 per cent. Perhaps a set of econo- 
mists will laugh at this proposal. They wili perhaps consider that I 
am speaking in the interests of the mill owners. Well, if I were, [ 
would not be ashamed to confess I was. But, I am looking at the 
question from the national point of view. It is true that, if 4 per cent. 
more is added as import duty on cloth, the middle class men and the 
upper class people, who use foreign cloth, will have to pay a little more. 
But we should be prepared to pay that much more in order that the 
national cotton industry should be protected. (Zhe Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett: ‘‘ We will all have to pay more.’’) I am told, Sir, 
we will all have to pay more. Be it so. Let us pay it. Let us look 
at the question again from the national point of view. Australia pur- 
chased its own cloth for years together, paid higher prices, purchased 
poorer stuff, but steadfastly adhered to the policy of purchasing only 
Australian made cloth and thereby built up her textile industries. The 
Persians, I was recently told and was glad to learn, have laid it down 
as a rule that no public servant of theirs shall wear any cloth except of 
Persian manufacture. But I will refer to the most advanced people 
perhaps in the world, the people of the United States of America. While 
they have no import duty on raw cotton, while they allow all the raw 
cotton,, which can go into their country to go there free of 
duty, they impose an import duty of 40 per cent. upon manu- 
factures of cotton which may be imported into their country. 
That is a fact which has a great lesson for: us. It is a _ very 
simple matter, and I would be insulting the intelligence of this House 
if I were to go into it at any length. It is a simple question of whether 
a national industry shall be preserved or helped to grow, or whether 
we shall allow it to be throttled and killed by foreign competition 
because a few of our people will thereby be saved a little money during 
the time. They will save a little money for a time but they will have 
to be dependent upon foreign manufactures for their supplies in the 
years to come and the foreign manufacturer will mercilessly fleece them, 
even more mercilessly than any other manufacturer. 


Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Wiil 


not the Indian manufacturers ? 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I had some Indian manufacturers in 
mind when I said that they would fleece more than any other manufac- 
turer. I am sorry to think that some Indian manufacturers raised the 
price of cotton fabrics when there was a great demand for them in this 
country. I have spoken to several of them and I have told them with- 
out any hesitation that they sinned in doing so But their answer was: 
‘* We could not help it; we followed an economic law. We have done 
so, but we are increasing the industrial wealth of the country. We 
want to put in more handlooms. We want to put in more spindles. We 
want further to build up our cotton industry so that it may completely 
serve the needs of the country.’’ Well, Sir, that is my suggestion with 
regard to the question of the Cotton Excise duty. It is a duty which 
-ought to go, and if it does not go, it ought to be counter-balanced by 
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an increase in the import duty, not from anv narrow point of view, 
but from the broad national point of view of helping an important 
national industries. So far, then, with regard to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


I would now draw attention to only a few other points though there 
7 T 7 , 7 [> ks ‘ hn fo) 
are many which demand attention. One is the question of 


of . ¢ 


Mr. Chairman : May I remind the Honourable Member that he has 
taken nearly 50 minutes and there are many other Honourable Members 
who are anxious to speak? 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I thought, Sir, that the time limit 


-was not imposed to-day, but if you think that it should be imposed, I 


will sit down. 


Mr. Chairman : No time limit has been imposed, but I expect Honour- 
able Members will impose some limitations on themselves. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Then I take it, Sir, that you leave it 
to me to decide when to conclude, or do you want to limit the time? 


Mr. Chairman: I am not limiting the Honourable Member in any 
way. I am only appealing to his good sense about it. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Thank vou, Sir, I will be as brief as 
the circumstances will permit. 


I draw attention to another feature of the Budget which is a very 
glaring one, and that is in regard to expenditure on New Delhi. My 
friend Sir Purshotamdas has already referred to it. I wish to refer to 
it briefly in order to show how extravagant has been the expenditure of 
the Government on it. I ask, Sir, any one who drives through New 
Delhi, to compare the conditions which he finds there with the condi- 
tion of the people who dwell in cottages all over this country, even in 
the vicinity of New Delhi. JI ask Members then to imagine what justi- 


fication there can be for the huge expenditure of money which has been 
‘spent in building up New Delhi. If the Government of India have 


been able to carry on their work these 12 or 13 years in old Delhi, if 
with the temporary Delhi that was constructed all our work is being 
carried on without any hitch or hindrance, why was it necessary to 
invest so much money on New Delhi? If the country were flooded with 
revenue, 1i we had a superfluity of cash, I can imagine some of it 
being spent on embellishing a new city. But when we consider that 
during these few years people have had to bear additional taxation, 
and the national debt has been growing, it seems to me that the waste 
has been criminal, and I want that there should be an end put to it now. 
Is there any chance of its being done? Will the Government of India 
take note of the general sense prevailing in this Assembly and even 
now appoint a Committee to consider with what minimum of expendi- 
ture the construction of New Delhi might be finished? If they do not. 
they expose themselves to the greatest condemnation to which any Go- 
vernment can be exposed for their action during the last ten years, and 
I hope that the Government of India will yet agree to appoint a 


Committee. 
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Mr. Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: Huropean): There was a Commuttee 
appointed last year for this very purpose. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I am told that there was a Committee 
last year. Last year and this year are different. There is a tremendous 
change now. I hope my friend who mentioned it to me understands 
the change, and I wish that there should be a Committee appointed now 
to go into this question of expenditure on New Delhi and advise the 
Government to wind up this business with as little further expenditure 
as may be possible. At a time when there is so much need for expen- 
diture in other directions, the waste of this money, as I say, has been 
inexcusable. 

I will now come to another Department before I close, and that is 
the Home Department. The Home Department has been responsible 
for the administration of law and order. How it has been mismanage1 
has been stated by many people in this House. I want the Home 
Department now to write upon a new slate and to abolish all the impri- 
sonments that have been inflicted during the last three years. I wish, 
Sir, that the Home Department recognises the change that has come 


about by the coming together of this Assembly. While it is anxious 


that the Assembly should co-operate with the Government, the Home 
Department should also show its willingness to co-operate with the 
people by abolishing these imprisonments and by setting free all those 
who have been imprisoned under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the Seditious Meetings Act or under section 144. I would also 
ask the Government to review the situation as a whole including what 
took place during the last few weeks at Jaito. This House requested 
that a Committee should be appointed to inquire into the event. I 
should like to know whether a Committee has been appointed. I should 
like that the Government should announce the appointment of the 
Committee so that, what happened at that unfortunate place, may be 
definitely known. 
(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 


It is a well known principle that there should be a redress of grie- 
vances before supplies, and while the Government have on so many 
questions not been able to accommodate the Assembly, while the Gov- 
ernment have not carried out the recommendations of the Assembly on 
so many important matters, is it reasonable for them to ask this Assem- 
bly to support their Budget? TI ask every Englishman present here to 
put himself in the position of an Indian, and imagine all the circum- 
stances that I have drawn attention to. I would ask him to review the 
history of the Indian administration during the last several decades, 
during the past half-a-century, to consider the action of the Finance 
Department, to judge whether the Finance Department has done its 
duty by the people of India, to consider the history of the Army Depart- 
ment and to judge whether Government have done their duty by the 
people so far as that Department is concerned, to consider whether the 
Commerce Department of the Government of India has done its duty 
by the people of India, to the extent it should have done, to consider 
whether the Home Department has served the people in the way it 
should have done. If they have not, I want, Sir, that they should con- 
sider how essential it is that there should be a change in the system 
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‘of Government. The present system has failed. It has failed in every 
important Department to which I have made reference, and I hope that 
every Englishman present here who will survey the situation as I re- 
quest him to do, will feel that he would not be doing his duty to the 
masses by supporting this high taxation, by supporting this extravagant 
expenditure, which means death to millions of people, which means loss 
of happiness to many more millions of His Majesty’s subjects in this 
‘country. It isa matter, Sir, of very grave, very solemn importance. It 
is not merely a question of the hour. It is not a question which can 
be settled by passing the Budget this month. It has gone on for a 
long time. I appeal to every Englishman to place himself in the posi- 


-‘tion of an Indian and consider what he would have done in similar 


‘circumstances, and support our demand that there shall be an early and 
effective change in the system of Government or tell the Government 
that they must be prepared to carry on the administration without the 
moral support of those who have come here to represent the people. 


Mr. T. E. Moir (Madras: Nominated Official): Sir, for the last 
two days we have been discussing the first surplus Budget that has been 
presented to the legislature since the year 1917-18 and one would have 
‘thought that under the circumstances, our debate on such a Budget 
‘might have assumed a somewhat more cheerful form than has actually 
‘been apparent. I suppose, Sir, the fact is that we have felt that there 
“was a considerable degree of unreality about our proceedings, and that 
at the back of our minds there has been a feeling that we were not 
‘really discussing the Budget on its merits, but that we were attending 
-what might prove to be its obsequies, and that the officiating priests are 
standing round, clad in austere and ceremonial vestments, possibly 
with some impatience that a few days must yet elapse before they can 
proceed to the final rites. But, Sir, even under those circumstances, 
and even though the bright death may quiver at the victim’s throat, 
‘I must say that, like the would-be philosopher, I cannot help a certain 
amount of cheerfulness from breaking in; and if that is so, it is not 
merely because I come from a Province to which this Budget holds out 
‘certain prospects, illusory perhaps, but, Sir, because I feel that, what- 
ever may happen to the Budget itself, that cannot effect the importance 
ef the results on which this Budget sets the seal of accomplishment. It 
‘has been to me a matter of some surprise that the statement of the 
‘Honourable the Finance Member to the effect that the era of unbalanced 
Budgets has been brought to an end has not attracted more attention. 
It is now something over five years since the conclusion of the great war, 
and surely a balanced Budget, a surplus Budget, does set its seal on 
results which are worthy of more attention. We have in that period 
‘in the first place managed to reduce our Army to a peace footing. 


It has been a long and arduous, and as His Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-Chief said, an uncongenial and un- 
pleasant task. It has meant the disbandment, 
the turning out of employment, of thousands of gallant men,—a neces- 
sary action perhaps, but one from which T am afraid the Punjab, the 
Province for which we have all so much admiration, has chiefly suffered 
‘and by which the Sikh people have been very deeply affected—which I 
‘am sure we all regret. We have further, Sir, emerged from a period 
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of very serious dislocation of trade and industry. We have introduced 
a new constitution which, whatever defects may be urged against it, as 
the proceedings of this House itself have shown, is a considerable ad- 
vance on the past in constitutional reform. We have not‘only done 
that, but we have also provided for the not inconsiderable financial 
charges which any such movement in the direction of representative and 
responsible government must inevitably entail. We have further 
placed the finances and the financial relations between the Central and 
the Provincial Governments on a new basis; and in that connection we- 
have managed to effect most important and complicated financial read- 
justments—a task which, as I know from experience, has given rise to 
great difficulties and to much labour. We have further succeeded in 
the same period in overhauling and re-organising both in the Central 
Government and in the Provinces the administrative departments so as. 
to adjust them to new conditions and to their new responsibilities. We: 
have further in this Budget a promise, as I have said, that the Pro- 
vincial contributions will be done away with. I am not going to count 
my chickens before they are hatched, and I admit that there are indi- 
cations that the Madras incubator is not yet properly warmed up. Bui, 
Sir, let us take the final result of all this work and of all this readjust- 
ment that has been done in a period of about five years. We have now, 
Sir, a surplus Budget. We have a total debt of slightly over 905 crores. 
of which only 228 crores, or approximately, 152 million sterling, rank 
as'unproductive debt; while of that sum the actual war debt approxi- 
mates to 80 million sterling. I have heard many suggestions that India: 
has met an undue burden in connection with the war. But I think 
that any other of the principal participants in that conflict would be 
exceedingly glad if they had escaped as lightly, and I would point out 
to the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva who voiced that 
suggestion that whereas in this country I pay an income-tax of abont 
Is. 6d. in the pound, when I return to my own country I pay 4s. 6d. 
and that against a war debt of 80 million sterling which this ccuntry 
has to bear. Mv own country, I think J am right in saying, had to» 
increase its debt by over 7,000 million sterling in order to meet its share- 
in that conflict. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: The average income has aiso_ in- 
fo) 
creased, 


Mr. T. E. Moir: Further, Sir, our normal central expenditure has at* 
last apparently settled down somewhere in the neighbourhood of 130° 
crores or 86 million sterling, as against 80 crores prior to the war—an° 
increase of slightly over 60 per cent. which. as far as I can make out, | 
is rather less really than the corresponding fall in the value of money. 
That we have been able to secure all this in the five years succeeding: 
the war is a fact which I regard as a great tribute to the work so ably 
accomplished by the Honourable the Finance Member, and to measures 
which were in so many respects initiated and guided by his predecessor. 


Now, Sir, turning to the points immediately affecting the Budget, 
it is admitted hy all honest critics that last year the Budeet, if IT can 
help it, had to be balanced and I do not propose to add to the questions, 
which the Honourable the Finance Member already has to answer. 
Some criticisms, as far as IT can make out, cancel each other. We have- 
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the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas urging strongly that it 
is a deficit Budget, but against that the Honourable Member can put 
the opinion of Mr. Shanmukam Chetty that we really have a concealed 
surplus. As regards the methods by which the Budget was balanced, 
discussion has of course largely centred round the salt tax. There is, 
I know, a suggestion that the salt tax in some mysterious way is a 
degrading tax; but if that is so, at any rate paying the salt tax is a 
degradation, which we all share, because we all pay it. In support of 
that view, reference was made to the French Revolution. Now, Sir, 
I am not a deep student of the French Revolution period, but I do 
remember that among the causes which accompanied that disaster, re- 
curring deficits, unbalanced Budgets, financial panics, inadvisable finan- 
cial expedients, inflation, the pretence that revenue charges could pro- 
perly be debited to capital and other measures of that kind, played a 
very considerable part. Perhaps I might further emphasise the import- 
ance to India of sound finance by pointing out that in the same country, 
France, a country that has emerged victorious from the war, doubtful 
finance has had the effect of promoting a financial crisis and is leading 
it into a period of very considerable difficulty. I wonder what would 
happen to this country if the rupee in relation to the £ bore the same 
adverse relation as the franc. There is a further argument against the 
salt tax, that it is a tax on the poor. I admit it and, if we can at some 
future date manage to relieve all the poor in this country from any 
taxation, no one would be more delighted than I would be myself; but 
I notice, if I may give an example from my own Presidency, that when 
we began in educational matters to admit to special concessions what 
we call the depressed classes or the backward classes, almost every other 
class of the community with one accord began to claim that it was 
either depressed or backward; and I think, Sir, that by the time we 
have removed taxation from those who claim to be poor in this country, 
there will be a very small number of taxpayers left. But be that as it 
may, we have to remember that last year when the same argument was 
brought forward, and alternative sources of taxation were suggested 
which would, as far as I understand, have transferred that burden to 
classes which were better off, this Assembly entirely failed to arrive at 
any agreed opinion as to which of these alternatives should be adopted. 
T wonder if under the same circumstances there would be a different 


result this year! 


Then, Sir, there is a further argument that the salt tax is financially 
unsound, which is after all the main consideration with which, in dis- 
cussing the Budget, we are concerned. I cannot help agreeing with 
some of the previous speakers in feeling that there was some mistake in 
the anticipations made last year. I do not suppose my figures will 
agree with anybody else’s figures, and I have no doubt that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member will be equally capable of turning down my 
figures as well as any one else’s; but I can only go on the figures given 
in the Budget statement and the memorandum. Apparently in 1922-23 
there were excess issues of salt—I base my figures on those of the two 
previous years—amounting to about 60 lakhs of maunds. Accepting 
the Honourable the Finance Member’s figure of 495 lakhs of maunds as: 
normal issues, we might have expected a normal issue in 1928-24 of 480) 
lakhs of maunds. It seems to me, therefore, that the departmental esti- 
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mate of 500 lakhs of maunds for the current year must have been 
rather sanguine. It probably ought to have been about 430 lakhs of 
maunds. The amount not issued owing to the expectation of the rate 
being reduced in the Budget for the coming year, as far as I can make 
out, must therefore have been about 50 lakhs of maunds or roughly 
10 per cent. of an ordinary year’s consumption—an amount of course 
which could perfectly easily be met from the stocks which were held 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. It also seems to me 
that on the basis of the Rs. 2 duty, the estimate in the Budget for the 
coming year of 480 lakhs of maunds is somewhat of an under-estimate ; 
but I am not going to quarrel with that, because even if realisations 
exceed expectations it will only give the Finance Member something in 
hand to meet those vicissitudes which have marked the current year’s 
results and which, I am afraid, we cannot reasonably expect to be 
altogether absent from the results of next year. 


Now, Mr. Rangachariar plumed himself on having spotted the win- 
ners in the Budget discussion of last year. He said that this item of 
revenue had been under-estimated, that some other item of revenue had. 
been under-estimated, and so on. Well, in the three-card trick, if 
you are allowed three chances with stationary cards, you are bound to 
spot the lady, and Mr. Rangachariar and others did no more than that, 
because throughout the Budget discussion they simply said this item is 
under-estimated, the other item is under-estimated, every item is under- 
estimated; but I would point out that even with those under-estimates on 
certain items, there were equally over-estimates on vther items, and, if 
it had not been for the salt tax, we would have a deficit Budget of 2 
crores instead of something comparatively negligible, about a third of 
a crore. 

But it is by its indirect effects rather than by calculations of that 
kind that I would estimate the action which was taken last year, to 
balance our Budget, the essential restoration of our credit, the great 
improvement in our ways and means position, the more favourable posi- 
tion of the exchange. Among these indirect benefits I would only 
mention one other; several times in this House the case of the holders 
of our 3} per cent. debt has been brought forward and the Government 
have been asked to look upon it sympathetically. As far as I can make 
out from the figures furnished by the Honourable the Finance Member, 
the value of the holdings of that debt has in the last year increased by 
a sum amounting to something between 14 to 15 crores. I am taking 
merely the 3} per cent. debt, and I think, Sir, that that in itself would 
be sufficient justification for a balanced Budget. 


Now, Sir, I have frequently been involved in discussions on the ques- 
tion of Provincial contributions. But, Sir, if I remember rightly, last 
year you ruled that any detailed discussion on that question would ‘more 
properly take place when the Finance Bill itself was under consideration. 
I do not, therefore, propose to enter in any detail into the case so 
moderately put forward on behalf of the Bombay Government by 
Mr. Bell. But I will draw his attention in anticipation of a further 
debate to certain points which seem to me considerably to vitiate the 
conclusions he desired to have drawn. His province has a population 
of 19} millions, Madras has a population of 411 millions. Accordine to 
the latest figures I have, whereas Bombay is in a position to spend 
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Rs. 5-4 per head of its population on provincial needs, Madras can only 
find Rs. 2-6, and, even if we got back the whole of our 31 crores. we 
should still lag far behind the Bombay Presidency. (A Voice: ‘ What 
harm is there?’’) Mr. Bell quite rightly and legitimately pleaded the 
claims of Bombay in regard to Sanitation and Education. But are we 
in Madras immune from disease? Are the babies in Madras born with 
a working knowledge of the three ‘‘ R’s”’ or are thev already acquainted 
with the principles of practical agriculture? It is not so. But where- 
as Bombay can spend *22 rupees per head of its population on Sanitation 
we in Madras can only spend -14, and whereas Bombav can spend -O4 
rupees on Education, we can only spend °39. But, Sir, leavine aside 
all details, I might put this question to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
to Mr. Bell and to other Bombay Members. Do they think that by 
directing their policy so as to keep Madras out of those improved pros- 
pects which were held out to them when these matters were settled they 
are doing their own cause any good ? 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, I quite appreciate the Honour- 
able Member’s reference to me, but I have still to speak on Provincial 
contributions. I have not spoken about it yet. 


Mr. T. E. Moir: [ am sorry I mentioned a wrong name. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: [ greatly appreciate the honour all the 
same. (A Voice: ‘It was Sir Chimanlal Setalvad.’’) 


Mr. T.E. Moir: I am sorry, Sir, I gave the wrong name. But I 
would ask them whether they are really doing themselves any good. I 
quite admit that there are questions in which Bombay is vitally inter- 
ested, but would it not be better for Bombay to get all the provinces 
placed in'the same position with reference to the Government of India 
and then open up these wider financial issues to which they have referred * 
I am sure that we in Madras would be perfectly prepared to explore the 
future under such conditions, but, as long as their attitude is that 
Madras must suffer in order that they may benefit, we must continue to 
oppose our emphatic negative and refuse to have a settlement torn up 
before it is put into operation . . . 


Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: It is an entire misrepresentation of the 
attitude of Bombay. 


Mr. T. E. Moir: Now, Sir, in this connection, there is another ques- 
tion which I would put to Mr. Shanmukham Chetty and also to 
Mr. Rangachariar if he were here. It is a point which considerably 
increases my apprehensions. We have been told from many corners of 
the House that the remission of the Provincial contributions must be 
deferred till the salt tax is reduced to Rs. 1-4-0. We have had some 
suggestion from at least one corner of the House that we must wait till 
the salt tax is entirely abolished. We have had Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty talk of the cotton excise duty. We hear projects for a Mer- 
cantile Marine and several Honourable Members have urged the claims 
of the steel industry. I would ask those Honourable Members who have 
pressed those claims, are the Madras contributions to wait till all these 
demands are met? (A Vovce: “eYes 2) EE stig, when will they be 
pleased to remove their embargo on this measure of justice to the pro- 
vince from which I come? 
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{ was further, if I may say so, greatly disappointed with the speech 
made by the Honourable Mr. Rangachariar. For fifteen minutes he 
complained of the absence of statistics and information which, so far as 
I can see, was available in various blue books and departmental and 
other annual returns if he had chosen to consult them. He then for 
another fifteen minutes devoted himself to a eulogy of his own capacity 
as a financial tipster, and then in one sentence drove a dagger into the 
back of his own province. We are now waiting to ascertain what the 
views of his own province are on this matter of vital importance. Our 
Madras Budget was introduced only on the 4th, and it has been im- 
possible as yet to focus Madras opinion on this dilemma which has been 
placed before the House, but I do think that a Madras Member who was 
not going to be present in this House when the issue would be further 
fought out, might well have, refrained from a gratuitous, and as it 
seemed to me, wanton attempt to prejudice the case of the province from 
which he came. But, Sir, there is one thing that he, or any one else, 
cannot take away. This question of the Provincial contributions has at 
last become a live issue on the floor of this House. We are no longer 
talking about money which is not there. But I know the risk we run. 
And with reference to possible events, I might adapt the words of the 
poet who has more than once been quoted in this House. With reference 
te the remission of contribution I would say: 


** (ne glimpse of it within the Assembly caught 
Better than at Raisina lost outright.’’ 


Sir, I would in conclusion offer my most hearty congratulations to the 
Honourable the Finance Member on the successful results of his manage- 
ment of the finances of the country during the past 12 months and sin- 
cerely express the hope that no menace either internal or external may 
ir any way retard or spoil the anticipations of the’ coming year which 
he has placed before us, and express my appreciations of a Budget which 
does open out a promise to the Madras Presidency which I sincerely trust 
will yet be fulfilled. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): _ Sir, 
the only part of the Budget that I wish to touch upon is the military 
expenditure. The military expenditure is one of the heads which is not 
votable. Apart from the question of the head being votable or non- 
votable, we are allowed the privilege in this House of expressing our 
views on that part of the Budget. His Excellency the Commander-in- 
‘Chief was good enough to say ‘‘ As your Commander-in-Chief I advise 
the House to do this and that.’’ I welcome that spirit. It is a new 
departure. But I may tell His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiet 
that, while he was pleased to say that he is our Commander-in-Chiet 
unfortunately we have no control over the amount that he spends, or his 
policy and therefore his word is the last word. But, Sir, such advice «s 
we are allowed or we are privileged to give in this Assembly under the 
constitution, and taking that position in this House for the present I 
will offer a few observations. First of all, it is a fact that 63 crores of 
the revenue is allocated for the military expenditure this year. It is 
also a fact that that is a heavy burden on India. I do not think that 
the proposition which the Commander-in-Chief laid down can be dis- 
puted that he must have a force, a military force, strong enough bo 
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defend India and to maintain internal peace and order. I do not think 
that it can be denied that it is a sound proposition for any country to 
adopt. But, Sir, if it stopped there, namely, that 63 crores are absolute- 
ly essential for the purpose of maintaining a defence which is necessary 
for our country, then no doubt the Commander-in-Chief’s words must 
carry the greatest possible weight in this House. But the question 1s 
this. Has this got to be reduced or has it not got to be reduced? And, 
if the former, how? Now, one suggestion was placed before His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief that the total number of what is 
called the British Army being 70,142, a portion of this ought to be done 
‘away with. That was one suggestion. If you do so, you will at once 
reduce the military expenditure by 7 crores or 8 crores as the Honour- 
able Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya suggested. It was suggested by 
some other Honourable Member again that the British troops could be 
dene away with altogether. He asked ‘‘ Why do you want the British 
troops at all? Why not do away with the British troops and, if you 
want, increase the number of the Indian troops?’’ The total strength 
of the Indian Army, as far as I have been able to gather, is 137,056. 
‘That is to say, do away with, if I may use the expression, the white 
troops, increase the number of the Indian troops, and thereby you will 
be able to effect a great saving and yet maintain the necessary strength 
of the combatant forces. That is proposition No. 2. Proposition No. 3 
is one which I will read to this House and is in the words of a great 
authority who now happens to be the Prime Minister of England at the 
present moment. And this is what he says: 


‘* A large part of the Army in India, certainly one-half, is an Imperial Army, 
~which we require for other than purely Indian purposes and its cost therefore should 
-be met from Imperial and not Indian funds.”’ 


Then he says, later on: 


** A self-governing India would no doubt insist upon bearing some definite share 
‘in defence, but like the Dominions it would settle how much it ought to bear. It 
would adjust: the cost to its means and it would decide in what form it was to make 
“its contributions,—perhaps an Indian recruited Army. In any event, the plan by 
which India pays for an Imperial Army stationed there without in any way deter- 
mining its policy, is as bad as it can be. If the existing system of Imperial defence 
is to last, the whole cost of the British Army stationed in India should be borne by 
the Imperial exchequer.’’ 


(A Voice: ‘‘ What is the date of the book? 1920?’’) 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Yes. It is not very old expression of opinion. 
(A Voice: ‘‘That is after the reforms.’’) That 1s proposition No. 3. 
‘Now, I come to proposition No. 4 which I venture to make as my own. 
Sir, the position is this that to-day we have got, as I said, a British Army 
of 70,142, Indian Army 137,000, officers of the British Army 2,092 and 
officers of the Indian Army 2,078. The Commander-in-Chief said that 
it takes 40 years to make a Commander-in-Chief. I have no doubt of 
it. But we want only one Commander-in-Chief. But we have got to 
make many other things which the Commander-in-Chief has got to look 
after. The Commander-in-Chief also said that if you want a Com- 
manding Officer, it takes about 26 years, namely, when he is raised to 
4he rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in charge of a regiment. Now, we do 
not want all of them to be Colonels either. We require one Comman- 
.der-in-Chief and a few Commanding Officers no doubt. But what is the 
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scheme which you have got in front of us? The scheme, Sir, is so 
nebulous, if I may say so, that if the process which you are follow: ing, 
namely, that 10 cadets are to be sent to Sandhurst, and 10 is the number 
reserved, and I will assume that all these ten come out successfully every 
year, the question arises how many centuries will it take to Indianise 
the Army. Of course you do not want 40 years or 26 years to make a 
subaltern. I think His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief wi!) admit 
that we can make a subaltern within two or three years. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : I did not deny it, did I? 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No. But at present, your scheme gives us this. 
We can only get ten a year and that is if they are all sineoastile I will 
take the highest figure favourable to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief that all the ten of them will succeed. How many years will it 
Make for us to make 2,078 officers of the Indian Army? You must divide. 

2,078 by 10. The Honourable Pandit says that the number is much 
larger. The Honourable Pandit is not quite correct. JI am taking the- 
number as 2,078 of the combatant forces. You have got the Indian 
Medical Service. If you take all the officers in the Army including the 
Indian Medical Service and others...... 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Then it is 7,000. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Of course it is 7,000: I am taking 2,078 as the 


number which is required in the fighting forces. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: It is over 4,000. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I am talking of the Indian Army. There are two 
divisions. The other is called the British Army and the officers are 2,092° 
in the British Army. I am now dealing with the Indian Army alone. 
I am for the moment talking of the Indian Army alone. I have got to 
get 2,000 officers roughly, and if I am going to eet ten men every year, 
how many years will it take me to get these 25 000 officers? (Voices : “ 200: 
years; never.’’) I am much obliged to the Honourable Members who 
slightly differ in their aathematicn in totalling up and I do not blame 
them. Certainly it is such a long long time that it will shock anybody... 


Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chitoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): If every set of 10 people got every year be: 
immortal it will take 200 years. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I ask the Commander-in-Chief, is that the only 
method, is that the procedure to which we are to be committed, and 
nothing more? He says, ‘‘we have got a College at Dehra Dun.” 
Well, I welcome it. I may venture to differ from the Honourable Mem- 
ber who spoke before me, but I welcome it. JI am never against any 
educational institution that is started in India. The more the better. 
It is no doubt that it will be the one source from which these ten recruits 
will be drawn. Now, Sir, how are these recruits drawn? There is no 
doubt, if I may say so host respectfully to His Excellency the Com- 

mander-in- -Chief, that you are drawing these recruits by selection and 
your Selection Board is “guided by the family history of the boys who are 
selected. You may say that at present, as you have made a beginning, 
you thought that that was perhaps the best possible course to adopt. But 
it is open to many objections, and I do not wish to say anything more: 
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than to remark that it is a system which is not lkely to get you the very 
best recruits that you want. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : I am quite prepared to admit 
what the Honourable Member has said with regard to getting recruits. 
Has he any other alternative to suggest, because, if so, at shall be very 
erateful for it. ; 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: ‘The alternative that I have to suggest to Your: 
Excellency is this, that you should have an Indian Marmber sitting by 
your side on that Tans with a sufficient amount of money at See dis- 
posal to make the Indian Army a national army as soon as possible. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : May I say that I should wel- 
come the Honourable Member if he will come here? 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am so glad that we agree, but unfortunately the 
Government of India Act does not provide for it, but I hope that it will 
not be very long before the Government of India Act will provide for it. 
I shall proceed” with my argument further. I further concede at once 
that, even if we are to eet Indian officers in the place of Hnglish 
officers in the Indian Army, I am open to this criticism, ‘* how will you 

‘reduce your military expenditure ? fr .OTecourse) 7 cannot, because I 
shall have to pay the Indian officers probably the same amount that I 
have to pay to the English officers. (Voices: ‘* No, no. Much less.’’): 
There is no distinction when an officer is holding the King’s Commission 
unless this Legislature, when it gets power, decides to decrease or re- 
duce the pay of the officers holding King’s Commissions. That is a 
different matter. I am now arguing on the footing of the pay which 
you will have to give to the Indian officers holding King’s Commission. 

Our problem, therefore: cannot be solved by merely making this Army 
into an Army which wall be officered purely by Indians. I am now dealing 
with the Indian Army. Then you will ask me, ‘‘ how are you going to 
reduce the military expenditure?’’ My answer is that you will never 

be able to do it so long as you do not put the Indian Army on the same 
footing as the Dominion Armies. It is the system that must change.. 
So long as this system remains, unless you deport the white troops in 
toto, or unless you make it half, or unless you make the Imperial Ex- 
chequer pay a contribution on the ground that these troops are required 
for Imperial purposes and not for Indian purposes purely, unless you 
get any one of these three courses, the problem will remain just the 
same as far as the military expenditure is concerned. But this cannot: 
come about unless you get the system changed and follow the system of 
the Dominion armies. It will be impossible for you otherwise to tackle 
this question properly. Now, on that point, what do we find? We 
have attempted to make some sort of a beginning in the shape of the 
Territorial Force. The Territorial Force was started, as it is put in 
Mr. Burdon’s book to whom I am thankful for giving me a copy, because 
it is a most valuable book inasmuch as it gives us really a good deal of 
information which otherwise it would have been difficult to get in one 
place—this is what it says, that the Territorial Force was constituted — 
under an Act which was passed in 1920. After saying that it is pri- 
marily the outcome of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, it goes on 


to say: 


‘¢ Self-government cannot be a complete reality without the capacity for self- 
defence, and when the first phase of representative institutions was established the : 
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political leaders of India naturally claimed that the Indians should be given wider 

opportunities of training themselves to defend their own country. The Territorial 

Force is, in fact, one of the several aspects of the Indianisation of the military 

services which has been previously mentioned as an important feature of the present 

day history of the army in India. The Force is intended to cater amongst other 

things for the military aspirations of the people of India to whom military service 
bd 


” 


has not hitherto been a hereditary profession. It is intended .. . 


—this is the passage to which I wish to draw the attention of the House 
in particular— 

‘“ at the same time to be a second line to, and a source of reinforcement for, the 
regular Indian Army.’’ ; 

Now, Sir, that is what we want. What have you done about the Terri- 
torial Force? The limit is 20,000. What progress have you made? If 
{ may here again say so, you started this in 1920. We have been at it 
for four years—nearly three years. .... . 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : ‘Two years. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: But what have we done? Very poor progress 
indeed, and why limit it to 20,000? I say here, if you will go on side 
by side with Territorial Force in right earnest and provide us not with 
ten cadets a year—for we want a great many more—if you will go on 
side by side earnestly as our Commander-in-Chief and push on with the 
Territorial Force not limited to 20,000 but on the Dominion lines and if 
necessary, even if we have to resort to compulsory training do it, but 
not a training such as is given for two months, or three months, but a 
real proper training, a training which will enable those men to stand 
by the side of the Regular Army as a real reserve force—that is what 
‘we want. I say, Sir, that is far from being done. It is wholly unsatis- 
factory, and, unless His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief comes into 
this House with a proper scheme which will convince us of a real begin- 
ning, not a nebulous beginning, not merely a sort of (A Voice: ‘‘ Eye 
wash ’’) just eye wash, but a real thing, then I shall welcome it. 


Mr. R. D. Bell : Eye wash is a very good thing for sore eyes. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: But what happens when you have got no eyes? 
There are some who have got no eyes and will not see. Are you going 
to trifle with this House by saying that you have done a wonderful thing 
when you will take 200 years and more to get Indian officers for the 
Indian army? You are trifling with the House. I can only say none 
are so blind as those who will not see. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : I really want to remind the 
Honourable Member that his basis of calculation of the 200 years is a 
false one, because he takes the number of ten which is the basis of 
that calculation as a permanent figure for all time. Now, I told this 
House in my speech yesterday that I contemplated an increase and I 
was very anxious that this number should be increased and that I was 
enlarging the Dehra Dun College for that purpose. Therefore, T object 
to the Honourable Member stating 200 years as a solid figure. . 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I welcome it. I was only saying that that is what» 
we have got at the present moment. I also invite His Excellency to 
‘come forward with a definite scheme,—I have no doubt that His Excel- 
lency has got every sympathy with what I am saying—we want before 
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us a definite scheme which will enable us really frankly and honestly 
to tell you that we think you are really making a substantial beginning. 
I shall await its announcement. Sir, I do not wish to occupy the time 
of this House any longer: I hope that the result of this debate will 
soon put our Commander-in-Chief in motion and before long we shall 
have a real, substantial proposal which will convince us that we are 
making a real substantial progress in the direction both of officering the 
Indian Army and of making the Army a national army. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, this debate has been, I am 
‘sure, a very interesting one for His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
- From my point of view it has been a disappointing one. We have had 
27 speakers and I think not more than three of them have discussed 
the central problem of this year’s Budget. I do not complain of 
this occasion being used for the purpose for which it is intended, 
for a general review of the financial position and for the raising of 
general questions, and in particular for the discussion of military 
questions or questions of military finance. It is natural that the oppor- 
tunity should be taken and in so far as the discussion turned on military 
subjects [ am sure it has been an enlightening one. But I am disap- 
pointed that the central problem of the Budget has not been discussed. 
I have heard some whispers of complaint during the last month that this 
House has no power and no responsibility. It has demanded an in- 
crease in its power and its responsibility. In the Budget that was 
placed before this House last Friday the responsibility is definitely put 
before this House of coming to a decision 
as to the proper use of the surplus of 
‘336 lakhs, which appears in the Budget estimates for the year. The 
Government made their recommendation on the subject. They ex- 
pressed arguments on this side and on that and they made a recom- 
mendation that the surplus should be divided between two claimants. 
I do not think that more than one speaker has suggested an alternative 
method of arriving at the result desired. That was Mr. Chetty. 
Nearly everybody said that either he cannot or would not (I was not 
‘quite sure which) vote for anything higher than Rs. 1-4-0 for salt 
A good many speakers have mentioned the question of the Provincial 
‘contributions but no one, unless it be the Honourable Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, has made a suggestion for an alternative form of 
taxation. In the course of an hour’s speech he treated this 
House to that eloquent flow of incorrect statements to which 
we are becoming accustomed. I do not propose to follow him in 
many of his statements. Their average value may be judged by his 
statement that the Japanese workmen in the cotton mill industry 
work 20 hours a day. I am told that the maximum is something 
beween 10 and 11 hours. He only doubled the figure. He suggested, 
however, an alternative tax, an increase by 4 per cent. of the duties 
on cotton imports. I do not know whether he did it for the purpose of 
relieving the charge on the very poor. I have not been able fully 
to work out the figures in time. But I estimate that it would bring 
us in about the same total amount, as far as I can make out, as the 
difference between Rs. 1-4-0 and Rs. 2. I think it would cost about six 
times as much to the average village Indian. If he took to khaddar the 
results would be the same; the only difference would be that, instead 
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of the exchequer getting the money, the Bombay mill owners will get it. 
I do not wish to say much more about military expenditure than has 
already been said. However, I do want to quote a few figures. They 
have been remarkable by their absence. We have had statements that 
the proportion of military expenditure to the total expenditure of the 
Government of India is something from 80 per cent. down to, I think, 
32, which is the lowest that has been given. We had a very interesting 
speech from Mr. Jamnadas Mehta who has not been able to be present 
here to-day. He has sent me a letter very courteously apologising 
for his absence because he has been called away. The House will 
remember that he made a little bit of a mistake about the source of 
our opium revenue. I could not help feeling, as I listened to his 
picture of what he would do if he were Finance Minister, that I was 
having an opium dream. He first of all added something like 20 crores. 
to our military expenditure, saying that it was concealed military 
expenditure. As far as I could understand it was chiefly interest on 
war debt, which can no doubt legitimately to some extent be regarded 
as having some connection at any rate with military expenditure. He 
then proceeded to state that, if he were Finance Member, he would 
abolish most of our revenue, he would reduce the Provincial contri- 
butions to nil: he would make a present of an unstated sum to Bombay 
in addition; and he would reduce military expenditure to 30 crores. 
Well, he presumably included 20 crores for interest and 9 crores for 
pensions, so he was left with one crore with which to defend the North- 
West Frontier. He made a great point of the military expenditure 
being 82 per cent. of our total expenditure. As far as I could make out, 
when he is Finance Minister, it will be something like 100 per cent. 
of our total expenditure and more than 100 per cent. of our revenue. 
What are the facts? The best estimate that I have been able 
to make in the time is that, taking our Central Government 
expenditure less the military receipts and the Provincial Government’s 
expenditure together, the expenditure on government in India at the 
moment is 211 crores. That excludes the working expenses of com- 
mercial services. If you add those, the total becomes 277 crores. This 
year’s estimates for military expenditure amounts to 60 crores and 
25 lakhs which is 28} per cent. of 211 crores and 213 per cent. of 
the larger figure including commercial expenditure. Other speakers 
spoke about our ever growing military expenditure. Dr. Gour with 
his usual eloquence was lyrical on the subject. What are the facts? 
The original estimates—I will take them first—for 1921-22 were 66 
crores and 82 lakhs, for 1922-23, 67 crores and 75 lakhs, for 1923-24, 
62 crores and for 1924-25, 60 crores and 25 lakhs, the 25 lakhs being 
the addition made in order to pay customs duty. | 


Dr. H. S. Gour : Will the Honourable Member read the figures for 
1913-14? ; 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I should be delighted to read the 
figures from 1757 onwards, if I had them, but I have not got them and 
what the figures for 1913-14 have to do with the auestion I do not 
quite see. Prices have very nearly doubled since. We have had the 
great war. Dr. Gour forgot it and various other causes have inter- 
fered completely with comparison. The actual expenditure was 87 crores: 
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im 1920-21, 70 crores in 1921-22, 65 crores in 1922-23 and is estimated 
at 59 crores and 74 lakhs in 1923-24. 


If my income “‘ ever grew ”’ in 
that sort of form I should feel poor. I do not propose to dwell any 
further on the military expenditure except to make one complaint. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said that only one Member 
of this House had been to see the military college at Dehra Dun. I 
went last year and I think he forgot that because I cannot think I am the 
only Member. I went there because I agree with what is the view of 
this House generally, that this problem of Indianising the Army is 
at the root of most of the problems we are discussing, and a very 
interesting visit it was. I should like to say one word as regards the 
- statement that the recruits are drawn from one particular class. The 
head of the college there was talking to me and he gave me very 
interesting details of the different sources from which the recruits were 
drawn. Quite a large number are not the sons of aristocrats or even 
Dr. Gour’s friends, the middle class, if I may put it that way, but 
they are the sons of people who are Viceroy’s commissioned officers 
in the present army. I think they also should be called middle class 
but I exclude them from what Dr. Gour apparently regarded as middle 
class. [I have one thing more to say about military expenditure. I said in 
the House in my Budget speech that I looked for progressive reduction 
in our military expenditure. Our military expenditure is high and 
it can and will be reduced, but it can only be done gradually. I was 
very much interested to see that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, im his 
hour’s speech, did not complain that we had not carried out the Re- 
trenchment Committee’s proposals in regard to military expenditure. 
We have carried them out, and we have done a little better. When we are 
told that military expenditure is an unduly high proportion of the 
expenditure of India, I think that we should really candidly listen 
to what Mr. Pilcher (I think it was) said, that the reason why it forms 
such a high proportion of India’s expenditure is that the expenditure 
on other purposes is rather strikingly low. (Dr. H.S. Gour: “‘ Is it?”) 
That is not the sort of statement that a Finance Member is expected to 
make. I am aware of the boldness of a Finance Member making that 
‘statement, but I do so because I believe it to be true. There is an 
English proverb about being “‘ penny wise, and pound foolish.” I am 
told that the Bengali version is that ‘‘ the miser goes to bed early 
in order to save candles, and has a large family.’’ It is my belief, 
Sir, that the way to improve India’s national income per head, the 
way to increase India’s prosperity, is by more expenditure properly spent. 
IT am not an advocate of its all being done by Government, but some 
of it must be done by Government, and it is in that direction I believe 
that India should look for the increasing prosperity which is the aim 
of all those who are working for her. And I would add that the 
creation during the last few years of popularly elected representative 
‘Assemblies and Councils in the Central and in the Provincial Governments 
gives the right opportunity for making a new attempt to achieve some- 
thing in that direction. If the Government are to spend money on 
beneficial services, they must have the support of the representatives 
of the people in doing so, and that, Sir, is one of the thing's which the 
Reforms Act of 1919 has brought within India’s reach. Now the relevancy 
af what I have been saving to what J call the central problem before 
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the House to-day in regard to the Budget and the Finance Bill will, 
I think, be obvious to every oné. I say it in all sincerity and in all 
earnestness. The reason why the Government of India recommend a 
two-rupee per maund salt tax is because they believe that at the 
present time, and for some years to come, the rate of Rs. 1-4 for salt 
is a luxury in which India ought not to indulge, not because 1t 1s 
pleasant to collect higher taxation. One does not collect higher taxa- 
tion for its own sake,—but because the use which can be made of the 
proceeds will be an investment for India, an investment in education 
and sanitation and improved services, and at the same time in 
an improvement of the working of the reformed Councils through- 
out the Provinces, which will bring considerable dividends in 
the future. A Finance Member thirty years hence will be 
collecting a considerably larger revenue, if the generation 
that is now beginning to grow up is better educated, better 
housed and receives better sanitation. Therefore I say it in all 
sincerity. I am not making a political speech. What I am saying 
is not being said merely for the sake of winning votes. It is being 
said because I believe it. That is the choice before this House. This 
House has the choice this year of a Rs. 1-4 salt tax and no relief 
for Provincial contributions, and though it is not absolutely certain, 
it is probable that, if it makes that choice, there will be no relief 
of Provincial contributions next year. The services of which I have 
been speaking will continue to be starved and we shall continue to be in 
some considerable doubt at headquarters as to the possibility of balancing 
our Budget a year hence on the basis of salt at Rs. 1-4. "With salt at 
Rs. 2 we have no such reason for doubt in the Central Budget, and we 
have made a beginning of relief to the Provinces. I said with perfect 
sincerity in my Budget speech that I do not desire to appeal to Pro- 
vincial particularism. I do not. I have seen it stated in some irres- 
ponsible quarters, not in this House, that I have made a special bid 
to particular Provinces. I had nothing to do with the order in which 
the first relief in Provincial contributions was made. That is laid 
down by the Devolution Rules and that it goes to the particular Pro- 
vinces named has nothing to do with any choice that the Government 
make now. It is laid down in the Devolution Rules, and I believe 
that a beginning of a reduction’on the lines there laid down will be- 
of enormous benefit to this country, not merely because it gives a little 
extra money to one Province or another, but because it will change 
the atmosphere of inter-provincial friction and hostility, and hostility 
between the Provinces and the Central Government. A point has been 
made quite frequently that the Meston Award was not a satisfactory 
one. Bombay feels it in particular, Bengal has voiced it. Now a 
a little looseness of phraseology is sometimes employed in speaking 
of the Meston Award. I have been guilty of it myself. The Meston 
Award, strictly speaking, is the award giving certain sources of taxation 
to the Provinces and certain other sources of taxation to the Central 
Government. The Provincial contributions are a temporary accretion 
on that award, intended to be purely temporary. and we do not reach 
the basis laid down by the Meston Award until those Provincial contri- 
butions have been paid off. One speaker to-day recommended Bombay ~ 
to cast her bread upon the waters. I think that was very sound advice. 
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Every one who has studied the question must realise that the Meston 
Award, drawn up at the time it. was drawn’ up and in the circumstances 
in which it was drawn up, could not satisfy everybody and was not likely 
to be absclutely equitable as between all the diffrent interests in- 
volved. I recognise as strongly as any one else that it has placed 
a Province such as Bombay or a Province such as Bengal in rather 
peculiar difficulty in so far as it gives them no elasticity. It is tHe 
want of elasticity that is | think the most difficult thing in the present. 
arrangement resulting from the Meston Award. One of the speakers— 
Mr, Bell, I think—said that he did not raise the question primarily 
from the point of view of getting more money for Bombay, of getting 
a larger share for Bombay. If we could come to a general understanding 
that the re-opening of that question was not for the purpose of getting 
more money for one Province away from another, but for the purpose 
of improving the elasticity of the revenues both of the Provinces and 
of the Government of India, then I think that the objections to re- 
- opening the Award would be to a large extent removed. But it is 
quite impossible in my judgment to contemplate re-opening that Award 
until you have at any rate made a beginning with reduction of the 
Provincial contributions. Bengal has a special case in this matter. 
As far as I can understand Mr. Lindsay’s argument, it was that this 
year our surplus on the basis that I gave is not 336 lakhs but 399 
lakhs, namely, 336 plus 63 the Bengal contribution, and that what 
we ought to do after reducing the salt duty to Rs. 2 is to give away the 
remainder which would then amount to 216 or 217 lakhs to the Pro- 
vinces in the order—-63 to Bengal, 80 to Madras, and so on. Well, 
that is a question that will have to come up for discussion next year. 
We cannot obviously at the present moment I think decide what is to 
be the future of Bengal’s contribution; but I will say this, that if 
the House, in accordance with what I have gathered hitherto to be 
the sentiment of a considerable number of those who have spoken, 
decides this year that there is not t» be any reduction of the Provincial 
contributions, the claims of Bengal to a reduction next year will ob- 
viously not be the strongest. 


Sir, it has been the habit I understand in past years for the Finance 
Member in replying on this Debate to take up as far as he can one 
by one the points raised by the speakers who have preceded him. We 
have had 27 speakers—I am the twenty-eighth—and in view of the hour 
of the day at which we have arrived I hope that I shall be excused 
from an attempt to deal exhaustivelv with all the points which have 
been raised. My Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar com- 
plained that my Budget speech was not something in the nature of 
my friend Professor Rushbrook-Williams’ ‘‘ Moral and Material Progress 
Report.”’ Tf my reply followed the same lines we might get away in time 
for breakfast to-morrow. Mr. Rangachariar asked for some figures show- 
ing the progress of our income-tax and the number of assessees. I have 
some here. I think perhaps in view of the number of the figures con- 
tained here, it would be best if I made arrangements to have them 
laid on the table. I think laying them on the table will be the easiest 
wav of answering the questions raised. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas raised some questions about the extent 
fo which we had put into force the Retrenchment Committee’s proposals 
under the head ‘“‘ Civil Expenditure.’’ As regards the year 1923-24— 
the year that is now closing—the figures are as follows. At the time 
when the Budget was introduced we stated that we hoped to be able to 
effect a total reduction of 710 lakhs. The total recommendations of the 
Inchcape Committee amount to 905 lakhs in a full year. When we cireu- 
lated a report in July as to the rate at which we were effecting reductions, 
we stated that for the year 1923-24 we hoped to make a total reduction of 
757 lakhs. In the statement that was laid on the table on the. Ist 
February, the figure was given as 721 lakhs, but that figure should 
really be 791 lakhs because 70 lakhs in the case of the Post 
‘Office, which had been transferred to the Post Office for charges 
for pensions and so on in connection with the commercialisa- 
tion of the Post Office accounts, have been included in _ the 
Post Office on this occasion and were not before, as they are 
merely a transfer from one vote to another. If that is allowed for, 
the true figure is 791 lakhs out of a total of 905. For 1924-25 I 
have not been able to obtain the exact figures but I am endeavouring 
to have distributed in time for the Demands for Grants a statement which 
will give the information desired. One point made by several speakers 
was in the nature of what is called on the Stock Exchange “‘ jobbing 
backwards.’’ Mr. Rangachariar said that he had told us that we had 
overestimated our expenditure. He also told us at the time, though he 
did not remind us of the fact when he spoke—he also told us that we 
-were considerably underestimating our income. As I told the House 
a year ago, I had been as optimistic as I possibly could in framing our 
revenue estimate. The actual results prove that I was unduly opti- 
mistic, so that in that matter Mr. Rangachariar was a very false 
prophet. It is true that under the head of expenditure where we 
chave the power where something was within our control, we have 
succeeded in making a very material reduction on the estimate of 
expenditure which we put forward at the time of the Budget. But 
-as I stated in the Budget speech, unfortunately our estimates of revenue 
were optimistic or sanguine to an even greater extent, so that the small 
surplus which appeared on paper in the ordinary Budget as introduced 
had been converted into a small deficit on the revised figures, though, 
-as I said, I am not without hope that the actual figures, when they are 
known a few months hence, will prove that there is no deficit at all 
on the ordinary figures. 

Then we are accused of having kept the House in ignorance of the 
windfall. I think the word ‘‘ windfall ’’ has been misunderstood. I 
-am told the dictionary definition of a windfall is something, such as 
an apple or fruit, which is found on the ground blown down bv the 
wind. The windfall, Sir, was on the tree a year ago. (Dr. H. S. Gour: 
““Tt is not just there even now?’’) Neither the Government of India 
nor anyone else had any knowledge that this money or any large part 
of it would eventually be found to belong to India. Even as it is 
to-day, there are, as I have already said, some counter-claims and we 
are not quite certain about the whole of it. That is one answer; the 
windfall was not a windfall at that time; it was an unripe apple 
‘onatree. (Dr. H.S. Gour: ‘* It is on the tree still.’’) 
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The second answer is this. As I stated in my Budget speech, an 
extraordinary item of revenue of this sort ought not to be used to meet 
ordinary recurrent expenditure. We should not have balanced our 
budget by ordinary revenue against ordinary expenditure if we had 
included in it the sum now represented by the windfall even if we had 
known about it. 


The same critics have waxed eloquent about their own wisdom in 
telling us that salt ought not to be increased to Rs. 2-8. They were 
answered rather effectively as regards one part of their argument by 
a speaker on this side of the House who denied in toto their claim that 
the accidents which occurred to some of them at the polls would have 
been less if it had not been for the increase in the salt tax. I should 
hke to go further. If those who were in the House a year ago and 
were by their own confession willing to agree that on financial and 
economic grounds alone an increase in the salt tax was a most desirable 
way of covering the deficit, if they had had the courage of their 
“convictions and had voted for it, I am not sure that their courage might 

not have stood them in good stead. The fact that the House did not 
vote for Rs. 2-8 and it was left for the Government of India to secure 
a balanced budget by its own merit alone is one of the most important 
explanations of the fact that the yield of the salt tax for the year did 
not come up to expectations. I discussed very carefully at the time— 
the end of March last year—whether it was desirable in view of the 
special circumstances of the time to modify our estimate of the yield. 
It was quite obvious that, if a large body of opinion in this Assembly 
was proclaiming to the world that they did not mean to continue the 
tax at Rs. 2-8 next year, the dealers would take care that they paid 
Rs. 2-8 on as small an amount of salt as possible. I have been chal- 
lenged with quotations from the economists about the law of diminish- 
ing returns as to my statement that the dealers’ failure or refusal to draw 
salt that they did not absolutely require was a cause of the reduction in 
the figures. My answer is that the dealers themselves say so and surely 
they know best.’ It is after all only human nature. The suggestion 
that other causes have been important factors in reducing the total is 
made without any kind of appeal to evidence as against my own state- 
ment on the evidence of the dealers, that, being human beings, they 
have been trying to do the best for themselves. However, I do noi 
rant to spend more time on jobbing baekwards. 


I have already covered, I think, the most important subjects that 
were raised by the speakers who have preceded me in this debate, I 
will not attempt on this occasion to deal with the proposal for a re- 
duction in the cotton excise. I understand there is to be a debate on 
that subject the week after next and that will be an opportunity for 
further discussion. At the moment it must be obvious even to the 
most ardent advocates of the reduction that we are not in a position 
to make any reduction this year. 


There is one subject, however, on which I feel, I must say a few 
words. I must defend an absent potentate who has been - grievously 
abused by one or two of my friends. ‘Phe Secretary of State has been 
accused of slapping the Government of India in the face and stabbing 
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it in the back and one or two other picturesque metaphors have been 
applied to what he said. Now, it is really extraordinary, I think, that 
any such notions should have been read into the speech of the Secretary 
of State. He was obviously explaining to the House of Lords the reasons 
for what he described as the general feeling of mistrust in India and 
among the reasons he mentioned the salt tax and certification. He 
stated that he had been brought up to regard the French Revolution as 
having been brought about by the imposition of the gabelle or salt tax, 
and he said ‘‘ I think most of us have had it ingrained in our bones 
to regard a salt tax as a peculiarly iniquitous and horrible form of 
taxation.’’ Now, though possibly the Secretary of State has not studied 
the French Revolution with the same vigour as Mr. Pilcher, I feel 
sure that he is a good enough historian not to believe that the salt 
tax had very much to do with the French Revolution. He did not 
think it necessary to say so, because it obviously appeared from the 
context of what he was saying that he himself did not share that view. 


Mr, G. Pilcher : On a point of explanation, Sir. The Secretary of 
State himself said ‘‘ I was brought up to regard the French Revolution 
as having been brought about by the imposition of the salt tax or 
gabelle.’’ There is no indication whatever in Lord Olivier’s statement 
that he has since had reason to change his mind. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member has 
read it in exactly the opposite sense to the sense in which I read it. 
Most of us were brought up to believe all sorts of foolish things. I 
believe that a large number of people in India are brought up to believe 
that the salt tax is a bad thing. As was well pointed out by another 
speaker, modern scientific history has proved that among the economic 
causes which were connected with the bringing about of the French 
Revolution perhaps the most important was the failure to impose sufficient 
taxation in order to meet the expenditure which the Royal Government of 
France was incurring. Now it was very unfair that the Secretary of State 
should be accused in this House of stabbing the Government of India ~ 
in the back without an opportunity of defence being put up on his 
behalf; but I am happy to be able to say that, realising that these 
things were being said in regard to this subject, the Government of 
India made a special inquiry of the Secretary of State as to what his 
intention really was in that matter; and I am authorised to say that 
the view which the Secretary of State was expressing in that speech 
was the view which I have just now been putting forward, namely, that 
he had been brought up to regard a salt tax in the light that he was 
suggesting, but he was not for a moment saying that the salt tax 
was a bad thing in India or ought not to be imposed at the present 
time. He mentioned it among the causes which he gave in explaining 
what he regarded as the distrust felt in India in regard to the Gov- 
ernment and its intentions. I am authorised to say that not only does 
he recognise the inevitability of the tax in existing conditions, as shown 
hy his approval of our Budget proposals, but that he also holds 
that at present there is no less onerous alternative means of raising 
equivalent revenue. I hope, therefore, that those who have been criti- 
cising the action of the Secretary of State will be convinced that that 
criticism is due to a misunderstanding 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Tirhut Division: Non-Muhammadan): Has 
the Honourable Member received a cable from the Secretary of State? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That isso, Sir. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh Will the Honourable Member kindly read 
the whole of it if he has no objection? : 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have just been reading the 
material portion of it. 

Mr. A. Rangaswamy lyangar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Oh! it is in Reuters. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I gather that an interview has 
also been given to one or two journalists on the same lines. 


Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Will 
the Honourable Member kindly lay on the table the cable that the 
Government of India sent to the Secretary of State so that we may 
understand his reply. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : 1 do not propose to lay any cable 
on the table. 


I think, Sir, that I have now covered all the points that it is neces- 
sary for me to deal: with. 


Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar: In paragraph 12 of your speech you 
stated that the traders were overstocking salt during January and Febru- 
ary 1923 in anticipation of the enhancement of the duty, and, in the hope 
of profiting before a reduction in duty in 1924-25, they were trying 
to reduce their stocks. Sir, on the 29th February you kept s in sus- 
pense till 6 o’clock without telling us whether the salt tax would be 
reduced at all and, if so, whether to Rs. 2 or to Rs. 1-4-0. May I 
know, Sir, how the traders come to know of these before the Budget 
proposals are out? | 

: The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A little bird used to tell me 

things when I was a boy. The traders did not know it, but they may 

| have made a pretty good guess. I have seen things stated in the news- 

| papers as to the intentions of a large number of Members of the Assembly 
which would have led me, if I had been a salt trader, to suppose 
that there was a slight possibility of a reduction of the rate. 


Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar: One more point, Sir. You _ have 
stated that 495 lakhs of maunds will be the normal consumption. May I 
know how that average has been made up? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is an average taken from 
the statistics of the last fifteen years, and it reminds me of a point with 
reference to some things that Mr. Pilcher said. He was under the mis- 
apprehension that 495 lakhs of maunds includes salt imported from 
abroad. So his statement in regard to the quantity of salt consumed and 
the burden of the salt tax on the country was overstated throughout by 
something like a fifth owing to that quite natural mistake in understand- 
ing the intention of the figure. 

Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar : One other question, Sir. In the same 
paragraph you have stated that the actual issues for 1923-24 are ex- 


pected to amount to about 380 lakhs of maunds. That was your esti- 
{ 9 > 
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mate. If you had calculated the total revenue on that at Rs. 2-8-0, 
would it not have given 94 crores instead of 82 crores? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The full explanation of our salt 
figures is given in the Explanatory Memorandum. I think the Honour- 
able Member has left out of account the question of credit sales. 


Sir, I want to go back for a moment, if I may, to the general point. 
The House has before it the Budget for 1924-25. It has before it the 
choice of at least two alternatives. The House has with some appear- 
ance of unanimity said hitherto that it would vote for the tax at 
Rs. 1-4-0, not because any one whom I have heard speak suggests that 
the burden of a higher tax would be even a heavy one for anybody, 
but on political grounds, on grounds of sentiment and on historical 
grounds, and also because of the Government action last year and the 
year before, and because to vote for the higher tax would mean to vote 
for something which would please the Government. Now, I do appeal 
to this House to consider this matter from a national point of view. 
If we are going to develop the patrimony of India, we in this Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils need money for the purpose. Something 
can eventually be found by retrenchment of military expenditure ; some- 
thing can be found gradually by an increased yield from our existing 
sources of revenue. But in the meanwhile all the services which exist 
for the purpose of the development of India will be starved if we approach 
this subject from any other standpoint than-from the standpoint of 
the financial and economic interests of India as a whole. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 8th March, 1924. 


10th. March 1924. 
THE BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS. 


SECOND STAGE. 
Expenditure from Revenue. 
Dremanp No. 1—Cvustoms. 


Mr. President : The Assembly will now proceed to the consideration 
of the Demands for Grants. 


The question is: 


_ «That a sum not exceeding Rs. 73,17,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 3lst day of March, 1925, in respect of ‘ Customs.’ ”’ 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Iinance Member): Sir, since 
the Demands for Grants were in print, we have discovered that we can 
reduce this grant by Rs. 1,33,000 owing to a decision arrived at by 
the Standing Finance Committee on the 24th of February. I should 
like, therefore, if I may, to ask that the motion might be that a sum 
not exceeding Rs, 71,84,000 be granted instead of Rs. 73,17,000. 


. 
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Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): I move for the adjournment of the debate for three days to 
enable this House to receive the promised despatch from the Secretary 
of State on the important question which we have raised this morning 
and upon which the Honourable the Home Member has promised an 
early reply. I would, therefore, ask,-Sir, that this House do stand 
adjourned for the consideration of this Budget three days hence. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: (Home Member): Before the 
Honourable Member’s motion is considered, may I make my own position 
in the matter clear? The Honourable Member refers to a promised 
despatch; he states also that I have promised an early reply. But the 
actual fact is that I have asked the Secretary of State for information, 
and have communicated to the House the information so far received 
from him; I have also promised to ask him for any further information 
at such time as he is able to give it. JI cannot undertake that that 
will be at an early date, for it depends on him and not on us, and J 


certainly do not believe that we could receive any further information 


within three days. 


Mr. President : The motion being one of dilatory character, it is for 
the Chair to accept it or not. As the Honourable Member will have 
an opportunity of discussing the policy of the Government of India 
on the motion that the Finance Bill be now considered, I think I had 
better suggest to him not to move the motion to-day. Refusal to allow 
the motion to-day, does not mean that the opportunity for considering 
that matter will not arise, and therefore I do not propose to accept the 
Honourable Member’s motion. 


Mr. President : The question is: 


‘‘ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 71,84,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charge which will come in course of payment during the 


year ending the 31st day of March, 1925, in respect of ‘ Customs.’ ”’ 


Ruling as to the order in which motions should be considered. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Will vou allow me, Sir, to ask 
as a point of order, where we stand with regard to some of the motions 
which I see on the paper before us? We have various motions for re- 
duction, by Rs. 100, by Rs. 12 lakhs, and the like, but we also have 
a motion ‘‘ that the demand under this head . . . be omitted,’’ and 
I see that motion repeated in respect of various other Demands. If I am 
correct that motion is a direct negative, but my immediate point 1s to 
ask for your ruling on the order in which these motions will be taken, 
If a motion for reduction by Rs. 100 is accepted, then, it will not, I 
understand, be possible to put the motion that the head be omitted. 
Some difficulty arises in our minds as to the method of allowing the 
Honourable Member who has put that motion, and who no doubt is 
somewhat anxious to press it, an opportunity of doing so. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces. Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, the point of order raised by my Honourable friend 
would, I think, be sufficiently answered by the terms of paragraph 131 
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of the Legislative Assembly Manual of Business and Procedure, which 
reproduces Rule 48. That paragraph runs as follows: 

‘“No motion for appropriation can be made, except on the recommendation of 
the Governor General communicated to the Assembly. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage.’’ 


—this stage being the stage of voting on Demands for Grants— 


‘to omit or reduce any grant, but not to increase or alter the destination of a 
grant.”’ 


I submit that my motion is a motion to omit the grant and it comes 
quite clearly within sub-clause (2) of clause 131 of this Manual. As 
for the difficulty as regards the reduction of the grant by Rs. 100 pre- 
ceding my motion for the omission of the whole grant, that, I submit, 
is a question for you. It is for you, Sir, to arrange the order in which 
these various amendments shall be put to the House. If my motion 
was in time and proper, my right to move it cannot be affected simply 
because the printer has chosen to print it as No. 2 and not as No. 1. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I was not questioning the 
right. JI was only asking how it can be done? 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : That is a matter which I leave in the hands of 
the Chair. 


Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): ‘The 
reason why we gave notice of this and similar amendments is this. 


Under Standing Order 72 it is provided that : 


‘‘ Tf notice of a motion to omit or reduce any grant has not been given two clear 
days before the day on which the demand is to be considered, any Member may 
object to the moving of the motion, and such objection shall prevail, unless the 
President, in the exercise of his power to suspend this Standing Order, allows the 
motion to be made.’’ 


We thought that, if we did not give the notice of a motion to omit 
any grant, it may be that this rule may be so construed as to debar 
us from moving any such motion. It was in view of this consideration 
that we gave the notice and it is entirely for you, Sir, to decide whether 
we can move it or not. 


Mr. President : ‘This difficuity has been brought to me because motions 
can be moved at this stage under the terms of Rule 48 to omit or reduce 
any grant. This expressly conflicts with the statement of the Standing 
Order 33 that an amendment may not be moved which has merely the 
effect of a negative vote. Qur practice has been to follow the Standin 
Order but, if the Honourable Member insists, we shall have to follow 
the other practice. As things stand, Mr. Neogy has withdrawn his 
motion to reduce the demand by Rs. 100. The Honourable Member 
will observe that, if I were to call his motion first and if he was fortunate 
enough to secure a majority for it, then I will have to exclude those who 
wish to discuss the details of the Customs Administration. I am not 
in a position to decide whether it is more important that the Honourable 
Member should have the opportunity of throwing out the entire grant 
before others have had the opportunity of discussing the administration 
of the Customs Department or not. I understand that it is the general 
desire, though I have had no official information from either side of 
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the House on the subject, to discuss the major question included in the 
proposition put forward by Pandit Motilal Nehru. Therefore, I should 
like, if possible, to arrive at an understanding with the Assembly that, 
if we agree to have a general discussion on this demand for Customs, 
no further general discussion of that character can arise under any other 
motion to omit other grants. I am ready to offer the House the oppor- 
iunity of going beyond the strict limits of the vote on Customs at this 
particular stage, provided they understand that when other motions are 
made they will not be able to raise the same points under other demands 
for grants. ) 


The Honourable Sir, Malcolm Hailey: I am quite prepared to accept 
that course, as far as we are concerned. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru: Sir, I am not in a position to say what the 
sense of the House is as to whether the motion which stands in my name 
should be taken up frst or the other motions which merely propose 
reductions by small sums. But I would like you, Sir, to throw some 
more light upon the observation you just made which I understood to 
mean that on this grant and at this stage you will not allow a discussion 
except on points referring to the grant itself. (Sereral Honourable 
Members: ‘‘ No, no: that is the other way.’’) 

Mr. President : I am sorry I did not make my meaning clear. In 
view of the special circumstances of the case and the fact that this 
Assembly has always tried to follow the spirit and not the letter of the 
law, I am prepared in this case to allow a discussion on matters out- 
side the Customs vote which may arise on the question that that grant 
be made on the clear understanding that, though similar motions are 
down referring to other demands later on in the Demands for Grants, 
I shall not allow that discussion to be resumed on each separate demand. 
After we have disposed of this particular case one way or the other, the 
discussions must be closely restricted to matters relevant to each demand. 
I draw Mr. Rama Aiyangar’s attention to the fact that, as I pointed 
out to the Honourable Pandit on the other side of the House, if the 
Pandit secures a majority for the proposal that the grant be omitted 
or money be not granted, then his (Mr. Rama Aiyangar’s) opportunity 
to raise details of Customs administration falls. He will not have that 
opportunity. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar (Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): On this matter I will abide by the decision 
of the Honourable Pandit. If he allows me to move my motion, then 
I will move it; but if he thinks his motion to be more important, then 
I will withdraw mine. 


Mr. President : The Honourabie Member has not quite appreciated 
the point. The intention of those who have put down motions to throw 
out the demands is different from the Honourable Member’s intention, 
which is either to save money or to criticise administration. I have 
been pointing out that there is a clash of interest between these two 
processes. If the matter is put to me I must rule that the major interests 
take precedence of the minor interests. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru: Sir, I beg to move: 
‘‘ That the demand under the head Customs be omitted.” 
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I thank you, Sir, for the opportunity you have accorded to me at 
this early stage of the debate to address the House on this motion. It 
is necessary for me at the very outset to explain the exact meaning and 
scope of the motion. I have to thank you, Sir, that you have in your 
preliminary remarks clarified the position so far as the principle upon 
which I base my motion is concerned. I may at once concede that it 
has nothing whatever to do with any criticism of the various items 
that are included in this demand nor with any grievance which may be 
connected with any particular branch of the Customs Department. I 
have no doubt that those who have studied the Budget and its various 
heads will be able to point to a number of items which should either 
be omitted, being such as should never have found a place in the Budget, 
or which, if they are allowed to remain there, should be very consider- 
ably reduced. I confess that I have not studied the whole Budget or 
this head particularly from that point of view, but I may, in passing, 
mention that there is one item which cannot escape the notice of even 
a cursory observer who turns over the pages, and that is the item of the 
excise duty on cotton. I do not, however, as I have already submitted, 
rely upon that or any particular item or put my case upon any grievance 
which may arise under it. To put it shortly, Sir, I propose on general 
grounds to refuse to vote money for the needs of the Government of 
India. My grievance is not against this or that branch of the admini- | 
stration but against the entire administration of the Government of 
India. I have selected Customs simply because it happens to be the 
first item on the list of grants. 


Now, Sir, why is it that I make a grievance against the entire 
system of administration of the Government of India? The reason will 
be apparent to the minds of the House. It is nothing more nor less than 
the very unsatisfactory nature of the response which has been made 
to the Resolution which this House passed by a large majority last 
month on the subject of the establishment of responsible government in 
India. I say that Iam perfectly entitled, Sir, to stand on this ground, 
and I may at once inform the House, especially some of the more 
nervous Members of it, that it has nothing whatever to do with what 
has been described as the wrecking or destroying policy of the non-co- 
operators. It is a perfectly constitutional and legitimate means of 
bringing a very serious grievance to the notice of the Government, and, 
when other remedies have failed, it is the only course open to people 
who have outstanding grievances. I wish here to point out to the House 
that I am using nothing which is by any means the special property of 
the non-co-operator. I am indeed doing nothing new as will appear 
from the following paragraph in Taswell-Langmead’s English Consti- 
tutional History, which deals with this matter. It is to be found on 
page 290 and runs: 


‘“The dependence of supplies on the redress of grievances originated under 
Richard IT. It had previously been usual for the king not to answer petitions until 
the last day of the session, when the supplies had, of course, been granted. The 
attempt to invert this order of proceeding had been declared by Richard II’s judges 
to be, high treason. But in the second year of Henry TV. the commons again 
endeavoured to secure this important lever for the application of parliamentary 
power. The king resisted firmly, and the commons gave way for the time, but the 
practice gradually gained ground.” 
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Now I wish particularly that Honourable Members will bear clearly 
in mind the difference between the effect of a motion of this character 
when it is raised in a free House, in a House to which the Executive 
Government is responsible, and when it is raised in a House like this 
in which the Executive Government has the serene satisfaction of doing 
what it pleases, whatever we may say or we may do. It is important 
to understand the exact nature and effect of such a motion as it varies 
with the powers of the House in which it is made. ‘To show what it 
is in England, f would here beg permission to quote from the Mnglish 
translation of the book entitled ‘‘ The Budget,’ originally written in 
French by the René Stourm, which is a standard book on the subject. 
I read from page 385. This is what Fox said in the House of Commons 
on February 20th, 1784, in the course of his long continued controversy 
with Pitt, with which the House will be familiar as a matter of history: 


‘“ It cannot be contested that the Constitution gives to the House the right to 
refuse the funds; but this is a weapon which the House must use with caution and 
only when the public cause imperatively demands such action. [ shall always uphold 
this right . . . This is a struggle between the prerogatives of the Crown and the 
prerogatives of representatives of the peopie. The Chamber should use all the means 
within its powers to defend these privileges; this is a duty which the Constitution 
imposes upon the House. To withhold the demanded funds is the most powerful of 
all weapons, and must, I admit, be used in the last resort. If the ministers should 
persist in their obstinacy and push things to the extreme, it would be perfectly 
proper to use this right which makes the distinction between a free people and the 
slaves of an absolute monarchy.”’ 


Now, I beg Honourable Members to bear clearly in mind the distinction 
pointed out here between a ‘* free people ’’ and the ‘* slaves of an 
absolute monarchy.’’ In the case of a free people, what are the conse- 
quences that follow a motion of this kind, if it is allowed? Here they 
are—at page 381: 

‘“ To refuse to vote the budget! One can scarcely conceive the consequences of 
such an eventuality. If the year were to open without the budget having been 
voted, the bondholders could not get their interest; nor the pensioners their pen- 
sions; the tradesmen would beat in vain at the gates of the Treasury; the officials 
would work without salaries; the schools would be closed; the Army would be 
deprived of its pay, of its livelihood, of its equipment, of its provisions. All the 


functionaries of the State, that is to say practically everybody, would find himself 
affected; the activities of the country would be paralyzed.’’ 


That, Sir, is the result of a vote on a motion of this kind being carried 
in a free country and in a House where the Legislature has an Hxecutive 
subordinate to it. But what are the consequences here? Instead, as 
described here, of the tradesmen beating in vain at the gates of the 
Treasury, all that can happen after we have passed this Resolution is 
that tradesmen and others will only beat their own heads instead ot 
beating at the gates of the Treasury when the Demand is restored. I 
mav be allowed to read another little extract which shows that, even 
when grave consequences follow in free countries, it is the incumbent 
duty of the representatives of the people to resort to the motion and 
to carry it notwithstanding all these consequences, if the nature of the 
grievance justifies it. This is at page 339 of the same book and is taken 
from the debate in the French Chamber of Deputies: 


‘‘ Perfectly independent legislators, imbued with the feeling of the sanctity of 
their duties, should not be afraid to refuse to vote the Budgets if the latter fail to 
give them the desired guarantees against abuses. Nothing 1s less surprising than 
‘the fact that individuals in power are of a different opinion and that they fear such 
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procedure likely to over-turn the State . . . but that individuals, who take no 
part in the plunder, should consider this useful firmness a dangerous extremity, 
is a sign of weakness which protects extravagance and corruption and is an 
accomplice to the downfall of governments !”’ 

I need not give any more extracts. I may mention that, since the 
year 1784, it is stated in this book that such a motion has never been 
made in England. And why? Because the occasion never arose to 
make such a motion. The development of the constitution made it im- 
possible for the Government in power to resist the will of the people 
even for one second, to say nothing for a longer time. The right is 
still there, but it is a right which has been correctly described as a 
weapon lying rusting in the armoury of the constitution. That is so: 
in England. We here, if we are to do our duty in this House, have 
not to take out a rusty weapon from the armoury but to forge one clean 
and burnished and get familiar with its use to protect the rights of the 
people whom we represent after acquiring the power to do so. For 
the present what is the effect? The highest that it can be put at is 
that it will amount to a strong protest—as strong as this House can 
make—against the action we complain of. The helplessness of the re- 
presentatives of the people cannot be better illustrated than by the 
discussion of the Budget in this House. We assembled last week in 
this Chamber in all seriousness as representatives of the people to 
consider demands approximating nearly 150 crores—more accurately 
Rs. 131 and odd crores—as if we were going to apply this huge sum 
for the benefit of the people and in doing so were exercising our inde- 
pendent judgment. But, we were. only doing something like what 
children playing at soldiers do. There were all the parliamentary 
forms; there were all the parliamentary paraphernalia; there were the 
formalities and the conventionalities; but what was the substance Fr 
Where did the substance lie? Had we at any time in the course of the 
discussion, or have we to-day, any real control over the most insigni- 
ficant item entered in this Budget? Of course we can have our say 
and after we have had our say, it will be for His Excellency the Governor 
General to consider what is essential for the administration and what 
is not, and whatever is essential he will certify. Now, Honourable 
Members will remember that, when this Budget was introduced by my 
Honourable friend the Finance Member, the words of Lord Olivier were 
ringing in our ears. They were first heard over the cables in a Reuter’s 
message, rather disjointed and in sections, and, when they were so 
heard, they sent a cold wave throughout the country. That wave has 
how passed away. The fragments of that long message have now been 
pieced together. They have been considered by the country and the 
incessant cry from every quarter of India is ‘‘ throw out the Budget.’ 
And why? Because the response made in the House of Lords is totally 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. Well, as I have said, we cannot 
really throw out the Budget but we must do what we can and we have 
been allowed an opportunity to do what we can by raising a debate in 
respect of this item. What I say is this. It is not, as Lord Olivier 
puts it, that we, like cross children, say, ‘‘ we will not play.’’ The 
real fact is that we refuse to play an unfair game in which both sides 
do not occupy an equal footing and equal advantages. We took the 
earliest opportunity of saying in this House that we cannot join in it 
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until you revise the rules of the game. The rules have not been revised. 
No immediate or early prospect of a revision of the rules is held out. 
What is said is, ‘‘ we will see if we cannot within these rules find some- 
thing which would make the actual play fair to you and fair to us.’’ That 
was the reply given in this House by my Honourable friend, the Home 
Member. When the cable from England arrived, after a good deal of 
expectation and the building of many castles in the air, it turned out 
that Lord Olivier was not prepared to go any further, or advance the 
case any further at all than what my Honourable friend, the Home 
Member, had done in his speech in this House. That response, I sub- 
mit, has been considered by the country at large as not only insufficient 
but highly unsatisfactory and disappointing. . 


Now what are the grounds of our dissatisfaction with that response ? 
Sir, my first complaint is that the position has not been correctly 
appreciated by the Secretary of State for India. He has brushed aside 
serious grievances lightly and has come to the conclusion that the dis. 
trust which undoubtedly exists in this country is due to “‘ mistaken 
belief, ill-informed belief and ill-inferred belief,’’ the belief here 
referred to being that expressed in the manifesto of the Swaraj Party—lI 
am not referring to it as anything special to the Swaraj Party, but 
because the Secretary of State has chosen to refer to that document. f 
do not identify the House, I do not wish to identify the House, with 
anything that is contained in that document, but I think I can without 
fear of contradiction say that the sentiments expressed in that document 
are not sentiments peculiar to the Swarajists alone. They are sentiments 
which have been expressed almost from every platform, by men of every 
shade of opinion. Only yesterday when I was looking through the 
proceedings of this House for the last year I found that the same sen- 
timents were expressed on the floor of this House by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. T. Rangachariar, when he moved a similar motion. 
Although the belief which engenders the distrust in us is described by 
the Secretary of State as a ‘‘ mistaken belief, an ill-informed belief 
and ill-inferred belief,’’ we find that His Lordship with some inconsis- 
tency admits that there are things which do rankle very generally in 
our minds. That, I submit, is due to the fact that His Lordship has 
not probed our wounds deeper. I do not blame His Lordship for not 
doing so. He could, after all, only have the materials supplied by the 
Government of India to go upon and it may be that his materials were 
not so full as they ought to have been. I need not go at any length 
into the omissions to be noticed in the important statement made by 
the Secretarv of State, but I shall just only mention a few which show 
that he was far from a correct appreciation of the situation as it obtains 
in India probably because the materials before him were insufficient. 
But before I mention those omissions, I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion, and I hope it will be shared by the House, of the extremely fair 
and courageous criticism of the Secretary of State of some of the incidents 
dealt with by him: notably, the exploits of General Dyer, the famous 
‘ steel frame *’ speech, the popular feeling against the certification of 
the salt tax—the effect of which, I am sorry, has been minimised by 
a subsequent explanation—the very sympathetic treatment of the Kenya 
question, and the courageous declaration in regard to the release of 
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Mahatma Gandhi. As the House is aware, the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay in doing the right thing have robbed 
it of all the grace that there was in it by assigning a particular reason, 
namely, his serious illness. Lord. Olivier, less obsessed by the fetish of 
prestige, has now declared clearly that it was repugnant to human 
feeling that a man of his character, referring to Mr. Gandhi, should 
be treated as a criminal. Speaking for myself, Sir, I recognise and 
acknowledge this graceful admission and I think it does to a certain 
extent, if not totally, remove the sting involved in the order of release. 


To mention only some of the most important things that have been 
omitted from the consideration of His Lordship, I would first mention 
the Rowlatt Act, that disgraceful piece of legislation which was described 
by Mahatma Gandhi as ‘‘ an unmistakeable symptom of deep-rooted 
disease in the governing body.’’ That, Sir, coming after a chain of 
events, was really the last straw and the cause of precipitating the 
trouble. It would have been fair to Lord Olivier as well as to ourselves 
if he had been fully informed of the people’s determined stand against 
that legislation, if he had also been informed of the indiscriminate 
oppression and repression which were resorted to and which afterwards 
led to many a disturbance of the peace and the loss of many an innocent 
life. All those violent measures were resorted to suppress the national 
outburst of feeling and not to check any organised crime or rebellion. 
Then, again, the campaign of repression which followed the application 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, I thought also had something to 
do with the present situation, but we find no mention of it in Lord 
Olivier’s statement which professed to go into the causes of the pre- 
vailing mistrust. Then as to the Sikh trouble, no account of the Sikhs 
and recent events in their history can possibly be complete without a 
full description of the horrors committed in Guru-Ka-Bagh; but there 
is no reference to it in Lord Olivier’s speech. If there is one thing 
more than another which has exasperated our Sikh brethern, it is the 
doings of the authorities at Guru-Ka-Bagh. I, therefore, submit that 
the inference of His Lordship the Secretary of State is justified, if it 
can be justified, more by his desire not to offend the Government oi 
India than by his premises, because, as I have stated, he admits, even 
upon the facts submitted to him, that there are things which do naturally 
rankle in our minds and which ought to rankle in the minds of all 
human beings similarly situated. If His Lordship had gone deeper 
into the history of the Indian unrest, he would have found that the 
movement of non-co-operation was not a new movement never thought 
of before the year 1919. The unrest is a chronic disease more deep- 
seated than Lord Olivier has taken it to be and for that I beg to draw 
the attention of this House to what that far-sighted statesman, Gokhale, 
said in 1905 when there was no idea of starting a movement of this 
kind. He said on that occasion, I think it was in the Congress, when 
he was dealing with the question of the partition of Bengal: 

““Tf the opinions of such men are to be brushed aside with contempt, if all 
Indians are to be treated as no better than dumb driven cattle, if men whom 
other countries would delight to honour are to be led to realise the utter humiliation 
and helplessness of their position in their own country, then all I can say is ‘ good- 
bye to all hopes of co-operating in any way with the bureaucracy in the interests 


of the people.’ I can conceive of no greater indictment of the British rule than 
that such a state of things should be possible after a hundred years of that rule.” 
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Four years later, in 1909, he expressed the same sentiment on the ques- 
tion of the Indians in South Africa, when he said: 


‘‘ What is the passive resistance struggle? It is essentially defensive in its 
nature and it fights with moral and spiritual weapons. The passive resister resists 
tyranny by undergoing suffering in his own person. He pitches soul force against 
brute force, he pitches the divine in man against the brute in man. He pitches 
suffering against oppression, he pitches conscience against might, he pitches faith 
against injustice, right against wrong.’’ 

The result of what I have submitted so far is that our first grievance is 
that His Lordship the Secretary of State has not correctly appreciated 
the extent of our grievances and the real depth of our open wounds. 
Now I come to the response that he has made.. I will not detain the 
House at any great length but I will take what the Honourable the 
Home Member said in this House as representing really the gist of what 
His Lordship stated in the House of Lords, because we have it from 
both these high authorities that the statement in this House was made 
with the full concurrence of His Majesty’s Government. What my 
Honourable friend the Home Member said here was in effect that there 
could be no present revision of the Government of India Act but that 
the purpose of the Government was high. Now, Sir, so far as that is 
concerned we take it as a refusal of the demand which was put in the 
form of a Resolution of the House, and our frank reply to that part of 
it which says that the purpose of the Government is high is that we 
have long since ceased to be satisfied with mere declarations of purposes, 
however high, unless they are accompanied by action. His Lordship 
the Secretary of State adopted the same line though in far more con- 
ciliatory language. He in effect says ‘‘ we are willing to do everything 
for you. We are new. Let us settle down. We are trying to dis- 
cover points of contact.’’ I have not omitted to consider very carefully 
the important concluding words of his speech, expressing His Lord- 
ship’s hope to discover these points of contact with the least avoidable 
delay. But what does all that come to? I submit it does not come 
to anything more than this: Here is a patient bleeding to death but 
the surgeon says ‘‘ I am pre-occupied. I must take my own time to 
get ready to stop the bleeding.’”? Now, Sir, it must not be taken that 
T have not fully appreciated and am not thankful to Lord Olivier for 
the very conciliatory language he has used. It is not a case of our 
being reminded, as was done some time ago in the House of Commons, 
that the British people were the most determined people in the world 
and that whatever representations we may make they would not change 
their intentions as regards the Government of India Act or the granting 
of responsible government to India. I am very glad that that tone has 
. not been adopted by His Lordship the Secretary 
of State. In passing, I may say that I for 
one fully concede the claim made by Mr. Montague on behalf of the 
British people; but. if that claim is to be judged by what is happen- 
ing in India, I say frankly that I do not envy the kind of determination 
which it implies. It implies a determination to withhold the rights 
of the people, or at least to postpone. their grant indefinitely. While 
admitting it to be a fact that the British are a very determined people, 
I may be allowed humbly to suggest that determination 1s not the sole 
heritage of Britishers, and that it is a human quality, more human im 
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those who stand upon their rights than in those who withhold the 
rights of others. But, as I have said, I appreciate the tone of H1s 
Lordship the present Secretary of State’s response to us. I wish that 
sweet words could remove grievances. We have the misfortune of 
knowing and feeling things of which probably the Secretary of State 
is not even aware. For the rest, His Lordship’s statement only draws 
attention to the difficulties of the situation. We all recognize that, 
but my submission is that the very moderate and modest demand that 
was put to the Government in the Resolution of this House would have 
been the most proper way of meeting the exigencies of the whole situa- 
tion. It has not been given 2 fair consideration either here or in 
England. But I again, in order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
acknowledge the change in the angle of vision, if I may use a well- 
known phrase, which is apparent in His Lordship’s statement. At 
the same time, Sir, I feel bound to draw attention to the extreme 
urgency of the case and to the fact that the line of action foreshadowed 
by the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government is wholly 
unacceptable to the country and therefore to us as representatives of 
the country. His Lordship has compared the present Government of 
India Act to a seaworthy vessel, and he says that it ought to carry 
us across if we get into it and row. My only answer to that is that 
it may be a seaworthy vessel but what we want is not only a seaworthy 
vessel but a vessel big enough for our cargo, large enough to accommodate 
the millions of passengers that have to cross over from servility to free- 
dom. For that purpose the vessel is not at all fitted. Sir, the other day I 
quoted in another connection from a published letter of the present Prime 
Minister, and, before sitting down, I cnly wish to remind the Right 
Honourable the Prime Minister of the last sentence of that letter which 
runs thus: 


‘“‘ Whatever form the governing machinery may take, two things must he 
granted. In the first place the Viceroy’s Council must be of the nature of a Cabinet 
and must be responsible to the representative authorities. In the second place India 
must have control of her own finances. I[ hope that broad-minded wisdom is to assist 
hoth of us to arrive at a happy conclusion.”’ 


I submit, Sir, that it is now time for the Labour Government to deliver 
the goods, and I maintain that we are perfectly entitled to withhold 
the payment of the price until the goods are delivered. We mean nothing 
more by passing this Resolution, because, as I have said, it does not 
amount really to an actual refusal of supplies. We, in this imitation 
Parliament are doing something in imitation of the real right of the 
people’s representatives. This has only one result, namely, to bring it 
to the notice of the Government that, so far as we are concerned, we have 
taken the strongest possible step that was open to us. It may be our mis- 
fortune but it is not our fault that it falls flat and we cannot give effect 
to ne motion as it is given effect to under the rules which prevail in free 
countries. 


In conclusion, Sir, I would appeal to the Honourable Members of this 
House to remember their vote on the demand itself, to remember that 
they have supported the demand which was put before the House on 
behalf of the people of India by a very large majority, and also to ask 
themselves if they think that the response given by the Secretary of State 
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and. by the Government of India is anything like a satisfactory response 
to a demand of that kind. I have not the remotest doubt in my mind 
that all elected Members, I mean Indian elected Members, will have no 
doubt whatever upon this point. And if that is so, I claim their support; 
I ask them and appeal to them not only to support me in this House by 
any observations that they may have to make but by their votes. 


Mr. President : Amendment moved: 


‘That the Demand under the head Customs be omitted.’’ 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Sir, my two Honourable 
Colleagues will perhaps excuse me if I take it on myself to deal with this 
motion, for it has not been argued as one relating to the technical aspects 
of the Customs establishment. The Honourable Pandit has been periectly 
frank on that subject. He knows, as well as we do, that the State could 
not aftord to lose 45 crores of revenue, which would be the result of with- 
drawing the customs establishment; he knows as well as we do, that, if 
we withdrew that customs establishment, there would be no chance of 
maintaining, much less of increasing, any of those protective duties which 
we are told are so necessary for the industries of India. The mills of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad would lose half their production; the report of 
the Tariff Board might be torn up; the steel industry would be left to 
free competition from Europe and America. That, as he knows, would 
be the result if this Demand were entirely refused. But he knows equally 
that, even were the vote accepted by the House, India would not be in 
danger of those consequences; he knows perfectly well that we must utilize 
our powers under the Act to place ourselves in funds to carry on this 
Department; indeed, he intends that we should do so. He knows that we 
should be failing in our duty, not towards Government, but towards India, 
if we did not take those steps. However irresponsible he may be, he is 
safe enough; for he knows that we shall not fail in our responsibility. 
But I must go somewhat further. It is abundantly clear that the object 
of the Mover is not merely to force us to use our reserved powers to restore 
this grant, and to incur thereby any unpopularity which accrues from the 
use of this special authority, which we have often heard described as a 
‘* prerogative of autocracy.’’ He knows well that, if we were to use this 
power, we should incur no unpopularity thereby; he would not, when he 
next met his constituents, gain a single adherent by referring to our 
action; it could not be added to the catalogue of those crimes which 
his more enthusiastic followers detail amid the groans of outraged 
audiences. On the contrary, were we to accept this motion, were we to 
abolish our customs establishment, the industrial centres would be the 
first to execrate the Honourable Pandit’s name. But he is safe; he knows 
that we shall protect him from this fate. Then what is his real purpose? 
His real purpose is, he says, to call attention to a grievance; and he 
intends to do so by imposing such embarrassment as may be on_ the 
Government. Whether his immediate case be good or bad, whether it be 
founded on reason or unreason, that is his real object. Then since the 
restoration of this one grant cannot cause us real embarrassment, obvious- 
ly he must go further. The matter cannot stop at voting down Customs ; 
if that is successful, then, to be consistent, he must vote down the whole of 
our Demands. He must go further: he must vote down our proposals 
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for raising taxation. He must leave us entirely without funds, and with- 
out any means of incurring expenditure, in the hope that from the mass 
of those embarrassments and from the resulting general campaign of 
obstruction Government may be forced to remedy the grievances under 
which he and his friends, or, as he says, India, suffers. His own parti- 
cular followers are no doubt convinced that these results will follow; but 
he was at pains to make a particular appeal to those Members who did not 
enter the House under the wing of his party; I also shall address myself 
to them. I think that it would be of little avail if I were to argue here 
on the question, which is almost academic, whether this case does actually 
fall within the scope of the old principle of ‘‘ grievances before supply.’” 
The real question is whether those for whose support he asks, whether 
those whom he asks to join him in this programme, are convinced that he 
has good reason for adopting this course; whether the grievances from 
which India suffers are actually so great, whether the response of the 
Secretary of State or the Home Government has been so incomplete, that 
this course is justified. And, again, before they proceed further, those 
whom he asks to support him must be convinced that the course, whether 
theoretically justified or not, will actually enure to the benefit of the 
principles for which they stand. 


Let me take his first point. His avowed reason for advocating this 
course is the inadequate nature of the response of the Indian Goverument 
and of the Home Government to the constitutional demands of this Legis- 
lature. We and the Secretary of State stand together. He has analysed 
Lord Olivier’s speech; much of it he accepts with something hke grati- 
tude, but there is much in his attitude which he finds entirely imsuff- 
cient. For instance, the Secretary of State omitted all mention of the 
Rowlatt Act—though indeed he seems to forget that the Rowlatt Act was 
passed before our new constitution came into force and was cancelled by 
the efforts of the last Assembly; the Secretary of State omits all mention 
- of the repression under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and he gives 
no account of Guru Ka Bagh. These points were dilated on by the 
Honourable Pandit at some length; but is it seriously contended that 
because the Secretary of State’s information on those points, or his ex- 
pression of sympathy on those points, was insufficient, that we must now 
proceed to the step which he advocates? But he goes further; he says 
the response, in itself, was inadequate,—‘‘ the patient was bleeding, yet 
the physician asked for more time.’’ Well may it be that the physician 
has found himself under the necessity of taking due precaution to see 
that his diagnosis was correct, and if delay is the only charge against the 
Secretary of State, his offence was pardonable. But let us get to the 
substance of the thing. After all what has been the nature of the 
response? I claim that neither we nor the Secretary of State have been 
reactionary; nay, we have not evinced any desire to stand still. It mav 
be, that our outlook has been practical rather than idealistic. It may be 
that we have been determined, both of us, to see, first of all, before a 
further advance is made, what are the defects in the actual administration 
of our present constitution, and to find remedies for those defects. We 
believed that it was not possible to proceed in advance of those adminis- 
trative and perhaps legislative adjustments which are necessary to the 
proper carrying out of the constitution; we were convinced that, if we 
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did this, we should fail of our objective. I believe there is no country, 
certainly it is the case that there is no country in Europe, which depends 
more than does India on the actual conduct of its administration and its 
governmental institutions; it depends on them not only for its stability 
but its material progress. I do not ‘care what the implications of that 
may be. It is nevertheless a fact; and we maintain on our part that we 
cannot so force the pace of political progress as to advance ahead of such 
necessary adaptation of our machinery as is required to make each succes- 
sive stage effective. In fact our reply is based on one consideration only, 
not that the pace should be retarded but that evolution should be 
orderly and harmonious throughout. It is true that we opposed 
Mr. Rangachariar’s Resolution. We did so because we considered that 
Resolution disregarded the principle for which we have always stood, that 
the progress towards responsible government should be by progressive 
stages. We consdered that it was impossible to agree to pass at once 
beyond our transitional constitution and embark on the final stages of 
responsible government. We opposed also the proposal for a Round 
Table Conference. I have been told that we opposed it almost with 
bitterness. I myself am unconscious of any feeling of bitterness in the 
matter; certainly I resent any suggestion that we opposed it merely 
because we were not prepared to take into consultation men of different 
views from ourselves either within this Council or without it. That was 
not the case. We opposed it, because it explicitly proposed to substitute 
some other form of constitution for that ‘‘ evil thing ’’ the Government of 
India Act. We opposed it because it appeared to us to be supported on 
grounds which assumed that the British Parliament was not the arbiter 
of the progress to be made by India in constitutional advance ; and finally 
because we believed that in itself it was an ineffective piece of machinery, 
lacking in all the elements necessary to command success. That is, in 
short, my answer to the assertion of the Mover that our response has been 
entirely unsatisfactory. I say our conscience in the matter is clear. If 
we had shown any intention that we desired to go back on the solemn 
pledges of the British people, if we had ourselves abrogated the consti- 
tution, then perhaps, an extreme step of this nature might have been 
justified. We have not done so. We have ourselves shown that we were 
in earnest in going forward, though by a different method to that which 
the Honourable Member proposes; his answer is to ask Members outside 
his party to take such steps as would, if full effect were given to them, 
bring His Majesty’s Government to a close. 


As I have said, I had two considerations to place before those whom 
the Honourable Pandit asked to support him in his programme. My 
second question was this—even on the supposition that his complaint 
against the Secretary of State and ourselves is justified, will the course 
he proposes to pursue be for the benefit of the ideals of those whom he is 
asking to vote with him? Is it in itself the kind of remedy which they, 
‘of their own initiative and in their own discretion, would adopt as 
statesmanlike and politic in the present circumstances? Now, here 
again, I do not desire to go into historical analogies; I am not going to 
analyse words or formulas. Whether the course he asks them to adopt 
is constitutional or otherwise matters little to me; 1t is an interesting 


point, but it is not decisive. The question I ask is whether it is practic- 
9 
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able or politic. I will concede him much. I will concede that there 
have been occasions when general obstruction within the forms provided 
by the constitution may have changed the form of Government; 1t may 
have induced a majority to yield the just claims of a minority; 1t may 
have persuaded to reason an executive that otherwise was blind to reason. 
All that I will concede. But that does not affect my point; we are not 
engaged on an essay in constitutional history. We are now on a 
question of political tactics, nay, of statesmanship. I ask those whom 
the Honourable Pandit calls upon to support him, to consider whether 
this course is likely to yield any fruit in the circumstances in which 
India is placed in regard to the United Kingdom, and in the present cir- 
cumstances of India itself in its own internal conditions. 


Now, as regards the first point, the facts are so obvious that I hardly 
need to dilate on them. Honourable Members well know, as well as we 
know, the manner in which the British Parliament is likely to receive 
news of a vote in the sense desired by the Honourable Pandit. They can 
understand well the refusal of a definite item of supply in order to secure 
economy or improve administration. They can understand again a refusal 
of an item of supply in order to call attention to a particular grievance 
and to effect a remedy. But this is a general denial of all supplies. The 
immediate remedy is not in sight, is indeed not even suggested. It is a 
gesture of dissatisfaction, a manifestation of disapproval ae 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : On a point of personal explanation, the remedy 
is suggested in the Resolution itself, and the denial of that remedy has 
resulted in the moving of this motion. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: That Resolution itself sug- 
gested an ultimate objective and asked for a Round Table Conference. 
You are not protesting here against the operation of a bad law, and asking 
for its abolition. You are not protesting here against the process of 
certification, or the arbitrary use of power; you are asking for a general 
change of policy and, in order to secure that change of policy, you 
suggest a course which, following the ordinary principles of constitution, 
would bring Government to a stand-still. (Pandit Motilal Nehru: 
“* What constitution? ’’) The ordinary principles of any constitution. 
But let me proceed to my further point. It is possible that my Honour- 
able friend in making this motion was himself prepared to recognise that 
it would have but little effect, or even have an adverse effect, on Parlia- 
ment. Perhaps his view really was that it should serve for a demonstra- 
tion to India and should result in concentrating the sympathy of India 
on the demand for a change in the constitution. Now if the former 
object was, in my view at all events, likely to be infructuous, the latter 
seems to me to involve certain dangers of its own. His own friends will 
admit that the matter cannot stop here. You may refuse supplies; you 
may refuse the taxation to raise finance. But the matter would not end 
there. If we are to follow precedent, then it must be followed bv a 
movement outside this Assembly. (An Honourable Member: ‘“‘ Yes 
certainly.”?) Asan Honourable Member behind me says, it is inevitable. 
I am not going to credit my Honourable friend himself with any inten- 
tion to raise a violent agitation in the country (A Voice: “ Non-violent 
agitation.’’) and I am not going to suggest that Members who only 
recently signed a formal report showing their conviction that the country 
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is not yet ready for civil disobedience, are prepared to advocate resort to 
it. I am going to suppose simply that mass agitation will be raised out- 
side this Assembly in order to secure a change in the constitution. Now, 
it may be possible that those who will lead that agitation may have a 
greater control over their followers than has hitherto been the case. 
It may be that they can exact a discipline which hitherto, as they had 
themselves to admit on several occasions, they have not been able to 
enforce. That may be the case; it may be. But we have had previous 
experience of mass movements in India and it is for those for whose 
support the Honourable Pandit now asks, to decide how far the leaders of 
_such an agitation are likely to be able to control it. It is for them to 

judge. It is for them to ask themselves whether the continuance of mass 
agitations of this kind really produce an atmosphere which is conducive 
to progress towards responsible government. It is further for them to 
ask themselves what will be the final result of the continued agitation of 
this nature on the political mentality of the Indian people. It is possible 
that we who stand here have so far only had to reap the wind of previous 
attempts, and that those who will come after us may have to reap the 
whirlwind. Now, these considerations I feel to be strong; so strong that 
I have placed them before the House without controversial or contentious 
argument. They le in a very small compass. I have purposely under- 
stated my case. I have let it stand for itself; but I think it is sufficiently 
strong to stand for itself. 


Sir, I am one of many officers whose previous career was in general 
administration, but who have been brought within the orbit of Indian 
politics. I am one of many officers of my service who accepted the declar- 
ation of 1917 because they believed that in principle it was correct. It 
is true that we foresaw many difficulties in its execution, and we had 
no very clear vision of the future. Nevertheless, we believe that the 
principle was correct, and we set ourselves loyally and wholeheartedly to 
work the new constitution. We realized, not without a pang of regret, 
that progress on those lines was bound to affect the position of the services 
to which we belonged and of which we were proud; we knew indeed that 
progress on those lines was bound to affect the whole course of the British 
connection with India; it was certainly bound to make many modifications 
in the administrative principles to which we had hitherto devoted our lives 
and energies. That was true, but having once accepted the principle of 
the declaration of 1917, we worked loyally for it. Even now there are 
many of us who see strongly the anomalies—even the illogicalities—that 
are necessarily involved in working a transitional constitution. But these 
can be surmounted by patience and goodwill; we have sufficient faith in 
the ultimate end to enable us to disregard these temporary inconveniences ; 
and they are after all a small matter in the long evolution of a consti- 
tution suited to the Indian character and people. There are therefore 
many of us who will view this position with regret and with resentment— 
with regret, because it seems to be almost a manifestation of unreason 
(Cries of ‘‘ No, no.’’) on the part of an Assembly of which we have been 
proud, and with resentment, because we believe that, in itself, it is a check 
on the orderly and harmonious progress of India towards responsible self- 
government. It is because of this feeling alone, that I ask those who 
might have felt tempted to join the Honourable Pandit to think of that 
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higher duty which transcends party feeling, to think—and to think in 
time—whether the step he contemplates will retard or advance their 
progress towards the ideal which they and we have at heart. 


Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal: Kuropean): Sir, we are discussing 
Customs (Laughter), the customs, I suggest, not of the people but of 
the Swaraj party. We have had many speeches. Age does not stale 
nor customs wither their infinite variety. But I was specially struck with 
the ypeech of the Honourable Mover, with its apologetic tone which made 
me really wonder, firstly, whether he realised the vital importance of the 
action he was taking and, secondly, whether he himself really believed in 
it. We have been told that he put his cards on the table. He did so, 
but he put them face downwards, and I suggest he will only win by a 
revoke. He has attacked the Labour Government at Home, that one party 
from which he may hope for some friendly gesture as it has been called, 
some advance, possibly before the time that has been fixed as the maxi- 
mum period within the Act. He has described the consequences of 
throwing out the Budget in other parts of the world. He says he does not 
fear those consequences. He says they do not obtain in this country. I 
understand his argument to be that however irresponsible he and his 
party may be, they are relying on the responsibility of the Government of 
India. He says it is merely a protest. I fear that, with my knowledge 
of conditions at home, it will not be taken merely as a protest. Jt wiil 
be taken as a proof that this House is lacking in that sense of respon- 
sibility, without which no further advance can be made. 


Well, Sir, there is one other point to which I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the Honourable Pandit and that is in regard to the position of his 
own party. We have heard something about flirtation, flirtation with 
the Government. But I gather there has been a good deal of flirtation 
going on in the shadow of the ruins of Raisina. What has. transpired 
there, we know not. But there is an uneasy feeling amongst some of his 
friends—and I assert this, borrowing the phrase of the Honourable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, not as a fact but in order that it may be 
corrected if not a fact—who have pledged themselves to vote for this 
throwing out of the grant, but have done so at the command of the 
majority and against their own better judgment. If this is so and if this 
throwing out of the grant is carried, then I wish to draw the attention of 
the House to the fact that the motion will be carried by the wishes of the 
minority. When my friend Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, who I am sorry to 
see is not here, because I desired to plead with him, said some unpleasant 
truths. You, Sir, were immediately asked whether there was a time 
limit to the speeches. I do think in this House at least we might all be 
allowed to express our feelings and our views freely and without interrup- 
tion. But I should have liked to plead with my friend from Bengal and 
point out to him that on this matter every man will have to vote. There 
can be no abstention. If a man does not vote, he gives half of his vote 
to each side. He cannot remain neutral. He has got to make up his 
mind. We have been told by the last speaker that the Reforms are a 
farce. They certainly did not come in with the blessing of my com- 
munity. We have done our best to work them since their inception and 
I think no one of any party will deny this fact. We are constantly told 
that this House is not a responsible House and it has been repeated so 
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often that I think that some of my friends here honestly believe it. And 
yet look at our record of the last three years. Policies to which che 
Government were definitely opposed have been carried and put into 
practice. J may instance the fiscal policy to which, if they were not 
definitely opposed, they were certainly very lukewarm. I can instance 
the nationalisation of railways which has become an accomplished fact. 
There has therefore, I submit, been evolution. We have been going 
down the right road, a badly-paved road, a narrow road and a twisting 
road, but we have been making progress and we have not come to that 
wall of which my friend from Bengal just spoke. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
suggests that we should turn back. If we turn back, we may turn back 
for many years. I do not think the House fully realises the gravity of 
the decision that they are going to take before the sun sets to-night, the 
effect of an adverse vote on the future progress of the reforms and the 
alienation of those in England and here who have worked and worked 
unceasingly to make those Reforms a success. The Honourable Pandit has 
referrred in flattering terms to British determination. I accept the com- 
pliment. There is such a thing as British determination. If there were 
not this British determination and if my com- 
munity in India had not set out with determina- 
tien to make these Reforms a success to help our friends along the road 
of reforms towards that ultimate goal of self-government which we all 
desire to see, and if we had not put our back into it when others were 
outside these Councils, not only not assisting us but interfering with us 
in our work, then I say that I personally should not be in India to-day but 
should be enjoying the genial weather of a March afternoon in London. 
T want to impress upon this House, Sir, the great gravity of this constitu- 
tional crisis and the serious effects the refusal of this grant will have. 
The knowledge and experience I have gained in this House warn me that 
if this grant is thrown out, at least 25 per cent. of those who will vote 
against it will repent by to-morrow morning, will realise that they have 
been pushed over a dangerous precipice and that it may take years to 
undo the harm that it is in their power to do this afternoon. 


4 P.M. 


Sir P. §. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, the 
Honourable Mr. Belvi did me the honour of quoting an extract from a 
memorandum which I had prepared for another occasion. (A Voice: 
“* Louder please.’’ To every word of what I said I still adhere, and my 
authority for those statements was no less a person than Sir William 
Vincent who had held high office here and who made the same criticisms 
in a lecture which he delivered at the Royal Colonial Institute. My Hon- 
ourable friends will therefore acquit me of any want of sympathy with 
their objects, with the object which has moved them to put forward this 
motion. If I am unable to support the motion it is not because the ery 
of Swaraj falls flat upon my ears or makes no appeal to me, but it 1s 
entirely because [I feel that the method which they have chosen is abso- 
lutely inefficacious either as a protest or as a means to achieve anything 
else. It is said that it is the most effective form of making a protest. A 
protest against what? Against the statement made by Lord Olivier in the 
House of Lords upon the Indian situation. My Honourable friend 
Pandit Motilal Nehru was fair enough to acknowledge that Lord Olivier’s 
statement bore witness to his sense of fairness and to his sympathy with 
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ihe people of India. But evidently the Panditji thought that it did not 
go far enough and I am disposed to agree with him. But, on the other 
hand, I do not regard that statement as devoid of all rays of hope which 
should cheer workers for the political uphft of this country. What 1s 
most valuable in that speech is not the specific statements which it con- 
tains but the spirit which it breathes, the spirit of sympathy, of fairness 
and of anxiety to assist us. In fact, the remarks which he made in the 
very opening sentences of his speech about his desire to find some effectual 
means of bringing about a contact between the Swarajists and the Gov- 
ernment show that he was anxious to meet India, and the Committee of 
the Cabinet, of whose appointment we have heard also, indicates a dis- 
pesition on his part to make a further move. Is it possible for us to ex- 
pect Lord Olivier to have made a very different statement from what he 
actually did make on that occasion? Let us remember the conditions 
under which that statement was made. Within a few weeks after the 
Labour Party had come into office, before Lord Olivier had had any time 
to acquaint himself with the Sond inate at all, before, in fact, his study 
of the Indian problem was complete, Lord Olivier showed sympathy with 
us in his diagnosis of the ailments of India. Pandit Motilal Nehru is not 
satisfied with that diagnosis. He thinks that he ought to have made a 
reference to the campaign of repression which had been going on in this 
country. But there are two explanations for that. The House of Lords 
is not a confessional, and no Government or Minister is expected to go 
into the House of Lords or House of Commons and deliver a full catalogue 
of all the sins and defects of his Government or the Governments which 
have preceded him. Even individuals cannot be expected to make such 
an avowal of their sins and omissions. Could you expect a Government, 
even if they had convinced themselves that they were guilty of any such 
sins or omissions, to make such an avowal? That is not a circumstance 
which induces me to doubt his sincerity or his sympathy. Sir, under the 
circumstances under which it was made, remembering that Lord Olivier’s 
education in Indian affairs was far from complete, I think we have fair 
grounds for considering that statement not unsatisfactory. In making 
replies to criticisms, people generally choose only the most vulnerable 
points and meet them, In the same way Lord Olivier referred to some of 
the points in the criticisms made of the administration of this country 
and tried to meet them. There are other features of the administration 
about which he perhaps might not have been able to frame an equally 
_satisfactory answer either to himself or to the public, as, for instance, 
with regard to the military organisation of this country. But very prob- 
ably his studies, as I said, of Indian affairs have not proceeded far enough 
and I do hope that the Government of India in their communications 
from time to time to the Home: Government will enlighten the Secretary 
of State upon this problem as well as other problems which have been a 
matter of real concern to Indians. Now, taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, I think one may fairly come to the conclusion that the 
Secretary of State and the members of the present Cabinet are inspired 
bv sympathy with us and are anxious to do the best they can for us. 
Now is it reasonable to expect that they should have gone further? After 
a few months more, it may be possible for them but certainly not at this 
stage. I consider that the occasion for your making a protest has not 
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arisen yet. My Honourable friend Mr. Patel went into an indictment of 
the whole administration of India. I think it is unnecessary to go into 
that question. Now, what we have to consider is this. This Labour 
Government has come into office and the members of it have openly ex- 
pressed genuine sympathy with our cause. But they have not had suffi- 
cient time to help us. We cannot ask the Labour Government to stand 
and deliver a responsible government to this country within a few weeks 
of their accession to office. Assuming for the sake of argument that the 
occasion for a protest has arisen, the question arises if this is the most 
efficacious form of protest. I assume that your object is only to protest. 
if it is something else or more I will.deal with it later on, but if your 
object is to enter an emphatic protest against the unsatisfactory, character 
of the reply of the Secretary. of State, would that not be quite sufficiently 
served by a strong expression of opinion on the part of this House either 
in connection with this motion or on some other occasion? Would it not 
be sufficiently served by the numerous expressions of public opinion in the 
press and by various public bodies? Is it necessary to go further and 
say that this Budget should be thrown cut in order to mark our dissatis- 
faction? Have you not sufficiently, expressed your dissatisfaction with 
the various faults of the administration and with the insufficiency of the 
reforms by the various movements which you have initiated and by the 
hardships and inconveniences undergone by many of the leaders of your 
movement? Do you think that this Resolution refusing supphes can be 
a more powerful testimony to your sentiments than the imprisonment 
undergone by the leaders of your movement? I do not think that this by 
itself will be a more effective protest. 


Let us pass on to the other question. Is there any objective for this 
proposition beyond a mere desire to protest? If you want to do anything 
more than. protest, what is it? Is it to hurt anybody, 1s it to hurt the 
Government or to hurt ourselves by bringing Government to a standstill ? 
If you think it is to hurt the Government, I am afraid it will not serve 
its purpose. If it is to hurt ourselves, I dare say it will be successful and 
it will also impress the people in England and the Labour Party in 
England with a sense of our lack of responsibility. Now the only object 
which can be achieved at all by this protest will be that you will injure 
the reputation of the Assembly; it will not be able to hurt the Govern- 
ment and may hurt yourselves. What is the real intention with regard 
to this proposition ? Do you want it to be accepted by the Government 
or not? We are all anxious that the Government should respond to the 
yoice of the people and grant self-Government. Now the best thing that 
the Government can do under these circumstances is to comply with our 
wishes, to close down all the services, the colleges, the courts, the hospitals 
and the police stations and every other institution in the country and 
sav. ‘* We cannot carry on because the Assembly has not voted funds.’ 
That is the course which the Government would be entitled to adopt if 
responsible government prevailed here. Supposing that they adopt that 
course, can we complain? The question which T want Members—- 
specially those who are not pledged to any particular course of ac 
ut to themselves is this. What will be the wish of the supporters of this 
motion? Do you want it to be carried out or not? If you want it to = 
carried out or if you expect it to be carried out, the result will be that all 
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the beneficial activities of the administration must come to a standstill. 
Is that your object? If that is your object, who are the persons to suffer ? 
The people at large. And whom will they have to thank? Not the Goy- 
ernment, because they simply complied as a responsible government with 
the wishes of our friends here, Messrs. Pandit Motilal Nehru and Patel. 
That will be the result not of the Government being irresponsible but of 
the Government being over-responsive to the wishes of ihe people. If, 
on the other hand, you do not wish the Government to come to a stand- 
still, if you do not expect the Government to come to a standstill and 
nevertheless give your votes for this proposition, is that a dignified course 
or consistent with the duty to be’ true to oneself or with regard for the 
public interests or with our professed desire tor responsible Government ? 
If you honestly believe that the Government should not carry out this 
motion, then I can understand your attitude. That will be a dignified, 
self-respecting and honest attitude, but if in your heart of hearts you 
hope that the Government will not do it, and I do believe that any Goy- 
ernment with a sense of responsibility, not necessarily to a Legislative 
body but with a sense of responsibility for the higher ends of all civilised 
society, would not do it. If you hope for it and expect it, to go and vote 
for the proposition is a procedure which utterly lacks all sincerity. I 
- make this appeal not to the gentlemen who have already made up their 
minds and who have given pledges to the country to pursue the policy 
they have launched. To them I make no appeal and I do not hope to 
convert them. My friend Mr. Moir the other day referred humorously 
to the sacrificial rite which was being prepared and I see several white 
capped Druids ready to assist in the operation of lighting the flames into 
which the Budget will be thrown. I make no appeal to them, but I make 
an appeal to those other gentlemen who consider themselves independents 
but who have found themselves entangJed in an alliance which I am 
afraid some of them at any rate consider an unfortunate alliance and 
about which they do not feel quite easy. JI make an appeal to those 
gentlemen to consider for themselves whether the course which they pro- 
pose to follow is an honest course, a sincere course. I know that they are 
in a difficult position, but it has been said by a statesman on one occasion 
that there are promises which it is more honourable to break than to fulfil, 
and I believe that this is one of those occasions. 


Now, Sir, apart from this aspect of the case, let me just refer to ons 
HUMOT .. . « 


Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittvor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): May I request the Honourable gentleman, in-. 
stead of putting two alternatives before us whether it is not the third 
alternative . . . (Cries of ‘‘ Order, Order.’’) 


Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Aiyer : Sir, the Honourable Mr. Patel expressed the 
opinion and gave us the advice that we should try and put the Govern- 
ment inthe wrong. I entirely agree with him that that should be our 
policy. Our policy must be to put the Government in the wrong and not 
to put ourselves in the wrong by adopting the present course. The res- 
ponsibility for any harm that will follow will be laid at our door and not 
at the door of the Government. Sir, last year there was a discussion in 
the Assembly with regard to the alteration of the powers of His Excel- 
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lency the Viceroy of certification and restoration.- A Resolution was 
brought forward in the Simla session and in replying to that Resolution 
the Honourable the Home Member said, ‘* these safeguards which are now 
provided in section 67A may be unnecessary if we had to deal with an 
Assembly composed of gentlemen like you, Moderates. But supposing 
the Swarajists return to power at the next election, shall we not find it 
necessary to have those sateguards.’’ Now, if we vote against the Budget 
as a Whole and throw it out, shall we not be justifying the existence of 
those safeguards and the wisdom of the provision ? Rightly or wrongly, 
Parliament decided to give us a transitional constitution. I am not 
going into the merits of that question. They gave us a transitional con- 
stitution which was not meant to give us responsible government but only 
a certain amount of influence in the Central Government and no more. 
Rightly or wrongly, they expected that there might be conflicts between 
the Legislature and the Executive Government, and they thought it neces- 
sary to provide for them. Now a transitional constitution like that can 
only be worked with a certain amount of the spirit of compromise, of the 
disposition to give and take. There must be a certain amount of concilia- 
tory spirit on both sides. It is only thus that you can possibly work it. 
Because on certain occasions the Government have exercised the 
power of restoration of the Budget or the power of certification, it does 
not follow that on other occasions the power or infiuence of the Legislature 
has been ignored or is nil. [ am not a blind supporter of the Govern- 
ment. I lay claim to some judgment and I can be as critical of the Gov- 
ernment’s faults as any one. (Hear, hear.) Now, the conclusion which 
I have arrived at from my experience of the last three years is that it is 
wrong to say that the reformed constitution has given us no influence or 
power. (Hear, hear) or that the Government do not respond to our 
wishes. The Government have done so. There have been a number of 
occasions, as for instance, when we cut down the estimates by five per 
cent., which was an absurdly crude method of cutting down expenditure, 
the Government did accept the cut and endeavoured their very best to 
meet our wishes. There have been several such occasions. One occasion, 
for instance, in which my friend on my left complained very bitterly of 
the exercise of our power was our refusal to grant a supply to the Lytton 
Committee to come out to India and pursue their investigations. There 
have been many occasions like that when the Government have conformed 
to the wishes of the Assembly and one may say that generally their 
anxiety has been to conform to our wishes. It may be that on certain 
oceasions they have failed to listen to us and it may be their judgment 
was in the wrong. But that is not the question. In the case of any 
transitional constitution, which does not vest the full power of the purse 
in the elected legislature, there must be differences of view as to the 
urgency of particular items of expenditure or as to the expediency of par- 
ticular methods of raising revenue, and those conflicts had to be provided 
for somehow in a make-shift constitution; and, if those powers are util- 
ized, it would be, as I said before, just as constitutional for the Govern- 
ment to exercise those powers to prevent the administration from being 
paralysed and brought to a standstill, as it is constitutional for us to exer- 
cise the right of refusing supplies. Now, Sir, I think that by refusing 
the supplies on this occasion we should be justifying the necessity for 
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safeguards of that kind. On the other hand, if we grant supplies and if 
we criticise the particular demands on the merits, we shall be showing 
that we can exercise our powers with a sense of responsibility. If there 
is a difference between us and the Government go wrong, we shall certain- 
ly put them in the wrong as in the case of the certification of the salt tax. 


Sir, I would therefore earnestly appeal to the gentlemen who have not 
yet made up their minds to ponder over all these questions seriously and 
consider whether it is not their duty to vote in a manner which will really 
be more consistent with the requirements of individual rectitude and of 
national progress. 


The Honourable Mr, A. C. Chatterjee (Industries Member): Sir, my 
only justification for taking part in this Debate and at this late hour is 
that I realize, as some of the Honourable Members who have already 
spoken also realized, that the issue before the House is a most grave and 
momentous one, an issue that is fraught with very serious consequences 
to the political progress of our country. I am anxious, Sir, that this pro- 
gress should not be jeopardised by any action that the House might take 
this evening. I have had the privilege of the friendship of the leader of 
the Swaraj party in this House for more than a quarter of a century, and 
I think he will bear me out when I say that iy anxiety for constitutional 
progress in this country is as great as that of any Member of this House. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I am not permitted to give out secrets. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : When you are permitted, ] am 
sure you will give it out. I am anxious, Sir, that the action which this 
House will take should not jeopardize the constitutional progress which 
all Indian Members in this House are most anxious that we should attain 
(A Voice: ‘‘ And English Members also ’’)—and English Members also, 
I can confidently assert. My Honourable friend opposite, Mr. Patel, just 
now said (I am glad, Sir, he has come back to his seat) that, if this Reso- 
lution is adopted, he would ¢ddress himself to a mass movement similar 
to what had taken place in 1921. At least I understood him to say so. 
(Mr. V. J. Patel: ‘‘ Certainly,’’) Now, Sir, I ask, is that going to lead 
to the constitutional progress of the country? (A Voice: ‘‘ It would have 
led if you were not here.’’) ‘Did Chauri Chaura lead to the constitutional 
progress of the country? Did Malegaon lead to the constitutional pro- 
gress of the country? I do not believe that my Honourable friend him- 
self for a moment believes that the mass movement which he contem- 
plates would lead to the constitutional progress of the country. If he 
did, then he is answered by my Honourable friend here (Pandit Motilal 
Nehru) who gave his own opinion against a repetition of the movement of 
1921, I mean, against the civil disobedience programme. I think my 
Honourable friends here realise very fully that the country will not be 
any the better for the repetition of the 1921 movement, otherwise they 
would not have come into this House—and I welcome them here—they 
would not have come into this House in the manner that they have done. 
They are co-operating with us. In 1921 they refused to co-operate with 
Government. I do hope, Sir, that my Honourable friend, Mr. Patel, did 
not realise the implications of what he said a little while ago. TI am 
quite sure that my Honourable friend here, the Honourable Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru, does not want to go back to the 1921 programme. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru : On a point of personal explanation, Sir, may I 
say that there 1s not a word that has been uttered by Mr. Patel which 
does not represent the opinion of the Swaraj party and, as a Swarajist, I 
do not dissociate myself from anything that he has said. There is only 
poate of language. I chose to use my own words and he chooses 

is OWN. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : Well, Sir, I am not a commen- 
tater. Iam a plain business official and I take language as I understand 
it; and I certainly did not understand the language of my Honourable 
friend to my right (Pandit Motilal Nehru) to mean what the language of 
my Honourable friend opposite (Mr. Patel) meant. EAS ¢ 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : Because we were not expressing the same idea. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : Quite so. I say the ideas are 
different. You do not want to get back to the 1921 programme. No 
Indian wants to go back to the 1921 programme. 


Mr.V. J. Patel : Then give us what we want. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : Yes, we all want constitutional 
progress. I said at the outset that we do want constitutional progress, 
and I personally do not want this House—this House for which I have 
very great affection and very great respect—I do not want this House to 
do age which will mar the constitutional progress that we are striv- 
ing for. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru: We want real constitutional progress. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: It is a mock constitutional progress 
that you are asking for at this moment. What is it that you are asking 
for? You are asking that this Demand should be omitted. My Honour- 
able friend has admitted that that does not mean what it would have 
meant ina free country. It only means that Government will restore the 
Demand. Yes, quite so. Government will be bound to restore it. We 
cannot afford to lose 45 crores of rupees. How are you going to maintain 
the Government of the country? It is quite impossible. My Honour- 
able friend has conceded that he is only making a protest. Then, for 
whose benefit is he making the protest? Is he making the protest for the 
benefit of the Indian people? I have already shown that he does not 
want to go back to the 1921 programme. The inevitable result of going 
back to the 1921 programme, as my Honourable friend Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal pointed out, would be civil disobedience, and even my Honourable 
friends. are not prepared for civil disobedience. I give them credit for 
that. (Pandit Motilal Nehru: ‘‘ We are prepared for it.’’) You are 
not yet ready. You do not want to leave the country in the air while you 
are preparing after passing this mock motion. J think what mv Honour- 
able friends are really aiming at is that they want to impress the British 
people and the British Cabinet. Sir, we are always taking credit to our- 
selves for being people with imagination. I wish that we could also be 
practical. I think the only result of the passing of this Resolution will 
be that the British people will say, “ Here are a people, who clutch at 
the shadow and give the substance the _go-by.”’ Here you have an 
‘opportunity of criticising the administration on each head of Demand. 


(Pandit Motilal Nehru: ~ To what end” ?) My Honourable friend, Sir 
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Sivaswamy Aiyer, pointed out only a little while ago that you could 
effect retrenchment, you could effect Indianisation and you could effect a 
lot of other things. You have already effected it. Your predecessors 
have effected it already. I think, Sir, the only result of this attempt will 
be that we will get credit for being an absolutely unpractical people. I 
wish that that result should not happen. I am most anxious that this 
House should not stultify itself. The Assembly—the Legislature in India 
—has already achieved a reputation. It has, Sir, achieved a reputation 
in Great Britain. It has created a good impression on the British people. 
I want that impression to be maintained. I do not want that impression 
to be removed by any action, by any hasty action on the part of this House 
this evening. I implore the Members of the House to think over what 
they are doing. What are they doing? They are simply passing a 
Resolution which will not be given effect to. We cannot afford, as I said, 
to go without our Customs revenue. The demand will be restored. There 
will be no practical effect. You want to create an impression on the 
British people. The only impression that you will create is that you are 
not practical people. You talk of the principle of supplies after griev- 
ances. Sir, in my youthful days, I was also a student of history. (An 
Honourable Member: ‘‘ You are not old yet.”’) Iam glad of that com- 
pliment, but I do feel old and weary when I listen to some of the speeches 
in this House. (Laughter.) Well, my friend Taswell-Langmead has 
been quoted. My friend Mr. Motilal Nehru has quoted him. [ said he 
has quoted my friend, because I used to know Taswell-Langmead by 
heart in those youthful days, those buoyant days, when there was no talk 
of Demands for Grants and so forth. He has pointed out that this move- 
ment was started in England in the time of Richard IT and, as somebody 
here has pointed out, it culminated in the reign of Queen Victoria. Well, 
it is only three years since your reformed Parliament started. You can- 
not expect everything in three years; and besides, what are the implica- 
tions? As has been pointed out, the implications are that you must be 
ready with armed revolution. My friend, Mr. Motilal Nehru, is the 
apostle of non-violence. He comes in the white robe of purity—of 
khaddar. He is following a bad precedent. Let him chalk out a new 
precedent for himself. He wants to follow the time-honoured precedent 
of England. It took six centuries to achieve what he is trying to achieve 
in three years. He must follow some better course. He must impress 
the people with the practicability of his proposals. He must impress 
both the Indian people and the British people with the practical nature 
of the proposals put forward in this House and not with mock Resolu- 
tions like the one which he has put forward. Sir, I again repeat that 1 
am most anxious that the constitutional progress of India should go on 
step by step. I do not mean in hundreds of years and in centuries. We 
do not want anything which will merely set us back, and I am convinced 
that a Resolution like this will only put us back. I implore. I make 
an earnest appeal, to all Members of the House to think of the implica- 
tions of this Resolution and then to vote. There is no real point in this 
Resolution. My Honourable friend fully realises that it will mean res- 
toration, He knows that the restoration will not impress the British 
people. T think he is only doing something in order to make a demonstra- 
tion on the floor of the House, a demonstration which will, I fear, be 
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fraught with the most evil consequences both in this country and outside 
this country. I implore the House to throw out this Resolution. 
(Several Honourable Members: ‘‘ I move that the question may now 


be put.’’) 
Mr. President : The question is that the question be now put. 
The motion was adopted. 
Mr. President : The original question was: 


‘“‘ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 71,84,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 3lst day of March, 1925, in respect of ‘ Customs.’ ”’ 


Since which an amendment has been moved: 


‘“ That the demand under the head ‘ Customs’ be omitted.” 
The question I have to put is: 


“That the demand under the head ‘ Customs’ be omitted.”’ 


The demand was omitted by 63 votes against 56. 


lth March 1924. 


STATEMENT OF THE POSITION OF THE NATIONALIST PARTY 
IN REGARD TO THE DEMANDS FOR GRANTS. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, before the House enters upon a discussion of the 
remaining items of demands for grants, I beg your indulgence to allow 
me to make a statement. As the House will remember, in speaking 
yesterday on my motion for the total remission of the first demand, I 
made it perfectly clear that we were pressing that motion in order to 
establish a principle. [I was speaking as a member of the whole 
Nationalist party and not of that section only of the party which consist 
of swarajists. J went further and said that the step we were taking was 
no part of what is called the wrecking policy generally attributed to 
that section. Now, Sir, we went to divisions on the first four of the de- 
mands yesterday, and every one of those demands was rejected by a 
majority. Since then we have met and considered the position and we 
have come to the conclusion that we have established the principle which 
we maintain and that it would not be necessary in dealing with the sub- 
sequent demands for grants to-day and on the following days to continue 
the same procedure. We therefore are now agreeable to let the discussion 
on the remaining demands proceed in the ordinary course. I make this 
statement to make the position of the Nationalist party quite clear and 
I hope it will be received, especially by the Treasury Benches, in this 
spirit in which it is made. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, as a 
member of the Nationalist party, I entirely endorse what Pandit 
Motilal Nehru has said. I want to make it clear further that the 
Nationalist party here in this House do not stand for any wrecking pro- 
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gramme. I wish to make it further clear, especially with reference to 
what fell from my Honourable friend, Mr. Chatterjee, yesterday that 
the Nationalist party is a party which is formed to work in this 
Assembly and nothing more; and in this Assembly we stand to pursue a 
policy and a programme of a constitutional character. We shall pursue 
that policy and that programme until the last stages of the constitutional 
struggle are exhausted. There is no idea in the mind of the Nationalist 
party to resort to civil disobedience. There is no idea in the mind of 
the Nationalist party that we want revolution. There is no idea in the 
mind of the Nationalist party that we are going to carry on the campaign 
of non-payment of taxes. Sir, it is perfectly legitimate for us, having 
regard to the ruling that you gave, that we could use the general discus- 
sion in what we wanted to make clear, namely, that we condemn the 
Government of India, we condemn the Secretary of State for India. 
Why? Because you have not satisfied us, in regard to the Resolution 
that we passed here by an overwhelming majority of 76, a Resolution 
which was a demand for reforms; and we wanted therefore to put in the 
clearest possible manner our protest, our condemnation, our disapproval 
of the way in which you have met us. We also recognize that there are 
difficulties, but we feel that you have failed, entirely failed, so far to 
satisfy us. Therefore, Sir, I do not think it fair for the Government 
to allege or attribute anything else to us except what is stated by me, 
nor do I wish that any wrong impression should be created abroad. As 
to what the Nationalist party stands for I have stated, and there can be 
no room for misunderstanding. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Pandit 
Motilal Nehru has asked that the Treasury Benches should express 
approval of the action which his party now proposes. The Treasury 
Benches are unable, and do not desire, to go into any question regarding 
the internal politics of the Nationalist party. We are not fully aware 
of its composition; I do no discredit to it when I say that up to the 
moment we have had some doubt as to its policy, or indeed if it has any 
one policy. When we are told that they have established their principle 
by the votes of yesterday, we take liberty to doubt it; when we are told 
that they have proved anything at all by their votes of yesterday, we 
equally take the liberty to retain our own opinion on the subject. They 
now desire, I understand, not to press their motions for the complete 
refusal of grants. We have no desire to challenge that decision. We 
ourselves have always been prepared to discuss these grants for the 
legitimate purpose and in the constitutional object for which they are 

ut forward; we are so prepared to discuss them to-day. With regard 
to what Mr. Jinnah has said, I will only say in reply that I have not 
any desire to associate his section of the Nationalist party with the pro- 
gramme to which he referred. I was careful yesterday in speaking 
on the general subject to say that we do not charge them with any 
such intentions. I was careful to limit myself to reminding the House 
that we had had previous experience of mass movements in India and 
desired to see no recurrence of those experiences ; mass movements we may 
perhaps see, but we do not wish to charge his friends with a wish to 
promote revolution or wreckage. We are both here for the moment on 
the floor of the House, fighting out a constitutional issue and we have no 
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desire for the moment to look outside or to forecast anything that might 
happen off the floor of this House. For the present, we are content to 
fight out a constitutional issue in constitutional ways; one 
of those ways is the free and open discussion of all the demanda put 
forward by Government for their expenditure. We are perfectly pre- 
pared to undertake that discussion. : 


17th March 1924. 


THE BUDGET—THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 


FInau STAGE. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I beg 
to move: 


_ “That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land 
into, certain parts of British India, to remit or vary certain duties leviable under 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, to reduce the import and excise dutiés on motor spirit, further to 
amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix rates of income-tax, be taken 
into consideration.”’ 


Sir, I have first of all an announcement to make. In accordance with 
what the Government understand to be the unanimous desire of this 
House and in response to views expressed to me personally from every 
quarter, the Governor General in Council has decided that the four 
Demands for Grants that were so fully considered by this House on 
Monday last in respect of Customs, Taxes on Income, Salt and Opium, 
are essential to the discharge of his responsibility. I have to lay a 
declaration on the table accordingly. (Lays declaration on table). 
These four Demands will therefore be restored. 


Two further reductions were made by the House during the course of 
the discussion of the Demands for Grants, namely, a reduction of Rs. 100 
in the case of Forests and of Rs. 25 lakhs in the case of Railways. It is 
not proposed to restore these grants to their original figure. The total 
Railway grant asked for was Rs. 67,71,60,000. A reduction of Rs. 24 
lakhs in this total can therefore be accepted as a reduction of estimate 
which does not require that the Government should take special steps to 
reduce necessary expenditure. In a vote of this size, it is of course quite 
possible that when the final out-turn of the year is known, we may find 
that under-spending to a larger amount than Rs. 25 lakhs may have 
occurred, while, on the other hand, in view of the nature of the Demand, 
namely, for the working expenses of the Railways, it is always possible 
that if the year proves more prosperous than we have estimated, the 
growth of gross railway revenue will require larger spending on working 
expenses in which case we should of course have to come back for a 
supplementary demand. In accepting a reduction of 25 lakhs in respect 
of Railways, I desire on behalf of the Government to draw the attention 
of the House to a fact which is sometimes not sufficiently noticed, name- 
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ly, that the figures of expenditure are estimates. They represent the 
best approximation which we can make to the amount which will be 
required for carrying on the services which the Government have to carry 
on for the year on the basis of a given policy. The Finance Department 
does its best to present estimates which are minimum estimates subject 
only to the necessity of avoiding, if possible, the risk of coming back for 
a supplementary grant. I heard one Member in the course of last week’s 
debate suggest that the Government’s unwillingness to make a reduction 
was due to what he called the doctrine of prestige, and I noticed a 
statement in one of the newspapers to-day to the effect that ‘‘ it is well- 
known that all branches of Government keep some margin for cuts by the 
assembly in the Budget estimates ’’. That statement is, Sir, absolutely 
without foundation. No Finance Department that was worth its salt 
(Laughter) would dream of permitting itself to be put in such a position. 
The estimates are the estimates of what is required for carrying on the 
services on the basis of a given policy. The Government cannot del- 
berately introduce estimates leaving a nice little sum to be given away 
in the course of discussion. Obviously you cannot arrive at anything 
on that basis. The result must be that normally cuts are only possible 
in the Assembly if the Assembly either picks out particular items of ex- 
penditure and says ‘‘ This should not be spent ’’ or a particular policy 
and says ‘‘ This policy must be modified with a view to introducing 
economy ”. General cuts without specifying the items in respect of 
which they are cut cannot be accepted by the Government as a rule, and 
if they are accepted for thé time being, they cannot be further accepted 
as a basis for reducing the Government’s estimates of the money required 
for the year to carry on the services—of the wavs and means which they 
require. Instead of actually restoring a grant, it is possible, as was done 
last year, to include certain cuts in the figures of total expenditure under 
some such head as money probably required for supplementaries. We 
have got to work out a sound financial system to meet the situation in 
this House and we must, therefore, I think, keep in mind the impossibility 
of the Government drawing up their estimates in such a form that they 
can accept large cuts in the course of the discussion of the estimates. 
They may accept them as indications that special economy in particular 
direction is desired, but they cannot go on to accept them as modifying 
the estimates of the total revenue ‘and the total expenditure as the 
Government see it before the year is begun. 


The cut in Railways of Rs. 25 lakhs involves, in the form in which 
our estimates are presented, not a reduction in our expenditure but an 
increase in our estimate of revenues. The effect of the changes that have 
been made, including that cut and the adoption of the Railway estimate 
on the basis, for the time being, of non-separation and certain other 
minor changes that have been introduced in the expenditure side is as 
follows: The total revenue of the year is now estimated at 
Rs. 1,31,58,08,000. This revenue is on the basis of Rs. 2 salt tax. It — 
corresponds to the figures printed in our estimates, and does not include 
any allowance for the time being for reduction in Provincial contribu- 
tions. The expenditure is now estimated at Rs. 1,29,89,60,900, leaving 
a surplus of Rs. 1,68,47,100. That is, if the proposals which the 
Government made are accepted, and the Rs. 1} crores distributed in relief 
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of Provincial contributions, the final surplus for the year becomes 


Rs. 18,47,100. 


When I spoke in reply to the general debate on the Budget discussion, 
in the interest of economy of time, and as we were all tired, I jettisoned 
quite a considerable cargo of answers to points that had been raised 
during the debate in the anticipation that I should have an opportunity 
of dealing with them when I came to move that the Finance Bill be 
taken into consideration. After a careful study of the Budget discussions 
I find that practically all the points with which I then postponed dealing 
have been raised again and answered in the course of the discussion on 
the Demands for Grants. The chief points which I find have not been 
touched on, or have been only insufficiently touched on, are certain refer- 
ences to the so-called luxury duties, in particular, the inclusion of glass 
bangles and motor cars in that category, excise duty on motor spirit, and 
the question of cotton excise. In regard to the so-called luxury duties, I 
do not think I need say more than that, while there might certainly be 
advantages in reducing the rate in some instances, we cannot afford to do 
so, and if there is any detriment caused to trade by those duties at the 
present time, it is not, in our opinion, so serious as to require a sacrifice 
of our revenue at present. The duty on motor spirit I think I can con- 
ventently leave to be dealt with by my Honourable friend, Sir Charles 
Innes, when we come to the detailed discussion of the Finance Bill. In 
regard to cotton excise we have a discussion due next Thursday, and so 
IT need not anticipate it now except perhaps to say that in existing 
circumstances we clearly cannot afford the loss of revenue involved. 
Moreover, and this is a point to which I would draw the attention of my 
Madras friends, the pledges given by the Government of India that they 
would so conduct, and are so conducting, their financial policy as to 
reduce and eventually extinguish the Provincial contributions at the 
earliest possible moment, are not, in my opinion, consistent with an 
immediate reduction in such a duty as the cotton excise duty or with any 
promise to give it any priority in present circumstances. 


For debating purposes certain arguments were brought forward to 
prove that the Budget this year does not really balance itself. I do not 
think I need enter deeply into those particular arguments. It would be 
equally true to say that in estimating the Budget balance we have assum- 
ed incorrectly, if one or two speakers who spoke ought to be believed, that 
the income-tax will be renewed for the next year. The Budget estimates 
are introduced on the assumption that the existing taxation would be 
continued except in so far as suggestions are made for its reduction. But 
I cannot reiterate too often my view that we shall not have a really 
balanced Budget so long as we have nine crores of rupees of Provincial 
contributions between us and an actual surplus. We are relying, and 
so long as the Provincial contributions are there we must continue to 
rely, on what is admittedly a temporary form of revenue which we are 
under pledge to get rid of as soon as possible. This 1s a point which 
deserves special emphasis in view of some of the amendments which 
appear on the paper, and also in view of some of the things that were 
said in the course of the discussion on Demands for Grants about the 
Government of India’s expenditure on education and other similar 
services. Eloquent appeals were made by Mr. Mahomed Yakub and by 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya for additional contributions towards the 
Aligarh and Benares Universities and more money was asked for in 
several directions for education. Now, I ask the House seriously to 
consider how we can be expected to provide money for new expenditure 
of this sort for beneficial purposes if we are to be denied the revenue 
necessary to meet our outgoings. I always start on the assumption that 
you cannot spend money that you have not got. We are all agreed 1 
think that expenditure ought not to be incurred unless there is income 
out of which to meet it. Now, if once again in 1924-25 we start the year 
with the prospect of a deficit a year ahead, although we may balance this 
year—with the prospect of a deficit a year ahead unless we can make 
special reductions of expenditure, it obviously becomes the bounden duty 
of the Finance Department and of the Government of India to refuse 
every kind of demand for new expenditure, however, beneficent, until it 
is assured that the Budget for the following year will be balanced 
without any increase of taxation. 


One other point that was raised during the discussion last week I think 
still remains to be answered. That was raised by Mr. Willson. He 
inquired just before five o’clock on Saturday from what source we obtained 
money with which to reduce the volume of outstanding treasury bills in 
1922-23 and 1923-24. The answer is that we have obtained the money 
out of the proceeds of longer term issues, either what we call long term 
debt or ten-year bonds. We have not, of course, reduced our total indeb- 
tedness during the period. We have simply converted the treasury bills 
into a longer term debt. 


Apart from these particular questions which I have just been trying 
to answer, there have been a series of statements in the course of the 
debate from various quarters which I do not think I ought to leave un- 
challenged. Many of them seem to be widely believed in India simply 
because they have been made again and again, believed that is in accor- 
dance with the principle that what has been said three times is true. I 
may perhaps sum up the statements that I mean somewhat as follows: 


1. The Government of India is the most extravagant Government 
in the world. 


2. Our military expenditure is colossal. 


3. There has been a vast increase in taxation in India in recent 
years In a way unparalleled elsewhere. 


4. There has been a large increase in the numbers and in the pay 
of highly paid European officials, and large reductions could 
be effected by getting rid of such officials. 


Let me take these statements in order. I have seen a good deal of the 
working of other administrations, both in England and on the Continent 
of Europe and in America, and, so far as the Central Government in 
India is concerned, nothing has surprised me personally more than the 
small number of highly paid officials at headquarters. If you consider 
the size of India and the thickness of its population I affirm that the real- 
ly surprising thing about it is not its expensiveness but its cheapness. I 

can say without fear of contradiction that the average amount of taxation 
extracted from the SES taxpayer for the purpose of meeting the 
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expenditure of Government is far less in India than in any other civilised 
‘country. , 
Mr. Chaman Lal (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): May I ask the 


Honourable Member whether that is commensurate with the average in- 
come in India? ., 


The Honoyrable Sir Basil Blackett : It is possible that the reason for 
the lowness of the average income in India is the smallness of the 
Government of India’s expenditure. 


Sardar V. N. Mutalik (Guzarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars: 
Landholders): In making the statement that the Government of India 
have got fewer officers at the headquarters, has the Honourable Member 
taken into consideration the fact that there is a large number of officers 
at the headquarters of each Provincial Government ? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett :If the Honourable Member would 
allow me to continue my speech he will find that I was going to answer 
that particular point. 

This opinion is not my own merely. I have had my attention drawn 
to the debate on the Government of India Bill in 1919. Speaking in the 
House of Lords on the 12th December 1919, Lord Selborne, who has had 


wide experience of administration, said: 

‘“The Government of India was originally formed on the most simple lines 
possible. Its tasks were to preserve order, to administer justice and to collect the 
revenue. It really was an absolutely ideal Government after the conception of 
Government of the Manchester School. I do not suppose that such an economical 
Government has ever existed before in the history of the world and I do not suppose 
that the world will ever again see its like. It is quite extraordinary for what it 
has done with a very small man power and with the smallest possible budget.’’ 


‘We may take the figures of expenditure of Governments in India as 
estimated for the year 1924-25 at 211 crores, 
that is leaving out the charges for the working 
expenses of commercial departments, and including the expenditure of 
the Central Government and the Provincial Governments combined. 
The taxation per head in British India amounts to approximately 12 
annas.* For the purpose of the comparsion I will give the figures in 
English money and say ls. It is approximately 1s. per head. In Japan 
in the year 1921-22 on the figures that I have the taxation per head was 
£2-11-0. In Java it was £1-12-0. In the Phillipines it was £1-18-0, 
In Egypt £2-3-0. Argentine £4-13-0 and in New Zealand, £28. 


(At this stage Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha rose to interrupt.) 

Mr. President: The time is past for asking these questions and 
Honourable Members must allow the Honourable the Finance Member 
‘to proceed. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : I am only trying... .- . 

Mr. President: I have informed the Honourable Member that the 
time is past for asking these questions. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If Honourable Members regret 
the statements they made during the week I only hope that they will 
take these fieures and take them seriously. My Honourable friend Pandit 


12 Noon. 


* Afterwards corrected to 12s. (see page 1915, inte ite hs 
Q« 
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Madan Mohan Malaviya has three times this session compared Japan 
with India in order to persuade us to take a leaf out of Japan’s book. 

Let me compare the taxation in the two countries. Taxation in Japan 
went up by 600 per cent. in the 20 years before 1913-14. During the 
same period it went up in India by 4() per cent. and the increase since 
1913-14 as far as I can make out has been less in India than in Japan. 

In regard to the military expenditure of India we have had considerable 
discussion and I do not wish to be misunderstood. I have stated more: 
than once that in my opinion that expenditure can be reduced and in 
normal circumstances we ought to be able to make some further reduction 
but it must be reduced gradually and I have also said that I do not think 
it is possible in the year 1924-25, the one we have now in hand, to 
reduce it below the figure at which we have put it. The amount taken 
in Japan by means of taxation for defence is many times greater than 
the amount taken in India. We come back to the point which I made 
last week that if military expenditure in India amounts to 28 per cent. 

of the total expenditure or 21 per cent. Allowing for the commercial 
services the reason is possibly the result of the smallness of our other 
expenditure. The third point, namely, the vast increase of taxation 
which has been taking place in India, has already to some extent been 
dealt with in what I have said. It has increased from something below 
Is. to 1s. per head whereas in New Zealand it is £28 a head. I agree 
with comments that Honourable Members are probably making in their 
minds and I agree with them strongly that mere money figures do not 
give you anything like the whole comparison and they never can. That 
is one of the reasons why I have always set my face against any attempt 
to present the position of any country in the form of a statement that 
its income per head is so much. That sort of statement is apt to be 
very misleading and there are many comments that can be made on 
these figures but none the less it is difficult to get away from the final 
comparison. One shilling per head in India. Tn Japan it was £2-11-0 
and in New Zealand 


Mr. G. Pilcher (Bengal: European): I take it that the Finance 
Member is not making a mistake in saying repeatedly that it is ls. in 
India. I am reluctant to intervene but I think it must be 10s. 


Mr. V. J. Patel: (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): That 


does not make much difference. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That does make considerable 
difference, but it does not materially affect my argument. The figure has 
been copied from my own pencil ‘writing and it is I think likely that 
there was a slip and that 10s. is correct. The third point is the vast 
increase _ taxation. Now I find that there are many people who are 
paying to-day the same land revenue that they were paying in 1913-14. 
Prices have increased by 70 to 80 per cent. 1913-14. A land owner who 
was paying say Rs. 150 for land assessment in 1913-14 and is paying the 
same to-day is really paving a very much smaller amount of taxation in 
terms of what money will buy. As regards the number of highly paid 
officials, as I have already said, the tomer of such officials is extremely 
low in India and so far from it being true that the number of Europeans 
employed is increasing rapidly it is rapidly decreasing. The increase in 
the pay of the all-India services on which some comment has been made 
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has been considerably less than the rise in prices. I yield to no one in 
my desire to see the increasing association of Indians in the Government 
of India and the progressive realisation of the ideal of self-government 
but for this very reason I urge Members of this House not to be satisfied 
with repeating catchwords of the kind that I have been mentioning, 
catchwords about the extraordinary expensiveness of the present Govern- 
ment of India. They may not like it but they will not gain anything by 
saying it is expensive if that is not the fact. Repeated assertions of this 
sort do not help to make the Government more efficient and when the 
day comes when Honourable Members themselves take their place in the 
Government of India they may find themselves severely hampered by 
the expectations which they have created in the minds of more ignorant 
people of a reduction of expenditure which they will be entirely unable 
to effect and which they would be very unwise to attempt to effect. I 
thought it desirable to say that because it is so very frequently stated and 
the contrary is really the case. Let us consider and voice our objections 
to the present state of things, if we will, but let us be careful to be 
correct in our facts. We shall get more results by doing so. 


I turn once again to the question which has been placed before the 
House for decision. It is no doubt impossible to tear the Budget for 
the year out of the political atmosphere in which everything is being 
discussed at present. At the same time I wish to make an appeal to all 
in this House on behalf of the Budget. The Budget has a right to claim 


consideration on merits. We are all working for India and we must 


consider the financial position of India on merits. The choice which has 
been put before the Assembly is between what in my views is the clear 


economic interest of India as a whole, namely the fixation of the salt duty 


at Rs. 2 a maund, and on the other side a reduction of the salt duty to 
1-4-0 in satisfaction of what I can only regard as almost fanatical pre- 
judice against the tax, a prejudice in which the constitutional issue rais- 
ed by the events of last year is confused with the economic merits of 
the tax and in which sentiment, amour propre and misread history have 
combined to obscure the issue. On financial and economic grounds I 
claim that there is absolutely no room for doubt that the salt duty should 
not be reduced below Rs. 2 per maund. As compared with Rs. 1-4-0 per 
maund the extra charge per head of the population is something lke one 
anna and six pies per annum, less than half a rupee per family. If we 
are really thinking only of the poor man who has to pay the tax, if 
the burden of taxation on the poor man is our guiding motive, we 
could do very much more for him if we were to maintain the salt tax 
at Rs. 2-8-0 and use a crore or two of our surplus in reducing the cotton 
import duty, no doubt with a corresponding reduction in the excise. 
That would do much more for the poor man. As I said before, in my 
opinion a reduction of the salt tax below Rs. 2 is a luxury in which 
India ought not to indulge herself. If we insist on self-indulgence it 
will, I am afraid, be because we cannot or will not bring ourselves to do 
what in their heart of hearts I am perfectly confident a majority of 
this House believes to be right. It is not merely that if we reduce the 
salt tax to Rs. 1-4-0 we thereby postpone for one year and possibly more 
any beginning of relief to the Provinces, but we are doing a thing which 
is unsound financially ; we are putting ourselves in the position of starting 
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next year with a deficit to clear off in the year 1925-26, with a Budget 
which on the existing basis would balance on the wrong side. It is a 
course which no sound financial adviser, whether Indian or HKuropean, 
would ever advise. I appeal once again to the House to remember its 
responsibility, to accept the request the Government have made to the 
House, to join with it in examining the financial merits of the present 
position as it is disclosed and co-operate with the Government in main- 
taining a sound financial position. The House complains of limitations 
that have been put upon its responsibilities. Here is a case where the 
Government definitely and deliberately asks the House to share the 
responsibility fully. In order to do this the House must reach its 
decision on financial and economic grounds and must not be misled or 
led away by political considerations ; although I may add in parenthesis 
that I do not think that there would be any clearer way of demonstrating 
the fitness of this House for the responsibility which it asks for than 
if it would face this issue from the financial and economic standpoint 
and were to decide in favour of the two-rupee salt tax. 


I should just like to correct my statement about taxation per head. 
It was 12 shillings not 12 annas, but my pencil figures had been mis- 


~ 


typed. It makes no serious difference to the argument. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to oppose the motion that the 
Finance Bill introduced by the Finance Member be taken into considera- 
tion. I do so with a full sense of the responsibility which this attitude 
casts upon me. I do so after fully weighing the possible advantages and 
the disadvantages of the course which I am going to ask the House to. 
adopt. We have fully heard what the Honourable the Finance Member 
has said regarding the merits of the Bill and the constitutional desirabi- 
lity of this House accepting the Bill, of its sharing the responsibility 
with the Government of passing the Bill and of co-operating with the 
Government in this very important matter, whereby, in the view of the 
Honourable the Finance Member, this House will give proof of its fitness 
to receive a further measure of responsibility. Having heard all that, I 
feel, Sir, that the only course which a man in my position, representing 
the people of this country and desiring to serve their best interests, can 
take in reference to this Bill is to urge on the House that it should not 
be taken into consideration. There are many reasons which have led me 
to this conclusion. I will try to voice them as briefly as I can. 


The constitutional situation in India before the war is well known to 
students of Indian history. When the war was going on India co- 
operated with the British Government. It sent over 10 lakhs of men to 
the various theatres of war and it contributed over two hundred millions 
of money to the war in various forms and ways. During the progress of 
the war and also when the war was over, many English statesmen acknow- 
ledged very handsomely the loyal contribution of India to the success 
of the Allies. The then Prime Minister concluded. a memorable speech 
in his own terse style by telling the House of Commons: ‘“‘ We have 
had four years of great brotherhood, let it not end there.’’ He said that 
India and England had had four years of great brotherhood and that it 
should not end there. We were told that India would cease to be a 
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dependency and would become a partner in the British commonwealth 
of free nations. When the Reforms Bill was introduced we were greatly 
disappointed. The country as a whole expressed its sense of disappoint- 
ment in the clearest manner possible. Not merely those who have the 
honour of being described as Extremists, but even those who have the 
nonour of being described as Moderates and Liberals urged with all the 
force born of a knowledge of facts and figures that there should be an 
element of responsibility introduced in the Central Government. ‘The 
requests were not heeded. The Bill was passed in the form in which we 
now have it in the Government of India Act, 1919. Under that Act 
dyarchy was introduced into the provinces. Dyarchy has had its trial 
for three years, and I think there will be very few people found now 
either among officials or among non-officials who will not endorse the 
view that dyarchy as a system has failed. What is the spectacle now, 
when the first Councils which can claim truly to represent the people 
better than their predecessor did, have come into existence? In the 
Central Provinces the Council has thrown out the Budget and the Minis- 
ters have tendered their resignations. The Governor has had to resort 
to governing the province without the help of the new constitution. In 
Bengal, if newspaper reports speak correctly, the Swaraj] party is going 
to throw out the Budget, and a similar situation will arise there. ‘The 
significance of such events cannot be underestimated. There could not 
be a stronger, a more constitutional and a more vigorous protest against 
the system of dyarchy that has been introduced under the Reforms Act 
than has been launched by the members of the Swaraj party in the 
Central Provinces and which, as we are informed, is going to be launched 
by the Swaraj party in Bengal. In other Provinces it is only the fact 
that the party is not sufficiently strong numerically in order to be able 
to carry out this programme that has largely been responsible for the 
non-adoption of a similar course of action. 


The Provinces have had three years of experience of the reforms. 
They have had the luxury of having their expenditure increased, largely 
increased; they have had the luxury of having Ministers appointed on 
salaries which the people did not approve, except in one Province; they 
have had the luxury of having debates conducted and part of the Goy- 
ernment and transferred subjects conducted by Ministers who are 
supposed to represent the people. They have found that they have been 
worse off than they were before the reforms were introduced. They 
have found that the subjects which were transferred to them were trans- 
ferred without the wherewithal to administer them, which is like handing 
over a baby to a nurse while we withhold from her the milk and the food 
with which the child should be fed. The transferred subjects have been 
starved. Progress has not been recorded where it should have been record- 


ed in the beneficent services by which the people, the nation, can be built 


up. The experience has been a very sad one. So far, then, as the Prov- 
inces, are concerned, there is only one verdict in which, I hope, officials 
and non-officials will join, namely, that the system of dyarchy has failed. 
and that the sooner it is buried and replaced by another healthier and soun- 
der svstem, the better will it be for the dignity and usefulness of the Gov- 
ernment, and for the welfare of the people. There may be some Die-hards 
among officials who may adopt an attitude of non possumus, who may 
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revel in the thought that full power has again been left to the Governor 
to carry on the administration as before, and who may show a determi- 
nation to continue the administration without the retorms. Such men 
can have only a very short-lived satisfaction. The representatives of the 
people have told the Government that they will have to carry on the 
administration without their support unless and until they become fully 
responsible to them; and not the worst of the Die-hards can feel happy 
and comfortable under a constant pressure, under a constant sense of 
acting in opposition to the people whose salt he eats. Therefore, this 
state of things cannot be agreeable to even the Die-hards among the 
officials. I hope that their number is very small. I hope that I have not 
done an injustice to them; and that although there may be some of them 
who may be described as Die-hards, I hope all officials who look at the 
question in a straightforward manner will agree in the opinion that this 
system of dyarchy has had its trial, has had its day, and must be buried. 


Now, Sir, let us look at the Central Government. The Central 
Government is like the heart or the brain, whichever you please to call 
it, of the system of unitary administration which obtains in India. (A 
Voice: ‘‘ Not the brain.’’) My friend whispers, ‘‘ not the brain,”’ shall 
we call it the heart then? (A Vovzce: *‘ Neither the brain nor the 
heart.’’) Well, I do not wish to speak in that style or to think in that 
style either. I do not mean any offence to any of the Members who cons- 
titute the Central Government, and I am sure that my Honourable 
friends who interjected also did not mean any personal offence to them. 
I am endeavouring to express the idea which I am sure is shared by 
many of my countrymen, both inside and outside this House, that the 
Central Government have outlived their time, have outlived their utility. 
and that the system stands now condemned in the eyes of all sensible 
people. It is a system which is quite unique, absolutely singular; it 
has no parallel to it. It is a system where a large electorate has been 
created; Members have been elected by the direct vote of such an elec- 
torate to sit in this Assembly, and the majority of the Assembly is com- 
posed of such elected Members, and where one great duty has been laid 
upon such elected Members, namely, of voting taxation, but where their 
power to deal with the monies raised by such taxation is severely limited. 
During the last three years of the existence of this Assembly 41 crores of 
new taxation have been added with the support of the Assembly, and yet 
the Assembly has not had the power to deal with a very large portion of 
the expenditure to meet which that taxation was imposed. To refer only 
to one item, the Army expenditure amounting to between 60 to 70 crores, 
is not votable. In this situation the Members who have come here to 
represent the people find that their position is absolutely uncomfortable. 
I can understand, Sir, Government carrying on their administration 
under the old system, where six or seven Members of the Viceroy’s 
Council decided what should be done and what should not be done, what 
money should be raised, and how it should be spent. But, if you create 
a machinery like the present one which, as somebody said the other day, 
costs 10 lakhs a year to the country—perhans that includes the Legisla- 
tive Councils in the provinces—an Assembly which means so much of 
expenditure to the people and an Assembly which demands a considerable 
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expenditure of the time, the valuable time, of businessmen from all 
parts of the country, but which has not the power to deal with the bulk 
of the taxation which is raised, such an Assembly affords a peculiarly 
unsatisfactory specimen of, or rather an apology for, a Legislative 
Assembly in the whole world. Where do we stand under this system? 
In this Assembly itself the non-votable items amount to a very consi- 
derable sum. When we come to deal with other items, we are required 
to raise taxation, and not only do the Government ot India here have 
the power to spend it, but their chief, the boss of the Government, 
namely, the Secretary ot State, has unlimited powers. He can borrow 
at his sweet will in defiance, in disregard, in almost contemptuous dis- 
regard, of the existence of the Government of India. That was illustrat- 
ed in 1921 when a loan was raised at the rate of 7 shillings of interest 
not as 1t was understood at the time, at the instance of the Government 
of India, (A Voice: ‘‘ At 7 per cent.’’), but without the knowledge or 
the consent of the Government of India. I speak subject to correction. 
We find that the Secretary of State can give increased pensions, can 
give increased allowances, can give increased salaries, without any 
reference to this Assembly which under the Act of 1919 is the only body 
in India which can pass a taxation Bill. We find that this Assembly 
passed a direct Resolution disapproving of the appointment of what is 
now known as the Lee Commission. The Government ignored that vote 
of the Assembly. The Commission was appointed, it has come out and 
is carrying on its investigation with the money that has been voted by 
the elected Members of the Legislative Assembly of India. Is there a 
parallel, Sir, to this state of things in any part of the world? I could 
understand, as I said, the system that obtained before this, when the 
entire responsibility for imposing taxation as well as for spending the 
money raised by it rested upon the Executive Council of the Government. 
But I submit there is no parallel for such a hybrid system as we find 
in existence to-day and of which we, by a misfortune, find ourselves the 
instruments at this moment. 


Now, Sir, when we came to this Assembly in this state of affairs we 
put our heads together and we decided to offer our co-operation to the 
(Jovernment in order to rectify it. We put forward a demand, not that 
full self-government should be immediately established here. We put 
forward a demand that there should be a Round Table Conference 
representative of various interests in this country, European, | Indian, 
official and non-official, which should meet and consider the situation, 
discuss the pros and cons of the problem, and try to convince some of 
us who urged advance towards responsible government that we were 
wrong and be prepared to be convinced by us who had studied the ques- 
tion and whom it deeply affected that those who did not agree with us 
in the beginning were in the wrong. I cannot imagine, Sir, a more 
reasonable attitude of mind on the part of the representatives of any 
people. I cannot imagine a more reasonable proposition put before any 
Government. And what was the response that this request met with? 
The response that it met with was dissertations on the incapacity of 
Indians for exercising larger powers than have heen given to them under 
the Act 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Will the Honour- 
able Pandit kindly mention the source of these dissertations? They are 
unknown to me. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Those who indulge in them know 
them better than I do. ‘i'he «vnourable the Home Member is one of 
those who talked of the incapacity of Indians to get a larger measure of 
self-government than at present. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I deny that. Besides, the 
Honourable Pandit originally charged me with asserting the incapacity 
ot Indians to exercise greater advance. He knows that he is misrepre- 
senting me. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya: What the Honourable Member said 
and what I said is now printed in the pages of the Debates and I am 
simply repeating it in substance now. It is no good telling me what 
{ said before. He did tell us that in his opinion we were not prepared 
at present to have self-government. He did tell us and he brought tor- 
ward arguments to tell us that the Hindus and Muhammadans were 
divided. He did tell us that the state of the country was not such that 
self-government could be established here immediately. He did tell us 
that we were not prepared to defend our country. He did tell us that 
this was a factor which ought to be taken into account. I cannot be 
expected to reproduce verbatim what he said on these questions. The 
substance of what he said on all these points can only lead to one con- 
clusion and that is that he urged that these were matters which stood in 
the way of the accomplishment of the desire which we had expressed. 
Now, Sir, it was not the Honourable the Home Member alone who treated 
us to arguments of that character. The Honourable the Finance 
Member also gave us a lecture on that subject and there were other 
speakers who informed us again and again that the country was not 
prepared in its present state for any substantial advance in the direction 
of responsible government. I submit, Sir, that it was very cruel of 
officers of Government, of English officers of Government, to deal with 
this matter in the way in which they dealt with it. They well know 
how grateful the people of India are for the spread of education which 
the British Government have introduced in this country. They are 
always happy to acknowledge the benefits of that education. But they 
have during the last forty years urged a change in the system of govern- 
ment in order that the system of government should come into line with 
what is regarded as a civilised system of government. These Members 
have known, or ought to know, that ever since the Congress came into 
existence in 1885 proposition after proposition has been passed and put 
before the Government asking for changes in the system of government 
so that the people of India might have an opportunity of shaping their 
own destinies with the help of their British fellow subjects who were 
in this country and who would be in this country, even if full responsible 
government were introduced, for a considerable time. (The Honourable 
Sir Malcolm Hailey: ‘‘ Thank you.’’) Their request was not fairly 
met. Now we find that, when we ask for a further change, arguments 
relating to divisions among the people, differences among the people 
and to the want of social conditions, upon which political institutions 
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should rest, and with which Englishmen are familiar, are placed betore 
RSS ok Submit it is cruel to us; 1t is an insult to our intelligence. ‘hese 
Hnglish friends and others who take the same view must know, if they 
have read history to any purpose, that representative institutions have 
in all lands and climes been the source and instrument of normally 
developing the strength of the people in every possible direction. They 
have added to the physical strength and to the national stamina of the 
people. They have prepared them for national defence and in almost 
every direction in which human activities can go. They must know, 
Sir, that, if responsible government were introduced here, we Indians 
would also have the chance of showing that we can also bring about 
improvement in our social and political conditions. It is no vood their 
taunting us with not being prepared for national defence. "I do not 
make ae present Members of Government responsible for our not having 


been prepared for national defence. It 1 is the system which is to blame. 
-It is the system which has denied to us the right to prepare ourselves 
for national defence. We condemn the system. We say let us have a 


chance now. Let us agree to replace this system by a healthy, an 
honourable and a national system and it will not be long before the Sikhs, 

the Mahrattas, the Rajputs, the Gurkhas, the Pathans and the Brah- 
mins, who serve in His Majesty’s army, will supply you with officers 
who have won the Victoria Cross and who will win the V ictoria Cross. 
in the fields of battle and bring honour to the name of India. We know 
that if we have the opportunity to do so, we shall create a national army: 
we shall create a citizen army which system will be much more econo- 
mical and much sounder, so far as national defence is concerned, than 
the present mercenary system. But nothing of that kind can be done 
under the existing system, and what was the response to our proposal 
for a Conference? The utmost advance that the Honourable the Home: 
Member, representing the Government of India, could make was to move 
in the direction of an inquiry by a Committee. Is that the way in which 
a proposal put forward by the representatives of the people should have 
been met? The Secretary of State endorsed the proposal: in fact the 
proposal had been put forward here after the approval of His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State had been obtained. The responsibility for that pro- 
posal, I submit, rests more upon the Government of India than upon 
the Secretary of ‘State in the situation in which we find it. The Govern- 
ment of India are on the spot. Many of the officers of the Government 
are not new to the country and know the state of the country. They know 
what has gone on, all the preparations the people have passed through. 

They were expected to inform His Majesty’s Government that the time 
was ripe when an advance should be made in the direction of the intro- 
duction of a very large measure of responsibility in the government of 
the country. It was said, Sir, that the people had had only three years 
of experience. What a sad thing that any officer of Government or 
anybody who criticised our proposals should ignore even present-day 
history. Has any of these gentlemen studied the reports of the Indian 
National Congress for the last 38 or 39 years? Has he ever looked into 
the discussions on the question of national expenditure, military expen- 
diture, civil expenditure; on the question of training Indians for the 
army; on the question of promoting education, in order that they may 
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develop more patriotism and in order that they may live with their 
fellowmen on terms of perfect equality? Have our critics read those 
resolutions and debates wherein we have shown that we have views in 
every possible direction to urge for the improvement of the administra- 
tion and for the welfare of the people. Little do they know how much 
of anxious thought was bestowed upon those subjects by the representa- 
tives of the people who have met for 38 or 39 years to deliberate upon the 
common concerns of the people of India. Little do they know how 
anxiously they have worked, how earnestly they have appealed to the 
Grovernment in order that those proofs should be brought forward. Are 
these small Assemblies consisting of one hundred and odd members to be 
the only criterion by which the capacity of Indians should be judged? 
Are not the proceedings of the Indian National Congress for the past 38 
or 39 years sufficiently reliable documents to speak of the capacity of 
Indians to carry on representative institutions? Are not they sufficient 
proof of the capacity of Indians to discuss these subjects without any 
religious intolerance? <A study of those pages will reveal that Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Christians have come together without any religious 
diticulty being encountered, and that when a difficulty did arise it was 
only to be settled by their common consent as was the case at Lucknow. 
But the critics heed not, care not. They are content merely to tell us 
that we are not sufficiently advanced for a larger measure of responsible 
government. Now, Sir, I submit, this has naturally created very great 
disappointment in the country. Let me now turn to what has happened 
in England. Lord Olivier naturally spoke after he had consulted the 
Government of India. Huis Lordship was new to the situation. He had 
not, I admit, sufficient time to study the subject, but some of us had 
hoped that he would take time to make his pronouncement acceptable to 
India. 

The Honourable Mr. A. ©. Chatterjee (Industries Member): You did 
not give him time. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Mailaviya: The Honourable Mr. Chatterjee tells 
me that we did not give His Lordship time. With all my respect for 
Mr. Chatterjee I cannot agree with him. I cannot agree that there 
was not time enough for the Secretary of State to make a sympathetic 
pronouncement on the question. We wanted that he should have taken 
time to abstain from making a pronouncement on a very important and 
vital question and not dealt with it in the way in which he did. What 
is my complaint? My complaint is not that he did not promise +o 
introduce responsible government immediately into this country. Mr. 
Chatterjee did not wait to hear what I was going to say. My complaint 
is that on the very ttle information that he had, and which alone he 
could have had, without waiting to study even the debates of this House 
Lord Olivier committed himself to the opinion that there shall not be 
any substantial change in the near future in the constitution of the 
Government of India, that the revision of the Government of India 
Act was at present out.of the question. He did not even commit him- 
self to the view that full Provincial autonomy would be introduced in 
the provinces. My complaint, my regret, is that His Lordship did not 
wait to study the question as it had been discussed and presented in 
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this House for I submit that if he had, he would probably have made 
his pronouncement more sympathetically. I do not imagine that you. 
can change an enactment in a day; my friends here are not under that 
impression. No one thinks that the Government of India Act can be: 
changed in a day, and we all realise that it must take time. All that 
our proposals asked for was that a representative Round Table Con- 
ference should be convened in order that the pros and cons of the matter 
should be considered, the difficulties which beset the question, the: 
advantages which would arise from the adoption of our proposals, might 
be fairly considered by all those interested in the matter, and that we: 
might then make a report which the Government here might be abie 
to support and the Government in Kngland might be able to accept. 
But this was refused to us. The statement of the Secretary of State 
did not give us the slightest hope that there would be any such change: 
introduced: indeed the Secretary of State has only discouraged us in 
regard to any substantial change in the constitution in the near future. 
That being the state of things, we naturally felt very much dissatisfied’ 
and subsequently there was a statement made by Mr. Richards in which 
he told us that there was no intention to revise the Act of 1919 before: 
1929. Now, Sir, this is the situation in which we find ourselves, and 
it is one which has given great dissatisfaction to the vast bulk of the- 
people of this country. Here you have an Act against which protests 
have been made by numerous representatives: of the people during the: 
last four years. A request has formally been made on the part of the 
people by their elected spokesmen in the new Assembly for a represen- 
tative Conference in order that the desirability of revising that Act 
might be considered. It has been refused by the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State. The other day one of the Honourable Mem- 
bers on the Government Benches bullied a Member on this side of the 
House by asking him to have the courage of his convictions regarding a 
particular statement. Does it show a courageous attitude on the part 
of the Government Members that they cannot face a Round Table Con- 
ference? Why cannot they agree to sit down at a Conference to have- 
the pros and cons of the question considered, debated, reduced to writing, 
in order that the public of this country and the representatives of the 
public in the House of Commons might understand the question and . 
be able to pronounce judgment as to whether we, the representatives of 
the people, are right or the Members on the Government Benches are- 
right? They have not shown that courage; on the contrary, the Govern- 
ment of India, speaking through the Honourable the Home Member, 
showed their unwillingness to adopt this course. I cannot understand 
whv there should be such unwillingness to call a Round Table Conference. 
The idea of a Round Table Conference seems to be like a red rag to a 
bull as far as the Government of India are concerned. The suggestion 
was first made in 1921, but unfortunately failed at the time. The pro- 
posal was again made early in 1922, but was not accepted by the 
Government of India. 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians) : 
Why did it fail in 1921? hae " ve: 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Colonel Gidneév knows very well wity 
+t failed. I will not waste my breath in discussing this matter. 
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(Laughter on the part of the Honourable the Home Member.) The 
Honourable the Home Member laughs. It I were to mention all the facts 
the Honourable Member would cease to laugh. But I do not wish to 
waste the time of the House and do not wish to detain the House any 
longer, in fact I shall have to detain the House for a pretty long time, 
without repeating what is already very well known. ‘The Government 
of India showed much unwillingness and refused to call a Conference 
in 1922. When a Conference met in Bombay early in 1922, the pro- 
posal was made that they should do so. At that time I understood the 
difficulty that was felt was that there was an apprehension that certain 
activities of some of the representatives of the’ people might not be 
stopped and that the Government could not agree to call a Round Table 
Conference, until they felt assured that the atmosphere was calm. ‘The 
atmosphere has been calm now for a long time. When we met and put 
forward a demand for a Conference in this Assembly, the atmosphere 
was calm. Nobody can say that there is at present any movement going 
on which is causing any serious anxiety to the Government, unless it 
be a movement of their own, a result of their own mistakes and errors 
of judgment. At this juncture there is nothing to stand in the way 
of a Round Table Conference being called, but the Government are still — 
fighting shy of it. Now, Sir, if they must avoid an opportunity of 

discussion such as we have asked for, what is the position in which we _ 
find ourselves? The Government refuse to call even the Conference 
we have asked for, and the Honourable the Finance Member inyites us 
to-day, on behalf of the Government, to support the Taxation Bill by 
our votes. Are the Government consistent in their attitude? (The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: ‘‘ Yes.’’) They are not. The Honour- 
able the Finance Member must of course answer in the affirmative; he 
has no option and I do not blame him for it. (The Honourable Sir Basil 
Blacketc: ‘‘ Like George Washington, he speaks the truth.’’) I refuse 
to accept the truth of a remark which is not uttered sufficiently clearly 
for one to hear it. The Finance Member invites us to support the 
“Taxation Bill. With what consistency can he ask us to do so? Does 
he realise the position in which we ere placed? Does he realise that 
we feel that we should not support taxaticn unless we have the power 
to deal with the whole expenditure which has been incurred out of this 
taxation? Does he realize the position that the taxation proposed means 
something serious to the people? It so happens that in the present 
Finance Bill there is one item which deeply touches the poorest in the 
‘land, and that is the salt tax. He has unfortunately not been able to 
appreciate the position of us Indians with regard to the salt tax. He 
has quite seriously appealed to us more than once to take a calm, states- 
manlike view of the salt tax, and not throw away the money that would 
be available by raising the rate to Rs. 2. He has appealed to us several 
times and quite seriously, but he does not realise the position of us 
Indians. The salt tax was not wrongly described by the Secretary of 
State as an iniquitous and horrible tax. There has long been a feeling 
against the salt tax, not only among Indians, but also among Englishmen. 
T have not got the book with me, but I remember having read in the 
speeches of Professor Fawcett made in the seventies of the last century 
m_a debate in which he drew pointed attention to the iniquity of the 
salt tax. where he pointed out that the people of India felt it a grievance 
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that the rock salt mountain should be standing before them, and that 
they could not take out the salt without paying a tax; and where he or 
another writer pointed out that the | vast sea-shore of India extends 
trom one part of the country to another, and the people were not given 
the liberty to manufacture salt in order that they might use it for them- 
selves and their cattle. The salt tax is pecuharly objectionable to us 
Indians; and yet what is the proposal of the Honourable the Finance 
Member? He must know that in 1840 the salt tax stood somewhere at 
& annas, that after the Mutiny it was raised to 12 annas, and that sub- 
sequently in 1878 it was raised to Rs, 2-8-0. It was brought down 
in 1882, during the time of Sir Evelyn Baring, to Rs. 2-0-0 per maund. 
And again only a few years afterwards it was raised to Rs. 2-8-0 per 
maund. It was reduced to Re. 1 per maund in 1907 and stood there 
until it was raised to Re. 1-4-0 per maund during the war in 1916. 
Last year it was raised to Rs. 2-8-0 per maund, not by the voice of the 
people, not by a vote of the Assembly, but in the teeth of the opposition 
of the Assembly, by certification by the Viceroy. 


Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has told us that 
the increase he proposes in the salt tax will not cost more than 8 annas 
a year to a family, and I wish really he could realise what an increase 
of eight annas a year to a poor family may mean. He does not know 
the people as I do; he has not lived and moved among them, and I do 
not blame him for it. He has lived in a happier, brighter land; he 
cannot form an idea of the grinding poverty to which the bulk of my 
countrymen are subject and under which they live at present. He does 
not know, and yet he wants to assure the House that an increase of 8 
annas a year would not really be felt by the people. If he will go out 
among the people, the people will tell him that he is mistaken. Last 
year, when the duty was raised, there was a most eloquent proof given 
that the duty should not have been raised by the small amount of salt 
that was consumed, by the decline in the consumption. That should 
have satisfied any accountant or any financier, but the lesson seems to 
have been ignored by the Honourable the Finance Member. The people 
evidently ate less salt last year than they should have done, but the 
Honourable the Finance Member tries to console himself with the 
thought that the people did not actually use less salt than they would 
have done but for the raising of the duty last year. He says the dealers 
in salt had, in anticipation of the raising of the duty, stored a good 
deal of salt, and that they did not purchase sufficient salt because they 
were expecting that the duty would be reduced. I would be sincerely 
glad, Sir, if that were a fact. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 
“Tt is.’’) My friend’s assertion that it is, will not satisfy me. My friend 
found fault with me the other day when I said the Japanese worked 
20 hours. He did not take note of the fact that that would be in double 
shifts. He now tells me in a positive statement which he makes that 
the people did eat as much salt last year as they should have eaten, 
in spite of the figures of the purchase of salt last year. He may be 
able to say so, Sir; I am not.able to say he is wrong, I am not able 
to sav he is right, but I am able to tell him that it is a matter upon 
which he should not make a pronouncement in the light-hearted manner 


he does: We know how an increase 1n the salt duty affects people. 
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Let a poor man who goes to the bania to buy some provisions for his 
daily bread, let him say how much of salt he used to get before the 
duty was raised and how much he got after the duty had been raised 
last year. The Honourable Member can get tens of thousands of poor 
people, in the villages and in the cities, to give him information which 
might possibly lead him not to be so positive as he is in asserting what 
he has asserted. 

Now the salt duty is one of the items involved in the Finance Bill. 
It is not necessary for the purposes of the earher part of my argument 
that the duty to be raised should relate to salt, but it gives intensity 
to the appeal which I am making, in view of the constitutional situation 
in which we are placed, that we are asked to support the existing system 
of government with all its expenditure—I will not call it extravagance 
at this stage, I will deal with it later—with all its expenditure we are 
asked to support taxation on salt in order that this expenditure should 
be carried on as it is being carried on. I refuse, Sir, to support this 
taxation. I refuse, firstly, on the ground that if I support this taxation, 
I should have it in my power to reduce the expenditure wherever | 
think it possible. That liberty is refused to me, that liberty is refused. 
to my countrymen sitting here as the representatives of the people of 
India. Long ago, a great Viceroy (Lord Mayo) said that the only 


justification for Englishmen being in India was that they should serve 


the good of India. He said:.‘‘ The welfare of the people of India is 
our primary object. If we are not here for their good, we ought not 
to be here at all.”’ And I want my English fellow-subjects to look at 
the question before us from the point of view of us Indians. They are 
educated men. They know that we too have by the grace of God received 
some education, that we are able to discuss matters with them, that 
we are able to appreciate the points raised by them—which should all 
lead them to think that it must be peculiarly galling to us educated 
Indians to find ourselves in the position in which we find ourselves to-day. 
Is there a single Englishman in this House or outside who would like 


heen to be placed in the position in which we are, 


who, finding himself in that position by a stroke: 


of misfortune which I hope will never befall him, would support such 


taxation, as we are asked by the Honourable the Finance Member to 


support in this House to-day? 


This, Sir, is thé constitutional aspect. So long as the Government 
of India Act is not revised, therefore, I find that, with my sense of 
self-respect, with the little conscience that God has given me, I cannot 
support taxation, either now or in future. Take away the Govern- 
ment of India Act if you please. That is a threat which has often 


times been uttered by not very responsible, thinking, people, but take: 


the Government of India Act away if you so please. We shall not 
complain of it; but if you must govern India in the forms of civilized 
government, let reality be introduced in place of the sham that you have 
established here. (Hear, hear.) When Mr. Balfour went to America 
during the days of the war, he told the American people that the only 
form of government which was worthy of the name was a government 
which was conducted according to the will of the people concerned. 
Judged by that test, where do the Government of India stand to-day ? 


a a 
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During the days of the war, when you wanted the support of India, 
when you wanted the support of the civilized world, when you wanted 
the support of America, you listened respectfully, willingly, acquiescingly 
to the proposals of the late Woodrow Wilson. You agreed that every 
naticn should have the power of self-determination. You agreed that 
every people on earth should be given the opportunity to govern their 
own affairs, and we had hoped, as fondly as we had always hoped, that 
after the war, the system of government here would be modified in order 
to biing it into conformity with that statesman’s declaration as to the 
tiue uature of a civilized government. Where do we find ourselves 
to-day? We are told there is a publication issued at Delhi which is 
called ‘* India’s Parliament.’’ hat publicatton—very pleasing to 
some os: my friends sitting here,—gives a misleading idea to the people 
outside regarding the actual state of things in India. You invited 
India in recognition of her services during the war to be an original 
member of the League of Nations; you have invited representatives of 
India to represent India at the League of Nations and at the Imperial 
Conference. With all respect, and without meaning any disrespect to 
any individual, I say this is a fraud you are practising upon the eivilized 
world. An Irish Member rightly hurled it at one of my countrymen 
that he was not at the Imperial Conference in the same capacity in 
which the representatives of free nations were there. Why further 
humihate us by again inviting us to take part in conferences, in meetings 
of the League of Nations, where we cannot speak with the authority 
of the people whom we are supposed to represent there. I hope, Sir, 
none of my countrymen, elected by the people, will agree to appear to 
take part either in the meetings of the League of Nations or in the 
meetings of the Imperial Conference until India can elect her own 
representatives and send them, vested with the authority to represent 
India, to take part in those proceedings. That is the position. In this 
state of things we are asked to-day to vote this Finance Bill, and I 
submit, Sir, we cannot conscientiously, honourably do so. 


Now, Sir, the next ground upon which I refuse to support this Bill 
is the extravagance of the expenditure of the Government of India. | I 
listened with great attention to the remarks of the Honourable the 
Finance Member on the question of the extravagance of the Government 
of India. He tried to persuade us that we were all mistaken in think- 
ing that the Government are extravagant. JI assure him that, if he 
could persuade us to that view, we should be really, sincerely grateful 
to him. For it is no satisfaction to any of us, Sir, to be spending our 
efforts and our time in urging a reduction oppressed with the idea that 
the Government of this country are very extravagant. But having 
heard my friend, I regret to say that I do not feel satisfied that he has 
put forward any argument which is worthy of attention from this House. 
His first point was that there were not too many officers. Who has 
said that there were too many officers? In fact, my friend was a little 
unfair in propounding his questions and then answering them. T am 
not unfamiliar, Sir,—and there are many Members of this House who 
are not unfamiliar—with the way in which a question is framed when 
a particular answer is sought to be given. In framing the question, 
my Honourable friend had in mind what he wanted to say, pil of 

: op 
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the things he said we had urged was that there were too many [Luropean 
officers and there were too many officers in the Government of this 
country. That there are too many European officers several of us have 
said and repeated, but none of us, so far as I remember, asserted that 
the number of officers in the Government of India or in the Provincial 
Governments eyen was larger than it should be. My friend said it 
was not large. I say it is very small. It is much smaller than it should 
be. Let us have a chance, let us have an innings, and we shall appoint 
many more Ministers in charge of many more portfolios working for 
the good of the people much more than the present Ministers are work- 
ing. I do not mean any offence to any individual. (Lieut.-Colonel 
H. A. J. Gidney: ‘‘ Question.’’ My friend, Colonel Gidney, may put 
a question, but for goodness’ sake, listen to what I am saying and 
probably you will not interrupt. Now, Sir, I do not know that my 
friend, Colonel Gidney, has studied this question about which he is 
interrupting, but I say probably the Honourable the Finance Member 
has. And he is right in saying—I agree with him when he says 
that the number of officers in the Government of India is small; it is 
much smaller, I say, than it should be, and, if we had a chance, we 
would appoint many more officers in order that the many subjects which 
are at present in the charge of one Member should have a better chance 
of being adequately dealt with. The Government of India are proposing 
to separate the Railway Budget from the General Budget. That is a 
move in that direction. But the move has to be much larger, more 
comprehensive, more widespread, than perhaps the Government of India 
have contemplated. We are not quarrelling with that. The Honourable 
the Finance Member next said, we had urged that the Government 
were extravagant. Of course, we have urged that, but what is the 
nature of our complaint? Our complaint is that the salaries which 
we are paying to the European officers in this country are dispropor- 
tionately high when you consider the national average income of the 
people. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett gave us the figures of 
taxation in other countries. Never in my experience of public debates, 
either in this House or in other places, have IT heard any responsible 
man mentioning merely the figures of taxation without at the same 
time referring to the national average income of the people taxed. I 
was surprised that the Honourable the Finance Member made no 
reference to the national average income of the people whose figures of 
taxation he mentioned. He did not tell us what the figure of taxation 


was in Japan, say 20 years ago. He did not tell us by how 


much it had risen before arriving at £2 10s. and he did not tell us 
what the rise in the average national income had been during those 
years. I hope, Sir, we are not so blind to the necessities of expenditure 
being incurred for national purposes, as the Honourable the Finance 
Member would lead one to suppose we were. We know that expenditure 
in this country is not at present as high as it should be if we were 
in a prosperous condition. Our complaint is that the present salaries 
are disproportionately high when you consider the national average 
income of the people of India. Let us have a chance of increasing that 
income. You have done comparatively little—I am very sorry to say 


it; it is no pleasure to me to find fault with my fellow-subjects who 
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sit on the Government Benches; I am grieved to say that they have 
done little to promote the national average income. JI wish that my 
friend, when he gave us figures of taxation, also told us about the 
respective national average incomes of the peoples whom he mentioned. 

We know, Sir, that if a country prospers, the national expenditure 
must increase.. I look forward, if I live, to the time when my people 
will have the power to administer the affairs of the country. 1 look 
forward to a large increase in our national expenditure. What is our 
national expenditure at present? Is the expenditure of a Government 
of 3820 million people to be so paltry as it is? But whose fault is it 
that it is so paltry? It is the fault of the system of government which 
has prevailed here. It has failed to build up the national strength of 
the people. It is the fault of the system whereby the number of men 
who can pay income-tax on large incomes is unfortunately extremely 
small. After the war, when statesmen in England were considering 
how they were to reduce national debt and how they were to increase 
national expenditure, what did they think of? They knew that they 
could not tax the people further and that they must lower taxation. 
But they thought of providing larger amounts on employment, larger 
amounts on producing more wealth in order that that wealth might 
be taxed for the common good. That was the way in which Englishmen 
proceeded. That is the way in which we Indians, who have the benefit 
of studying your literature, of studying the literature of ether countries, 
and of studying the systems of government which obtain in uiher 
countries, should proceed. We shall so proceed if you will only help 
us to obtain the power to do so. 


Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): That is 
the reason why you should give some of the money asked for in the 
Finance Bill. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Now, Sir, the Honourable the 
Finance Member told us that our military expenditure was not so great 
as we imagined it was, and he told us that we should remember the 
military expenditure of Japan. I do not know what my Honourable 
friend intended to say. He was not quite clear to me. If he means 
to tell us that military expenditure in Japan can have any reasonable 
comparison with the extravagance of the military expenditure in India, 
L join issue with him. I will be prepared to go with him into the 
question of military expenditure in Japan and, speaking for myself 
and tor my fellow colleagues in this House and outside it, I will venture 
in all humility to say that if this system of military expenditure in 
Japan were adopted after we have risen to the national average income 
of Japan, not a single Indian Member of this House would ret use ut 
support that expenditure. But how is that expenditure built up! 
thought before T heard the Honourable the Finance Member that the 
Japanese had proved that they were the most economical people on earth, 
that their military system was the most economical system that existed 
on this earth, and that they combined efficiency with economy. In the 
year 1868 there was the great revolution in Japan. The condition of 
the people was then most ‘regrettable. A few European Powers had 
a few years before that time bombarded Japan and tried to subjugate 


it. The people of Japan restored their Emperor, the Mikado, in 1868, 
ON a 
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and that was the revolution. It was the beginning of a new chapter 
in Japan. Ina few years’ time they began to enlist their army, and in 
the course of a few years they introduced a system of conscription under 
which they created a citizen army and they have gone on adding to 
the strength of that citizen army until now it is difficult to find out 
what is the total strength of their militia. They do not let the outside 
world know what the total strength of their militia is, and they do not 
let the outside world know what the total amount that they are really 
spending on their military departments is. That is the way of the 
Japanese. The Japanese system is built up upon a patriotic basis. The 
Japanese Emperor issued a rescript in which it was pointed out that 
it was the duty of every son of Japan to enlist himself in the national 
army and to prepare to defend his country. Says Mr. Alfred Stead 
in his book ‘* On Great Japan ”’ 


‘“ Since 1882, this rescript forms part of the equipment of every soldier, and 
great Generals like Kuroki think a day ill-begun in which they have not saluted the 
Emperor’s portrait and read the edict. The first of the five articles of this says: 
“The principal duty of soldiers is loyalty to Sovereign and country. It is not 
probable that any one born in this country will be wanting in patriotism; but for 
soldiers this virtue is so essential that unless a man be strong in patriotism he will 
be unfitted for his service. Disloyal men are like dolls, however expert and skilful 
they may be in their military art and science, and a troop which is well trained 
and led but lacks patriotism is like a band without a chief.’ ”’ 


Now, this is the foundation of the national army of Japan. How 
well they have trained themselves for national defence the whole world 
knows. In 1894, only 22 years after they began to organise their army, 
they distinguished themselves in the war with China, and in 1904 they 
inflicted a defeat on Russia which was then regarded as the strongest 
power in Europe. They have maintained their position and have risen 
steadily in the estimation of their fellow-men all over the world by the 
excellence and the efficiency of their national system of defence. Adopt 
by all means a system like what the Japanese have adopted, and you 
will see ight where you see darkness at present, you will see clear 
guidance where you find confusion at present, and you will be able to 
effect a large reduction in the expenditure on the Army in India. 
But so long as you merely tell us that Japan is spending a lot of 
money, that cannot carry any weight with us, nor will it carry con- 
viction to us. ; 


Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member also told us that 
taxation in India had risen from something less than one shilling to one 
shilling. He made that statement very positively and compared it with 
£2-12-0 in Japan, £28 in New Zealand and so on in various other 
countries. The positive tone of his statement took me by surprise. 
Later on, when his attention was drawn to the fact that it might be 12 
shillings ure 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I said 12 annas, but should 
have said 12 shillings. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: The Honourable Member said 12 
annas or one shilling. I have got that down clearly, but I do not 
want to find fault with him. I will try to set a better example. We 
must recognise that the Honourable the Finance Member had no inten- 
tion to make an incorrect statement; it was entirely due to an oversight 
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that he made it. Therefore, I am not finding fault with him for that. 
But, what I wish to draw attention to is that when my Honourable 
friend spoke of the increase in taxation, he did not also tell us—he 
will agree as a financier who has been brought out to India in order 
to set her finances in order—he must agree as a student of finance that 
he should have told us, it was his duty to have told this House, by how 
much the national average income of the Indian has risen during all 
these years. Without that data I think he was wrong in making the 
statement he did. At any rate he should have mentioned that fact 
as an important one for consideration. I should like to know by how 
much the national average income of the people of India had risen during 
the last three decades. For the last 40 years nearly Indians have been 
trying to persuade the Government to institute an inquiry into the 
national average income of the people. In 1882 or about that period, 
during the time of Lord Ripon, there was an inquiry made. The 
results were published in 1888. That report is still available and that 
report is eloquent of the fact that the income of the people of India has 
been miserably poor. When that report was published, Lord Curzon 
felt very uncomfortable. Mr. William Digby, an Englishman to whom 
India is deeply indebted for all the valuable services he rendered to 
her cause and whose name she cherishes with gratitude, in his book 
on ‘‘ Prosperous British India ’’ gave proof after proof from official 
quotations to show that the average income of the people of India was 
less than one anna per head per day. Lord Curzon disputed that 
statement and put it at a little more than Rs. 30 a year. I do not 
remember the exact figure. My friend tells me that there was a difference 
of Rs. 10 per annum in the two estimates. Since that time repeated 
requests have been made to the Government of India and to the Govern- 
ment in England to institute a regular inquiry to find out the average 
national income of the people. The Government have burked the 
inquiry; Government have not taken up the inquiry up to this time. 
What good is it then for any Government Member to get up and tell 
us that the national income is not so low as it is represented by some 
Members of this House to be? Nobody means to be dogmatic in an 
assertion like that. The assertion is made in order to arrest attention, 
in order that the matter may be investigated, in order that the truth 
may be established. Does anybody on the Government Benches think 
that anv Member of this House would have any satisfaction in feeling 
that the national income of the Indian has been going down? We 
would all rejoice if the national income has been rising. We would 
all pray to hear that it has risen. But a mere assertion of even an 
irresponsible man will not satisfy us. We want an investigation. 
Why do you not face that investigation? Let us sit down and find out 
the facts and publish them to the world. Let us speak the truth and 
shame a certain person. We want to know if the national income has 
increased. We would be glad to hear that it had done so. We would 
then gladly assent to an increase of national expenditure. But, so long 
as we are not satisfied that it has increased, we cannot but complain 
that the expenditure is disproportionate to the income of the people. 
T wish to repeat that our contention is not that the salaries which are 
paid are per se extravagant. Our contention 1s not that the expenditure 
which is incurred on the administration of the Government of India 
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is per se more than what it should be in any country. Our whole con- 
tention is that, compared to the national average income of the people, 
the expenditure is extravagant, that is, if you compare the salaries 
you give to the Britishers in England, it is extravagant. We urge 
the Indianisation of the services not because we have a dislike towards 
or hatred of our English fellow subjects but because we want that there 
should be more Indians employed in order that they may play the part 
that God and nature meant them to play in their own country and 
also because the employment of Indians will be more economical. Let 
me assure all my European friends that no Indian would debase himself 
by desiring any ill to any of his European fellow subjects. We do 
not wish it; we should be ashamed if we thought ill of any of our 
fellow subjects. We wish you to remain here with us as fellow subjects. 
We wish you to remain here as fellow subjects with the high sense of 
an Englishman’s duty of promoting the good of the country in which 
he finds his lot cast. We will welcome you, we will respect you, we 
will honour you. We have had a race of Englishmen represented by 
Allan Octavius Hume, Sir William Wedderburn, Wilham Digby, 
Charles Bradlaugh, Dr. Annie Besant, and others, whom we have 
honoured for the services they have rendered to the cause of India. We 
would honour every one of you fellow subjects if you worked only in 
that spirit to help us to rise out of the unfortunate position into which 
by the vicissitudes of time and fortune we have fallen. 


Now, Sir , 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya): : Sir, I wish to draw attention to the 
extravagance in military expenditure from two points of view; from the 
point of view, firstly, of comparing it for a while with the expenditure 
on the Army in Japan, and secondly, from the point of view of further 
economies being brought about in that expenditure. As regards the 
first, with reference to the opinion expressed by the Honourable the 
Finance Member about military expenditure in Japan, in support of 
what I urged in the earlier part of the day, namely, that expenditure 
on the army in Japan was economical, let me read a passage from an 
article on Japan in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in which I find it 


stated as follows: 

‘From 1872-1896, the ordinary expenditures of the Army varied from three- 
quarters of a million sterling to 14 millions, and the extraordinary outlays ranged 
from a few thousands of pounds to a quarter of a million. Not once in the whole 
period of 25 years—if 1877 (the year of the Satsuma rebellion) be excepted—did 
the State’s total expenditures on account of the army exceed 14 million sterling ; 
and it redounds to the credit of Japan’s financial management that she was able 
to organize, equip and maintain such a force at such a small cost. In 1896, as shown 
above, she virtually doubled her army, and a proportionate increase. of expenditure 
ensued, the outlays for maintenance jumping at once from an average of about 
14 million sterling to £23 millions, and growing thenceforth with the organization 
ae the new army, until in the year (1903) preceding the outbreak of war with 
Russia, they reached the figure of 4 millions. Then, again, in 1906 six divisions 
were added, and additional expenses had to be incurred on account of the new 
overseas garrisons; so that, in 1909, the ordinary outlays reached the total of 
7 millions, or about one-seventh of the ordinary revenue of the State.’’ 


T find from the Statesman’s Year Book, 1923, that the total revenue 
in 1923 was 1,482 million vens, and the expenditure on the Army was 
196 millions. That is between one-seventh and one- eighth of the total 
revenue. I am surprised therefore that the Honourable the Finance 
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Member should have been led into thinking and saying that the expen- 
diture in Japan on the army was high. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: He was speaking of defence 
expenditure, which includes the army and navy. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: It will take further time to eo into 
the question of navy. But, as the Honourable the Finance Member 
referred to the army, I have referred to it and I leave it at that. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: He used the word “ defence.’’ 


(An Honourable Member: The defence expenditure in Japan is six 
times higher than in India.’’) 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : When we have the control of our 
country as the Japanese have control of their country, I expect that our 
expenditure on these subjects will be much higher than what it is in 


Japan. 


Now, Sir, I will turn to the question of how this expenditure might 
be reduced at this juncture, even so far as the present year is concerned. 
LT am glad His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is here now. The 
other day when I referred to the question of internal security troops, 
I did not have the privilege of His Excellency’s presence in the House. 
I wish to say again, therefore, as I said the other day, that I have not 


yet understood why there should be 27,000 British troops retained for 


internal security. I urged nearly four years ago, when I had the 
privilege of appearing before the Military Requirements Committee over 
which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief presided, that the ex- 
penditure of the army should be largely reduced by the adoption of a 
national system of detence and I urged further that the British internal 
security troops should be disbanded as they were not needed for the 
purposes of preserving internal security. I learnt the other day from 
the Secretary to the Army Department that the number of those troops 
now stands at 27,000. I should like to know from His Excellency or 
somebody representing him why the whole of these troops cannot be 
disbanded and why a saving of nearly seven crores and a half cannot 
be effected without reducing the number of fighting umits. I under- 
stood His Excellency the other day to say that so long as he was 
responsible for advising the Government of India for the defence of 
the country, he could not advise the reduction of any further troops in 
the fighting units. I understand that view. But I request His 
Excellency to enlighten the House why the internal security troops 
cannot be disbanded either entirely or largely. I submit that they 
should be disbanded. I think it is a very great wrong to this 
country to keep 27,000 British soldiers in the country for the purpose 
of preserving internal security. I have asked on more than one 
occasion that there should be a statement to show on how many 
occasions the British troops have had to be called out in order to 
preserve internal order. My own impression is that they have been 
so utilised on very few occasions and I will contend that even on 
these few occassions it was really not necessary to call these troops to 
preserve internal order. From that view I should say that these troops 
should be disbanded. If it should be necessary to add any further 
troops to the rest of the army for the purpose of internal security, I 
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think they can be obtained by substituting, if necessary, a larger number 
of Indians in the place of the internal security British troops. In that 
way also I feel that the maintenance of the military expenditure at its 
present high level is not advisable. That is another ground on which 
I cannot support the proposal relating to the Finance Bill which is 
before the House. A reference has been made to the Indian Territorial 
Force. I fully know that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
is anxious to ‘develop this force and. we feel grateful to him for the 
interest he has taken in it. But our contention has been, and it is 
to-day, that the measures adopted are inadequate, that they are very 
unsatisfactory from the point view of experiment and of satisfying 
the sentiment of the Indians to a certain extent. But what is needed 
is a policy which will give us a larger Indian army, which is the only 
way of making an effective reduction in ‘expenditure on the regular 
army. Towards that end a larger policy is demanded. So far as the 
college at Dehra Dun is concerned, we are grateful for its estab- 
lishment, but the feeling among us is that the college should be better 
equipped, better developed, should impart education which any cadet 
needs in order to qualify him so as to take up an officer’s post in the 


army in India; that a few, not all of them, may, after a time, be 


sent to England for further tr aining there, but that the main portion of 
the training should be completed here and should be imparted to a much 
larger number of young men than is the case at present. The college 
should be expanded into a military college which should be expected to 
meet the requirements of training Indians as officers of the Indian Army 
in full measure. If that is done it is true that it will not help to reduce 
the Budget at once, but it will in future years, and if a policy like that 
were adopted, we would feel that we had some satisfaction and that we 
should support the Budget to some extent for the present. 


The third ground on which I regret I must refuse to support the 


Finance Bill is the want of confidence that many of us feel in the Gov- 


ernment of India as at present constituted. I have dwelt in the previous 
part of the discussion on two aspects, the constitutional aspect, namely, 
the defects of the Government of India Act and the necessity of revising 
it; in the second part I have dealt with the extravagance of the system 
of administration both in the civil and military departments. Now I 
will deal with the question of the want of confidence which we Indians 
feel in the Government of India as at present constituted. We feel 
that they have failed to protect India’s financial interests; we feel 


that in regard to the question of the army the Government of India have 


failed to plead with the British Government to reduce military expendi- 
ture in India and also failed to save India from having to bear the 
burden of military expenditure, although the British Army in India is 


not merely for the purpose of pr otecting India, but also to maintain the: 


prestige of the British Government in the Far East. We also feel that 
in the matter of the Lee Commission the Government of India have 
failed to represent to the Government in Kngland, effectively, the un- 
desirability of sending out the Lee Commission when the Assembly 
had twice made a protest against it. That is only one of many instances. 
Government may have protested; I hope they did; I do not know; 

but my point is, that as the Government of India are constituted, they 
are not able to protect India’s interests in matters financial. The Secre- 
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tary of State can borrow money without referring to the Government 
of India; can give increased pensions and allowances without the consent 
of the Government of India. As the Government of India are consti- 
tuted they are not able to protect India’s financial interests. We 
also feel that, as far as the financial management of the Government here 
is concerned, they have a very unsatisfactory policy. Finance Members 
have been appointed without sufficient consideration. Without mean- 
ing any personal disrespect, I should like to draw the attention of the 
House to some of the recent appointments in the Government, and 
the House will at once see the importance of the question to which I 
refer. You want a financier who can frame a national policy for India 
and who will have the strength to put that policy before Government and 
have it accepted. But what has been the policy? How often has not 
one of the civilian members of the Government been appointed Finance 
Member? Without intending any disrespect to the Honourable the 
Home Member, [I would recall that for some vears he was Finance 
Member. It was at that time that we had that trouble over Reverse: 
Council Bills. Of course he did his best undoubtedly according to 
his ight. But the unfortunate part of it was the belief that was enter- 
tained by some Members of the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State perhaps that anybody who belongs to the Civil Service is 
fit to take up any appointment which he may be called upon to fill. 
In that view you appointed a gentleman who, although he was able to: 
do the work in a way, was not able to understand the finances of India 
and protect them in the right way. We had therefore all these troubles, 
scandals and losses during his time. Now we have brought out a 
trained financier from England. I should like to say without any dis- 
respect to the Honourable the Finance Member, who is a capable: 
financier—I suppose he is as capable a financier as the Government of 
India could select at this time—that the main point we wish the Gov- 
ernment to consider and represent to the Secretary of State is that, 
in order to protect the finances of India, an Indian financier should 
be appointed. My objection is not a personal one to any particular 
gentleman. My objection is that you appoint an Honourable gentle- 
man to the most important office in the Government of India so far 
as the country’s finances are concerned, and without his having a 
sufficiently long experience of the country, you put upon him the 
responsibility, the burden, the necessity of balancing the Budget of 
India, of promoting economy in the expenditure of India, and of helping 
India forward financially in all the numerous directions in which 
national activities must go. Without the smallest intention to show 
any- disrespect to the particular gentleman concerned, I say this is a 
wrong policy. You want at this juncture to select an Indian of out- 
standing merit as a financier and let him shoulder the burden, let him 
give you proof whether an Indian can or cannot manage the finances 
of India. I will not refer to individuals, I will not refer to personalities, 
but I have before my mind not one, but several Indians who could 
give an honourable account of themselves if they were asked to take 
up the responsibilities of the Finance Member of the Government of 
India. I think the time has come when, without any disparagement 
to the English Members who have held this office, without any desire 
to hurt their personal feelings, I should ask that the Finance Member 
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of the Government of India should be an Indian, who could share the 
responsibility and the burden of administering the finances of his 
country. 

You have an excellent example of the wisdom of such an appoint- 
ment so far as the Military Department is concerned. You have Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra as the Military Adviser to the Government in 
the Accounts Department; and I think His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief will bear testimony to the high worth which he has shown and 
the absolute trustworthiness with which he has discharged the duties 
of his high and important office. Is it impossible to find an Indian 
financier, an Indian business man, who has the whole experience of a 
life-time in India, who knows the needs of India, to take up this high 
responsibility? I think, Sir, it can be done and the fact that it has 
not been done is another matter for complaint with us. 


The Government have failed in another matter which touches the 
people very vitally, namely, their personal liberty. We know that 
during the last three or four years the Government of India have 
not respected the liberty of Indians as they should have done as the 
custodians of the interests of the people. During the last three years 
3 policy of repression has gone on in many Provinces. The Govern- 
ment of India were expected to restrain this policy, to call a halt to 
this policy. The Government of India have failed to do so. It is a 
matter which causes great grief to us that since 1921, only shortly 
after the reforms were introduced, there has been a wave of repression 
in this country which knows no parallel in the previous years of the 
existence of British-Indian administration. In this period men quite 
as honourable as any Member who has ever sat on the Government of 
India Benches, have been thrown into the jails, have been deprived 
of their liberty, have been subjected to hardships, for no other reason 
than that the Governments of some Provinces resorted to a repressive 
law which was meant for a time when bombs were flying about in 
Bengal, when anarchical crimes were going on in Bengal, and which 
was never meant to be used in these peaceful times. I refer to the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, Part II, of 1908. Under that 
law the Government of Bengal first acted under the impulse given to 
it by an English paper in Calcutta after the unfortunate events which 
took place in Bombay in 1921 on the arrival of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. We regretted those events; everybody regretted 
them. But while the Bombay Government kept its head cool, while the 
Government of Bombay did not introduce either the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act or any other Act to suppress the activities of the people 
at the place where these unfortunate occurrences had taken place, under 
the evil inspiration derived from an article which appeared in a Calcutta 
daily the Government of Bengal long before the Prince was due there 
introduced this Criminal Law Amendment Act into Bengal. Under 
the operation of that Act a large number of honourable Indians, at the 
head of whom stood Mr. C. R. Das, were prosecuted and imprisoned. 
No evidence was adduced that they had committed an unlawful aet. 
The only evidence that was adduced was that they belonged to the 
Congress Volunteers and that the Congress Volunteers had been declared 
an unlawful association by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 
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Perhaps some of my friends might think that I refer to this matter— 
I have referred to it more than once—with a light heart. They would 
be wrong. Let me assure them that I refer to this matter with ereat 
grief, with great reluctance, and that I refer to it because I cannot 
forget the hardships, the indignity, the unjustifiable suffering to which 
a large number of my esteemed fellow-countrymen were subjected under 
the operation of this evil law which was applied, extended to Bengal 
without the smallest justification. It was next introduced into the 
United Provinces. Four days before the arrival of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, when everybody should have expected that the 
Government would relax their repressive policy, that the Government 
would do everything which was possible to conciliate the people and 
to induce them to offer the loyal welcome that they desired it to offer to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the Government introduced this 
evil law into the Province. Under the operation of that law my Honour- 
able friend Pandit Motilal Nehru and fifty-five other gentlemen who 
were sitting on the Provincial Congress Committee discussing the affairs 
of the Congress were arrested, prosecuted and imprisoned. Under the 
operation of the same law, many hundreds of others in the United Pro- 
vinces were prosecuted and thrown into jails, separated for months to- 
gether from their wives and children, separated for months together from 
their business pursuits, and subjected to the indignity of being put into 
His Majesty’s jails. The same evil policy was pursued in the Punjab. 
A few days after the introduction of the law in Bengal, the law was 
extended to the Punjab also. Remember, please,—the Members of this 
Council will remember that His Royal Highness was still somewhere 
in the Bombay Presidency, that it was a long time after he came that 
he went to Bengal, that it was a long time after he came that he 
went to the United Provinces, and that it was a long time after he 
came that he went to the Punjab; But during this interval the Gov- 
ernments of these provinces had put this law into operation and put 
thousands of respectable Indians into jails. One should have expected 
that this policy would soon be abandoned; but even after His Royal 
Highness bid good-bye to India, this policy was kept up, and to-day—I 
do not know if all prisoners who were then imprisoned are yet free— 
but even to-day there are a number of persons who were either im- 
prisoned then or who were imprisoned later under the provisions of this 
law, who are still undergoing imprisonment. 

Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code was abused, misused, in 
subjecting a number of persons to undue restraint. Men going to 
preside over meetings were told that they could not do so; men going 
to deliver an addresss to the people were told that they could not do so. 
The Seditious Meetings Act was applied, and a number of persons were 
bound over under sections 107 and 108 of the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure. Among the persons who were so imprisoned, IT cannot forget 
Babu Bhagwandas, a scholar leading a saintly life at Benares, who was 
hauled up under section 107 or section 108 and who was subjected to all 
indignity appertaining to that position. Now, this went on for a long 
time. Even now the Government have not withdrawn this enactment 
so far as some provinces are concerned. We have in this House ex- 

ressed on more than one occasion our opinion that the repressive laws 
should be withdrawn. The House will remember that the Committee 
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which sat on the Repressive Laws recommended that this law should 
be withdrawn, though they were of opinion that the law could not be 
repealed at the time when they reported; but from the passage which 
the Honourable the Home Member read to this House the other day, 
the House will remember that the Government contemplated intro- 
ducing a Bill early in 1922 which would help them, according to their 
ideas, to repeal this enactment. The Government have not found time 
to give effect to that desire. Do they entertain that desire at this 
moment? I do not know; I speak subject to correction, but the Govern- 
ment have certainly not introduced a Bill which was meant to enable 
them to withdraw the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act. The 
Government have also not released political prisoners. They are under- 
going imprisonment under various enactments. On the contrary, Regu- 
lation III of 1818, which the Repressive Laws Committee had recom- 
mended should be withdrawn, has not yet been withdrawn, and under 
the operation of that Regulation, I understand a number of persons in 
Bengal have been deported. This is the situation so far as the Govy- 
ernment’s action towards the people is concerned. I ask any Member 
of this House to point to any period in the history of the British 
Indian administration in which so many respectable persons, so many 
innocent persons, were prosecuted and imprisoned and subjected to 
indignities and hardships under the operation of laws which were never 
meant to apply to such persons, and to tell us then whether there is 
any reason why we should feel confidence in the Government of India 
as constituted at present. We have asked for the release of political 
prisoners, but the Government have not yet responded. Mahatma 
Gandhi who, as the Secretary of State rightly indicated, should not 
have been imprisoned, was released, because it was said that the doctors 
had advised that he should be released. Leaving that one case at that, 
we do not know whether any other political prisoner has yet been 
released. The House recommended the other day the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh. We have not yet heard what decision the Government 
have arrived at in the matter; but he is not the only person about whom 
we are anxious. There are numerous persons, respectable and innocent 
persons, who are unjustly undergoing imprisonment, while we are having 
our dinners and our parties, and holding our receptions and enjoying 
hfe. It fills me with grief, it fills me with a sense of shame, that 
we should be unable to save our fellow men from this indignity and 
hardship; it fills me with a sense of grief that we should be unable to 
persuade this Government which have invited us to represent the people 
here, to adopt the right course in relation to these gentlemen who are 
unjustly undergoing imprisonment. 

Now this is so far as liberty of association and speech is concerned. 
Even in this matter the Government of India, as it is at present consti- 
tuted, have given further proof why we should have no confidence in 
them. I will refer to general situation arising out of the deposition 
of the Maharaja of Nabha. Since the Maharaja of Nabha is one 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I am afraid IT must protest. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Protest to the Chair, not to me. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I am protesting to the Chair, 
and I hope the Chair will support me. It is improper to discuss on the 


- refers to Resolutions. 
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floor of this House the merits or demerits of the Maharaja of Nabha or 
the action taken by Government in connection with what the Honourable 


Member called the deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha and what of 
course was his abdication. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Sir, I should like the Honourable the 
Home Member, when he protested against this reference by me to the 
deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha, or his abdication as he puts it, to 
refer you to some rule or law by which this discussion can be shut out. 


The Honourable Sir Maicolm Hailey : Legislative Rule No. 23. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Sir, Legislative Rule 23 at page 67 
It debars a Resolution, it does not bara discussion 
in this House relating to the affairs of any Prince in alliance with His 
Majesty. That rule says: 

‘* Every Resolution shall be in the form of a specific recommendation.”’ 


Then it says: 


‘* And no Resolution shall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects: 


(b) Any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing authorities with 
any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty or relating to 


the affairs of any such Prince or Chief or the Administration of any 
such Prince or Chief.’’ 


If I was moving a Resolution, the Honourable the Home Member would 
have a right to raise this objection. JI am not moving a Resolution. I 
submit, Sir, that I am entitled, that every Member of this House is 


entitled to refer to a matter of this character which affects any Ruling 


Prince who is in alliance with His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Before you decide, Sir, perhaps 
you will allow me to quote the actual facts. You will find that in our 
Legislative Rules, we have certain restrictions on subjects of discussion 
which apply firstly to Questions and secondly to Resolutions. You will 
find those relating to the subject-matter of Questions in Rule 8, page 63. 
You will find those relating to Resolutions in Legislative Rule 23 which 
will be found at page 67. Now, both of those are identical in scope, 
obviously the intention being that certain subjects should not be brought 
under discussion. That is the reason 
why the Legislative Rules place that 
restriction both in regard to Questions and to Resolutions. Now, 
the Rules do not, I admit, specifically provide anywhere any 
restrictions on subjects which may be discussed in the course of 
motions for adjournments or on Bills. But it has been invariably the 
practice in this House to apply those rules and restrictidns which relate to 
Questions and to Resolutions to discussions on motions arising in the 
course, for instance, of the Budget debate or in the course of the dis- 


3 P.M. 


eussion of Bills. That is the effect of the President’s rulings given 


not once, but several times, lately in the course of our Budget discussion, 
and I submit, Sir, that they apply equally to a motion for rejection 
of a Bill such as has been put forward to-day. I ask you, Sir, to 
maintain that practice. 


Dr. H. §. Gour (Central Provinces, Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 


madan): Sir, before you decide that question, may I draw your atten- 
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tion to the very rules to which the Honourable the Home Member has 
adverted? Pages 64 and 68, last clauses: 

‘Tf any doubt arises whether any question is or is not within the restrictions 
imposed by sub-rule (2), the Governor General shall decide the point, and his 
decision shall be final.”’ 


Then again on page 68, it is stated: 


“The decision of the Governor General on the point whether any Resolution is 
or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule (7) shall be final.”’ 


- The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: He resolves the -President’s 
doubt finally. The Governor General resolves the doubt which the 
President may feel on the subject. 


Dr. H. S. Gour: Now, Sir, these two clauses therefore vest the final 
authority as regards the decision in the Governor General, and therefore, 
so far as the President is concerned, he is not the ultimate deciding 
authority. We are told by the Honourable the Home Member that it 
has been the practice of this House that the provision of these rules has 
been enlarged in practice during the last three years and that the 
discussion of subjects dealt with in these rules has been prohibited. 
Well, Sir, I speak subject to correction, I am not aware of any practice 
to that effect, and I appeal to you as an old Member of this House to 
refer to any practice embodied in any order passed by the President on 
that subject. I go further. Even assuming for the sake of argument 
that the President had given a ruling, with.due respect to the President 
T submit that he could not whittle down the effect of the plain provisions 
of these Standing Orders*upon which the Honourable the Home Member 
himself relies. The Honourable the Home Member admits that there 
is no explicit rule barring discussion. But, he says, that the spirit of 
these two rules has the effect of preventing a discussion as to matters 
upon which Questions and Resolutions are barred. I beg to join issue 
on that point with the Honourable the Home Member. It is a well- 
known provision of law that what the law does not prohibit, it permits, 
and therefore I submit that under the plain rules of construction, where 
the Standing Orders and rules do not prohibit, they permit. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Before you give your ruling, Sir, I 
wish to draw your attention further to the point raised by Dr. Gour. 
The rules to which the Honourable the Home Member has referred 
specifically refer, one to a Question and the other to a Resolution. And 
the Honourable the Home Member has not been able to draw your 
attention to any rule forbidding reference to any of the Indian Ruling 
Princes in the discussions of this House. That is the first point. 


The second point is, if I am not mistaken, that this very House did 


deal with the Princes’ Protection Bill. That Bill was intended to confer’ 


protection on Indian Princes from the criticisms of certain newspapers. 
If this House was permitted to deal with that point, I cannot under- 
stand how the Honourable the Home Member can raise an objection to 
reference being made to any Indian Ruling Prince, either to his 
abdication or to any other matter. Besides that, I also submit that you 
have to consider what the situation would be like if the objection of 
the Honourable the Home Member is upheld. There are no prohibitions 
in the rules against reference being made to any Indian Ruling Prince, 
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and this is the only Legislative Assembly where any matter relating to 
Indian Princes could be discussed. My Honourable friend, Dr. Gour, 


further draws my attention to section 67 of the Government of India 
Act, which says: 


re " ‘ : : 

_ “ Tt shall not be lawful, without the previous sanction of the Governor General 
to introduce at any meeting of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature any measure 
affecting the relaticns of the Government with foreign Princes or States.”} 


We were not introducing any measure laying down that the subjects of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Nabha should pay a certain tax or do 
something else. I wanted to refer to an event which related to the 
Maharaja of Nabha himself because he was a friend of His Majesty by a 
treaty. He has been dealt with in a certain way av ad 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Before you give your ruling, I 


should lke to draw your attention to two facts referred to by Dr. Gour 
and the Pandit. 


. Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): May 
I be permitted to refer to Standing Order No. 29 printed at page 83 of 
this Manual? You have got to distinguish between notice of Resolu- 
tions and Questions on the one hand and the right of a Member to 
make speeches in this Assembly on the other. The subject-matter of 
speeches is dealt with separately from that of Resolutions and Questions, 
and if you will allow me to read Standing Order 29 printed at page 83 
of this Manual. It says: 


‘“‘ The matter of every speech shall be strictly relevant to the matter before the 
Assembly.”’ 


So the only question you have got to decide now is whether the subject- 
matter to which my Honourable friend, the Pandit, has made reference 
is relevant to question in issue. That is the question before us. The 
Standing Order further lays down certain lmitations: 


‘* A member while speaking shall not— 
(i) refer to any matter of fact on which a judicial decision is pending; 
9) 


‘That is not the question here. 


*¢ (17) make a personal charge against a member ; 


(iii) make use of offensive expressions regarding the conduct of the Indian or 
any local Legislature ; 


(iv) reflect upon the conduct of His Majesty the King or the Governor General 
or any Governor (as distinct from the Governments of which they are 
respectively the heads) or any Court of Law in the exercise of its judi- 
cial functions ; 


(v) utter treasonable, seditious or defamatory words; or 
(vi) use his right of speech for the purpose of wilfully and persistently 
obstructing the business of the Assembly.”’ 
These are the only cases in which you can refuse my Honourable friend 
leave to refer to such matters. 


(At this stage, Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 


Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces: European): TI also 
refer to the rule quoted by the last speaker, Rule 29, which lays down 
that the matter of every speech shall be strictly relevant to the matter 
before the Assembly. The matter before the Assembly is whether the 


’ 
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Finance Bill shall be considered; but, leaving that aside, if the matter 
is of such a character as could not be included in a question or could 
not be made the subject-matter of a Resolution, then a fortiori no debate 


upon it should ever take place. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : In your absence, Sir, the Honourable 
the Home Member resorted for the third time to an objection that I 
could not refer to anything relating to the Maharaja of Nabha. He 
did not hear what I was going to say but has unfortunately shown 
nervousness every time I endeavoured to refer to this question. He has 
shown lack of courage, a charge which he brought against a fellow Mem- 
ber the other day. I wish he had the courage to hear what I was going 
to say instead of taking shelter behind a technical objection. But in this 
case even his technical objection will not bar what I am going to submit 
to this House and it is fortunate that you are here, so that we may 
proceed with the matter in a sufficiently rapid manner. I was giving 
my reasons for want of confidence in the Government of India as it is 
constituted, as a ground for my refusal to support the Finance Bull 
which is before the House. In doing so I urged that the Government 
of India had failed to protect the liberty of my fellow subjects and I 
was going to refer to the action which has been taken in relation to 
a number of my fellow subjects in British India at a certain place which 
is in Nabha territory, but my point of reference to-day is not the in- 
cident that took place, is not so much what happened at Nabha and the 
responsibility for it as the fact that a number of my fellow-men, who 
were the subjects of His Majesty living in British India, lost their lives 
‘and the Government of India have not yet instituted an inquiry, 
so far as this House is aware, except the magisterial inquiry to which 
reference was made the other day. I want to know whether I can or 
cannot refer to a question affecting the lives of so many of our fellow- 
men. I know that if in an Indian State an Indian subject of His 
Majesty was killed that would be a ground for the deposition of the 
Indian Prince who might have been instrumental in bringing about his 
death. I know that if a number of His Majesty’s Indian subjects were 
unjustly locked up in the jail of some Indian Prince—I mean no dis- 
respect to any Indian Prince,—I am sure that matter could be raised 
and discussed here in order that the Government of India might take 


action regarding it. 


Mr. President : The Honourable Member is wrong in his interpreta- 
tion. This matter was raised in the Budget debate last year by my 
Honourable friend who is not here to-day, our present Deputy President. 
He proceeded to discuss a matter relating to the territory of an Indian 
State and I ruled him out of order and I adhere to that ruling now. 


Dr. H. S. Gour: May I just point out what transpired during your 
temporary absence ? 


Mr. President : (Order, order. I have nothing to do with what trans- 
pired in my absence. I may inform the House that any one authorised 
to occupy the Chair holds all the powers which the Chair possesses and is 
fully entitled to their exercise. No appeal could be made to me from 
anything that he ruled. I cannot be made a court of appeal on matters 
of which T have no cognisance. 
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Dr. H. S. Gour: That is exactly the point. When your predecessor 
eecupied the Chair, the Chair had not given any decision. The matter 
was laid before him and before he could decide you resumed the Chair. 


Mr. President : Even those facts are facts of which T was not aware 
until the Member informed me. I can only take cognisance of matters 
arising on points of order presented to me when I am in the Chair, and I 
have told the Honourable Member that this subject was raised last year 
in the Budget debate and I ruled that matters taking place in the terri- 
tory of an Indian State are not in order. 


Dr. H. §. Gour: I do not think my friend the Panditji has broken 
any rule since you returned to occupy the Chair. He has not done so. 
We were continuing a discussion which began during your temporary 
absence and the Pandit was merely referring to the discussion which 
was then proceeding. He has not mentioned that matter at all. The 
Honourable the Home Member objected to a part of his speech in 
which he referred to the abdication of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Nabha (Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: ‘‘ The deposition.’’) There- 
upon the Honourable the Home Member said he wanted a ruling from 
the Chair whether there was 


Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member now referring to what 
happened to His Highness the late Maharaja of Nabha? 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: If you will kindly let me proceed, 
ee ae te 
Mr. President: Dr. Gour has put to me what appears to make a 
hypothetical point of order. If he is referring to the Maharaja of Nabha 
he is out of order. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: That is the point I took excep- 
tion to. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : With every deference to your ruling, 
Sir, you will permit me to enter my protest agamst the view that I am 
barred from referring to any Indian Ruling Prince, who is in alliance 
with His Majesty the King Emperor and whose subjects are moving into 
British territory and into whose territory British Indian subjects are 
moving. ; 

With that much so far as the Maharaja is concerned. I will now 
come, Sir, to events here in British India. Those are that many residents 
of the Ferozepore district and of districts adjoining it are reported to have 
lost their lives when they were going to a Gurdwara which is at Gangsar. 
They were going there with the distinct and avowed object of paying a 
visit to the shrine and reading the holy Granth Sahib there; that in the 
course of that visit they were fired upon and they lost their lives. This 
House discussed this matter in an indirect way the other day and we had 
hoped that the Government of India would by this time have ordered a 
public inquiry by a committee which will inspire confidence to investigate 
the affair and find out how this happened. . 

Mr. President : Did these matters take place on the territory of an 
Indian State or not? ine 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : One bad affair of the many to which 
I am going to refer happened in the territory of an Indian ATs But 
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there are many other things to which I am going to refer which did not 
happen there. For instance the march of the men through British terri- 
tory and the loss of life which occurred in it. Some of them lost their lives 
in the territory of an Indian Prince, but several others lost their lives in 
British territory. They received their wounds in the territory of an 
Indian Prince and they were on their way to their homes in British 
territory when many of them died. Now, Sir, what was the number of 
the deaths that took place, what was the number of injuries that were 
inflicted,—we are not yet in a position to say, but their number was large. 
The other day you will remember, Sir, that one Mr. Day was unfortun- 
ately killed in Calcutta. His Excellency the Governor General expressed 
his great grief over the event, and rightly so, and expressed his sympathy 
with those whom the deceased had left behind. In this matter it has been 
alleged that the deaths that took place were many: we do not know 
whether they died exactly within the limits of an Indian Prince’s State 
or whether they died outside, but there were many men who were residents 
of the Ferozepore district and other districts, and this is a fact about which 
there is absolutely no doubt from the inquiries I have made. Many men 
received injuries and some of them succumbed to the injuries they 
received. The Government of India have not, so far as I am aware, 
except for the expression used by the Honourable the Home Member that 
he deplored the event and the deaths—the Government of India, and 
particularly His Excellency the Viceroy, have not yet made any pro- 
nouncement which might show how the matter was being viewed by them. 


Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal: European): In defence of the 
memory of Mr. Day I should like to point out that when Mr. Day was 
murdered, he was walking along Chowringhee alone, taking an early walk 
in the morning for the benefit of his health and that he was not connected 
with any agitation or anything of that sort. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I am sorry, Sir, the Honourable 
Member has interrupted me. I mentioned that. I think the Viceroy 
rightly expressed sympathy with the man and his family. I grieve for 
his death, I deplore that any body should have taken his life, I thought 
that was clear, but what I was going to submit, Sir, is that there were a 
number of our fellow-subjects living in British India, some of them have 
lost their lives, and several of them have received injuries, and an appeal 
has beer made in this House to institute a public inquiry by a Committee 
which would command public confidence, which might sift the facts, and 
place them before the public. But the Government have not responded. 
The other day Captain Orr’s unfortunate case occurred and we know that 
His Majesty’s Government were prepared—at least that was the impres- 
sion created by the papers—even to go to war with a neighbouring Prince, 
with an independent Prince, in order to vindicate the right of the British 
Government to see that their subjects are not maltreated, not exposed to 
death or injury by the subjects of another Prince or Ruler. Why 


Mr. President: I cannot allow the Honourable Member to proceed on 
those lines. It is obvious that, in substance, this is a matter which took 
place in the territory of an Indian State. There are many matters which 


pie i order, so I must ask the Honourable Member to address himself 
o those. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: My point, Sir, is that the Govern- 
ment of India as they are constituted are not protecting the civil liberty 
of my fellow-subjects, and that is the point I am endeavouring to estab- 
lish; and I say that when the Government fail to offer protection to 
their subjects, when they fail to make an inquiry even into what has 
happened to them, that Government cease to enjoy popular confidence. 


I will now refer in the next instance to the question of religious 
liberty. But before I give up that point, I wish. to say this also, that 
British subjects have every right in British India to discuss matters in 
British territory—outside this Council it may be for the present, for of 
course I must bow to your ruling—and British subjects have in British 
India every right to discuss matters relating to Indian Princes who are in 
alliance with His Majesty because British subjects in British India pay 
taxes, the taxes maintain the army, the army may be employed in fighting 
an Indian Prince or in supporting him, and therefore it is the inherent 
right of every British Indian subject to discuss matters relating to any 
Indian Prince. The. Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, which has its 
headquarters at Amritsar, is a religious body which represents Sikh reli- 
gious public opinion. It thought it its duty to protest at Amritsar, not 
within the territory of an Indian Prince, against the action that had been 
taken by the Government against an Indian Prince. The Government 
seem to have taken umbrage at that attitude of the Gurdwara Prabvandhak 
Committee. The Members of the Committee had only a short time 
before been declared by the Government to be representatives of a large 
body of the Sikh religious public opinion. On their having passed 
certain Resolutions condemning the action of the Government taken 
against a particular Indian Prince, the Government of the Punjab 
declared them to be an unlawful association. Under that declaration a 
number of members of the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee are being 
prosecuted. I submit, Sir, that the Government should have stopped 
such prosecution, should have told the Government of the Punjab to with- 
draw the declaration in question and not prosecute anybody under the 
cloak of an Act which throws very little responsibility upon the Governor, 
which gives very little opportunity to those who are being prosecuted 
to establish their defence, because there is no other defence which is 
permissible in such cases except that they are not members of the declared 
Association. Though there are other sections also under which they are 
being tried, this section should certainly not have been applied. They 
should not have been declared an unlawful association, and the Govern- 
ment I submit have failed to give them that protection in the matter of 
their civil religious liberty which they had a right to expect. 


Lastly, Sir, the Government of Tfidia have not been able to proteet the 
religious liberty of His Majesty’s subjects in British India. It generally 
happens, Sir, that when Indian subjects of His Majesty go on a pil- 
grimage to any shrine’ or temple the Government do not give them up 
entirely to the mercy of those with whom they have to deal. And here 
I will submit that any British subject who is going on a pilgrimage to 
any shrine or any temple or any mosque, though it may happen to be 
situated outside British India, is entitled to protection from the Govern- 
ment of India through the Local Government. in the territories of which 
the place of pilgrimage may be situated. This protection also the Gov- 
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ernment of India have failed to give to my Sikh fellow-subjects who 
were going to a religious shrine in order to perform their religious duties. 
Now, Sir, in all these matters, I submit, the Government have failed to 
carry the people with them. The Government have lost the confidence of 
the people and, so long as they are carrying on this administration 1n the 
manner in which they are carrying it on, I think it will be wrong on my 
part and I will not be doing my duty by my people if I lend them my 
support so far as the Finance Bill is concerned. 


The situation has now resolved itself into this. I have shown that on 
the ground of the constitution as laid down in the Government of India 
Act being defective we have objection to supporting the Taxation Bilkeel 
have fully described the constitution as it stands. I will refer to only one 
passage from the Report of Lord Durham which shows that the situation 
in Canada in 1834 was very much like what we find here under the present 
constitution of the Government of India. Before responsible government 
was introduced in Canada the situation there was very much like what we 
find here. Lord Durham in his report stated : 


‘The powers for which the Assembly contended, appear in both instances to be 


such as it was perfectly justified in demanding.”’ 


These are the powers which we want—the power to control our 
domestic affairs in the Home Department, in the Finance Department, 
in the Industries Department and all the other departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India subject to such understanding as may be arrived at for a 
short period in relation to the army and navy and to foreign and political 
relations. 


Lord Durham went on to say: 

‘‘ ¥t is difficult to conceive what could have been their theory of Government 
who imagined that in any colony of England a body invested with the name and 
character of a representative Assembly, could be deprived of any of those powers 
which, in the opinion of Englishmen, are inherent in a popular legislature. It 
was a vain delusion to imagine that by mere limitations in the Constitutional Act, 
or an exclusive system of government, a body, strong in the consciousness of wielding 
the public opinion of the majority, could regard certain portions of the provincial 
revenues as sacred from its control, could confine itself to the mere business of 
making laws, and look on as a passive or indifferent spectator, while those laws were 
carried into effect or evaded, and the whole business of the country was conducted 
by men, in whose intentions or capacity it had not the slightest confidence. Yet 
such was the limitation placed on he authority of the Assembly of Lower Canada; 
it might refuse or pass laws, vote or withhold supplies, but it could exercise no 
influence on the nomination of a single servant of the Crown. The Executive 
Council, the law officers, and_ whatever heads of departments are known to the 


administrative system of the Province, were placed in power, without any regard 


to the wishes of the people or their representatives; nor indeed are there wanting 


instances in which a mere hostility to the majority of the Assembly elevated the 


most incompetent persons to posts of honour and trust. However decidedly the 
Assembly might condemn the policy of the @overnment, the persons who had advised 
that policy retained their officers and their power of giving bad advice. If a law 


was passed after repeated conflicts, it had to be carried into effect by those who had 


most strenuously opposed it. The wisdom of adopting the true principle of repre- 
sentative Government and facilitating the management of public affairs, by entrust- 
ing it to the persons who have the confidence of the representative body, has never 
been recognised in the Government of the North American Colonies. All the officers 
of Government were independent of the Assembly; and that body which had nothing 
to say to their appointment, was left to get on as it best might, with a set of public 
functionaries, whose paramount feeling may not unfairly be said to have been one 
of hostility to itself.’’ 


Now, Sir, that is very much the situation here with some alterations 
which I need not wait to emphasise. That is generally the situation in 
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which this Assembly finds itself. Here we have got an Executive Gov- 
ernment controlling the destinies of Indians. We are an elected majority 
in this House but the appointments in the Executive Government are not 
made after consulting the sense of this Assembly. The Members who 
sit on the Government Benches are entirely independent. They might 
insult us. They might flout public opinion. They might show the 
utmost disregard for the lives and liberties of His Majesty’s subjects. 
They may treat them with contempt, and yet they can sit and draw their 
salaries and exercise the power which their positions give them. This 
is a situation which is entirely intolerable. I hope that these reasons 
will convince every Indian and many Europeans—if not all Europeans— 
_ that we cannot, situated as we are, lend our support to the Bill which 
has been brought forward by the Honourable the Finance Member. It 
might be urged, how will the affairs of the country be carried on? Under 
the enactment called the Government of India Act of 1919, the certifica- 
tion of any measure which the Viceroy is advised to consider desirable in 
the public interest is possible. We cannot lend our moral support and 
vote to the maintenance of this taxation unless the representatives of the 
people of this country have a voice in the expenditure of the money raised 
by taxation, unless we are put in a position to exercise the same rights and 
privileges which the members of every Legislature in the world exercise. 
Unless that is done we cannot support such taxation. f hope the reasons 
that I have given will satisfy every elected member of this House of the 
justice of the attitude I have taken, and I hope they will lend me their 
support in order that the present system may be ended as soon as possible, 
and that we may have a regular system of responsible government under 
which the representatives of the people, men who have the entire con- 
fidence of the people, may carry on the administration of the domestic 
affairs of this country. For these reasons I oppose the motion which has 
been put before the House by the Finance Member that the Finance Bill 
be taken into consideration. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I did not realize that the House 
would desire to close so early a discussion so interesting; but no one else 
has risen to speak, I assume, because Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has 
exhausted discussion. He has taken us, or those of us who cared to follow 
him, over a field of thought so wide that I hesitate to enumerate his 
topics; it is difficult to decide in my own mind whether he really desires 
that the motion for consideration should be rejected because we were 
opposed to the Resolution for a Round Table Conference or whether it 
must be rejected because we have taken action in regard to the affairs of a 
certain Indian State; or whether it is something connected with the 
treatment of what are known as the Akalis; or whether it is something 
connected with some one or other of the almost innumerable wrongs which 
he laid to our charge over unnumbered years and in every sphere of our 
administration. (A Voice: ‘“‘ Altogether.’’) In one way Iam not sorry, 
though for other reasons I might feel some kind of regret. I am not 
sorry that the Honourable Pandit has put forward this motion, for it has 
brought us once more to a clear understanding of the situation. TI shall 
not go back as far as the Honourable Pandit; I shall not seek to refer to 
the history of the Congress for the last 39 years; but I shall content 
myself with what has happened in the last few months at Delhi. 
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Take the events which led up to the experience of those last months. 
We had had three years’ experience in the previous Assembly of the 
Government of India Act. We found ourselves in association with men 
who were prepared to work that Act, and did so in good earnest. I repeat 
what I have expressed before, that India has real reason to be grateful to 
them. They showed how representatives of the public, working 1n co- 
operation with the Executive, but not in such co-operation as excluded 
full criticism and strong opposition where necessary, could effect great 
advance in popular legislation, and exert great influence over the whole 
course of the administration. That Assembly was dissolved. A large 
number of public men who had hitherto decided that they were unable 
to accept the terms of this Act, or co-operate in any sense in its working, 
then decided that they had been wrong in their attitude, and that they 
would come into the Assembly. Now I am not going to refer once again 
to the manifesto of October last. We have seen its terms a good deal, a 
great deal, quoted in England. We ourselves have been somewhat more 
chary of referring to it, because we had no desire, when once our friends 
had joined us here, to pin them down to the exact programme which they 
had set forth there. They had come in with us; we hoped that they 
would work with us; we desired no more; we limited ourselves to that 
position. But I confess, Sir, that we have from the first been in some 
doubt as to their policy. We began with what we now know as the 
constitutional Resolution. Admittedly that Resolution was put forward 
as a compromise between differing sections of our new friends. We 
found reasons why we ourselves could not accept it; the Home Govern- 
ment equally found reasons why they could not accept it. All through 
those discussions we were in doubt what it really meant. We were in 
doubt how far that compromise had gone. We were in doubt whether 
it was not really intended, after all, merely to cloak a desire on the part of 
many of our friends for a complete reversal of the constitution or some- 
thing even more far-reaching. That debate ended; there followed the 
Secretary of State’s speech in the House of Lords, which was received 
with considerable dissatisfaction by many of our friends in the Councils. 
We then proceeded to deal with the Budget. On the first day of the 
Demands for Grants the House united in throwing out four of our 
principal Demands. They stated that this had been done to demonstrate 
a principle. We were still unaware what principle they were demonstrat- 
ing; we were still entirely unaware what their motives were; we were 
still entirely unaware whether this was some obscure form of co-operation, 
or was really a demonstration of an underlying but hitherto veiled desire 
completely to wreck the constitution. Then, for reasons which were 
equally obscure to us, there was next day a sudden change; we found the 
House prepared to pass our Demands for Grants, not without criticism, 
for they gave us much constructive criticism of the type which we have 
hitherto found to have a great effect on the administration. Day after 
day passed and I found the Honourable Pandit saying “‘ Aye ’’ constantly 
to motions which were put forward. Other Honourable Members who 
DAY Be ie to represent the extremer wing of his party, were, some of 

s noticed at the time, absent in different parts of this building 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): hope the Honourable Member will make it clear 
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which Honourable Pandit he means. I was lvj Thee p 
not in the House all through the debate. chen 8: ee 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


Pnadit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I did not catch what the Honourable 
‘Member said. 


me Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : We thought then that the House 
at large 2 


_ Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: My friend is mistaken, Sir, in think- 
ing I said *‘ Aye.’’ I did not oppose the grants—that was all that I did. 
Except those that I definitely voted against, I did not oppose the grants. 
I do not remember saying ‘‘ Aye ’’ to any grant as far as I remember. 


If I did I did not intend to. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I am sorry that I thought he 
was saying “‘ Aye;’’ but there were many grants at all events to which 
he gave his tacit blessing. We thought then that the House, having 
made what it deemed to be a demonstration, was once more prepared to 
advance to constructive work with us on the Budget. Now there is once 
more a sudden and equally inexplicable change; the Honourable Pandit 
comes forward with a clear denunciation of the whole of our policy in the 
past and a profession of total inability to accept the motion put forward 
by the Finance Member. His specific ground—lI will take that as being 
his real ground—his specific ground is that we would not agree to a 
Round Table Conference. I will take the rest of his speech—and I 
must do so if I am not to be equally exhausting to the House—as having 
perhaps less direct reference to the real point at issue. I have been trying 
to probe in my mind the reasons which have led to this fresh sudden 
change of attitude. I have noticed of course that in many papers, which 
were formerly in the habit of supporting many of my Honourable friends, 
a series of severe and even acrid criticisms of their action during the last 
week. They were told that they should have persisted in their course, 
that they should have thrown out the Budget as a whole, that they should 
not have voted a single grant—in fact, a good deal of scorn was poured 
onthem. [sit that reason? (Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: ‘‘ No.’’) 
Ts that the reason that induced them to go back to the complete policy of 
wreckage of the constitution? (Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar: ‘‘ Certainly 
not.’’) Then if they have not been influenced by a desire to get square 
with their newspaper critics, I must look elsewhere. Y have noticed in 
many parts of the House a difficulty arising from the fact that an en- 
hanced salt rate would provide means of relieving the Provinces of their 
Provincial contributions. But equally I know that there is some hesita- 
tion on the part of provincial Members in openly voting for anything like 
a Rs. 2 salt rate much as they might in their hearts desire 
it. Was it to catch their votes that this motion was put forward? Was 
the inducement offered to them that, if the House were to throw out the 
Finance Bill as a whole, this would leave it to Government to certify at 
an enhanced rate of salt tax, leaving them the benefit of the rate without 
the responsibility of passing it? Was it really felt that it would be 
easier to take that course and thus to relieve provincial Members of the 
necessity of voting one way or the other? Is that the reason at the back 
of my Honourable friend’s mind? This time no one interrupts me. 
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Then again, I noticed that there were motions on the paper for reducing 

the salt rate to just a few annas, seven annas, eight annas, and the like. 
Wr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 

Non-Muhammadan Rural): As a preliminary to the total abolition. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Was it felt by the Honourable 
Pandit Malaviya that it would be a much easier course to get a vote 
against the Finance Bill as a whole than to run the risk of a party 
defeat on the proposal to reduce the salt tax to seven annas? Is that his 
motive ? 


Mr. V. J. Patel : You cannot understand it. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: No, I cannot; and no one has 
helped us with an explanation; but it is not my poor brain alone which 
has broken down under the strain of conjecture. I notice that the country 
has found equal difficulty in appreciating these tactics. Veteran politi- 
cians, versed in every constitutional art of Europe, have found it equally 
difficult to appreciate the tactics of my Honourable friends. 

Now Sir, what is it that the Honourable Pandit is asking. He is dis- 
satisfied with our reply on the proposal for a Round Table Conference. I 
am not going again into that controversy; we have already, I think, 
justified ourselves on that score and I am willing to leave the verdict with 
the outside world; but I will go into the consequences of the action he 
_ proposes. He says clearly and explicitly that, so long as he is dissatis- 
fied with the attitude of Government, he will not join in voting for any 
taxation at all. I see the Honourable Pandit nods his head. I am glad 
for one thing, Sir. It does not affect me personally, for I am about to 
enjoy a brief period of leisure, and during the month of May I hope to 
be in England. But I am glad for those Members who might otherwise 
have to travel through an Indian summer for a special session to consider 
a proposal for dealing with the Tariff Report; for the Tariff Report 
assumes legislation regarding our customs duties. Obviously,-the Honour- 
able Pandit and his party will not be prepared to assist in any operation 
of that kind. It is just an extreme statement of that description which 
brings home the real nature of the course which he proposes. The real 
fact is clear; and there is now no need to conceal it further, that the 
Honourable Pandit, feeling as he does that there is much that is wrong 
in our administration, has at last cast off all thought of co-operation of 
any kind with Government. He has joined that faction which is deter- 
mined that it can only get its way by a complete wreckage of our present 
constitution with all its consequences to India and to the Empire. It 
may be a satisfaction to the more extreme section of the party which 
stood for that objective in the past, and which stands for that to-day, to 
secure him as a recruit; my own belief is, that on a calmer reflection, he 
will regret that he has given them that sort of satisfaction. It should 
be perfectly clear to him that there never was any real intention on the 
part of that extreme section of co-operating either with those Members 
who supported our constitution in the past or with those who stand for the 
constitution to-day. It should be perfectly clear that that section which 
announced that it would secure its way by civil disobedience, which 
announced that it would secure its way by mass movement, with all its 
consequences of disorder and disaster, has never changed its ideals and 
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has never changed its methods. Then I am astonished to see that one 
who refused to join them in the past, decides to join them here to-day. 
I should be still more astonished if those others who refused to join them 
in the past were to follow his lead to-day. For what does it mean? 
After all, let us look the facts clearly in the face. I am not going into 
any arguments as to whether we have rightly exercised or not that 
trusteeship which the United Kingdom has always felt that she had for 
India. I am not going here into the question whether that trusteeship 
was as one Member took on himself to inform us, fraudulent. But there. 
is no doubt that the British nation will not give further constitutional 
advance to India unless it is satisfied that the measure of advance given 
is likely to be worked to the real advantage of India. That is the bare 
and fundamental fact, and it will not be altered by any argument used 
here regarding the way in which the trusteeship of the British Parlia- 
ment has been exercised. And I ask Honourable Members here to look 
that fact squarely in the face. The British Parliament after many years, 
as the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pointed out himself, 
after many years of demand from India, at length started India on the 
road to responsible Government. It made its first step in the form of a 
transitional constitution. What does the Honourable Pandit and those 
whom he asks to support him propose to do to-day? He proposes to 
throw that constitution back into the face of the British Parliament. 
And he thinks that by doing so the day of responsible Government will 
be hastened. (Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: ‘“‘ Yes.’’) Then I pity 
his lack of political sagacity; for this is a question of statesmanship pure 
and simple. I have very deliberately, throughout this discussion, avoided 
any use of provocative or contentious language; I merely appeal to my 
friends here to view the facts in their true perspective and in their effect 
on India. It would be easy to use language in this respect which might 
rouse feelings of bitterness and resentment among my friends opposite; 
I have no desire to do so. I merely ask them to look at the facts dis- 
passionately and with only one view, namely, will this or will this not 
help India forward on the path of responsible Government? Believe 
me, it is of little advantage to make a gesture or a demonstration of dis- 
satisfaction if that in itself is likely to turn to your disadvantage or the 
disadvantage of India. It is exactly a gesture of dissatisfaction of this 
type, exactly a sign of impatience, exactly, if I may say so, a demonstra- 
tion of irresponsibility, which will make it impossible for the British 
Parliament to consider a further advance. The King’s Government has 
to be carried on. You are dissatisfied with the rate of constitutional 
advance; you do not aid in proving that advance justified; you simply 
refuse Government their finances. That is not responsibility. You 
refuse the taxation which Government have put forward, not because you 
object to it in itself, but for other reasons, knowing well that it will have 
to be certified under reserve powers, for otherwise the Government would 
come to an end. You shelter yourself behind the fact that others will 

exercise a responsibility, necessary and proper in itself, which you will 
not assume. You are offered the choice of different rates of salt tax; the 
decision lies entirely with you; but for reasons unconnected with the 
salt-tax you refuse to exercise that choice. That again is not a proof of 
responsibility. It is on that ground that I appeal to Honourable Mem- 
bers opposite to consider only the one factor I am putting before them, 
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namely, that to follow the Honourable Pandit Malaviya in this vote 
will inevitably set them back with the British Parliament. Now I 
know no section of the British Parliament which 
will be influenced in the slightest by such 
action. To two of the three parties in it I need not refer. But let me 
quote once again the words that were used by the present Premier as to 
the manner in which his party was likely to view action of this kind: 


4 P.M. 


‘No party in Great Britain will be cowed by threats of force or by policies 
_ designed to bring Government to a stand-still; and if any sections in India are under 
the delusion that that is not so, events will very sadly disappoint them. I would 
urge upon all the best friends of India to come nearer to us rather than to stand 
apart from us, to get at our reason and our good will. When an appeal is made to 
revolutionary methods, whether those methods are active force or passive force, a 
reaction towards the opposite extreme is bound to come, and men and parties of 
the most sincere good will are hustled off the stage, whilst the two forms of reaction 
—that of the Right and of the Left—kick and tear and sweat against each other 
until the failure of both has been demonstrated.”’ 


I never have accused my friends opposite of a desire to promote actual 
revolution. I do not desire to do so now. But they are joining a form of 
obstruction which may have disastrous consequences on the internal affairs 
of India and will undoubtedly prejudice their case with those who in the 
long run must dictate the pace at which India can advance towards respon- 
sible Government. And I ask them to hesitate before they follow the 
Honourable Pandit in doing so. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru: Sir, I had no intention to take part in this 
debate as I did not feel well and strong enough to do so. But the speech 
with which the Honourable the Home Member has just treated the House 
has inspired in me the strength which would otherwise be wanting. The 
Honourable the Home Member has on more occasions than one, during 
my brief experience of this House, by his special polemics shown himself 
to be a past master in the art which is usually practised by the whole of 
the Government of India. That art is the art of ‘‘ divide and rule.”’ 
We have seen on many occasions that the great argument which he has 
against any proposition which is advanced by this section of the House is 
to point out to those who he fears will follow us into the lobby and vote 
in favour of that proposition, the grave danger in which they stand if 
they do so. He is never remiss in pointing out to the non-Swarajists 
the dangers of their associating themselves with the Swarajists, to those 
who are not in the Nationalist Party the very grave and serious dangers 
of their joining or voting with the Nationalist Party; and to-day, Sir, 
we have witnessed an exhibition of that art almost to perfection. My 
Honourable friend has told those who are not for a wrecking policy to 
beware how they cast in their lot with those who openly and professedly, 
before they came into this Assembly, were wreckers, whose object was to 
make the Government impossible. He has reminded those who were very 
anxious and keen about seeing the Report of the Tariff Committee, that if 
they in any way lent their support to this party—he did not call it a 
party of revolution, but he said enough to identify this party with a 
party of revolution—if they identified themselves with this party they 
would have no chance to see the report of the Tariff Committee put into 
operation, there would be no taxation, the Government would come to a 
standstill, there would be no meeting of this Assembly and no discussion 
of the Tariff Committee’s report. I need not go further into the various 
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means which were adopted by my Honourable friend. .I am here now 
to make as simple and as plain a statement as my Honourable friend has. 
made on behalf of Government. 

Sir, the position to-day is exactly the same as it was on the day when 
this session opened. My Honourable friend has refrained from criticising 
the Swarajist. manifesto—I consider it to be one of the greatest honours 
that was reserved for me in my life to be the author of that manifesto— 
he has reserved his remarks thinking that thereby he was sparing me. 
To-day he referred to it only to say that enough had been said about it 
in the House of Lords. I repeat that that manifesto is a document of 
which I shall ever be proud. It is a document which clearly and un- 
equivocally states the case of the Swarajists on which they sought election 
to this Assembly and the Provincial Councils. hey adhere to that as 
their case to-day as Swarajists. I took pains to point out on previous 
occasions as to how it was that I, a sworn Swarajist, a confirmed 
Swarajist, was using the instruments and the means that lay at my 
disposal in this Assembly to push forward the national demand and to 
see what response that demand elicited from the authorities before whom 
it was pressed. I said in terms which cannot admit of any doubt that 
we had come into this Assembly, non-co-operators as we were, to offer 
you our co-operation, but on our own terms. ‘Those terms were not 
dictated by a spirit of hostility to the Government but were considered 
in consultation with other friends who were not Swarajists. Those terms 
were put before the whole country and opinions were invited. All 
schools of thought, all shades of opinion concurred that we could not in 
the interests of our country put the national demand lower than what we 
had put it. Having satisfied ourselves as to the nature of the demand 
and the acceptance it had found in the whole country, we put it forward 
not on behalf of the Swarajists alone, not on behalf of any particular 
section but, as I submitted when I was moving my amendment to the 
motion of my Honourable friend Mr. Rangachariar, we put it forward 
on behalf of the country. . I scrupulously and studiously kept back all 
ideas and all policies which are attributed to Swarajists as well as those 
which, though not attributed to them, are really theirs. I said that 
I was for the moment sinking my identity as e Swarajist, not because I 
had ceased to be a Swarajist but because I had adopted certain principles 
which were common to me and other sections of Nationalists. We adop- 
ted those principles in order to see whether there had been that change 
of heart in the Government for which we had been looking during the 
last four years. A minimum demand, a very reasonable demand, was 
accordingly put forward. It was carried by an overwhelming majority 
of this House, supported not merely by Swarajists, not merely by mem- 
bers of the nationalist party but also by independent members who did 
not belong to any party. That clearly shows that, so far as this country 
is concerned, it was taken to be a real and nationai demand and not simply 
an extravagant demand made only with the object of provoking a nega- 
tive reply and then assuming an attitude of hostility to the Govern- 
ment. Now what followed. After that demand was put through in 
this House, there was a speech by the Secretary of State for India in 
the House of Lords. That speech, I have already submitted, was con- 
ceived in a very good spirit but, when we came to look for the substance, 
we found that it promised nothing. It gave nothing except hopes for 
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the future and pious wishes for our advancement. When I had the 
honoar of addressing this. House after that speech was received in this 
country, I made it clear that; however high the purpose of the Indian 
Government or that of the British Cabinet may be, we had long since 
ceased to be satisfied with high purposes and mere declarations of high 
purposes. What we wanted was action, something done along with the 
declaration of high policy. We have been waiting for that. We sug- 
gested various things. Nothing has been done. Then, Sir, what did 
we do. This Budget came up. We made up our minds to throw it 
out, not as my Honourable friend the Home Member has put it, in 
pursuance of the policy of the Swarajists—I made that perfectly clear 
—but because, apart from being one of the methods which was in the 
minds of the Swarajists, it was also a well known constitutional method 
of putting grievances before supplies. This method being accepted by 
the party was put into operation. Now, on the first day we threw 
out all the grants that came up on that day. That was on Monday 
last. Then we met and we came to the conclusion that it was after 
all a farce first going into one lobby and then into another, spending 
the whole day in that way and with what object? The upshot would 
have been that, as soon as we had done going into and coming out of 
the lobbies, an order would come stating that His Excellency the Viceroy 
had been pleased to restore all the grants we had refused. I made it 
quite clear that we were not really refusing supplies, because it was not 
in our power to do so. We were simply doing all that we could do, 
that is to say, we were refusing to be any parties to the supplies which 
the Government of India wanted in order to run the Government of 
the country without consultation with us and without our having the 
slightest power to control the Executive. That was the idea. We 
made it clear. In coming to the conclusion we did, I am pleased to 
say that we were influenced also by the position of the Labour Govern- 
ment and by various other considerations. We thought that we had 
on the first day established the principle. My friend the Home Member 
says he has not been able to understand what that principle was. I 
thought I would be accused of citing matters of elementary learning 
when I cited certain extracts from well known books. In fact my 
friend the Honourable Mr. Chatterjee said that he knew those books 30 
vears ago, thereby implying that I was simply wasting the time of the 
Council in citing authorities of that character which were the A. B. C. 
of political science. I find, if my friend the Home Member will pardon 
me for saying so, that at least he has not profited by that elementary 
learning, because to-day he again stands up and says ‘‘ I cannot see 
what principle has been established.’’ I submit, Sir, that it is one 
of the oldest principles that it is the inherent right of those who can 
grant supplies also to refuse supplies. As I pointed out then, the reason 
why supplies are refused is that certain grave grievances have remained 
unredressed in spite of all the efforts, in spite of all the available reme- 
dies, having been used. Now, Sir, that was the principle which we 
wanted to establish. That principle is established in free countries not 
merely fictitiously as we were compelled to do here, but really and in 
actual fact. In those countries supplies are actually refused and the 
Government really comes to a standstill if they are refused. I admit 
it that we are not capable of achieving any such results in this country. 
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But at any rate the least that we can do is to say that we shall be no 
parties to granting supplies. We adopt that procedure, for what it is 
worth, to have as much effect as it can possibly have having regard to 
our disabilities. 


Then, Sir, I made a statement before this House after we came to the 
conclusion I have referred to. I made the statement that we had estab- 
lished the principle according to our own judgment—of course opinions. 
must differ—I do not expect that the Honourable the Home Member 
will agree with us on that point; and I said that we shall leaye—I 
have not got the exact words before me, but I remember having said 
that we shall leave the discussion on the remaining grants to take its 
- ordinary course, and such of our friends as were interested in discussing 
those grants on the merits, such as had studied them, would take part 
in the discussion. I confessed at the time and I confess now that I 
did not study any part of the Budget from that point of view; the other 
Members did discuss it and thereby showed that we are not here, as 
Lord Olivier put it, like children who refuse to play. We know how 
to play, and we showed we could if we chose to criticise the Budget 
and, on the question of principle the rejection of the first four grants 
was taken to be enough. It has been suggested by the Honourable Home 
Member that this is a sudden change of attitude. Is it a sudden 
change, as he calls it? After having sent in amendments for the re- 
duction of the various taxes, this apparently sudden change, says the 
Honourable the Home Member, is due to certain adverse criticism which 
has appeared in the press. Now, Sir, there has been both adverse and 
favourable criticism. Perhaps the Honourable the Home Member has 
an eye only to adverse criticism, but criticism of any kind has nothing 
whatever to do with the real merits of this proposition. Suppose, 
however, that it is adverse criticism which has ied us to raise the 
present question and which led my Honourable friend, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, to move the rejection of the Finance Bill—does that 
fact in any way detract from the soundness of his arguments, if they 
are sound on the merits? But, Sir, I deny that any amount of adverse 
criticism could in the least affect us or our attitude in this matter. 
We are here representing our constituencies, representing the people of 
India; we are here to do our duties regardless of anything that might 
be said in this House or outside this House. We are here to do our 
duty according to our own lights, and we cannot do any better. 


Now, Sir, after the discussion of the Demands, we have here the 
Finance Bill confronting us. What is our position in regrad to that? 
I should like to know what the Honourable the Home Member expected 
it would be? I am sure he did not expect us to say ‘“‘ Aye’ to the 
motion. He might have heard “ Ayes,’’ as he did in the case of my 
Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who informs us he 
never voted on any of the Demands. It is obvious that the Finance: 
Bill, as it stands, could not possibly have our approval. Well, if it 
did not have our entire approval, was it merely the amendments of the 
various clauses proposing reductions of the various taxes that would have 
satisfied us? Was that all we wanted? Now, Sir, what reason had 
mv Honourable friend to make that guess? After the statement I made 
that these Demands will now be discussed in the ordinary course no: 
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division was called for during the whole of the debate on the remaining 
grants with the exception of two. All the Demands were discussed and 
finished. The whole idea was to put forward all the objections that 
could be raised on the merits. Now what was happening in the mean- 
while? Barely 10 minutes had elapsed since I had sat down on Tues- 
day last after making the statement which has been referred to, when 
a cablegram was seen on the notice board of the Assembly stating that 
Professor Richards, M.P., had answered in the affirmative a leading 
question put by a member of the House that it was not the intention 
in any way to interfere with the ten years’ programme laid down by the 
Act. The words of the Under Secretary were ‘‘ That is the position ”’ 
or ‘‘ That is exactly the position ’’ or something of that kind. Now, 
Sir, that was the first experience that we had of the change of heart 
immediately after I had made that statement. Day after day elapsed 
and there was no sign of a Committee, a Parliamentary Committee, or 
even a Departmental Committee to be appointed by the Government of 
India. Not that a Departmental Committee would have satisfied us 
but I mention it to show that even the least thing that they could do 
was not done. And what do we find to-day? When we come to this 
House we find—not that we did not expect it—-the very first announce- 
ment made is that the Demands that had been refused have been restored. 
‘Two or three days previously in the last issue of the Government Gazette 
we were treated with another little warning in the shape of new rules. 
What are these new rules? It has been in a manner admitted by the 
Honourable Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith that the Government have taken 
the power which the existing rules did not give them, but he said it 
was a power derivable from the Government of India Act and was 
rightly derived from it. He was further questioned as to what the 
Member in charge of a particular Bill might do and it was pointed 
out to him that after amendments to a Bill had been allowed by the 
House and the Bill as amended was about to be put to the vote of the 
House, there was nothing to prevent the Member in charge from getting 
up and saying “‘ Thus far and no further. Wait, I am going to get a 
recommendation from the Viceroy and you will have to follow that 
recommendation. If you do not, then a certificate will follow.’’ It 
is said that these rules had been under consideration for the last two 
years. I do not doubt that statement but they were sent to England 
only in Noyember last, which is after the date of the manifesto which 
has been so much talked about. It is permissible to have a shrewd 
suspicion that they were meant as a counterbiast, as something to meet 
the situation which would be created if that manifesto were to be acted 
upon. But what is our position after the passing of those rules? We 
‘are mere automatons here; a button is pressed in the Government House 
and the marionettes of this House begin to dance. That is the true des- 
cription of this House. We may pass amendments, we may be ready to 
pass a Bill as amended, but at any time it may be taken away from our 
hands and the Government may do as they please and call upon us to 
pass it as recommended by the Viceroy. 


Now, Sir, these things have happened, besides the criticism in the 
newspapers to which the Honourable the Home Member has referred 
and these things have had their due weight with us. We gave enough 
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time at least for some indication of the mind of the Government and 
of the manner in which it was proposed to deai with our proposition but 
we have been told up to this only one thing and that is that the Govern- 
ment pin their faith to the Government of India Act as il stands and are 
not prepared to consider the revision of that Act by the appointment of a 
Royal Commission or a Round Table Conference. I wish to say one word 
about this Round Table Conference. The whole thing has been mis- 
understood. I tried my best to explain the position in my speech in 
support of the amendment to Mr. Rangachariar’s proposition. I said 
that this Round Table Conference was to be a representative conference 
of every conceivable interest in this country; that we wanted all of us 
to put our heads together and devise a constitution which was best suited 
to the genius of the people and the requirements of the country. That 
did not mean that we were going to slavishly follow any Parliamentary 
system adopted in a particular part of the world. It was for the repre- 
sentatives of the people to come together and the very first thing they 
would have to do would be to decide whether any of the existing systems 
which have been tried in America, in England or elsewhere, or an imita- 
tion thereof would be suitable to this country or not. Our position in 
regard to the Government of India Act, Sir, is that it is a false begin- 
ning. You assume too much when you say to us, you people of India 
will have to train yourselves in parliamentary institutions before you 
aspire to have parliamentary rights. Your conception of parliamentary 
duties, parliamentary rights and parliamentary procedure may be quite 
different to what the genius of the people might dictate to its repre- 
sentatives. It is not a matter which could be disposed of in a day or 
two, in a week or two weeks or even in a month or two months. It 
requires very careful deliberation by all the members of the Round Table 
Conference, perhaps the taking of evidence, and a number of other things. 
It was not, as easily supposed, something in the nature of asking for an 
immediate grant of responsible government, but it certainly was a de- 
mand for an immediate admission of the claim to responsible government. 
That was not the same thing as actually giving or establishing respon- 


sible government. Now, Sir, it is stated in the report of the speech of 
Lord Olivier which I have before me: 


“We claim to know by centuries of experience in Europe and America the 
laws and conditions indispensable for the stable working of that system, which is 
not native to India.’’ 


That claim admits the whole of my case. I do not want a system 
which is not native to India. What I want the Round Table Conference 
to determine is a system which is native to India and of which you have 
no experience in Europe or America. Your experience of centuries of 
Europe and America will not avail you in the least to find out what 
system is native to India. Lord Olivier goes on te say: 


‘‘ And it is perfectly plain to us that those conditions are not established in 
India and cannot be established in a few months by this kind of deliberation at a 


Round Table Conference, or the premature appointment of a Commission under the 
Government of India Act.’’ 


That is a misconception of the whole case. We do not want this Round 
Table Conference or a Royal Commission to, as it were by magic, eveate 
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conditions which do not exist in this country. We want to investigate 
the conditions which do exist in this country, and with full regard to 
these conditions and the capacity of the people, we want this Round 
Table Conference to arrive at a system of government, which may turn 
out to have many things in common with the parliamentary systems 
you know but not necessarily so. That, Sir, was not a thing as to 
which anybody could say offhand, ‘‘ Oh, we are not going to consider it 
at all.’? But that is in effect what was said, and therefore we said we 
were thoroughly dissatisfied. Now we are told that, whatever we may 
say, whatever we may do, the British nation will not give any further 
advance unless it is satisfied that such advance will be for the benefit 
of the country. That is said to be the plain fact and it means that the 
British Parliament must in all events be the sole arbiter of the measure, 
the manner and the time of each advance. Now, that is a proposition, 
Sir, which we cannot accept, and as long as you insist upon that, so long 
we shall insist upon the contrary. Meanwhile whatever means are avail- 
able to us we shall employ them if they are legitimate and peaceful 
means. We have come here to employ the means which are available 
to us under the Statute and under the rules, and so long as we employ 
those means you cannot refer to such action as may possiviy be taken 
or is being actually taken outside this House. We ave here Swarajists 
and non-Swarajists, members of the Nationalist Party, to <tand upon 
our rights as representatives of the people—rights which we derive from 
the Statute itself—and which we can only exercise within the four corners 
of the Statute and within the rules. And, therefore, so long as we are 
here, we must, if we want to do our duty, conform to the Act and to 
the rules. That is very different to what we may do outside but you 
cannot say; “‘ Oh, you have changed yourselves.’” We have not changed 
ourselves at all. It all depends upon the surroundings and upon the 
circumstances. I said plainly and unequivocally in my first speech in 
this House addressing myself specially to the Treasury Benches—‘‘ We 
are here to offer you our co-operation, accept it if you like, and if you 
do, we are your men. If you do not, weil we shall go out—you cal! it 
the wilderness, be it so; we shall go out into the wilderness but we do not 
in the least intend to deviate from the line of poliey which we have 
laid down for ourselves outside this House.’* 1 submit it is not fair 
for the Honourable the Home Member to rely upon the policies and the 
lines of action which are open to us and which we do not mean to aban- 
don—to rely upon them and ask those who have made up their minds as 
to the reasonableness of the demand whith was put forward by the 
nation and the unsatisfactory nature of the response which has heen 
given by the Government not to join the Nationalist Party. Given that 
the demand is a reasonable one, given that the answer is a most unsatis- 
factory one, there is open to us no other polivy, no other principle, no 
other doctrine than the one we have adopted and no hair-splitting argu- 
ments can avoid the inevitable result that we must tefuse supplies. 
That is what we have agreed upon and everybody knows it. The Honour- 
able the Home Member said he is not aware of the constitution of this 
party. He has read all the adverse criticism of their action but not 
the rules of this party which have been publishe1 from time to time; 
tae the names of the members have been published —there is no secret 
about it. 
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Now, Sir, I do not want to take up much more time of the House but 
would like to make one or two observations before I sit down. I have been 
al great pains to discover the meaning of certain very simple English 
words and have often wondered whether: they retained the same mean- 
ing as I was taught at school and college, which they still retain in the 
dictionary, or whether they should be more properly used in a sense which 
is not explained in the books. What is sail is ‘* If you act in a parti- 
cular way you are irresponsible; the Government would take it as a de- 
monstration of irresponsibility.’’ Now, Sir, I thought that responsibi- 
lity arose out of a man’s own action, his own word, his own deed. How 
1s one man responsible for another’s words or deeds, I fail to see. It is 
_ you who frame your Budget; it is you who raise the income, it is you 
who regulate the expenditure, and you say ‘‘ If you do not say ‘ ditto ’ 
to what we say or do you are an irresponsible person.’? And then it 
was said—my Honourable friend the Finance Member said—that we 
shall by not acting as we are told be proving our unfitness for our duties. 
Now, Sir, however able my Honourable friend the Finance Member may 
be in his finance, I do not think he has any right to tell me or any 
other Member of the House that we are not fit to discharge our duties 
as Members of this House. I do not pretend to be an expert in his 
line, but there are things in which I think mv Honourable friend will 
not pretend to be any better than I. But what is fitness? Fitness here 
means, if you see eye to eye with the Government, you are fit for res- 
ponsible government. If you do certain things which will please the 
Government, you are fit. I should have considered our fitness in re- 
lation to the people whom we represent, and not in relation to the 
Government. Whether we are iit to represent them it is for them and 
not for the Government to say. 


Then, Sir, there is much talk of political responsibility. But I ask 
can there be any political responsibility without political rights in the » 
particular department in which responsibility is cast upon a particular 
person ? 

I will not now detain the House any longer, but would like again to 
make it perfectly clear that what we are now doing is being done not be- 
cause we have changed our minds by reason of the adverse criticism or 
the taunts that have been levelled at us in this House and outside it, 
but because we have now given up all hope of our demand being con- 
ceded. There is no sign that there will be an early compliance even 
with what little was foreshadowed in the speeches in this House and in 
the House of Lords. What we are doing, I say again, merely amounts 
to the strongest protest we can make. We are using the strongest 
weapon available to us. We can do no more. I expect that in the 
step proposed to be taken the House.is with me—I beg the House to 
vote with one voice in support of my Honourable friend Pandit Malaviya, 
and to reject the motion to take the Bill into consideration. It will 
then not be necessary for us to go into the amendments proposed which 
were put in as a matter of ordinary precaution. My Honourable and 
learned friend the Home Member has misunderstood the object of the 
amendment. We put forward a proposition as the first to be considered, 
That proposition is the best, the most suited, the most liked. If that 


fails, as a precautionary measure, we put in a certain number 8 subsi- 
2 i 
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diary propositions. That does not mean that the latter by reason merely 
of being put in first contradict the former or weaken our position when 
we support the main proposition. Sir, I hope, I have made my posi- 
tion clear and I do not wish to Jetain the House any longer. I beg 
all the Members or at least all the elected Members of this House to 
vote in a body in support of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s contention 
against the motion. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I rise to support the motion that the Finance Bill be 
taken into consideration. I need hardly assure my Honourable friends, 
the two esteemed Pandits, that I rise to support this motion with a 
heavy heart but after full conviction and with full determination, I 
have said on previous occasions, either when criticising Government or 
speaking on political Resolutions of other sorts, that, when the occasion 
arises, it is the duty of every person in this House to face it according 
to the best of his convictions. I feel, Sir, to-day that the occasion has 
arisen when I ought to, despite it be my misfortune to differ from 
several esteemed Members of this House, I mean especially the Indians, 
I ought to say frankly what I consider to be the undesirable results if - 
this motion is carried and ask the House to give consideration to what 
I put before them. We are discussing the motion that the Finance Bill 
be taken into consideration. Most of the speeches on this motion have 
gone on lines which may justly be called more political than economical 
or purely financial. This perhaps is in keeping with the general atmo- 
sphere which is prevailing in the country and the general atmosphere 
which has prevailed in this House since we met here. There is a 
wide awakening in the country that the form of the government, the: 
details regarding the constitution, and the other details, are not such as 
can meet with the approval of the country. The country at large has 
no patience with it. The country demands that an onward march be 
made to the next stage of progress. It is, therefore, only right that, 
when persons of the standing and of the sobriety of my esteemed 
friends, the two Pandits, get up to oppose this motion, perhaps for the 
first time since the Indian Cuncils ever met, an attitude which will rank 
as one without parallel till now at least with the Central Government, 
they should put before the Assembly what they consider to be the main 
underlying reasons why they recommend the House to reject the Finance 
Bill. May I, Sir, therefore, also ask the House to excuse me if I do not 
give my support to the motion that I rise to support from the point of 
view either of economy or of finance? The Honourable Pandit Malaviya, 
Sir, has told the House at great length and in great detail the number 
of grievances under which India is smarting to-day. To few of those 
would I take exception; with many of those I would agree. In fact, I 
have myself ventilated some similar complaints before now. But what 
is the relief, Sir, that is being sought to-day? The relief that this 
House is recommended to seek to-day is in the direction of refusing 
what is called the sinews of war, when this House, as a whole.—rightly 
or wrongly, according to the opinions of some Members of this House— 
voted the Budget. Having voted the Budget, I feel that it is hardly 
right to refuse the means by which vou get the sinews of war, the means 
by which you get money on a basis of taxation which has been prevalent 
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for 1, 2, 3 or 4 years in the past. Jor, in the Finance Bill, as far as I 
remember, there is no proposal to increase taxation this year, and I 
submit that, if the suggestion of my Honourable friends, the Pandits, 
is to be carried out, the country stands this year at any rate to lose, 
as far as the masses are concerned, more than to gain. I would be at 
once asked, ‘‘ What is the remedy? How long shall we continue under 
these galling circumstances and restrictions on our powers?’’ The reply 
_is not very easy to give. In fact, I cannot put my finger on a certain 
button and say, ‘“‘ Here is the remedy.’’ But [ should like, Sir, to put 
before my friends here in this House one aspect of the situation as it 
_ strikes me and which gives me just a tiny little ray of hope, if you 

hike to call it so. Till now, India has had experience of Liberal and 
Conservative Governments in power. Only two months back has India 
had the pleasure of being governed from London by a Cabinet which 
consists of Labour Members. If I mistake not, the Resolution moved 
in this House to send congratulations to the Labour Cabinet had the 
hearty support of my esteemed friend Pandit Motilal Nehru. Not, 
Sir, that I rely very much on help from London. I beiieve much more 
in self-help. But if, after all, a little friendly push from London is 
necessary—and none here will dare say that it is not necessary—I think 
there is more chance of India getting it from the Labour Government 
and it would not be justifiable to despair simply because we did not fare: 
better till now under the Conservative Government. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: My support was more an act of courtesy than 
anything else. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : May I submit, Sir, to the Honourable 
Pandit that even that act of courtesy would, I think, be very fully 
appreciated if it was followed by a little more patience .... . 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : It was an act of courtesy and an indication of 
good will. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: And a little more confidence in the 
same persons. Sir, Lord Olivier’s speech in the House of Lords has been 
criticised in the country as being extremely unsatisfactory. I think as 
an announcement by a Secretary of State from London, Lord Olivier’s 
speech, as far as I am aware, strikes quite a different note from the: 
speeches that we have been accustomed to till now from Secretaries vs 
State in London regarding India. I do not wish to go into the eo a Bs 
it because the speech was delivered about a fortnight back and everybody 

; , T would like to point 

must have thoroughly read and digested it. But I v - mi 
out that in that speech Lord Olivier does justice to India and In 7B ae 
ion in more directions than one, justice which till now was almost ( ae ; 
May I, Sir, ask if it would be too much, if it would be a sheer an sie 
time and nothing else if I plead that a fair trial may be Dye aa = 
Party in power or rather to this Party that 1s in eee an ee A es 
ower? Iam afraid the only reason for the recommen alee eto * sf 

House that this motion be rejected can be said to be impatience. : 
reciate the mentality of those 
not that I do not a ag ae do jae In fact, I feel that it is most 
who are impatient and who got 1mpatie Aa i ate for hs St = eate 
alates aged Side Pao But, may I put against that, 
5 PM. tues reasons why a little more ere ae a 
TS 
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little more patience may be exercised at this stage? For, Sir, if the Fi- 
nance Bill is to be rejected, what is it that we are faced with? I leave 
aside the question or the charge that will be laid at our doors that we 
have been precipitating things and that we have shown undue haste. 
But. we will surely be told that this Assembly voted supplies and refused 
to vote the money with which to carry out those orders of the Assembly. 
Am I asking my Honourable friends too much if I ask them to consider 
whether this step of theirs will not give one more handle to those die- 
heards,—and that there are many nobody will deny,—who revel in mis- : 
representing India and in misrepresenting India’s ambitions and India’s 
aspirations in the wrong way in London? Is that not to be counted 
with, and is that risk to be completely overlooked ? 


Besides these three points, there is a fourth one, a more concrete con- 
sideration which I would like the House to consider. If the Finance Bill 
is not to be considered by this House, the result will inevitably be, more 
or less certainly, certification, and under that certification, unless His 
Excellency the Viceroy chooses to certify the salt tax at Re. 1-4-0, the 
salt tax would be certified at Rs. 2. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : On his own responsibility. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : On his own responsibility, my Honour- 
able friend says. I am afraid many things have been done by the Gov- 
ernment of India this session on their own responsibility, but there the 
thing stands. If the salt tax is certified at Rs. 2, it means an avoidable 
twelve annas more for the salt consumer as this House can fix and can 
ensure Re. 1-4-0 per maund and no more. 


Mr. V. J. Patel: There are higher considerations. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: And I have referred to many of the 
higher considerations. Now, Sir, this, in round figures, would amount to 
between 3 and 4 crores of rupees. So strong I understand were the feel- 
ings of the last Assembly and so great is the solicitation of practically this 
whole House, as far as I have been able to judge it till now, regarding 
the salt duty being as low as possible, that I feel that if we can just help 
the lowering of the salt duty to the figure of Re. 1-4-0 which we can easily 
do, it may be worth while perhaps to consider this Finance Bill. I am 
not, Sir, referring at great length to the other consideration which also 
ought not to escape the attention of this House. For instance, there are 
one or two very important amendments which are necessary in the Finance 
Bill, especially in connection with the gold thread import duty which 
Government proposes to put down at 15 per cent. and which if retained 
there will positively kill that industry which has barely begun to find its 
legs during the last year or two. 


I confess, Sir, that the position in connection with the political out- 
look in India is most difficult. TI admit, and I think it will be generally 
admitted, that it is one without a parallel either in this part of the world 
or perhaps in the whole world. For a number of years we continued to 
pay taxes without representation. Now, Sir, we are having representa- 
tion without responsibility. We have been asking Government to couple 
the representation that we have with more responsibility, and the delay 
that is occurring in this is telling heavily upon India and upon Indians. 
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I have been told—we have heard it before now and I am sure every 
Member of this House wants it—that what we aim at is bloodless revolu- 
tion and peaceful evolution. I heard from some Honourable Member the 
other day that that is our goal. May I-ask, Sir, if in order to attain 
these, namely, peaceful evolution with bloodless revolution. it js too much 
to ask that statesmanship of the very highest quality be exercised and also 
patience and self-control? May I appeal to the House in the interests of 
India to exercise these and consider the Finance Bill on its merits? — 


The motion was negatived. 


18th March 1924. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I beg leave 
to introduce a Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported b 
land into, certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable 
under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under 


the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Paper Cur- 
rency Act, 1925, and to fix rates of income-tax. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, I take the earliest possible opportunity of opposing 
this motion to introduce the Bill in the way in which it has been intro- 
duced. Before I go further I should like at once to disclaim any inten- 
tion on my own part or on the part of any Member of this House to offer , 
any personal insult or affront to His Excellency the Viceroy. I say so, 
Sir, because it has been brought to my notice that on a former occasion, 
when the introduction of a Bill under somewhat similar circumstances 
was opposed in this House, it was interpreted to mean something in the 
nature of a discourtesy to His Excellency. Nothing is farther from our 
minds than a desire to show His Excellency or any Member of the Govern- 
ment any personal discourtesy by opposing this motion. On the contrary, 
Sir, the view that we take of the matter is that the procedure adopted on 
behalf of the Government is an affront. to this House involving contempt 
for the vote of this House which was recorded yesterday. As I then 
pointed out, the new rules which have been taken advantage of in re- 
introducing the Bill in its present form were only published last week. 
They were partly discussed yesterday on the floor of this House. The 
pistol, which was loaded yesterday, is levelled at our heads to-day. Under 
those very rules this Bill is now brought forward with the recommenda- 
tion of His Excellency. It is now being introduced, and the next motion 
will be to consider it and to pass it in terms of the recommendation. If 
I stand up to oppose it, I do so because the rules permit me to take that 
course, and I submit that I am within my rights in opposing the intro- 
duction of this Bill at the earliest possible opportunity. Sir, apart from 
the fact that the rules under which this Bill is sought to be re-introduced 
are unconstitutional in their nature, a question which I will not go inte 
on this occasion, we have the further fact that this House, or at least the 
elected Members of this House, have been taken by surprise. It is true 
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that by the courtesy of the Honourable the Home Member I was informed 
on the telephone last night at about 11 o’clock that the Bill was to be re- 
introduced this morning with the recommendation of His Excellency. 
But it is obvious, Sir, that at that late hour in the night I could not pos- 
sibly inform the Members who had dispersed that same evening and some 
of whom had gone to their respective homes. I was not on the same 
advantageous ground as the Honourable the Home Member was in regard 
to the supporters of the Government. We find to-day that the place of 
our esteemed Colleague, Mr. K. C. Roy, is occupied by an equally estim- 
able gentleman, but it is not for us to fill up any vacant places in the 
manner in which the Government can. We know that Mr. K. C. Roy 
has gone on a deputation as a member of a Committee. J am not aware if 
he has ceased to be a Member of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Certainly. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, 
as I took His Excellency’s orders in the matter, I can assure the Honour- 
able Member that Mr. K. C. Roy has ceased to be a Member of this House. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Has he resigned? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : He has resigned. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Mr. K. C. Roy resigned before 
the gentleman who now occupies his place was appointed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Has Mr. Rangachariar also resigned? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I have not yet heard whether 
Mr. Rangachariar has resigned. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Will the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber inform the House when he received the information from Mr. Roy 


that he had resigned. 


Mr. President : That is a matter of the interpretation of the rules and 
concerns the Governor General and not the Governor General in Council. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru: As you are aware a question on the subject was 
submitted to you, Sir, by my friend, Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, from 
Bihar. That question was intended to elicit the information which has 
now been partly furnished by my friend, the Home Member, and my 
friend, Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith. I am sorry, Sir, that at question 
time perhaps it escaped your notice and my friend, Mr. Devaki Prasad 
Sinha, was not called upon to put the question . .. . 


Mr. President : The Member did submit a question and I sent a mes- 
sage to him through the Secretary of the Assembly that, had that ques- 
tion been submitted to me in the ordinary course, I should have had to 
disallow it as a matter which did not concern the Governor General in 
Council under rule 7. That matter is solely in the charge of the Governor 
General. I had no choice in the matter. 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I am sorry to say, as you refer to my question, that the 
Secretary told me that a part of my question was disallowed and that I 
was only allowed to put the part of my question which was in order. In 
spite of that I was not allowed to put my question... . . 
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Mr. President : The Honourable Member has no grievance at all. In 
the first place he gave me private notice of the question at ten minutes t 
eleven, which is too short a period of notice for a question requiring my 
consideration, and as I pointed out to the Pandit (Pandit Mofilal Nehru) 
if that question had been submitted in the ordinary course, I should have 
had to disallow it under the rules. | 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : Mr. Ranga Iyer also put in his question at 
the same time and he was allowed. 


Mr. President : Because Mr. Ranga Lyer’s question was in order. 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : I was told part of my question was in order, 
but even then I was not allowed to put it. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : Sir, I leave that matter there. The fact remains 
that here is a gentleman occupying the place of another gentleman who is 
now on the high seas. We are informed that he resigned before the 
gentleman, we have the pleasure to find among ourselves to-day, was ap- 
pointed. All that information is certainly enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of the rules, but, as was suggested by some friend in the House, 
we do not know whether the resignation of Mr. K. C. Roy was submitted 
in writing before he left, or whether it was received by wire from Bombay, 
or by wireless from mid-ocean. However that may be, we have the dis- 
advantage now of having to deal with this measure at a time when we 
could not be expected to be fully prepared for it. The usual course, as 
the House is aware, was for this Bill, after it was thrown out by this 
House, to be laid before the other House. (Mr. President here shook his 
head in dissent.) That was under the old rules, Sir; that is how I under- 
stand them. It would come back to this House only after passing through 
the other. However that may be, Sir, I do not pretend to be an expert 
in the procedure of the two Houses, and am only speaking from informa- 
tion. At any rate the fact remains that there has been some unnecessary 
haste uncalled for in the circumstances, even in the case of a Finance 
Bill; but I do not put my opposition solely on that ground. My main 
grounds for opposing the Bill are the same as were put before this House 
first at great length by my friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
(Hear, hear ’’) and then by myself. Of course those grounds do not 
appeal to my friend, the Honourable the Home Member, and he says 
“* Hear, hear’’, but I did not hear one word from him yesterday to 
refute the arguments my friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva, had 
advanced. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Do not waste your time on that. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru: Whatever is unanswerable, it is a waste of 
time to answer. Now, Sir, I have only to make an appeal to this House, 
and particularly to those Honourable Members who either did not take 
part in the voting yesterday, or who voted in favour of the motion of 
the Honourable the Finance Member. I appeal to them to consider 
the circumstances under which the present Bill is being re-introduced. 
T know there have been some modifications in it. The Honourable the 
Finance Member has by reason of those modifications been pleased to 
describe it as an emasculated Bill. Of course any alterations in a Bill 
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which are in favour of the subject and which the subject considers as an 
improvement on the Bill are, in the eyes of the Finance Department, 
an emasculation of the Bill. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Three or four of the alterations 
12 Noon. are increases of taxation. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: But they are all in favour of the subject. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : No. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: My friend will permit me to say that, in spite 
of my general ignorance of finance, I know this much—that certain 
duties which were proposed to be levied had really the effect of protecting 
the interests of the people. However, I need not go further into the 
matter. What I was submitting—and I was addressing myself specially 
to the Members of the House who did not vote yesterday or who voted 
in favour of the motion of the Honourable the Finance Member 
was that the circumstances to-day are entirely different. The 
re-introduction of this Bill does not merely mean the carrying through 
of a finance measure. The circumstances under which it is put forward 
and sought to be carried through are circumstances which amount, as 
I have already said, to an affront to the House. I do hope and trust 
that all Honourable Members will be jealous of the dignity and the 
honour of the House. I appeal to their own sense of honour, I appeal to: 
one and all of them, at least on this ground if on no other, to vote 
against this measure. 


The motion was negatived. 


IIth February 1924. 


THE INDIAN PASSPORT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


Mr. E. B. Howell (Foreign Secretary): Sir, when the Bill to amend 
the Indian Passport Act, 1920, was introduced last week, I gave some 
indication of the scope and purposes of the amendment beyond those 
already contained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. I do not 
know whether the House desires any further enlightenment on the subject 
of the proposed amendment and I am reluctant without an assurance: 
that that is the wish of the House to take up its time with unnecessary 
explanation. (Long pause.) I beg, Sir, to move that the Bill to amend 
the Indian Passport Act, 1920, for certain purposes, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President : The question is: 


‘‘ That the Bill to amend the Indian Passport Act, 1920, for certain purposes,. 
be taken into consideration.”’ 


The motion was adopted. 
Mr. President: The question is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, the same objections which applied to some of the 
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previous Bills apply to this Bill also. In the first place the Bill has not 
been published nor has it been circulated. Surely, Sir, we are not ex- 
pected, in this House, to reply to the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
laid before the House at a moment’s notice. We are not supposed to 
assume that the Bill before the House is good in all respects; but we are 
to come out ready with our answers to the different arguments advanced 
in favour of the Bill as if we were a penny in the slot machine. It 
requires a certain amount of time to verify the statements made in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons. It does require time to refer to the 
original provisions of the Bill to which the amending Bill is an amend- 
ment. It is absolutely unfair that the Government should put forward 
Bills in this hurried fashion. All this unpleasant discussion could cer- 
tainly have been avoided if the Member in charge of the Bill himself 
was fair enough to propose that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. I do not know why he draws upon himself all this unpleasant 
criticism which he could obviously ‘avoid by himself proposing that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. I think it was certainly in his 
power to make that motion himself. 


Then, with regard to the provisions of the Bill, there again the same 
objection arises, which is usually advanced with reference to the hiatus 
that exists between the Statement of Objects and Reasons and the provi- 
sions of the Bill itself. Here you will see that it is stated in the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons that the Bill is intended to apply to aliens 
—undesirable aliens—who come into this country, reside here for a 
certain time, and do not go back or otherwise violate the provisions of 
the passport. 


In clause 2 of the Bill you will find the words: 


‘“ Prohibit any person who has entered British India under a passport author- 
ising such entry for a specified temporary purpose only, from remaining in British 
India after the expiry of such period as is reasonably sufficient for such purpose, or 
from going to any place in British India otherwise than for such purpose.”’ 


bd 


Here the word “‘ alien ’’ is not mentioned. 


My principal objection to this clause is that, if it was really intended 
that the Bill should apply to aliens only, that word should have been 
specifically mentioned therein, whereas in its present form it can be 
made to apply to any person whatsoever. For instance, it may apply to 
an Indian who has already been domiciled or naturalised in India and 
who has got his home in India, by the simple operation of the wording 
of the Bill. Take the case of a man who goes to England. Now, we all 
know what happens when we go to foreign countries. We are entirely at 
the mercy of the people who are authorised to give passports. T may 
only mention one instance in point. Take the case of Mr. Horniman. 
Mr. Horniman was externed from India under legal authority. But 
can any one say why he cannot return to India? My answer to that 
question is that he cannot come to India not because .he 1s prohibited 
by law but because of the passport officer who refuses to give the pass- 

ort. So, in effect, Mr. Horniman is legally externed from India but 
he is illegally confined in England simply because the passport officer 1s 
not giving him a passport. That is, of course, my information and it is 
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also my inference. If the Member in charge can correct me on that 
point, of course, he is welcome to do so. Here is the instance of a man 
who cannot return to India. 


Mr. President : But this clause specifically provides that the man can 
return to India. 


Mr. N. C. Kelkar : I do not understand what is the use of his return 
if the passport officer actually states in the passport that he is to remain 
in this country only for a limited period of time. I do not see what 
objection there was to actually insert the word ‘ alien’ in this clause. 
As it stands it applies to any person, even an Indian, who has gone to 
foreign countries. Supposing there are some Indians who have gone to 
a foreign country and are under a cloud there, or certain information has 
been received by this Government that they are not behaving properly, 
or are doing some political work there, then the limitations put upon the 
passport will give a handle to this Government to pursue those parti- 
‘cular people when they return and: to compel them to leave India. I 
am not quite clear whether even the plea of the natural rights acquired 
by domicile or naturalisation can help a man in this case; whether he 
‘can refuse and say ‘‘ I am not going out of India or returning from this 
-country simply because the passport officer has chosen to put a time limit 
upon my stay in India.’’ That is a point which must be made clear and 
I give that only as an instance. It is absolutely unfair that a measure 
of this kind should be thrust upon this House in this hurried fashion. 
‘The speech delivered by my friend Mr. Belvi was misinterpreted by the 
Honourable Member when he said that it was a speech which should 
have been made with reference to the constitutional advance of India. 
‘That is, of course, an unfair interpretation of what he said. On the 
other hand, we are really hurried and hustled in point of measures lke 
‘this. No previous information is given and we are asked on the spur 
‘of the moment either to say ‘aye’ or ‘no’. I do not think it would 
be fair to be called upon either to assent to this Bill or to dissent from 
it on the spot. And, again, I do not see why the Honourable Member 
‘himself should not have made a motion that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. Of course, it looks very uncharitable if we have to 
read between the lines of a measure before the House or to suspect that 
‘the Government have been actuated by certain motives. In many-cases 
our suspicions may not be true. In many cases they may be unfounded 
and Government may be perfectly right. But once a power has been 
acquired there is absolutely no guarantee that it will not be abused by 
Government. In many cases there may be a secret motive on the part 
of the Government which may not actually be disclosed in the Bill itself. 
I repeat that it looks uncharitable to throw any doubt upon the designs 
of Government, but from experience we have come to know that the 
design of Government in many such measures is—and I will give a simile 
to illustrate it—like an actor who enters on the stage in very decorous 
clothes to play the réle of a Bishop but is wanted behind the scenes by 
detective officers to be prosecuted for misbehaviour. I therefore say that 
this Bill should have been referred to a Select Committee to thresh out 
all the details and look into all the bearings of the subject. 


Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces: European): Sir, the 
House has been treated in the speech of the Honourable Member who 
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spoke last to something that is very common in the law courts of this 
‘country—a hasty and inaccurate reading of a measure. J do not find one 
word in the Statement of Objects and Reasons to say that this Bill is to 
apply only to ev-enemy aliens. The Statement of Objects and Reasons 
gives merely as an illustration cases which have occurred in which ex- 
enemy aliens were concerned to make clear the defect existing in the 
present Passport Act of 1920. Nor do I find in the Bill itself a proposal 
to make that wide application which the Honourable Member who spoke 
last finds in it. He has seen a mirage of what has no real existence. Tf 
he will read the Bill more carefully he will see that the sub-section of 
clause 2 does not apply to Indians who go to foreign countries and want 
_ to come back again, but to ‘‘ any person who has entered British India 
under a passport authorising such entry for a specified temporary pur- 
pose only.’”’? The whole of that passage must be read before the House 
can understand how far this Bill applies. It applies to a person who has 
entered India under a passport which restricts his stay in India to a 
specified time. Government have found in particular cases that persons 
who came into India under a passport for a certain purpose—in the 
cases mentioned for transhipment—stayed much longer than was neces- 
sary for that purpose, and that Government were powerless to limit the 
stay to the term of the passport. That defect is all that this Bill seeks 
to remedy. No one has a stronger belief than I have that.this House 
should not consent to any legislation, which is a legislation of substance, 
without careful consideration and, ordinarily, without reference to a 
Select Committee, and the House is aware that only the other day I 
supported a proposal to refer to a Select Committee the simple question 
whether an age-limit should be changed from 16 to 18 years, because 
there seemed to be difficulties connected with the change. But surely 
there is enough legal talent in the House to deal with a purely formal 
measure of the kind now before us without taking the course of delaying 
it by referring it to a Select Committee. The House is asked only to 
Mee deal with people who have already come into 
mH India on passports for a limited period, and to 
give legislative authority that when the limits of those passports have 
‘been exhausted, such people shall go out of India. Surely we do not 
want a Select Committee or delay to deal with a simple matter of this 
kind ? 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar: May I ask the Honourable Member a question? 
Will the Honourable Member prove to me that there is nothing to pre- 
vent a passport officer in England from refusing a passport to me if I 
call for it in England or from giving me only a limited passport? Is 
there any legal remedy for me to obtain a passport in England without 
limitations being put? 
Mr. President : This Bill does not propose to deal with that question ; 
it deals with the question whether the power the Government possesses 
mralready oie): 


Mr. N. C. Kelkar: It bears on it. 


Mr. President: It may bear on it, but it is not in order in this 
debate. ‘ 
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Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: The question asked, as Mr. President has 
pointed out, is irrelevant to the Bill. I am perfectly willing to. give 
the Honourable Member legal advice on any point at the proper time 
and at the proper place, but not here. I put it to the House that it is a 
question of commonsense. Here we have a simple measure in plain and 
unambiguous terms, referring to a particular class of people,—people 
who first have to get passports to come into India, with a limit of time 
stated on those passports. All that the House is asked to sanction is that 
Government shall have the power to tell such people, when their pass- 
ports are exhausted, that their invitation is ended, and to give them 
ejazat to depart. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I am 
not used to the law courts which the Honourable Sir Henry Stanyon 
described, where people are in the habit of taking rash and reckless views 
of the Bill. They may be in some parts of India, I daresay. Nor am 
I so confident, as the Honourable Member is, that there is no difficulty 
about this Bill. Sir, I think that all regulations which impose passports 
are the biggest nuisance and the sooner they are done away with the 
better. But that is not the only question before us at the present 
moment. The question before us now is whether this Act should be 
amended, and whether any necessity has arisen for the purpose of amend- 
ing this Act. My Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar, struggled to make his 
point clear, but he did not quite make it clear. I may put to Sir Henry 
Stanyon an illustration and I may give him the answer, and if he likes 
his fees, I am prepared to pay his fees, provided they are not exorbitant. 
Supposing I went to England and I remained in England for a year. 
Remember the passport is only in force for two years. My passport ex- 
pires before I return from England, and supposing I am in the bad books 
of the authorities in England and they say to me, ‘‘ We will give you 
a passport provided you come back within a fortnight from India; you 
shall not stay in India more than a fortnight ’’. Now I will read to 
Sir Henry Stanyon the section which it is intended to introduce. It 
Says: 


‘‘ Any person who has entered British India under a passport authorising such 
entry for a specified temporary purpose, . .... .”’ 


Shall I not be entering British India with a passport which says I 
shall remain here only for a temporary purpose? Am I not that person? 
Will it, or will it not come under the Statute? Sir, therefore the ques- 
tion is not so simple, and I am not prepared at present to express my 
opinion either against the Bill or in favour of it; but I do ask this House 
to consider that it is a matter that ought to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Sir Henry Moncriefi, Smith (Secretary, Legislative Department) : 
Mr. Kelkar at the end of his speech proposed that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. I noticed, Sir, that you did not put that from the 
Chair. The position I understand now is that the Bill is under the 
detailed consideration of the House and any opportunity of referring it 
to a Select Committee has gone and we have to proceed with it. 


Mr. President: The House, at any rate that portion of it which was 
paying attention, will have observed that I put the motion that the Bill 
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be taken into consideration 
ed round the House. 
me Clausas2 27. 


, and according to my usual practice, I look- 
That motion was duly carried, whereon I called 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : Sir, I do not wish to suggest that Govern- 
ment would necessarily have opposed any motion for reference of this 
Bill to a Select Committee. If any Honourable Member had taken the 
right opportunity to move an amendment to that effect to Mr. Howell’s 
motion it would have received consideration from the Government and 


from the House. I only say now it is too late. We cannot break 
through our rules to do it. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : May I rise to a point of order? I am very sorry 
that I have been misunderstood. I really was under the imipression 
that we had not got to the particular consideration of the Bill, but, it 
that is so I want to make it quite clear that I strongly oppose this Bill. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : The remarks hitherto made from the 
opposite side have had very little relevance, as Sir Henry Stanyon 
pointed out in fact no relevance, to this particular clause of the Bill 
which is now under the consideration of the House. Mr. Kelkar referred 
to Mr. Horniman’s case and Mr. Jinnah referred to a hypothetical 
case of his own. He said “‘ Suppose I go to the authorities in England 
or elsewhere and ask for a passport to return to India, and suppose they 
say ‘we will give you a passport to return to India to stay there a 
fortnight ’.’’ Now that is a power that they have under the law as it 
stands at present. It is not a power that we are putting into the Act. 
Therefore, whether we amend the law or not, the authorities at Home 
have perfect power to grant Mr. Jinnah a passport for a fortnight only. 
But suppose the House rejects this Bill, the following result ensues. 
They say to Mr. Jinnah ‘‘ We will give you a passport which will en- 
able you to stay in India for a fortnight.’’ Mr. Jinnah says “‘ That is 
nov use to me, I won’t come back in a fortnight,’’ and the answer is 
undoubtedly as it stands at present: ‘* Well if you won't come back, 
and as there will be no power to deal with you, under the Indian Pass- 
port Act, we much regret that we cannot give you a passport at all.’’ 
That is the only result. Mr. Jinnah will not get a passport unless we 
get this amendment of the Act. That is the law as it now stands. We 
are not proposing to alter that law at all. We are really merely pro- 
viding by this Bill for a certain relaxation. We now discover that 
we cannot turn out people who do get passports for a temporary pur- 
pose. The only result is that, if the House will not give us sanction to 
deal with such persons, then instructions will have to issue that such 
persons shall not get passports at all to come through India. It is not 
a question of coming to India but coming to Bombay or Karachi, there 
to step from one boat to another. It is a case of a gentleman wanting 
to go to Siam and going through Burma to go to Siam. We merely 
drive that gentleman to go round by China or some other route. I am 
not very familiar with the geography of Eastern Asia. Honourable 
Members seem to think that we have some intention of stiffening up 
our passport law altogether. We are not doing anything of the sort. 
The issue of passports for returning to British India is left entirely 
unchanged by this Bill. It is a mere question of giving us a small 
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power to deal with people who do not observe the conditions on which 
they have been given passports. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Kelkar—to revert to the question of 
hustle—that this Bill ought to have been referred to a Select Commitee. 
It has been suggested that Government are unduly trying to hustle this 
Bill through. Now the statutory period laid down in our rules after 
which a Bill can be taken into consideration is three days. In this 
case we have had five days. I admit it is not a very long period, but 
our rules allow us to put a Bill up after three days. This is a Bill of 
one clause only, and five days, I should have thought, would have been 
enough for the consideration of its provisions. With regard to hustle, 
Sir, we are really between the devil and the deep sea in this matter. 
There are certain Members of this House who are constantly urging us 
to hustle, hustle, as much as possible with our Government legislation. 
They tell us we are dilatory. They ask us why we cannot put down twe 
motions in regard to the same Bill together and get done with it; and 
really it is very difficult for Government to know what the House really 
desires in this matter. I hope, Sir, the House will agree that this clause: 
2 of the Bill shall stand part. It does not merit the suspicion that it 
has met with. It is perfectly innocuous and I agree with every word 
that Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon has said on this point. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I put it to the House that this. 
is really a very small matter for us to be at cross purposes about. Admit- 
tedly, all that the Bill does is to give a missing sanction to what is really 
the existing practice provided for by the substantive law, and the result 
of refusing such sanction would of course be that passport issuing autho- 
rities would be obliged to deny this particular privilege to travellers. 
There is really no more to it than that. Let me repeat, that, unless 
we can make effective this particular procedure, then the risk is that 
it would not be put in force, and passports would necessarily be entirely 
refused; the loss would be that of the traveller, not ours. When we 
put this Bill forward, naturally we had only this fact in our minds. 
When a measure is likely to be controversial, or when it is likely to 
affect large numbers of the public, or when Local Governments and other 
Administrations are affected, we usually propose in the first instance to 
circulate the Bill and collect public opinion on it. If its details, om 
the other hand, are likely to be controversial rather than its principles, 
if its drafting is a matter of difficulty, if in carrying it out there are 
likely to be further implications than appear on the face of the Bill, 
then we usually propose that it should be taken to Select Committee. In 
other cases of a very simple nature, such as this, we think it may as 
well be considered at once on the floor of this House. I can say in all 
confidence that, when we were arranging the business of the House, we 
considered this Bill to be of the last class, and had no idea of rushing it 
through. It is indeed in itself one which affects Government so little 
and the traveller perhaps so much that there is no reason why we should 
have sought haste in the matter. It seemed, as I say, a very simple 
measure, one which could be discussed with ease across the floor of the 
House. If I had the slightest idea that Honourable Members on their 
part had any suspicion of our motives, I should at once have proposed on: 
behalf of Government that it should be taken to Select Committee; and 
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indeed, when the matter came up and when my friend, Mr. Howell,. 
moved the motion for taking the Bill into consideration, if there had 
been any doubt at the time, I should have expected Honourable Mem- 
bers on their part then to rise and state their doubts and ask for further 
time. If they had done so, I should have at once advised Mr. Howell 
to take the Bill before the Select Committee. It has been proposed that 
the Bill should be considered a week hence. I wish to be perfectly 
consistent. As I have said, I should have been willing to take this Bill 
te a Select Committee. I am perfectly willing now on my part to 
arrange for another day for its consideration. I cannot say that it will 
be this day next week; it depends on Government business; but it will 
‘be given time approximately a week hence, in order that Honourable 
Members may have a further opportunity of considering this Bill in 


detail, and, I hope, of disabusing their minds of any suspicion in 
this matter. 


. Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, the Honourable Mr. Percival invited Mr. Jinnah and the 
Members of this Assembly to formulate specific objections to this Bill. 
I shall answer his invitation. If the Honourable Mr. Percival will 
turn to the operative section, he will find that that section deals with 
three points, first, as to the persons, secondly, as to the time and, thirdly, 
as to the place. Now, as to the persons: Mr. Jinnah has pointed out 
that if a British Indian goes te Europe, say to England, and wants his 
passport for his return to his motherland and, if he 1s not, as Mr. Jinnah: 
put it, in the good books of the Government, the Government may give> 
him a passport to go out to India on condition that he leaves that country 
within a fortnight 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: No, Sir; they would deport 
him to India; that is the proper procedure, and that would be done. 


Dr. H. S. Gour: That is one way of doing it ... . 
The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: That is the way of doing it. 


Dr. H. S. Gour: He then goes back; he is compelled to leave his 
motherland because the Government of India will put in force amended ° 
clause 3; that is Mr. Jinnah’s view and that has not been answered. 
But I give two other reasons, and I humbly submit, weightier reasons, . 
for not passing this measure to-day. Let Honourable Members read on 
the section and they will find that it reads as follows: 


““ Remaining in British India after the expiry of such period as is reasonably 
sufficient for such purpose.’’ 


The Government of India are to decide for what period a person 
entering into British India is to reside, and if you read on, you will 
find that the Government of India are also to decide as to the place or 
places which the traveller can visit and the place or places which he 
has to abstain from visiting. Therefore it comes to this: the Govern- 
ment of India circumscribe the movements of visitors to this country, 
first, as to the time and, secondly, as to the place. Now, let me iulustrate - 
this point by an example. A foreign traveller comes to this country 
for the purpose of carrying on, we shall say, a religious propaganda. 
He receives a passport to visit British India as a temporary visitor. 
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His religious propaganda savours of political and is not acceptable to 
the Government of India. The Government of India say to him ‘* You 
shall not visit such and such a place; you confine your religious pro- 
paganda to such and such places. I think we have had quite enough of 
that propaganda in this country; you will now clear out.’’ Now, I ask, 
Sir, does not this section empower the Government of India to do it? If 
Honourable Members will read the section, they will see that it fully 
empowers the Government of India to do all this. I think the Honour- 
able Mr. Percival will now feel convinced and walk into the lobby with 
me if we have to oppose this measure, as we shall be constrained to 
oppose it if the motion that is made to refer this matter to a Select 
Committee is still resisted. I understand from the Honourable the 
Home Member that he does: not oppose the motion to refer this Bill to 
a Select Committee. We shall examine the Bill there and we shall in- 
troduce in the Select Committee changes which, while safeguarding the 
rights of the Government of India, will equally safeguard the rights of 
the traveller who comes to this country on a visit. Sir, if there is any 
insuperable impediment to the reference of this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, then I submit we shall have no option left but either to throw 
it out or to ask for its postponement; but of the three alternatives pre- 
sented to this House we on this side should certainly prefer a Select 
Committee and the further examination of this Bill by that body. I 
think, Sir, that, though the measure is small and consists of only a few 
lines, there are certain points in that measure which I have pointed out 
which require further examination. I therefore move that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Mr. President: I am a little surprised that an old hand like the 
Honourable Member from Nagpur should have wasted the time of the 
House by presenting that motion. I specifically informed the House 
that the time had passed for that motion, and in this case the Honour- 
able Member had no excuse whatever for making that motion. 


Dr. H. S. Gour: I understood, Sir, that the Honourable the Home 
Member had himself made that motion. 


Mr. President : The Honourable the Home Member pointed out that, 
if that motion had been made at the proper time, he would not have 
resisted it. It is not in the power of the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber to make that motion now, nor is it in the power of any other 
Member. The Honourable Member has been attending to the business 
of this House, and he must have known that this House, and not the 
‘Chair, decided to take the Bill into consideration. 


Mr. President : The original question was: 

‘That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.’’ 
Since which an amendment has been moved : 

‘‘ That the further consideration of the Bill be postponed.”’ 

The question I haye to put is that the further consideration of the 
Bill be postponed. 


The motion was negatived by 62 votes against 43. 
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Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I am quite sure I am voicing 
the opinion of the Honourable Members of this House when I say that 
it is not the intention of this House to overthrow this Bill altoeether 
without considering its merits. But our contention is that in a big 
House like this it is not possible to consider carefully the pros and cons 
of the Bill and to measure its defects if there are any and remedy them 
by making suitable amendments. Unfortunately for us we were not 
- quite on the alert when the motion for taking this Bill into consideration 

immediately was put to the vote by the chair. Therefore, I appeal to 
the Mover of this Bill to consider the real difficulty of this House and 
T would request him to be pleased to withdraw this Bill under Stand- 
ing Order 50 for the present and bring it again so that it might be 
referred to a Select Committee and taken into consideration. 


Mr. President : The House has just decided that it will proceed with 
the consideration of the Bill. We are now on clause 2. Tt is perfectly 
open to the Honourable Member to speak on that but it is not open to 
him to propose dilatory motions. 


Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: I am _ only appealing to the 
Honourable Mover. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : As I said before in explaining our 
position, we did not regard this matter as one of great urgency, and, if 
Members of the House had asked for its reference to a Select Committee, 
we should not have opposed the motion. I think that our attitude on 
the subject is sufficiently clear from the fact that I was quite prepared 
to accept the proposal to defer discussion on the Bill in order that 
“Members might think out any amendments that might be necessary and 
discuss these across the floor of the House. Now may I say that I 
rayself, not to use any more contentious word, regard it as unreasonable 
on the part of the House that they should not accept even that proposal, 
for they could have had a week, nay if they wished 10 days or a fort- 
night in which to study the Bill, prepare their amendments, and take 
the voice of the House on them. Surely, we have some right to claim 
that the House is not in a reasonable mood in a matter when it acts in 
that way. Now ne dilatory motion, as the Honourable the President 
thas said, is possible at this stage of the proceedings. Some of my 
friends opposite have told me of their real difficulties in the matter; 
they have explained that it was through a lack of attention perhaps or 
a failure to notice exactly what was happening that they did not rise to 
propose a Select Committee. It is suggested that we should withdraw 
the Bill and re-introduce it with a motion for reference to a Select 
Committee. If you, Sir, have no objection after the vote of the House, 
I am quite prepared on my part to take that course. I take it, not 
because I think that there is anything in the merits of the Bill that 
demands it, or because I think that the House can take great credit for 
the attitude it has adopted, but because I am determined that on our 
side we shall never be lacking in the quality of sweet reasonableness. 


Mr. E. B. Howell: Sir, I beg to ask for leave to withdraw the Bill, 
20 
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Mr. President : The question is: 


‘That leave be given to withdraw the Bill to amend the Indian Passport Act, 
1920, for certain purposes.’’ 


The motion was adopted. 


25th March 1924. 


THE INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (REPEALING) 
BILL. 


Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to repeal 
certain provisions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 


Honourable Members will see that the Act I wish to repeal is Act 
XIV of 1908. The history of this legislation is as follows: 


It was passed at a single sitting on the 11th December 1908. The 
reason given by Sir Harvey Adamson in support of this measure was. 
that a number of anarchical crimes had broken out in Bengal and that 
bombs were being manufactured for overawing the Government of India 
and that a drastic provision of the law was necessary for that purpose. 
That was divided into two parts—Part I and Il. Part I created a 
special tribunal to deal with political cases of the character I have 
~ described, and Part II dealt with unlawful associations. I shall place 
the House in possession of the leading facts of Part II for reasons which 
I shall presently state. Part I, which deals with certain offences to 
be tried by a special tribunal, has been repealed in consequence of the 
recommendations of the Repressive Laws Committee. It was repealed 
by section 2 of Act V of 1922. Therefore nothing need be said about 
Part I. I shall now therefore deal with Part IT. 


In this Part II the leading principle is as follows. It was open to 
the Governor General in Council to declare any association as an un- 
lawful association, and, if after the declaration made by the Governor 
General in Council, the association took part in any meeting of such 
association or contributed or received or solicited any contribution for 
the purpose of any such association or in any way assisted the operations 
of any such association, the members thereof were liable to punishment 
with imprisonment for a term which was to extend to six months or with 
fine or with both; and whoever managed or assisted in the management 
of an unlawful association or promoted or assisted in promoting the 
meeting of any such association or of any members thereof, was liable 
to punishment with imprisonment which might extend to 3 years, or 
with fine, or with both. Therefore, the main provisions of Part II 
may be subdivided into two different branches. In the first, the Gov- 
ernor General in Council was given the power under section 15 to 
declare any association to be an unlawful association, and the other 
sections then invoked the assistance of the judiciary to punish the mem- 
bers and managers of such association. Sir, I do not wish to speak here 
as a politician. I take my stand upon the broad ground of law and I 
will address my remarks to this House, purely and simply as a lawyer. 
Honourable Members who have studied jurisprudence will know that 
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in the early days of a nation’s constitution all powers, executive and 
judicial, are centred in the head of the State. That head of the State 
may be designated the Sovereign or the King or it may be a collective 
body of men like the British Parliament, or it may be one person 
chosen by that Parliament in days of great national crisis and emer- 
gency as a Dictator, such as was chosen in the early days of Rome. 
But whatever may be the position of the State in times of emergency, 
all powers are centred in a small body of men or in one man. But in 
an ordinary state of society, when peace reigns supreme and ebulli- 
tions of crime are local and sporadic, constitutional law recognises no 
power in the Executive to wield and perform judicial functions. Those 
“who have read Bentham’s ‘‘ Theory of Legislation ’’ and the works of 
other legal jurists will have no hesitation in subscribing to this doctrine. 
India now has reached a position of constitutional development when 
the judicial powers of the Sovereign have been transferred to the judi- 
ciary and all cases dealing with offences are triable and tried by that 
body. Sovereignty in this sense is divisible and, while executive func- 
tions remain with the Executive Government, judicial functions have 
been accorded and assigned to a body of judicial experts who are given 
the sole power of deciding cases between man and man. That, I sub- 
mit, is the constitutional position of this country. It is a position which 
England attained several hundred years ago. We all know the provi- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act where the assumption of the power by 
the Crown was resisted by the people, and it was desired that all cases 
of a purely judicial character should be tried by an independent tri- 
bunal. And what Englishman here or outside this House will not be 
proud of the Habeas Corpus Act? It is the magna charta of his liberty 
and individual independence. 


Much has been said about the short-comings of the last Assembly, 
but let me remind the Members of this House that, if the last Assem- 
bly has been more moderate in its demands, it has also enlarged the 
liberties of the people, and the provisions of the Magna Charta Act have 
been embodied and now find a place in sections 491 and 491A of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. The public at large ought to know of the work 
done by the late Assembly in enlarging the liberties of the people of 
this country. There is a proviso, proviso No. 3, namely, that nothing 
eontained in section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code will affect the 
Bengal Regulations and the ancillary Regulations applicable to Bom- 
bay and Madras. But those who remember the recommendations of the 
Repressive Laws Committee will not need to be reminded that they have 
recommended the retention in a modified form of those Regulations and 
the proviso we find inserted in section 491 is in consequence of the fact 
that the Government had not then made up their mind to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Repressive Laws Committee. That, of 
course, is a defect which has since been sought to be remedied by a recom- 
mendation which we have addressed to the Governor General in Council. 


Now, Sir, between the Regulations and the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, I think the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1s far more 
dangerous to the liberties of the people, for while the Regulations deal 

. with individuals, the Criminal Law Amendment Act deals with a body 
of men who can all be silenced and their activities suspended by one stroke 


of the executive pen by declaring them unlawful associations. There- 
AUK 
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fore, I submit that if a choice is to be made between the Regulations 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act, this House will support the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Part IT. Now, Sir, I am 
not oblivious of the facts addressed to this House by my esteemed 
friend, the Honourable Mr. Pilcher, and other European Members of 
this House, who have said that there is a recrudescence of anarchical 
conspiracy in Bengal and that, if the Executive are deprived of the 
beneficent provisions of this exceptional piece of legislation, they will 
be powerless to act. But if I can reply to them and satisfy their mis- 
givings, I have no doubt that I shall be able to take them into the lobby 
with me in case the Government challenge a division. 


Well, Sir, in 1913, another piece of legislation was placed upon the 
Statute-book and that is the legislation known as the Criminal Cons- 
piracies Act, and Sir Reginald Craddock, the then Home Member, deal- 
ing with this Criminal Conspiracies Act, as it then was, referred to the 
very evil, to which reference has been made in this House by my esteemed 
European friends, and said that the Criminal Conspiracy Bill was 
intended to deal with offenders of this character. et me quote to you 
his exact words: from page 298 of the Official Reports, He said: 


‘‘ Tt is within the knowledge of this Council that in recent years such conspira- 
cies have come into existence, and it is impossible for the Government to disclose all 
that it may know of their continued existence, but that it has the knowledge that 
they do exist, this Council must take on trust. Surely the Council needs no argu- 
ment from me to convince them that this is a state of things which cannot be 
tolerated a day longer than is necessary.’’ 


This appeal was made to the then Imperial Legislative Council, with 
the result that the Legislature agreed to add two sections to the Indian 
Penal Code dealing with criminal conspiracies and the punishment for 
them. I therefore submit that in 1913 the addition of these two sections 
was made with the express purpose of coping with the nature of crime 
which has been described within the last few days as having re-occurred 
in Bengal, and the Government of India, therefore, are not without a 
remedy which has been given to them by the substantive Statute law 
of this country by the addition of these two clauses in 1913. Honourable 
Members will find that, when I read Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, I mentioned that in 1908, when this Act was placed 
upon the Statute-book, the power to declare an association unlawful was 
given to the Governor General in Council. But what has been the 
change? The change has been brought about by section 2 and Schedule 
I of the Devolution Act of 1920, Act XXXVIII of 1920, where the 
words “‘ Local Government ’’ are substituted for the words ‘‘ Governor 
General in Council.’’ Now, what is the effect of these Devolution Rules 
placed on the Statute-book by the Act which I have just named? When 
this Act was passed in 1908, the power rested and reposed in the Central 
Government to declare associations unlawful. If there was an unlawful 
association in Bengal, the Bengal Government as the accuser came before 
the Central Government with facts and figures to ask the Central Govern- 
ment for their authority and their power under this Act to declare an 
association an unlawful association. There was some safeguard. The 
detached Central Government could look at things in an impartial and 
detached manner. But since the enactment of these Devolution Rules 
and the placing of them on the Statute-book, the accuser becomes the 
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judge and the Bengal, Bombay, or other Local Governments concerned, 
if they are of opinion that any association should be suppressed, are 
given the power to declare those associations as unlawful. That, I sub- 
mit, was not the original purpose of the Bill as enacted in 1908 and its 
terms have been enlarged by the subsequent enactment to which I have 
referred. I submit, if it was dangerous in 1908 to confer the power of a 
judicial tribunal upon the Executive Government, it is still more dan- 
gerous since the enactment of 1920 to confer that power upon the Local 
Government. Honourable Members must further remember that there 
is no provision in this Act calling upon the members of the association 
individually or collectively to show cause why they should not be de- 
clared unlawful. There is no appearance by Counsel or otherwise before 
them. There is no argument that they can address to the Local 
Government. There is no reference by way of appeal or revision or 
otherwise to the High Court or before a judicial tribunal with a view to 
test the legality or propriety of an order passed by the Local Govern- 
ment. The power of the Local Government therefore is absolute, un- 
trammelled and unrestricted by any judicial form of procedure or any 
judicial control for the purpose at any stage up to the declaration of an 
association as an unlawful association. That, I submit is a power which 
I, speaking as a lawyer, strongly deprecate and I submit that, when this 
country has been placed in matters judicial under the administration of 
the High Courts and the other judicial officers of the country, this matter 
which is primarily a judicial question must be left for the decision of the 
judiciary. It will therefore be seen, Sir, what danger lurks within the 
provisions of Part IT of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. I need not 
cite examples of its use or abuse. Members will remember these for 
themselves. I am only now introducing my Bill and therefore, Sir, 
by the convention which you have laid down, I am restricted to a very 
short speech. The Honourable the Home Member laughs, but I hope 
the Honourable the Home Member will: remember that he took more 
than 40 minutes to attack a similar Resolution of this character moved 
in the last session of this House and I hope, Sir, that he will be as brief 
as I have been if he wishes to oppose this Bill at this stage of introduc- 
tion. I move, Sir, for leave to introduce this Bill. 


Mr. President : The question is: 


‘That leave be given to introduce a Bill to repeal certain provisions of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908.’’ ; 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: (Home Member): As_ Dr. 
Gour anticipated, I must oppose this motion; it has been my duty to 
oppose a similar motion before, and it would not be consistent if I did 
not oppose it to-day, and indeed at every stage. He has argued his case, 
as he says, purely is a legal one, on pure principles of jurisprudence. I 
confess that I have found some difficulty in appreciating his point in that 
respect. He speaks as though this power of declaring associations un- 
lawful was some prerogative of the Executive, as though it was the 
remainder of some autocratic privilege which had not yet been repealed 
by the Legislature. Now that is not the case. It 1s a power definitely 
given to the Executive by the Legislature. It 1s akin to the many powers 
given to the Executive in the Criminal Procedure Code, such as for 
instance in our preventive sections it is akin to the power given to the 
Executive under the Police Act for the declaration ot routes or closing 
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of public places to public meetings or processions; you will find similar 
instances not only in the legislation of India but in the legislation of 
other countries. The real question is not whether this power is contrary 
to the best principles of jurisprudence, but whether it is justified, whether 
it is a power which should be maintained in the interest of general peace 
and tranquillity. Dr. Gour has referred to the circumstances under 
which this Act was passed. It was passed at a time when anarchical 
and revolutionary movements were first showing head in Bengal. I may 
say that, as a result of that movement, in five years, some 174 outrages 
of an anarchical or revolutionary character occurred. It was passed 
because in the words of a non-official Member of the Council at the time 
it was found necessary to: 

‘‘ make provision against conclaves where carnivals of sedition are systematically 
carried out, revolutionary doctrines ave daily preached, violent and mischievous lies 


are daily disseminated and susceptible minds daily infected with the venom of 
sedition.”’ 


These were the circumstances in which it was passed. I do not wish to 
suggest to the House that the whole of these circumstances may recur; 
but no attempt has been made in this House to deny the fact that there 
has lately been a recrudescence of revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal, 
and those who know the details of that movement will realise that it is 
controlled by the same associations as directed it in 1908, and that those 
associations have the same motives, and the same objective of murder 
and assassination as they had at that date. I say advisedly, that this is 
not the moment at which to seek to deprive society of this weapon. Now, 
that was the original purpose for which it was passed. It has, I know, 
as Dr. Gour has also said, been applied in subsequent years in order to 
break up associations which were not distinctly of an anarchical or a 
revolutionary character, associations primarily of a political character, 
but whose existence and whose activities were felt to be dangerous to 
law and order. But what was the character of those associations as 
judged by their results? Remember in the first place one point, that 
they were all under one pledge, a pledge to be ready to disobey. without 
question any law or Act of Government when called upon to do so by 
the executive. The formation of such associations had one result, an 
inevitable result, as everyone—and not only the agents of Government— 
very clearly foresaw would be the case. There was intimidation and 
there was terrorism of every kind. I confine myself definitely not to 
charges brought against these associations by executive authority but to 
what has been written about them by judicial authorities. Now take a 
judgment of the Sessions Judge of Lucknow who dealt in 1921 with a 
case in which volunteers belonging to one of these associations objected 
to the mere presence of the police in the village and drove them out, 
tearing off their uniforms. That might seem a small matter. But I 
pass to the next. The Sessions Judge at Rae Bareilly showed that, in 
pursuance of the volunteer campaign to urge tenants to seize possession 
of land, a brutal murder was committed. Then again, they were con- 
acter of violent assaults in large numbers by the Sessions Judge of 
“itapur. The Sessions Judge who dealt with the Malegaon outrage 
found that it was directly due to the volunteer movement and that deci- 
sion was confirmed by the High Courts. The High Court of Allahabad, 
when dealing with the Chauri Chaura case, pointed out that the non- 
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violence of volunteers was by no means absolute. They had a semi-mili- 
tary organisation, and the Court was under the necessity of sentencing 

Anat a number of them to death for the terrible out- 
; rages that occurred at that time. There were 
innumerable conflicts between these associations and the police. At Rae 
Bareilly on one. occasion 5,000 of them marching under their flags, 
attacked the town hall and had to be fired on. But indeed were I to ge 
through the long list, some of the most conspicuous names of which are 
Rae Bareilly, Dharwar, Bangalore, Ferozepore, Sirajgunj, Sylhet, 
Tippera, Cuttack, and other places too numerous to detail—if I were to 
go through that lst—I should unduly extend the scope of my reply. 
There was on every side evidence that town rowdies were enlisted in these 
volunteer corps to take part in the work of picketting, that on numerous 
occasions temperance picketters were arrested themselves in a high state 
‘of intoxication by the police. There was wholesale looting of shops; 
there were cases where these associations prevented the burial of respect- 
able Muhammadans. There were even worse cases in which they were 
shown ‘to have taken the men out of their graves and mutilated them.. 
Those were the circumstances in which we proceeded against these Asso- 
ciations. Let me be very clear. I am not alleging now nor have I any 
‘desire whatever to allege that conduct. of this kind was approved of by 
the more responsible leaders of the non-co-operation movement. I am 
far from alleging that all those against whom action was taken were 
hooligans or rowdies. I am saying only this, that as a result of the 
formation of those associations, numerous men came into them who were 
not under discipline or under control. The general result throughout 
the country was disastrous to law and order. It did not end there, because 
under the influence of the atmosphere of disorder which was created, 
violent crime generally was largely increased. There is much evidence 
to show that crime of the type of dacoity was committed by men who 
would never have ventured to act but for the general air of lawlessness 
introduced by the activities of volunteer associations : 


‘““ This murder ’’ 
says the Judge of Rae Bareilly: 


“© would never have been committed but for the recent wave of unrest and lawless 
ness which swept over the district.’’ 


Then, again, the Sessions Judge of Fyzabad says: 


‘‘The dacoits were themselves as convinced as their victims that all rule had 
come to an end and took no precautions to avoid recognition.”’ 


It was the general result of spreading disorder and crime throughout the 
country that influenced us in taking action against these associations. 
And indeed, we had no other remedy. I know no other provision of the 
law under which you are able to break up associations of this kind. 
There are cases when under the conspiracy sections referred to by Dr. 
Gour you can proceed against those who have been concerting crime, but 
that is not preventive action. There arrives a certain stage when pre- 
ventive action of this kind has to be taken in the general interests of 
the country. I quite admit that, on the last occasion when this Act was 
used, the net was swept wide and large numbers of men came into it 
who were not themselves criminals. That I admit. But I also wish 
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to point out that, when reference is made to the wide use of this Act, it 
must be remembered that very large numbers of men offered themselves 
for arrest, or when they were arrested, refused to plead in our courts. 
We were not responsible for that. If the Honourable Mover or if any 
one else can advise any better law for use against associations of this 
type, which are so fraught with danger to the public, we should be, as 
we always have been, glad to consider it. But so far we have been 
asked only to repeal. No real remedy has ever been suggested. The 
Mover of this motion takes his stand on the prescriptions of jurispru- 
dence and of law. I say, there is some higher law, the law which bids 
the State to protect the common citizen against intimidation, terrorism 
and wrong, and that is the reason for my opposing the repeal of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 


Mr. President : The question is: 


“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to repeal certain provisions of the 


Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908.’’ 


The motion was adopted. 


qT a ee _ 
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PART II. 


Extracts from speeches delivered at the Council of State. 


25th March 1924. 


VALEDICTORY REMARKS OF THE HONOURABLE THE 
PRESIDENT. 


THe HonovuraBLe THE PRESIDENT: As this is the last time I shall 
have the honour of presiding over this Council, I take this opportunity 
of thanking all the Members from whatever section of the House for 
their continued courtesy, kindness and support to the Chair during my 
tenure of office. The appointment of a first President of the Council is 
not perhaps altogether the bed of roses some people seem to think. T 
will not say that it is laborious but we had to start our practice and 
procedure on sound foundations. Even in the matter of the ‘ speakers’ 
eye ’’ discretion is necessary. I may say for myself that I have 
always endeavoured, as far as possible, to catch representative opinion 
from all sides of the House. (Applause.) It is not possible, having 
regard to the ordinary exigencies of debate, to enable every Member to 
speak on every subject and I do not think the House would wish it. But 
what one has to do is, as far as possible, to catch representative members 
of the House in such a way as to produce a debate which elicits the true 
trend of opinion and enables all views to be brought forward. I know 
it is very annoying—and I am very likely to feel it myself—to Honour- 
able Members who come down prepared with their speeches not to have 
an opportunity of delivering them. But as the Council develops and 
the sense of Parliamentary responsibility is imparted, it will be found 
that, as in the House of Commons, Members will arrange among them- 
selves to take different points. Then it will be easier for the President 
to get a good debate without any Member who has a desire of partici- 
pating in the debate feeling he has been neglected. 


T should like further to say just a word or two of thanks to the officials 
of the House, more particularly to Messrs. Graham and Periera who sit 
at the table. (Applause.) They have very much facilitated my work 
by the way in which they have put up papers before me, and I think 
Honourable Members will agree with me that they have been most useful 
to the Council. (Applause.) I shall not, as I said before, again preside 
in this Chair but it will always be a matter of great satisfaction and 
pride to me that I have been permitted to be the first President of the 
premier legislative body in the Indian Empire. (Applause). 

Tue HonovrasrE Dr. Mian Str MUHAMMAD SHAFT (Law 


Member): Sir, on this the last occasion of your occupation of the Chair 
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in this House I deem it, as the Leader of the House, my duty to offer 
to you our grateful thanks for your unvarying courtesy, for your 
impartiality and for the excellent manner in which you have discharged 
the duties of the high office which you have occupied during the last 
four years. It has been to every one of us, officials as well as non- 
officials, a real pleasure to have had for the President of this Council 
a gentleman of your ability and your experience and of your knowledge 
of procedure and, of law. (Applause.) You are now leaving us in 
order to occupy perhaps a more responsible and a more difficult position. 
I can assure you on behalf of my Honourable Colleagues present here 
to-day and on behalf of those who are absent that our best wishes go 
with you for the success in your new sphere of life. (Applause.) 


THe HonovrastE Rasa PRAMADA NATH RAY or DicHapatra 
(East Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I associate myself with the 
remarks that have fallen from the Leader of the House and we hope that 
you will have a successful career. Although the Home Membership, 
as was said the other day, is not a bed of roses, still we have great hopes 
from you. What we shall really look forward to is that, although you 
may be on our visiting list, we shall be able to have opportunities of seeing 
you here and being cheered up. With these few words I congratulate 
you most heartily on your new appointment. 


THe HonovuraBLeE THE PRESIDENT: I thank the Leader of the 
House and the last speaker for their kind remarks on behalf of the whole 
House, and, as the House has already congratulated me on another 
occasion on my appointment to the Home Membership, I will not prolong 
this parting scene but I would ask the Honourable Members to shake 
hands with me before I take leave. I adjourn the Council till the 27th 
of May. 


10th March 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE APPOINTMENT OF A LEADER OF THE 
INDIAN DELEGATION TO THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN 1924. 


THe HonovrasLe Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Sir, I beg to move: 


‘“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
an Indian of suitable rank and qualifications to be the leader of the delegation 
representing India at the session of the Assembly of the League of Nations to be 
held in September this year.”’ 


This Resolution, Sir, stands on to-day’s agenda in the names of the 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri and also of myself; and I understand 
that, because the Right Honourable gentleman has already moved one 
pele te! the rules of the House do not permit him to move a 
secon . 


THE HonovrasLe THE PRESIDENT: I understood the Honourable 
Member was moving the Resolution as the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri did not move it himself but made the Honourable Member his 
agent, so to speak. 
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Tue Honovraste Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Then I am thank- 
ful to the Right Honourable gentleman for allowing me to move it. 
Sir, the League of Nations meets this year in September. India, as 
we know, is a member of that body, and as such contributes its share to 
the cost of the League; perhaps, in the opinion of some including myself, 
it is asked to contribute a larger share than what could be considered 
a proper snare. 


In fact this very day, or perhaps within the next two or three 
days, the Finance Member at another place will demand a grant of more 
than seven lakhs of rupees as this country’s share for membership in 
the League of Nations during 1924. There certainly is a difference 
‘of opinion whether the League of Nations has so far justified its existence 
or otherwise, but, as long as India continues to be a member of the 
League, it is the duty of this Council to point out to Government that the 
representatives they send, and particularly the head of the delegation, 
should be persons who command the confidence not only of the country 
but of the world at large. Indians of course have been selected to go 
to the League of Nations on behalf of the Government of India, but 
our complaint is that they have always been made to play, as it were, 
second fiddle and no Indian so far has acted as the leader of the delega- 
tion; and we are emphatically of opinion that in future such leader must 
preterably be an Indian, for otherwise it is a proclamation by the British 
‘Government to the world through a body like the League of Nations 
which deals with world-wide subjects, of the unfitness, as it were, of 
Indians to fill such a position, whereas I am sure Government them- 
selves must admit that there are capable Indians who can head the 
deputation instead of filling secondary positions thereon. 


At the Imperial Conference of last year the Irish representative, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, observed as follows: 


‘‘ Putting myself in the position of the Indian I do not think that Indian re- 
presentatives here are of an equality with us, because they are not really here in a 
representative capacity. They are not really sent by an independent Indian Govern- 
ment and they cannot really be regarded as equals with the rest of us.”’ 


This was a humiliating remark and cuts one to the quick. Our represen- 
tatives to either the Imperial Conference or at the League of Nations 
are of course not there in a representative capacity in the proper sense 
of the word. They will go there as such in course of time, but, until 
then, Government should act in a manner as would not lower the position 
of Indian representatives at either the Conference or at the League. It 
may be that, because the Secretary of State himself attends the Imperial 
‘Conference, he has headed the delegation there and it is a long cry 
from now to the day when the Secretary of State will himself be an 
Indian. As to the League of Nations, there is no reason why the senior 
member of the delegation should not be an Indian. The proper course 
would undoubtedly be for our representatives to be elected by the 
Legislature. This I take it is not possible to-day because the delegates 
are supposed to express not their own views but the views of the Govern- 
ment of India, constituted as it is to-day. There may therefore be 
conflict of opinion, but this could be prevented by asking the Legislature 
to elect, say, a dozen men to form a panel out of which government may 
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select any persons they like whose views would coincide with their own 
and who would be willing to go. 

I am sure that the House will admit that I am not asking for any- 
thing which is unreasonable or impossible. It cannot be said for a 
moment that suitable Indians are not available to fill the position of 
leader of the delegation. If an Indian can act as High Commissioner 
for India in Great Britain, if men like the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri and Sir Tej] Bahadur Sapru can put forward India’s case before 
the Imperial Conference with the dignity and with the ability which 
they have displayed, surely they or others like them can be found in 
the country to be entrusted with the leadership of the delegation. It is 
six months from now, and I trust that Government will not only accept 
our proposal, but will notify before long on what Indian their choice 
has fallen for this year to act as the head of the delegation. 


THE HonovrasLte Dr. Mian Str MUHAMMAD SHAFT (Law Mem- 
ber): Sir, before dealing with the proposal embodied m the Resolution 
which is now before the House, I propose, with your permission, to take 
a bird’s eye view of the origin and the character of India’s representa- 
tion on the League of Nations. Honourable Members will remember 
that it was as a result of the glorious contributions made by her during 
the world war that India in the first instance was recognised as a 
partner in the British Commonwealth and, finally, after the con- 
clusion of the war, as a member of the International Association known 
by the name of the League of Nations. There are two aspects connected 
with her representation on the League of Nations which it is necessary for 
us to bear in mind. The Indian Continent is, as Honourable Members 
are aware, divided into two parts, British India and the India of the 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs. Both parts of the Indian Continent played 
their great part during the unparalleled conflagration through which the 
civilized world had to pass in the years 1914-1919, and, in consequence, 
it must be recognised that both of them are entitled to proportionate 
representation on the Indian delegation. In the second place, we must 
all bear in mind the fact, that, although India has now ceased to be a 
purely bureaucratic system of government, it has nevertheless not yet 
reached the stage of an entirely democratic system. It in fact occupies 
at present what may be characterised, and has often been characterised 
by speakers both in England as well as in India, as a transitional stage. 
I have no doubt whatever that, when the ultimate stage of full responsible 
government is reached, India’s representatives, both on the Imperial 
Conference as well as in the Assembly of the League of Nations, will 
be selected in the same manner as are at present the representatives of 
other nations. But, until that stage is reached, the present practice 
of nominations of India’s representatives on the League of Nations, three 
in number according -to the Constitution of the League, will continue, 
as my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna has in a very reasonable way 
recognised, to be made in consultation between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State for India. 


Now, bearing these two considerations in mind, let us for a moment 
see what has been the actual state of things in 
the past. When, after the conclusion of the 
Armistice, all the powers represented on the side of the Allies met in 


1 P.M. 
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conference in Paris to deliberate over the conditions of peace which were 
to be entered into between the Allies and the Central Powers. India was 
represented by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, the 
Under Secretary of State for India, Lord Sinha, and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikanir. In other words, the Indian delegation at the 
Peace Conference in Paris consisted of the two British Ministers respon- 
sible for the Government of India in Parliament and an Indian Chief. 
In the following year, when the League of Nations came into existence 
and was formally constituted, the Indian delegation consisted of the 
High Commissioner, Sir William Meyer, who had been appointed to that 
high office only about that time and had been a Member of His 
- Excellency the Viceroy’s Executive Council here in this country, Sir 

Ali Imam, who also was once upon a time a Member of the Government 
of India and at that period occupied the responsible position of Presi- 
dent of the Council in His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government, 
and a Ruling Chief of India. In other words, in the very first year of 
the League’s existence, India, instead of being represented by the two 
British Ministers responsible for the Government of India in the British ° 
Parliament, as had been the case at the Peace Conference in Paris, was 
represented by two ex-officials of its own, one of whom at that time was 
High Commissioner for India in England, and the other was occupying 
a high position in one of the Indian States. In the following year a 
further development in this representation of India on the League of 
Nations took place. The High Commissioner for India was still a mem- 
ber of the Indian delegation, but in the place of the second official an 
ex-official Member representing British India was substituted, namely, 
the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, one of the leading and trusted 
public men in this country. Since then, as the House is aware, the 
constitution of the Indian delegation on the League of Nations has follow- 
ed somewhat similar lines. In 1922-23 an ex-Viceroy of India and an 
Indian public man Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer in 1922, and Saiyid Hasan 
Imam in 1923 represented British India on the Indian delegation to the 
League of Nations. It will thus be seen that, even during the last four 
years of the League’s existence, gradual development has been taking 
place in the constitution of the Indian delegation on the Assembly of 
the League of Nations somewhat parallel to the constitutional develop- 


ment which is taking place in this country. 


"Sir, the Government of India fully recognise that the wish expressed 
in the Resolution, which has been moved by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Sethna, is natural. In view of the fact that the next meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations is to be held in September and at 
present we do not know what will be the subjects for discussion at that 
meeting of the League—I hope the Honourable Mover will realise that, 
in those circumstances, it is somewhat difficult for me, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to give any definite undertaking. The appoint- 
~ ment of representatives of India on the Indian delegation will depend to a 
considerable extent upon what are the subjects which have to be discus- 
sed. But the Government of India are prepared to give to the House 
this assurance, that the proposal embodied in this Resolution will receive 
their most careful consideration at the time when the nominations are 
to be made. Hitherto, as Honourable Members are aware, no one has 
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ever been actually appointed a leader of the Indian delegation on the 
League of Nations. It is true that of the three members, as a matter 
of practice, the British member has acted as the leader because of his 
position and of his special qualifications, but no one has ever been 
actually appointed as a leader. As I said before, the wish embodied in 
this Resolution is natural, the Government of India fully recognise that 
fact, and the House may rest assured that the proposal will receive the 
most careful consideration of the Government of India when the time 
for appointment arrives. I hope that, under these circumstances and 
because of that assurance, my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna will think 
it advisable to withdraw his Resolution. 

Tuer HonouraBLeE Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Sir, the Honourable 
the Leader of the House has been good enough to say that my remarks 
were reasonable. May I be permitted to say his reply is still more so. 
I thank him for the assurance he has given and I hope, when he knows 
the subjects which are to be dealt with by the League of Nations next 
September, and if it is possible to respect the wishes of this House, and 
this country, he will see that the senior member of the delegation is an 
Indian gentleman. 

THe HonovraBLtE THE PRESIDENT: Does the Honourable Member 
apply for leave to withdraw? 

Tur HonovrasLteE Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: I do apply for leave. 
to withdraw my Resolution. 


The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


/ 


10th March 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE INSTRUCTIONS TO THE COLONIES COM- 
MITTEE WITH REGARD TO THE KENYA IMMIGRATION 
BILL, ETC. 


THe Rigor Honovraste SRINIVASA SASTRI (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, through your courtesy I move, on behalf of the 
Honourable Mr. Natesan: 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that, as 
soon as practicable, he should cause to be published the brief of instructions to the 
Committee which will confer with the Colonial Office on the Kenya Immigration Bill 


and other matters concerning Indians in that Colony, and the materials placed at 
their disposal in so far as they have not been published already.”’ 


Sir, one or two remarks seem to be called for with reference to the 
Committee mentioned in this Resolution. This Committee has been 
long in being constituted, and even now my information is that it is 
without a Chairman duly appointed. It is a matter for gratification that 
the personnel of the Committee has been chosen and the date of their 
departure has been fixed for the middle of this month. I am sure the 
Council would like to send their good wishes to this Committee who are 
about to proceed on behalf of India to undertake an arduous and ex- 
tremely delicate negotiation. I am perfectly sure that their high sense 
of partriotism and their fearless advocacy will bring triumph to our 
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cause. Another remark that I am compelled to make with reference to 
this Committee is that nothing is known yet of the status of this Com-. 
mittee, about which an important statement was made by Dr. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru at the Imperial Conference and later, the public have: 
been told on his authority that this Committee will have the power to 
deal directly with the Colonial Office and that they will not be mere 
agents of the India Office in this particular matter, and that in that 
way India will have gained a step in constitutional status. Dr. Sapru 
was at that time the agent of the Government of India and I presume 
that it was with the knowledge and consent of the Government of India 
that he made a proposal of that far-reaching character. In answer, 
‘however, to a question which the Honourable Member in charge took 
full time to consider before answering, he stated that nothing was known 
on this subject yet, and that as soon as something definite should be- 
known he would inform the Council. Now I think it a great pity that, 
even on the eve of the departure of this Committee, nothing should yet 
be published authoritatively as to the definite status which they are going 
to enjoy. Now before dealing directly with the subject may I, with 
due respect, say a word about the attitude of the Government of India 
towards this subject of India disabilities in Kenya? Honourable Mem- 
bers of this Council will bear with me for a minute if I ask them now 
expressly to associate themselves with me in according a very high praise 
indeed to the courage, to the pertinacity and to the faithfulness with 
which the Government of India have championed our cause throughout 
this whole affair. They have, it is well known, recorded their protests 
and their remonstrances up to the point that constitutional propriety 
will allow, and I think there is not a man in the country who follows 
these matters who will not admit that the Government of India have done 
quite as well as they could, subject to the limitations of constitutional — 
decorum to which they are subject like other people. It may be asked, 
then, why do I bring forward a Resolution asking for the publication of 
papers? Sir, we are not fully perhaps, but we are by character, a demo- 
cratic constitution. The authority the Government of India have, the 
prestige they carry, the attention they command, are all derived in the 
last resort from the exact correspondence that at any time prevails bet- 
ween them and the intelligent section of the people of India. Nobody 
will deny that, if the representations of our Government have carried any 
weight so far, they have done so merely because the Government had a 
coherent, well-expressed, definite public opinion behind them and backing 
them. It is necessary that this agreement between the attitude of 
Government and public opinion should be maintained and that the 
mind or intelligent India should be kept actively employed on this 
subject and quite alert to the ever-changing nature of the situation. 
Now, suspicion, misgiving, distrust—these ought to be eliminated as 
far as possible from the proceedings of this Government. To ask for the 
_ publication of papers is the commonest thing in the English Parliament 
when they wish to obtain a definite statement from Government on the 
exact stage that a negotiation has reached. Secret papers, confidential 
documents, demi-official correspondence, that passes between different 
authorities may not be revealed but their substance must, so far as 
possible, be made known to the public in order that they may have in- 
formed opinion, and not merely highly excited opinion on materials 
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supplied by ignorance. I hope, therefore, nothing will be said to 
impugn the motive which prompts me to ask to-day for the publication 
of certain papers. There is intense feeling in the country in respect 
of this matter and there is further, whatever the Government. of India 
may say in their communiqués and statements to the press, an 
uneasy consciousness that our last attempt in this matter, about the 
middle of last year, met with almost complete failure. I do not discuss, 
Sir, at the present moment how far that failure was complete. I know 
that Government have been very strenuously maintaining that we had 
substantial gains. I venture to deny that statement im toto. Such gain 
as we have had—and we have had one gain—was slight. Another 
gain on which stress is laid in Government communiqués was of a very 
equivocal and doubtful character, having been yielded in theory but 
taken away afterwards in substance. And as for the rest, our record is a 
blank failure and there is no mistaking it. It is well known too that 
this estimate of our success on the last occasion was shared by the 
Government of India to a very large extent if not absolutely; for the 
House will remember that, when first the news of the decisions contained 
in the White Paper was announced here, the Government of India ven- 
tured to say that they could submit to those decisions, if they must sub- 
mit, only under protest. Now that expression has of course been after- 
wards withdrawn to some extent, modified and interpreted away. We 
all know what that means. It means that the Government of India were 
not allowed by the priests who preside over constitutional ritual in 
England even to protest. Now, Sir, I must say that the people of India 
note these things, if not always with official eyes, with a sense of keen 
anguish when they find that, in their struggles with other peoples within 
the Empire, they are fighting behind a Government, whose weapons, 
such as they are, are used to the full extent without doubt, but whose 
hands are tied behind them. If it were in my power, I would persuade 
the noble Lords of the second House in the Imperial Parliament that 
it was not necessary certainly to erase from the vocabulary of a subor- 
dinate Government the innocent word ‘ protest’, even though the 
‘Government is employed merely on the task of defending the inherent 
rights of the coloured subjects of His Majesty. 


Then, Sir, Mr. Andrews, whose knowledge upon these matters, I 
venture to say, is not rivalled even by those who have access to secret 
documents, has definitely stated in one of his writings in the news- 
papers that some time ago a former Secretary of State, Lord Peel, made 
a secret compact with the Colonial Office—these are the words he uses 
* secret-compact ’, I am not responsible for them—giving away the 
stand that the Government of India had uniformly taken in respect of 
the question of the sale of lands in the Highlands. Such’ informa- 
tion as I have tends, unfortunately, to confirm this impression that Lord 
Peel did admit that, so long at least as he was Secretary of State for 
India, he would not raise this question of the free and unrestricted 
right of sale and purchase of land in the Highlands. ‘Well, if that was 
so, it appears to me to be a serious mistake, to be a surrender on a vital 
point of the position that the Government of India have always taken; 
and TI believe that the Government of India, if they knew this matter 
at all, should have placed it before the public of India and armed them- 
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selves with the necessary authority to repudiate this surrender. The 
Honourable Member in charge of this subject has throughout shown a 
reluctance to take the public into his confidence, which I think has not 
been conducive to the growth of that full trust in the doings of Govern- 
ment in this matter which, as I said before, is a fundamental postulate 
of success. Some time last year, apparently in September, he was inter- 
pellated in Simla by one who was then a member of this House as to 
whether he would kindly publish the documents that led up to the 
White Paper. A negative answer was given, and the request was 
renewed this Session in another place to which that gentleman has 
recently been translated; still a negative answer was given. Other 
Members also have been plying the Honourable Member with questions ; 
but he has throughout steadily refused to publish papers or to give 
necessary information. To a simple question as to the constitution of 
this Committee the Honourable Member, seeming to give an answer,- 
gave a negative answer. The only information he vouchsafed me was 
that this Committee was going to be called the Colonies Committee ; 
and when I re-read the Viceroy’s speech on the opening of this House 
and found that he had employed the word in two places in that speech, 
I said to myself the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma has succeeded in 
many words in telling me nothing. The Honourable Sir Narasinha 
Sarma has once sat on these benches and it will not be long before he 
resumes his seat here 


Tut HonovrastE Str DINSHAW WACHA: I hope you will be 


there before long. 


Tue Rigut HonovurastE SRINIVASA SASTRI: I hope not, Sir 
Dinshaw. And then I venture to think he will renew his experiences of 
the ravages of an appetite for information which, we feel, is tied away 
in those bundles before him, marked in all sorts of formidable labels, 
*< secret,’ ‘“‘ urgent,’’ ‘‘ immediate,’’ and so forth. 


Sir, I have only to refer to two passages in the opening speech of 
His Excellency the Viceroy which seemed to us to call for some com- 
ment and to compel us to ask for information. I will read those two 
passages : 


‘“The Kenya Government has treated Indians on the same lines as Europeans 
and granted adult suffrage. Given communal franchise, this method of working 
may be accepted, and it has now become law. It is open to our Committee, how- 
ever, subsequently to make representations setting forth our contention that there 
are grounds for an increase in the number of seats to Indians and that in our 
view all voters should be registered on a common electoral roll.”’ 


This is satisfactory so far as it goes, but I wish to give a warning to the 
Honourable Member in charge, if he needs that warning—I am sure he 
does not. Apparently this passage seems to convey a sort of satisfaction 
that the Indians have been treated very generously by the Kenya Govern- 
ment inasmuch as they are now to be endowed with adult suffrage. 
That, however, is only a plausible sophism, as I shall hope to show to 
this House. Adult suffrage we did not ask for; adult suffrage it was 
not in contemplation to give us; but adult suffrage has for a wonder 
been given. I hope the House will understand the significance of 
this. Throughout this contest of our people with the white SeeyerS 
2x 
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in Kenya the question of a common electroal roll and a common fran- 
chise has lain at the bottom of our demand. The white settlers have 
refused to admit us to the common roll on the express ground—there is 
no mistaking this—that we are inferior citizens, and that it would not 
do for them to come and canvass our votes or to have their votes can- 
vassed by Indians. But they said ‘‘ We will treat you generously, 
magnanimously, with unexampled generosity and magnanimity if you 
agree to be put on a separate roll with a separate representation of your 
own, put away in a certain compartment so that you could be strictly 
limited, whatsoever your franchise, how many soever you may be as 
electors; you may be millions, while we are hundreds; still, if we put 
you in a separate electorate of your own and give you so much representa- 
tion as a community, you will never exceed that representation and we 
could always keep you down.’’ That was their idea. Now by the 
giving to us of an adult suffrage, they have given us a preponderance 
of voting strength which is simply overwhelming, so that, if we were 
with our adult sufirage to be put on a common electoral roll, they would 
be absolutely nowhere, unless they jerrymander ‘the electorates in a 
manner that will stand self-condemned. So that the grant of the adult 
suffrage now and the enactment of it in Statute is practically the closing 
of the door, so far as they are concerned, to a common electoral roll. 
For it is impossible for them now, with their deeprooted ideas, to admit 
us to a common electoral roll. It is not, therefore, a blessing, and I 
must object to the implication in this passage that it is a thing upon 
which the Indian community should congratulate itself. 


Then there is an ominous reference here in this passage ‘‘ to an 
increase in the number of seats to which the Indian community are 
entitled.’’ Emphasis is not laid, as it has been laid throughout, on 
equality of representation. Now, Sir, judged by the rights of the case, 
the preponderant majority in the community ought to have the prepon- 
derance of strength in the Legislative Council, but as the weaker party 
in this negotiation, we have never asked for the preponderance to which 
we may be entitled and to which, when the European community are 
entitled, they would lay claim without any compunction; but we have 
reduced our demand and merely asked for equality. On the merits of 
the case, too, the white settlers have always governed the Government 
of the country. The Government of the country who have the majority 
of official seats all filled with white men would always be behind the 
white settlers, so that, if the mere necessity of the case were to be con- 
sidered, the white settlers do not need any representation at all in the 
Legislative Council. The officials there ought to represent them, but 
we do not take that line. We only wish them to have the same represen- 
tation with ourselves. On the other hand, representation has been elven 
to them which gives them now the power to outvote all other non-official 
votes together. Now, that seems to me to be unfair, and it is therefore 
to me a matter of somewhat ominous significance that in this speech the 
words ** equality of representation *’ are avoided, and the words employed 
are ‘‘ an imerease in the number of seats allotted to us.” Now tks 
number of seats allotted to us is 5, the number of seats allotted to the 
European community is 11, more than twice our strength. Now I 
know in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords some people 
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\were generous enough to say “‘ Oh! they are entitled to somé more seats, 
‘6, 7, 81 Perhaps some venture-some man may go as far as 9, but I do 
hope that our Government will instruct our Committee to accept nothing 
tess than equality where, by all the rights and all the necessities of the 
case, we are entitled to something more than the other community. 


Then there is another passage here to which also some attention has 
to be drawn, and that is the passage relating to the Immigration Bill: 


** We took immediate steps ’’; 
says His Excellency the Viceroy : 


“to urge the postponement of the introduction until the Government of India were 
able fully to present their objections, and at the same time we strongly pressed that 
the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government of India should have an 


gpeorreny of examining the question of restrictions on immigration embodied in 
the Bull. 


Now that is a small matter. But the large question here is whether 
there ought to be any restriction on immigration at all. We have always 
taken the line, and the Government of India have taken the line, that 
‘the view to put before the Cabinet was that immigration might continue 
practically unrestricted as before without any prejudice to the African 
native community. That view must still be maintained, because the 
African native stands to gain by the immigration of Indians, and, 
although it might seem harsh from my lips, I do not hesitate to say, as 
I have said it before, the African native stands to lose somewhat by the 
unrestricted immigration of the white farmer, of the white exploiter. 
However, I am willing that the African native should be protected equal- 
‘ly from the white as from the Indian. It has been found, Sir, all over 
the world, where immigration restrictions had to be adopted, that no type 
of restrictions will operate evenly and impartially which are based upon 
considerations where elements of doubt and personal prejudice and 
individual caprice will come in. America, therefore, trusts to restrict 
immigration on a numerical quota principle. It is blind in its opera- 
tions, it is impartial in its operations, it may perhaps be unreasonable, 
‘but it is a thing that is understood, it is a thing about which there is 
no possibility of mistaking, it isa thing with regard to which there can 
‘be no imputation of unfairness or partiality. Should in the last resort 
immigration be restricted in Kenya to which, be it remembered in pre- 
British days we had unrestricted immigration rights,—let it be on the 
American quota principle, and the Indian people, however reluctantly, 
‘might be induced to reconcile themselves thereto. But, if restrictions 
are introduced based upon one pretext or another, there is nothing to 
prevent people suspecting, and we should be constrained at every turn 
to attribute motives, based upon experience, not blindly or wickedly, 
‘but motives based upon our experience and our intimate knowledge of 
how these things work, and we should be compelled to question the good 
faith of any restrictions on immigration which are based upon such 
grounds as have been alleged in the White Paper. I hope our Com- 
mittee will be allowed—and that is my point—I hope our Committee will 
‘be allowed to raise this question of the need of immigration restrictions, 
and not merely go into the character of the immigration restrictions and 
try to whittle them down in one particular, modify them in another or 
soften them in a third. 


pa das 
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Now, generally speaking, in small minds accustomed to routine and. 
easy views of matters there is prevalent an impression that the proper 
attitude of our negotiators in these matters should be ‘* how shall I benefit 
the Kenya Indian community ’’—not ‘‘ how shall I preserve the honour 
and self-respect of the Indian ?’’—not. ‘‘ how shall I maintain unassailed. 
the position of equality of Indians with our fellow subjects of His 
Majesty’s Dominions?’’ There are any number of advisers to tell us 
that our proper attitude is ‘‘ how can I get something to-day for my’ 
Kenya Indian countrymen, no matter how India: loses in the struggle, 
how can I benefit them?’’ Now, Sir, I venture in the nameof India to’ 
repudiate this slave mentality utterly; for I know that when once we 
assume that position, the bureaucrat will say ‘* yes, the good of the 
Indian community in Kenya. And what is the good of the Indian 
community? That which it pleases me so to consider, not that which 
the Indian community in Kenya vociferously ask for,. not that which 
their Congress may demand; not that which their chosen representatives: 
may voice, but that which it will please my bureaucratic heart to 
consider as good for them.’” Now, Sir, I venture to protest most 
emphatically against this degrading doctrine. The Kenya Indians, 
whom I know through their best representatives, do not want that India 
should surrender her case in the smallest particular for any small con- 
cession that may be won for them from a reluctant British Government. 
They wish India to fight her battle unmindful of any harm that might 
come to the present Indian community. Our honoured representatives, 
headed by—I should not say headed, because there is yet no head—our 
representatives, who go in the middle of this month to England, should 
be allowed to stand up for the dignity, the honour, the right and the 
claim of India to absolute equality within the Empire and the Domi- 
nions, and not merely to look at the question from the extremely narrow,,. 
restricted and petty-minded view of what may be temporarily good for 
the Indian community there. That’ is why I would, if I may, venture to 
say a word through this House and on this solemn occasion to our repre- 
sentatives who go forth with all our good wishes, to take no ignoble com- 
promises now; if necessary to leave the question open so that, under 
better auspices and in happier conditions, we might be able to re-open the 
question and lead the struggle to a more successful issue. But do not 
for Heaven’s sake, for India’s honour and for the consolidation of this 
Empire, accept a compromise which we shall be obliged afterwards to 
repudiate. Sir, [ would venture to remind the Council of the noble words 
used by His Highness the Agha Khan in this respect. He told me defi- 
nitely more than once: ‘‘ Our rights in this matter are nothing. But 
posterity, the Indian nation as a whole, have rights in respect of this 
Kenya struggle which no representative of India dare compromise.”’ 


Now there is only one word which I must say to the House before I 
resume my seat, a word as to the status of Indians as British citizens. 
To my great grief, and I make no doubt to the great grief of the Govern- 
ment of India, the status of British Indians is not recognised in the Domi- 
uions and the Colonies as it should be. If I may venture to say that 
rather pointedly, in strange and utter contrast to that proverb which 
says, a slave who sets foot on English soil finds his chains snapped, in 
eontrast, in opposition, to the spirit of that saying what do we find? 
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Instead of British citizenship elevating the Indians, the Indian drags 
down British citizenship. It isa great pity. Our status and our position 
in South Africa was lowered after the British occupation of the Transvaal 
from what it used to be in the time of President Kruger, until it became 
a commonplace in Parliament that, to their shame, they were unable to 
protect India and Indians from those humiliations against which the 
British Government had themselves protested in pre-British days. The 
other day, in a debate in the House of Lords, a remarkable incident 
+appened which perhaps has failed to attract public attention. Lord 
Chelmsford, Lord Hardinge and our late Secretary of State, Lord Peel, 
all alike drew attention to a strange anomaly. They said ‘‘ the High- 
- lands in Kenya are open to immigration to the Greek, to the Bulgar, to 

the Italian, and they will be open to-morrow to the German and to the 
Austrian, whom the Indian has fought for our sake; but the Highlands 
are not open to the Indian and yet the Indian is a British citizen while 
these people are not.’? They said, ‘‘ if the Cabinet found it necessary 
to accord to the white subjects of His Majesty concessions and privileges 
denied to the Indians, let that be so,” and some of them did really 
approve of it, “but let not Indians be placed lower than non-British 
whites.’ Now a protest so authoritatively made and made with the 
sole motive of exalting British citizenship, when it attached to a dark 
skin,—that protest went unheeded, and should I go too far if I take this 
‘Council into my confidence and say that, three days before the White 
Paper was issued, and the Cabinet announced their decisions, when I 
went to the India Office, the India Office people were exultant over the 
victory they had won; for they told me: ‘‘ We have won this for you 
that though a white settler belonging to His British Majesty’s' Domi- 
nions will be preferred to you, no non-British white will be preferred 
‘to you. We have secured that,’’ they said. No, but the White Paper 
did not contain this victory, and that is why these noble Lords, whose 
names I have dragged before you ‘to-day, thought it necessary to protest 
against that. Now I ask the House to realise what a degradation it is 
that, in spite of these protests, the British Cabinet should have been un- 
willing to accord to the British citizen, merely because he had a dark 
skin, that which they do not shrink from giving to a person who was not 
a British citizen, but who could boast only of his white skin. Now I am 
not saying that this will remedy our grievances at all. We do not want 
to drag anybody down to our level. Our whole attempt is to raise our- 
selves, through British co-operation, to the level of others. I am not 
therefore for depriving the Bulgar of his rights to the Highlands, but I 
am for our being admitted to equal citizenship in the Highlands of 
“Kenya as well as elsewhere. Sir, I move the Resolution. 


Tur HonovurasBtE Str NARASIMHA SARMA (Education, Health and 
Lands Member): Sir, before I pass to the Resolution, let me express my 
grateful appreciation of the very kindly references made by the Right 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri to the efforts made by the Government of 
India last year to secure justice for the Indians in Kenya Colony. I aia 
glad that he cordially blesses the Committee with his good wishes, and 
T am sure that the, Committee will be fortified in its task by the good 
wishes and support of the whole Council behind it. Honourable 
Members will readily appreciate that, inasmuch as the Committee has 
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to make representations to the Colonial Office and secure for India and 
for the Kenya Indians the bare justice which is due to them, it would 
be difficult for me to expatiate at any very great length upon the merits 
of a controversy which has existed unfortunately for only too long. I 
may assure the House, however, that there is no substantial difference 
between the country and the Government with regard to any vital matters 
connected with the Kenya question. They have nothing to conceal, 
they have nothing to withhold, from the public, and if they have not 
hitherto published the correspondence, it is because the Government have: 
felt that it is not desirable in public interests to publish the whole 
correspondence which has taken place between them and the India 
Office, correspondence which relates not merely to what has taken place 
between them and the India Office, but also correspondence with regard 
to what has taken place between the India Office, arid the Colonial Office, 
and the Colonial Office and the Government of the Kenya Colony, and 
particularly at a time when the whole question is still a living question. 
If it were a purely domestic question, if it were a question between the 
India Office and the Government of India, there would not have been 
the same difficulty as we now have when dealing with a question to 
which, as I have said, so many are parties—a matter which is still 
under controversy and under negotiation. I hope, therefore, the House’ 
will rest satisfied with the general statement of the Government of 
India which I shall make on the many questions discussed in the White 
Paper with which the Committee is fully competent to deal. 

Now, the first question that has been referred to by the Right Honour- 
able Srinivasa Sastri is, as to the status of this Committee. He made a 
reference to Dr. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru’s definition of the status of this 
Committee vis-a-vis the India Office, and he asked the Government to 
state explicitly as to whether that is a correct pronouncement of the 
position which the Committee would occupy in making any representa- 
tion to the Colonial Office. There is nothing very peculiar about the 
constitution of this Committee or its status. It is a Government of India 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India. This Committee 
would have to deal directly with the Government of India. It would 
take its instructions from the Government of India and it would make 
representation, on behalf of the Government of India, to the Colonial 
Office. (The Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan: ‘* Direct?’’) Direct to 
the Colonial Office, and this Committee would inform us of the various 
stages of the representations—I would not use the word ‘ negotiations ’ 
-—the various stages reached at any particular time. The Committee 
would take our final instructions in the matter and arrive at a settlement, 
if a settlement be possible. 

THE Honovrasre Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : Is it 
a final settlement with the Secretary of State? 

Tor Honovurasrte Str NARASIMHA SARMA: The relations between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India are what the Statute 
has prescribed. Every Honourable Member in the House knows... . 

Tue Honovraste Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: I 
mean about the local negotiations. 

Tur Honovraste Str NARASIMHA SARMA: The Secretary of 
State would not interfere with the Committee. (The Honourable Dr. Sir 
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Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary: ‘‘ Nor help.’’) Certainly we hope that the 
Committee would seek his help, and that the Secretary of State would 
give all the assistance that he can to the Committee. That we look 
forward to, but it woud not take any instructions directly from the India 
Office. It has to do with the Government of India, and the relations 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State would 
remain what they have always been under the Statute. 


_ Tue Honovraste Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Will the Committee be 
directly empowered to cable to the Government of India should any 
circumstance arise? 


Tue Honovraste Str NARASIMHA SARMA: There is nothing to 
prevent the Committee from stating its views directly to the Government 
of India. That, Sir, is the status of the Committee. 


Then a further question has been asked as to what are the subjects 
which will be referred to this Committee. I have already answered it 
in a way, that there is nothing to preclude it from making representations 
to the Colonial Office in respect of any matter that is covered by the 
White Paper. The primary object would necessarily be the Immigration 
Ordinance, a vital question which has to be settled soon, very soon, almost 
immediately. I shall deal with that problem first. With regard to that, 
the Government of India hold that it is undesirable, in the interests of 
the Empire, that there should be any restrictions upon the free emigration 
from one part of the Empire, excluding for a moment the self-governing 
Dominions, to another part of the Empire. They hold that it is not 
necessary, so far as their information goes, to impose any further restric- 
tions upon the immigration of Indians into the Kenya Colony. They do 
not see that a case has been made out for any restrictions being imposed. 
The existing Statute safeguards the position in their view sufficiently, 
and a case has to be made out that further restrictions are necessary in 
the interests of the East African native population. In their judgment 
no such case has been made out so far. It is for the Colonial Office and 
for the Committee to consider the problem, and for the Committee to 
make the necessary representations to the Government of India, but as 
far as I can see, as far as the Government of India can see at present, 
there is no need for any further restrictions. That I hope will satisfy 
my Right Honourable friend and the House. There is no difference of 
opinion whatsoever between them and the Government of India. Assum- 
ing for the moment that a case can be made out in favour of restrictions, 
how far those restrictions should extend is a matter for future discussion, 
future negotiation. It is impossible for me, at the present stage, with 
the information that I have, or the Government of India have, to say 
more on the subject, but we hope that the Committee will be able to 
satisfy the Colonial Office that there is no need for the imposition of any 
further restrictions as regards emigration froza India. 


Before passing from this subject, I may make another statement. 
Although Uganda was not directly referred to in the negotiations at an 
earlier stage, still the White Paper contemplates that some restrictions 
may be imposed in the case of Uganda also. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India with regard to Uganda is exactly the same as with regard 
to Kenya. They go further and say no case has been made out for any 
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restrictions in Uganda; if anything it is even stronger than in the case 
of Kenya. 


Then the second subject which has been dealt with, is the question of 
franchise. The Government of India stood for a common electoral roll 
and stand for common electoral roll, and the Committee is free to discuss 
that question and to secure, if possible, a common electoral franchise for 
the Indian community resident in Kenya. The Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri doubted whether adult suffrage was really a boon that 
was conferred on the East African natives. The Government of India, 
when these proposals were before them, saw the difficulties ahead, saw 
the implications thereof, but they could not see their way to object to the 
grant of adult suffrage to all the Indians in Kenya, for it was a generous 
measure. The Indians were willing to receive it and the Kenya Gov- 
ernment was willing to give it. It was not part of their business to 
say, ‘‘ no, you shall not confer adult suffrage.’’ They could not reason- 
ably say that. Therefore they welcomed, and they do welcome, the 
erant of adult suffrage to all the Kenya Indians, only they have not 
swerved from their original attitude, that this should not imply a 
surrender of their claim for a common electoral roll. Then the 
Honourable the Mover scented some danger in the use of the words 
‘‘ increased representation ’? in His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech. 
There is nothing incompatible with the increased representation, 
amounting to representation which would give the same voting strength 
to the Indians as to the European community. I know that at one stage 
of the negotiations, it was suggested that, if communal representation 
was to be the basis on which the future franchise was to be settled, 
the Europeans and the Indians should have the same voting strength 
in the Legislative Council. There is nothing to prevent the Committee 
from securing that equality of voting power from the Colonial Office. 
The Government of India’s instructions do not in any way infringe 
upon that liberty, and we wish it success in securing for the Kenya 
Indians a common electoral franchise and equal representation. It is a 
matter for negotiation, it is a_matter for discussion, it is a matter as to 
what we can get consistently with the interests of the whole community. 
Well, Sir, the Government of India have always felt that there was no 
need, no necessity, for any restrictions in the matter of grants of land 
in the Highlands or transfers of land in the Highlands, from one com- 
munity to another. They stood for the principle of free transfer, free 
grant, and do stand by that now. Whether it will be possible for the 
Committee to secure that at the present stage or not is a matter of some 


doubt. 


But the Committee is free to negotiate with regard to the Highlands 
if it thinks that the time is favourable or that it is possible to secure 
from the Colonial Office a favourable settlement with regard to the 
Highlands. There is little more, I think, of substance with regard to 
any controversial question which is at present agitating the minds either 
of the Indian public or the Kenya public with regard to this unhappy 
controversy that I have referred to. The Government of India, I may 
say, are asking for a common electoral franchise in the case of muni- 
cipalities also. Whether it will be possible for the Committee to secure 
that it is not for me to say, but the Government of India have asked 
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the Committee to secure the most favourable terms in this matter also 
tor the Kenya Indians. 


Saying so much, I may state, at the same time, that it is not possible 
for the Government of India to publish the brief or the papers which they 
are going to place at the disposal of the Committee in order to enable it 
to make representations to the Colonial Office. The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy was doubtful as to whether the Government of India 
were prepared to place all the necessary correspondence in the hands of 
the Committee in order that it may negotiate successfully, with intel- 
ligence and with knowledge. He need have no apprehensions on that 
- point. 

THe Honovraste Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: Also the corre- 


spondence between the Colonial Office and the Secretary of State for India. 


Tue Honovraste Str NARASIMHA SARMA: It is a Government 
of India Committee'and I take it the Government of India are able to 
confide fully, wholly, in the members of that Committee. Of course it 
is not open to the members of the Committee to disclose the contents of 
any papers which may be entrusted to them. (The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy: ‘‘ Quite’’). But the Government of India have 
full confidence in the Committee which will be given all the papers 
that are considered necessary to enable it to make repersentation usefully 
to the Colonial Office. 


There is one point, Sir, to which the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri alluded, namely, that in this controversy we should look to India’s 
honour, India’s future—to India’s status even more than the immediate 
benefit of the Kenya Indians, and that in this respect the Kenya Indians 
and the Indian public are at one. I do not see that there is any incom- 
patibility between the two. He does not ask us to neglect the immediate 
interests of the Kenya Indians. I think it is our paramount duty to 
protect those interests, to safeguard those interests, as far as may be, 
but in doing so let him rest assured, let the Council rest assured, that the 
Government of India would not countenance anything which may be 
derogatory to the honour, the dignity or the future wellbeing of the 
people of India. 


There is one point I think to which I must take exception in the Right 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri’s statement, and that is, that we should or 
that we might adopt the American quota principle if any restrictions are 
to be imposed. I am not sure that he was quite clear in his remarks or 
in his own mind as to what that American quota principle means and 
where it would lead us. I for my part should, as at present advised, 
refuse to countenance any restrictions based either upon the American 
quota principle or any other principle, unless such restrictions are needed 
solely and wholly for the benefit of the native population of Hast Africa— 
- subject also to the further safeguards that I have-mentioned in my open- 
ing remarks, namely, that the Government of India do not consider it to 
be desirable in the interests of the Empire to impose any restrictions upon 
the freedom of settlement, freedom of movement between one part of 
His Majesty’s Dominions and another, excluding for the moment 
the self-governing Dominions except in extreme circumstances. We 
need not, I think, having regard to the statement that I have made on 
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behalf of Government, discuss any further the point about the various 
classes of British citizenship as propounded in some parts of the Kmpire. 
The Government of India have never countenanced a first-class citizen- 
ship and a second-class citizenship in any part of the Empire. They 
have stood for equal status; they do stand for equal status, and I 
hope any who may have any lingering doubts in that respect will, on 
further consideration, both in their own interests and in the interests 
of the Empire, accept the principle which has been recognised by 
His Majesty’s Government, by all the Premiers collected at the Imperial 
Conference—with one notable exception, and I need not say who it was. 


That, I think, Sir, exhausts all the points of substance that have 
been referred to in the various speeches that have preceded me. It 
is a Colonies Committee, and the primary object with which this 
Committee has been appointed is to deal with the Kenya problems, 
and of the Kenya problems the one of paramount, supreme, immediate, 
importance is the immigration problem. The Government of India 
also hope to be able to utilise this Committee to deal with some out- 
standing questions with regard to Fiji, but the matter has not been 
completely settled and I shall be able to make a statement somewhat 
later as to whether this Committee can be asked to undertake that duty 
also. I think the object with which the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri has moved this Resolution has been achieved and I hope he will 
not press it further. Let me through this House assure the whole 
country that there is no vacillation, no hesitation, on the part of the 
Government of India; that the latest pronouncement of the Secre- 
tary of State also inspires us, and ought to inspire the country, with 
confidence in His Majesty’s present Government being able to do justice 
to His, Majesty’s Indian subjects. The Colonial Office have no doubt 
expressed in the past reluctance to re-open this question, but I may 
inform the House that they found the Immigration Ordinance that 
was sent to them to go beyond the White Paper and therefore sent it 
back of their own accord for a fresh draft to be submitted to them. 
That shows that the Colonial Office is prepared to approach the question 
with an open mind, and have indicated, in the case of another sug- 
gestion from the Governor of another Protectorate in Africa, their 
attitude in this respect. There was a question of segregating Indians 
not directly but indirectly in another African Protectorate, and His 
Majesty’s Government straightaway vetoed it. Therefore, the signs 
are propitious and I hope that, with the good wishes expressed here 
and with the cordial appreciation on the part of the public, the Com- 
mittee will go forth to its labours with, confidence that it will be able 
to secure justice for the Indian people. The Government of India will 
back it up whole-heartedly, and I feel confident that His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India will give all the assistance that lies in 
his power to make the mission a successful one. 

Tue HonovrastE Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
Will the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri be included in the dele- 
gation, as is the desire of many in this part of the House at all events? 

Tue HonovurastE Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
Official): Whatever doubt, Sir, any Members of this House had about 
the propriety of this subject being discussed should have been dispelled 
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by this time. The object, as pointed out by the Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri, was to ascertain exactly what was the position of the 
Government of India in regard to this matter, a matter in which their 
opinion and the opinion of the people have long been held to be the 
same. I think that the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri has done 
a service to this cause by the discussion which he initiated to-day and 
by the manner in which he presented all the outstanding questions 
upon which this Government and the people feel so much. I am glad 
the Right Honourable gentleman has enunciated his views in such a 
manner that even those who are accustomed to regard the Government 
as hostile—and in this respect I have a different class of people in 
- view—will at least. think that they are going to present this case in 
the manner in which a responsible and National Government is expected 
to represent it. 


So tar as I am concerned, as one who ballotted for this Resolution, 
IT should like to state at the outset that LT am very much pleased with 
the statement that has been made by the Honourable Sir Narasimha 
Sarma and I join in the expression of hope which he and others made 
that starting, as the Committee does, under these very happy auspices, 
we shall be able to achieve something and that this problem of the 
treatment of Indians overseas, which is a standing sore, will soon be 
healed; and that our relations not only with the Government of this 
country but with the British Empire itself will become happier and 
more hopeful. : 


There is one more point on which I should like to address the Honour- 
able Sir Narasimha Sarma after having expressed my very complete 
satisfaction with the statements which he has just made. He has told 
us that this Committee can negotiate directly with the Colonial Office, 
that it can correspond from time to time with the Government of India, 
should any fresh difficulties arise, that it is at liberty to traverse all the 
points covered by the White Paper and even the later question of this 
Immigration Bill. I am anxious that this Committee should be em- 
powered—and I hope in this matter the Government of India will 

ive them every possible support—to challenge the statement, the funda- 

mental statement, on which the White Paper is based, namely, that 
the interests of the African races should be looked to first, but it seems 
to me that it might be interpreted as a sort of camouflage so far as 
Indian interests are concerned. In this connection I would like to 
point out what Sir Robert Hamilton, an er-Chiet Justice of the Kenya 
High Court, said. He pointed out three striking reasons to enforce 
the position which I shall presently present to the House. He said: 

‘‘ The fact remains that from 1897 to 1921 the number of Indians only increased 
three times, whereas during the same period the number of Europeans increased 23 
times. 


And again: 

‘Tn 1919 the franchise was granted to Europeans. During all this time the 
party in power politically were purely Europeans, and, as may be found in any 
part of the world, and as we have found in our own history, when one party only 
is in power it naturally legislates in its own interests. If we look back on these 
years of the history of Kenya, we shall see a succession of laws passed very much in 
the interests of the white population alone, while the interests of the Africans, 
the real natives of the place, were very much left out. I reter particularly to the 
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labour laws that have been passed. Most drastic labour laws have been passed from 
time to time by the Europeans in order to compel the natives to work for them.”’ 


There is a third point which Sir Robert Hamilton wanted to enforce and 
to press upon the attention of Parliament where this debate was going 
on. He said: 

‘‘T can further illustrate the selfishness of the legislation that has taken place 
by referring to education. Beyond the small 5 per cent. Customs Duty the first tax 
was the Hut Tax, which was three rupees. It gradually mounted up until the 
present moment when it is 12s. It was 15s., but it has come down. That tax 
brings in something like £500,000 

Tue HonovrasLe THE PRESIDENT: Order, order. I do not think 
it is reasonable for the Honourable Member to emphasise his small point 
by copious extracts from a newspaper; he should make his point and there 
ends the argument; he cannot be reading copious extracts like that. 


Tue HonovrasteE Mr. G. A. NATESAN: All these points to which 
I have drawn the attention of the House are quoted from the speech of 
Sir Robert Hamilton, who was a Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Kenya. He himself says that if the further conduct of. the Government 
and of legislation were to proceed upon the lines alleged to be for the 
protection of the African races, the African races themselves will suffer 


at the hands of the Europeans and not at all at the hands of the Indians. , 


I beg that the Committee that goes on our behalf will bear this point 
in mind, and that when from time to time it asks the Government of 
‘India for advice and help, this Government will give it unhesitatingly 
and unstintedly. I do hope that this Committee, started under such 
happy auspices, will be able to solve to some satisfaction at least a 
problem which has been of great distress to all of us. 


Tur Ricur Honovraste SRINIVASA SASTRI: Sir, the Honour- 
able Member for Education, Health and Lands deserves to be congra- 
tulated on the statement that he has made and especially on the em- 
phasis and conviction with which he has dwelt on the particulars of 
-the statement. I hope he does not feel embarrassed by the debate which 
I have initiated this forenoon and—I should also add—I would beg 
him not to be embarrassed at all in any way by the recommendation of 
a personal character that good friends of mine on this side thought it 
fit to make. I hope he knows that I dissociate myself completely from 
that recommendation, but T am very thankful to my friends for marking 
their appreciation and good-will towards me by the action that they 
took this morning. J do not wish, Sir, if the rules permit me to press 
this Resolution. | 


The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


19th March, 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE RESTRICTIONS AND DISABILITIES ON 
INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


_Tue Honovrasre Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
official): Sir, before proceeding to move the Resolution that stands in my 
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name, I should like to convey my grateful thanks to the Honourable 
Member in charge of the subject for waiving the rules of procedure and 
giving me all the facilities necessary for doing so. The terms of the 
Resolution that stands in my name are as follows: 


‘“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take effective 
steps to prevent the repeated attempts of the Union Government of South Africa to 
impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian community similar to those 
embodied in the Class Areas Bill, as the proposed measure constitutes a violation 
of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement of 1911, and would damage Indian interests irre- 
trievably besides endangering the solidarity of the Empire.’’ 


Sir, for a proper understanding of this question, it is necessary that I 
should set forth briefly—and I will do it very briefly indeed—the origin 
of the presence of as many as 161,000 of our countrymen in South Africa 
at the present time. It is due to the fact that the Government of India 
encouraged indentured emigration from the year 1860 to 1911. The story 
of the treatment of these Indians who went there from time to time—and 
a good number of them are still there as domiciled Indians—is a story of 
' wrong, indignity and suffering at the hands first of the Boer Government 
and then of the Government as it is constituted now, the Government of 
General Smuts. All kinds of allegations were from time to time made 
against them. At one time it was the complaint that there was an 
influx of Indians, at another time, it was the complaint that they were 
taking away the trade of the Whites there. It has been proved—and 
proved beyond doubt, and I have the authority of British statesmen and 
representatives on our side of state—that these allegations are baseless. 
All these years Indians in South Africa have been subjected to a number of © 
humiliating restrictions and most of them have been designed to put 
a stop to their developing themselves particularly as traders, hawkers and. 
other business men. So long as they were labourers they were welcome. 
But the moment they freed themselves from indenture and tried to: 
elevate themselves as independent men, the trouble arose. It owes its 
origin to the attempt of the South African Government which introduced 
what is called the Asiatic Law Amendment Act, a measure which our 
countrymen very justly regarded as humiliating and which Lord Morley 
described as certainly branding them with the bar sinister of inferiority. 
For a few years from 1906 this trouble was of the fiercest character. 
As many as 3,500 of our countrymen were imprisoned and included men, 
women and even young boys. Among those who were imprisoned was a 
Jew by the name of Mr. Polak and a German by the name of 
Mr. Kallenbach. These gentlemen boldly and publicly espoused the 
cause of the Indians. Over 150 people were deported from South Africa. 
They were tossed from port to port and eventually were dumped and 
stranded in Madras. TI had the privilege of attending to the wants of 
these unfortunate men and had the misfortune for a period of three 
months continuously, day and night, to listen to their tale of wrongs 
and indignities. In that great struggle, which was headed by Mr. Gandhi 
and supported by brave comrades, these people had also the misfortune 
of losing property worth ‘nearly one crore of rupees. Matters were 
brought to a climax when a number of people were flogged and fired at. 
Ii was just at that time that the conscience of not only the British 
Cabinet but of the whole civilised world was aroused and Lord Hardinge, 
whose name will ever be remembered with gratitude by the people of this 
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nent in Madras on this subject in 1913, 
listening. He then declared that he 


shared the indignation of the people of India at the treatment meted out 
to Indians in Natal. This pronouncement so just, so honourable and so 
fitting, from the head of the great Empire of India was resented by many 
British statesmen and Lord Gladstone, who was then the Governor 
General of South Africa, expressed himself at that time as shocked at such 
an unconstitutional utterance. I will not take this House to the further 
history of this very gruesome story. I will only say that this trouble 
was by wise statesmanship and a spirit of compromise brought to a close 
by what is called the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. Mr. Gandhi then agreed 
not to press for the right of unrestricted immigration. He was willing 
to have an agreement based upon what is called restricted immigration. 
To quote Mr. Gandhi’s own words: 

‘<The essence of this arrangement was that an assurance should be given that 
existing laws especially affecting Indians will be administered justly and with due 
regard to vested interests.”’ 


On behalf of the South Africa Union Government Mr. Gorges, the 
Minister of the Interior, gave the following assurance : 
‘‘ With regard to the administration of existing laws, the Minister desires me 


to say that it always has been and will continue to be the desire of the Government 
to see that they are administered in a just manner and with due regard to vested 


rights.” 


Sir, this was a solemn agreement and everybody expected that it would 
be faithfully adhered to. Our distinguished countryman, the late 
Mr. Gokhale, who had been in South Africa, has borne testimony to the 
correctness of the terms of this agreement. Mr. C. F. Andrews, a noble 
Englishman, who has been for years pleading the cause of our country- 
men overseas, was also aware of the terms of this compromise, and it will 
be very interesting to note now what Mr. Gandhi says in his communica- 
tion, dated February, 14th. This is what he says: 

In accordance with that compromise no further anti-Asiatic legislation was to 
be passed by the Union Government. The understanding at the time was that the 
legal position of Indians would be gradually improved and that the then existing 
anti-Asiatic legislation would, in time to come, be repealed. The contrary has 
however, happened.’’ 


It may perhaps interest the House to know that, speaking at the 
Imperial Conference in 1917, General Smuts himself referring to this 
agreement said: . 


country, made a public pronounce 


to which I had the privilege of 


‘“ Once the White community of South Africa were rid of the fe 
; ees P ole ar th 
were going to be flooded by unlimited immigration from India, a fear eclthe <o 
for all by India’s acceptance of the Reciprocity Resolution of 1917, all other 
questions would be considered subsidiary and would become easily and perfectly 


soluble.’’ 


Later, speaking at the same Conference, Mr. Burton on behalf of 
South Africa bore the following public testimony to the pian ig 
conduct of our countrymen in South Africa. He said: 


‘‘ So far as we are concerned it is only fair to say, and it is the truth, that 
have found Indians in our midst in South Africa who form. in some arts elit 
substantial portion of the population, good, law-abiding and quiet nd : adit 
is our duty to see that they are treated as human beings, with feelin like 
own and in a proper manner.”’ as Sea aes 
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What is the situation now? And what is the game that General 
Smuts in playing at the present moment? He has given the go-by to this 
solemn agreement and to the assurances and pledges that he himself gave 
and he now threatens to inflict further wrongs and sufferings on my com- 
munity in South Africa by a measure which is known as the Class Areas 
Bill. Sir, the term, *‘ Class Areas Bill ’’ is a misnomer. In reality and 
in fact it is nothing but a segregation Bill, a Bill meanly and mischiev- 
ously designed to hamper and restrict the honourable and useful lives 
which Indians there at the present day are leading as traders and as 
merchants and in various other occupations. The Bill, as it was originally 
drafted and published in the newspapers for sounding public opinion, 
was designed to apply to all the people there. But, as a matter of fact, 
its design is far deeper I do not think I shall be justified in wearying the 
House by reading it clause by clause, although I have the full text of the 
Bill before me. I will only refer to the main principle in order to 
illustrate what I am driving at and to show that it has been designed to 
_ bring about the ruin of Indians. 

_ “© Tt provides for such a large and serious restriction of the rights hitherto 
enjoyed by Indians as gravely to affect the whole prospect of their future welfare. 
It gives any Municipal Council, Village Council, Local Board, Health Board or 
similar body the right to intimate to the Union Government its desire to have a 
certain area within its jurisdiction proclaimed a class area. The Governor General 
may proclaim the area to be ‘a class residential area, or a class trading area or a 
class residential and trading area : 3 *. It will therefore not be lawful 
for anybody not belonging to the class concerned ‘ to acquire immovable property 
or a lease or renewal of lease of immovable property within that area.’ If, then, 
an existing Indian bazaar in a town or village is proclaimed an Indian area, Indians 
will have no right to buy or renew a lease of property ‘anywhere else in the place. 
If, on the other hand, an area—possibly a whole town—is proclaimed one for 
British or Dutch South Africans only, then Indians will have no property rights in 
it. The Bill similarly restricts the right to obtain trading licenses, though it 
provides that the Governor General may relax these conditions regarding them in 
favour of particular persons or trades.”’ 

Commenting upon this monstrous measure the Times of India, a leading 
Anglo-Indian daily, has observed: 


‘*The more one studies the clauses of this Bill the worse do its implications 
appear. On the surface it provides for no compulsion in regard to segregation, 
except in compelling people to continue in a locality where they have already settled 
if it is proclaimed. In essence it introduces compulsion of a most repellent charac- 
ter and leaves only to the passage of time its application in the fullest degree. The 
South African Municipalities are notoriously not to be trusted. The municipal 
segregation areas for [Indians in the Transvaal were lately shown by the Asiatic 
Inquiry Commission to be a disgrace to civilization and an important section of 
opinion in South Africa openly aims at making segregation a means to break down 
the endurance of the Indians and compel them to flee the country. There is in the 
history of the Indian question in South Africa nothing to justify belief that the 
provisions in the Bill for protection against the Municipalities by references to a 
Governmental Commission and to Government itself are adequate safeguards.’’ 


It may be said that this measure, despicable as it is, is intended for all, 
but as a matter of fact I find from a telegram from South Africa pub- 
lished in the Times of India, dated the 17th, that as originally framed, 
Jews, Greeks and others were included. But what is the information 
that we have now? The Jews have been excluded from the operation 
of the Bill; the Greeks have been excluded from the operation of the 
Bill; the Cape Malays have been excluded from the operation of the 
Bill: so that, by a process of exhaustion the Bill can now apply only to 
Asiatics, and that is in Natal and Natal only. I find too in the same 
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cablegram a statement that the Chinese Consul General has row run 
up to Johannesburg to protest against this measure on behalf of his 
countrymen, and Indians alone living in that God-forsaken country are 
now to be the victims of this measure. The principles of this Bill can well 
be explained by a statement which Mr. Gandhi has thought fit to issue 
from his sick bed in the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, in which he says: 


‘Unlike the Natal Municipal Franchise Bill, which happily the Union Gover- 
nor-General has in effect vetoed and which applied only to Natal, the Class Areas 
Bill is designed to apply to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government to 
segregate all the domiciled Indians and other Asiatics alike for residence and trade. 
Tt is therefore an extension in a modified manner of the location system devised as 
early as 1885 by the late Transvaal Government. Let me say in a few words what 
the segregation law means. The Indian location in Pretoria, where, in spite of the 
law of 1885, not a single Indian has been as yet compelled to remove, is situated 
far away from the town itself and entirely outside the beat of the buyer, whether 
English, Dutch or native. The only trade possible in such locations is trade among 
themselves. Segregation, therefore, carried out to the full, means nothing less 
than compulsory repatriation without any compensation. It is true that the Bill 
appears to preserve to a certain extent the existing rights. But that reservation 
is of little consequence to the Indian settlers. I do not wish to burden this note 
by citing illustrations from South African experience to show how such reservations 
have, in practice, proved almost useless. 


Finally, let it be remembered that when Indian emigration to South Africa was 
unrestricted the fear of the European was expressed to be that South Africa might 
be swamped by India’s millions. All the South African statesman then used to 
say that South Africa could easily digest a small Indian population and could even 
give it a liberal treatment but that the European settlers could never rest content 
so long as the possibility of swamping remained. Now that the so-called fear of 
swamping has been removed, practically since 1897, the cry is raised for segregation 
and if that is accomplished, the next step will be compulsory repatriation, if the 
segregated Indians do not voluntarily retire. The fact is that the more accom- 
modating the European settlers of South Africa find the Imperial trustees to be, 
the more grasping they become in their anti-Asiatic demands.’’ 


Sir, the object of this proposed legislation is, as I have said, to injure 
the interests of Indians there and if possible to drive them out of South 
Africa. The testimony of a distinguished South African, the late 
Mr. Maurice Evans, will be quite germane to the point. He said: 

‘‘ Some of the legislation passed to this end was advanced by specious argu- 
ment, and it would be difficult to defend it on the score of justice, and the violation 


of conscience engendered by this course of action has been felt by many in the 
colony, though any defence of these men was exceedingly unpopular. 


* * * x *% * * + 


It has been a case of taking the lower road, the line of least resistance which 
though apparently at first clear and open, leads invariably into jungle and morass. 
The gods will not be deceived.’’ 


Sir Benjamin Robertson, who was sent out to South Africa in connection 
with the Asiatic Inquiry Commission, has very justly pointed out that— 


“Compulsory segregation in the eyes of many of its supporters is merely a 
means to an end. The ultimate aim is to force the Indians, and more especially the 
better class Indians, to leave the country.’’ Ns 


That the object of this legislation is really to drive the Indians out of the 
country is made still more clear by the pronouncement of a getleman who 
says he belongs to a church, and I hope by this time he has been turned 
out of his church. This is what he says: 


‘“T am representing our Church (the Dutch Reformed Church) j 
& ee | : t é 
and I helned to draw up that petition. What I think is, and phat pe {nie 
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out in the Committee, is, that our main object is to get the Indians out of this 
country; that, I think, must be our ultimate object. Therefore I say that as a 
means to that end I support segregation, but only as a means to that end.’’ 


As I said, compulsory segregation as interpreted by such witnesses 
differs only from compulsory repatriation in that it avoids the expense of 
expropriation and repatriation. J think I have said enough to show that 
this new legislation is a distinct violation of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement 
and that it is designed to bring about the ruin of a number of Indians who 
are settled there. 


In conclusion, I would only ask the House to remember that those 
Indians are voteless and voiceless and therefore powerless and that they 
are Indian subjects of His Majesty who are ill-used. I would go further 
and say that some of them were induced from time to time by greed 
agents of the South African Government to come over to Natal. They 
have been worked and sweated and now the attempt is being made to 
throw them away like sucked oranges. And who are these Indians that 
. are being treated in this manner? They are a section of the most loyal 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. I am not speaking now of the great 
services which my countrymen here and in South Africa rendered in the 
last great war. But I must ask the House to remember, and I trust the 
authorities will remember, that at a time when Boer and Briton were in 
conflict, when the Boers were chopping off the heads of the British, when 
Ladysmith was in danger, when Lieutentant Roberts gave his life in 
striving to recover the guns lost at Colenso, 1,200 of my countrymen 
undertook voluntarily, nobly and patriotically the menial work of stret- 
cher bearers under the captaincy of Mr. Gandhi, having been refused the 
privilege of fighting under the flag as combatants. And what then has 
been the reward? General Smuts has lately been talking in the Imperial 
Conference of the lower kind of citizenship which Indians have in this 
country, and he makes that a ground for saying that Indians there can- 
not claim anything better than what they have here. Sir, in a contest 
between two parties one is bound to win and the other is bound to lose. 
But in this contest I think a great responsibility rests on the Government 
of India and on the British Cabinet to fight a battle on behalf of those 
countrymen of ours with unusual vigour and vigilance. For it must be 
remembered that this Government is not a national Government. The 
acceptance of this Resolution will not quite satisfy me. I want further 
that the present head of the Government of India, His Excellency Lord 
Reading, must put himself in the position of an Indian in this country, 
must feel and act as if the Government of India was a national Govern- 
ment, a Government of the people, for the people and by the people, and 
place himself at the head of the great national protest and be the mouth- 
piece of the Indian nation whose cry goes forth from one end of the 
country to the other. I want His Excellency Lord Reading publicly to 
identify himself with this agitation of ours and share our indignation and 
give expression to it. 

Tue Honovraste tHE PRESIDENT: TI do not wish to interrupt the 
Honourable Member, but his Resolution is a recommendation to the 
Governor General in Council. 

Tue Honovrastt Mr. G. A. NATESAN: TI will simply finish my 


sentence. I would therefore, Sir, say that he should act in the manner 
Se 
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in which his predecessor Lord Hardinge did in 1913. For not only are 
the interests of Indians in South Africa at stake, but the honour of India 
:s in the hands of the Governor General in Council, and therefore Indian 
interests would be damaged irretrievably if a brave and gallant fight be 
not put up on our behalf. The issue at stake now, Sir, 1s something 
more than getting the wrongs of the Indians redressed. In my opinion 
the issue is whether British Imperialism is to prevail in guiding the 
destinies of the British Empire. The issue is, is the integrity of the 
British Empire and the honour, the self-respect and dignity of 300: 
million inhabitants—the most important member of the British Empire— 
to be sacrificed at the altar of Africa? The issue is not between Africa 
and India. Even if it was that, I venture to think that there is only one 
course open to His Majesty’s Government,— to say that they would prefer 
India because, your civilization, your culture, your trade, your commerce, 
_ your industry, everything that you hold near and dear will certainly be 
improved by the continuance of your connection with India; and my own 
countrymen, on the other hand, would be proud to be connected with 
your Empire. I will not utter vain threats, but I will simply close with 
a passage from a speech delivered by a great English statesman, 
Mr. Lloyd George, at the Imperial Conference of 1921: 


‘No greater calamity could overtake the world than any further accentuation 
of the world’s division upon the lines of race. The British Empire has done signal 
service to humanity in bridging those divisions in the past; the loyalty of the King 
Emperor’s Asiatic people is the proof. To depart from that policy, to fail in that 
duty, would not only greatly increase the dangers of international war; it would 
divide the British Empire against itself. Our foreign policy can never range itself 
in any sense upon the differences of race and civilization between East and West. 
It would be fatal to the Empire.’’ 


Sir, I thank the House for the idulgence and for the attention which 
they have given to me. 


Tue Honovrasre Sir NARASIMHA SARMA (Education, Health 
and Lands Member): Sir, there is so little of difference between the 
Honourable Mr. Natesan and the Government of India on the substance 
of his Resolution that I feel that I would not be justified in taking up the 
_ time of the House at any considerable length. The Government of India 
realize that the proposed action of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa is one which it would be difficult to justify, the only ground by 
way of explanation being that the Union Government perhaps feel com- 
pelled by the force and pressure of public opinion to embark on some 
measure which is considered by the people of South Africa to be cal- 
culated to safeguard their-interests. This Class Areas Bill is viewed 
with great apprehension by the Indian Community both in South Africa 
and India, and naturally and rightly so. It has been said and correctly 
that there is no real justification for this measure inasmuch as the Indians 
resident in the Colonies are very small in numbers compared with the 
European population, that there is no danger of any fresh influx in any 
numbers, or in any large numbers into that Colony, and consequently 
whatever fears might have been entertained in the past by the Europeans 
resident in South Africa, inasmuch as those fears have been removed by 
the voluntary action of the Indian Government, the Union aioe 
ought to-act more in consonance with the basic principle of Imperial 
connection than seems to be the case by their bringing forward this Class 
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Areas Bill. Government recognize the great delicacy of the situation. 
Here is a self-governing Dominion to which have been entrusted wide 
powers of self-government by the Imperial Parliament. The basis oz 
which the Imperial connection rests is of so fluid a character that the 
Government recognize the difficulty of interfering with a legislature 1m 
what is described to be largely a matter of domestic concern. But speak- 
ing on behalf of the Government of India, I think I shall not be doing 
any wrong to the Union Government if I appeal to them for more con- 
sideration both to the Indian Government, to the Indian people and, I 
might say, to the Empire as a whole. Viewed dispassionately and critic- 
_ally, there seems to be no foundation for any real fears on the part of 
our Kuropean fellow-subjects of South Africa, any real fear that thei 
interests would be jeopardised if they did not follow the policy under- 
lying this Bill. I am glad to note that the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment of the Cape Province are setting their face against this and do not 
want its provisions to be applied to them. That is an indication, a 
hopeful indication, a hopeful feature that the heart of at least a section 
of South Africa is after all sound, that there are many people there far- 
seeing and wise, that this temporary prejudice, which seems to be the 
real cause of all the trouble in South Africa, would prove only to be 
short-lived, and that wiser counsels will prevail before the mischief is 
done. It is true that the Indian Government 
have failed in securing for the Indian com- 
munity in South Africa any very great amelioration by their represen- 
tations. But that is not because the Indian Government have not been 
vigorous in taking up the cause of the Indian community, but because 
of the inherent difficulties arising out of the relations of the self- 
governing Dominions to one another and to the Empire as a whole. The 
Government of India have always felt that the true remedy in South 
Africa for any evils that may be existing there is by that Government pur- 
suing a policy of steady elevation of the status and position of the Indian 
community, so that before very long that community may be assimilated 
into the general social structure more than at present, and some of the 
social and economic evils arising out of unalleged unequal competition 
or other differences may disappear by reason of a steady elevation. The 
true remedy for African ills does not lie in the opinion of the Government 
of India in social separation, in commercial separation or segregation or 
in adopting measures which are likely to humiliate or lower the position 
and status of the Indians or any other community resident there. - They 
have been urging, therefore, upon the Union Government as well as 
His Majesty’s Government the necessity, the desirability, the advisability 
and the practicability of adopting a course of action which would enable 
the Imperial connection to be rendered more solid, the Indians indentify- 
ing themselves completely, wholly and wholeheartedly with the European 
residents in South Africa and defending common interests as if they 
-were their own interests. Unfortunately, we have not been successful 
so far, I would not say owing to any hostility on the part of the statesmen 
there, but on account of the prejudices of a large class of the populatier 
in that country, especially in Natal. We must, therefore, be patient 
when we are dealing with such democracies as we have in South Africa 
and realise that what may be possible in the case of strong autocracies 
or absolute monarchies, or very highly enlightened democracies may not 
) 2X2 
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be possible where the Government, whatever may be the advantages of 
the system, is weakened by the factor that it is largely swayed by strong 
temporary passions and self-interests of the electors. I was glad, there- 
fore, to note that Mrs. Naidu, who has been championing the Indian 
cause both in Kenya and in South Africa, is hopeful that a settlement 
is possible, has realised the complexity of the problem and is asking from 
the Indian people, both there as well as here, more patience and that 
they should do nothing to antagonise the European community resident 
in South Africa by any speeches or actions on their part. The problem 
can be solved only by patience and an appreciation of one another’s 
difficulties and by a recognition that prejudices can be overcome only 
slowly by steady action on the part of the leaders and the Government. 
Government, Sir, have done and are doing what they can to impress 
upon the people and the Government of the Union of South Africa the 
extreme undesirability of placing this measure on the Statute-book. I 
have told you already that they cannot be parties to any measure of 
sompulsory segregation, whether residential or commercial. His 
Majesty’s Government have emphatically asserted the undesirability, 
unsuitability and the non-necessity for a measure of segregation in the 
Dominions or Colonies directly under their sway. The plea that in- 
sanitary habits on the part of a people and the dangers attendant thereon 
can only be removed by segregation has been effectively met and can be 
met by the argument that a rigorous enforcement of the sanitary laws, 
and town hygiene would achieve the object in view. If sanitary laws 
be strictly enforced and strengthened where necessary, there can be no 
reason whatsoever for any social separation. That is the view which 
the Government of India are urging. The great difficulty no doubt in the 
past and perhaps even at present has been that some of the shop-keepers 
Indian shop-keepers, in towns reside on the premises, making the habita- 
tion perhaps very crowded and insanitary, and naturally provoke hostility 
on the part of the European community. We must recognise that that 
practice where it exists ought to be condemned. But it ought not to be 
difficult for the Union Government to enact laws and enforce laws prevent- 
ing the residence of Indians on their shop premises, where such residence 
is considered undesirable. The problem can be met in that way; and 
whatever may be said then in favour of the desirability of people of 
different habits living in separate quarters of the town, the Government 
hold that there is no necessity for legislation in that respect, because 
people would themselves seek to live in localities where they can. congre- 
gate together, with members of their own community and that is the ae 
that has been expressed by the Government of India. With regard to com 
mercial segregation, the case of the Union Government, the Governme t 
of India consider, is weaker still, the safeguards which T have rhertacaiel 
above being possible in the case of trading premises. Allusion has be 
made to the fact that the legislation proposed is considered in India =A 
being a violation of the Gandhi-Smuts agreement. It is unnecessa for 
me to go into the details of that agreement. Whether it infrin wes : 
the letter of that agreement or not, it is unnecessary to state "But all 
those who have been connected with the relations between India aia 
South Africa had hoped that, as the fear of the influx from India had 
ae: = Union Government would steadily follow a policy of dicta 
rictions at as early a date as possible. Whether they are able to 
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remove the existing disabilities, they have, at any rate, to maintain at 
least the status quo. Sir, it has been urged in defence of segregation in 
South Africa that we in India have no reason to complain having regard 
to the way in which large masses of the population are treated here. I 
must admit that in some parts of the country, there is a separation in 
actual practice. But I would suggest to the Union Government that 
they have overlooked the fact that there is no segregation under the law, 
no compulsory segregation, anywhere in India, at any rate, in British 
India. It is open to the lowest and the most depressed class man to live 
anywhere he likes and there is nothing in law to prevent his freedom of 
movement and his right to reside and trade wherever he may please. It 
must also be remembered—I am suggesting it for the consideration of 
the Union Legislature and speaking here as a responsible Member— 
that whatever may be the faults of a section of the Hindu community, the 
Muhammadan community can plead that it does not treat the members 
of any community in this regard in a manner in which any outside Goy- 
ernment can find a precedent. I believe that a large section of the popu- 
lation in South Africa belongs to the Muhkammadan community and there- 
fore the arguments, based on analogy, however plausible they may be, 
have no real substance when we are dealing with the Indian community 
in South Africa and a question of legislation. But I shall not put my 
plea for justice and for fair treatment for the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa on such a narrow ground. If 
India has erred in the past, she is paying the penalty for it. In fact, 
she has already paid the penalty for it. The numerous sections into 
which a similar policy has cut up India in the past, however much the 
people in authority were blinded by surface indications were a source of 
weakness and showed, when the test came, that the social fabric was 
crumbling to pieces; and may not South Africa take a lesson from the 
past history of India? May I not ask them to remember that the true 
strength of the Government of the Union of South Africa would consist 
in their pursuit of a policy of assimilation making the Indians resident 
there identify their interests with those of their European fellow-subjects ? 
Sir, we in India may do something by appealing to the generous instincts 
and to the noble traditions of the European community, however much 
the conception of their present day interest may temporarily warp their 
judgment. We know, and history has proved, that there are no people 
who love and cherish freedom, justice and fairplay for other people 
more than our fellow-subjects resident in the United Kingdom and those 
who have migrated and settled down in various parts of the country and 
their descendants may be expected to inherit those traditions. [, for 
one, do not entertain any fear that in the long run those noble traditions 
will assert themselves notwithstanding a temporary set-back in actual 
practice owing to the conditions that I have described. India has given 
hostages to the Empire by sending her people into the various outlying 
Dominions protected by the flag of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
These hostages, if treated justly, will be an indissoluble link between India 
and the other parts of His Majesty’s Empire. General Smuts himself 
has in an answer to the Maharaja of Alwar, which IT quoted some time 
ago, made a statement which fills me with some hope that, notwithstand- 
ing the conditions under which he has to speak and to think out the 
present day problems, he may yet rise above his environment. When he 
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the Maharaja whether no injustice to our felow-subjects 


was asked by 
General Smuts said: 


was being done in various respects, 
barring the rights of voting for Parliament and the 
Provincial Councils that any White citizens in South Africa have. Our law Fate 
no distinction whatever. It is only political rights that are in question. rath 
as I explained to you, we are up against a stone wall and we cannot get over it. 


Tus HonouraBte Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Did he say that in 1921? 

Tus HonovraBLe Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: No, he said this 1n 
October 1923. 

We are not now on the question of political rights. 1 do not consider 
that the question of residence and the question of commercial facilities are 
in any way connected with any question of political rights and | hope 
General Smuts will remember the answer that he has given at a public 
Conference at which all the Dominion Premiers were gathered and see his 
way to convince his countrymen in South Africa that, for the sake of the 
Empire which is protecting them, if not for the sake of India, they might 
give up this policy of enacting a law which is bound to fill with indigna- 
tion, grief and dismay His Majesty’s Indian subjects wherever they may 
be resident, however wisely and generously that law might be enforced in 
actual practice. India has held out her hand of fellowship to all the 
sister Dominions, and we have had a gratifying response at the Imperial 
Conference from almost all the Dominion Premiers. I feel that General 
Smuts himself would have been only too happy to have joined his brother 
Premiers if he felt that the forces behind him would permit him to do so. 
I pray therefore that in any speeches that may be made either here or 
outside no feeling of hostility or antagonism or bitterness will be 
introduced, that the difficulties with which the Union Government are 
faced should be frankly recognized, but that the Indian people and the 
Indian Government should follow firmly their policy for securing justice 
and fair play to the Indian community resident in that country. I may 
assure our Indian fellow-subjects in South Africa of the support of the 
Government of India, such support as they can give, and I fell sure 
that we have behind us the support of His Majesty’s Government also. 
An appeal has been made to His Excellency Lord Reading to espouse 
the Indian cause. There seems to be no necessity for such an appeal. 
I may assure this House and the people of India that His Excellency 
Lord Reading has been striving his utmost to secure justice and fair play 
for the Indian community resident in South Africa and in other parts of 
His Majesty’s dominions. (Hear, hear.) Whatever lay in his power, 
whatever lay in the power of the Government of India they have exercised, 
are exercising and mean to exercise. Our hearts go forth to our Indian 
fellow-subjects in South Africa. They may rest assured of our sympathy 
and of such support as we can give. But I pray that we may be granted 
the wisdom not to import unnecessary passion into the controversy and 
spoil a good cause, and that the people of India will steadily and stead- 
fastly pursue a course of action which will strengthen the hands of the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government in dealing with this 
very thorny and troublesome question, and I fell sure that in the end 
all will be well. 


7 Bi HONOURABLE ee G. A. NATESAN: Will the Honourable 
Member give us some information as to what stage th t Bi 
reached in the Union Parliament? aS See coe ar 


‘“ They have all the rights 
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Tue Honovrastt Str NARASIMHA SARMA: TI fear we know 
nothing more than the Honourable Member. We were informed that the 
first reading of the Bill would be taken up about the 5th March. We 
have not since heard anything more than what has appeared in the press. 
Evidently the second reading has not yet taken place. We have arranged 
to get a full summary of the speeches delivered in South Africa on this 
subject if this Bill should be taken up for second reading in the Union 
Parliament. We sincerely hope that the Union Government may see 
their way to drop the measure, or, if they cannot do that, to so radically 
modify it as to meet the wishes of the people of India and their fellow 
countrymen resident in South Africa. 


Tue Rieur Honovraste SRINIVASA SASTRI (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, the speaker who has just sat down occasionally 
startles us by a stroke of genius; he has done so to-day. He said the 
people of India and the Government of India have, in the matter of dis- 
abilities of Indians overseas, been doing and have done all that could be 
done. All that is open to them, according to him, is begging; and of that 
art they are perfect masters. The Honourable Member in charge of the 
subject, in a speech, characterised by much thought and statesmanlike 
caution, has informed us that this Government is aware to the full of 
the developments in South Africa and that everything that could be done 
is being done. He added in the course of his remarks that he would much 
like that the hands of the Government were not weakened and their 
advocacy embarrassed by any statements made by speakers and writers, 
whether in the Council or on the public platform outside, calculated to 
show bitterness of feeling or hostility towards the South African Govern- 
ment; and amongst the reasons that he urged in favour of this course of 
moderation and reasonableness, I came upon a statement which [ must 
challenge without any compunction. He told us that in this matter the 
Government of India have the full support of His Majesty’s Government. 
Now, Sir, I am not here to accuse people unreasonably or without a sense 
of responsibility. I make ne statements that I cannot substantiate. It 
is perfectly true that His Majesty’s Government are in a sense in full 
sympathy with our case in South Africa and would, whenever it suited 
them and was not otherwise inconvenient put in a mild word of remon- 
strance at the unreasonable ways of the democracy as it is called, but what 
is the narrowest oligarchy in the world, in South Africa. How the British 
Cabinet is handicapped in this matter, everyone knows. They cannot 
honestly stand up now for the maintenance of any pledges that the South 
African Government may have made in this behalf. Having themselves 
been a party to the violation of the spirit of the Resolution of 1921 in 
regard to Kenya, their appeal to the good sense of the South African 
oligarchy is bound to fall miserably flat. Moreover, not only where 
they are themselves the final arbiters, but where they are the trustees 
holding a mandate from the League of Nations, which at all events, for 
-moral purposes is on much higher and much more unassailable ground, 
as in the territory of Tanganyika, they have permitted the local Govern- 
ment to discriminate against Indians in a manner that the Honourable 
Member opposite, who seems to scowl at me, does know. My friend the 
Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary alluded to a telegram. 
It will be published, I daresay, in the papers. Then my Honourable 
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friend will come upon a statement which will be a surprise to bim— 
how, time and again, where Indians are concerned, the British Cabinet 
falls below its accepted and avowed standard. From them, therefore, 
I expect no sort of assistance in this matter. Sir, my friend the Honour- 
able Sir Narasimha Sarma, echoing the words of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
asked us to believe that the heart of South Africa is still sound. 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu herself took care to say that, while the moral heart 
of South Africa seemed to be sound, the political heart of South Africa 
was corrupt to the core. I do not wish, Sir, to go into personalities. I 
was much struck, however, by the way in which Sir Narasimha Sarma 
still believes in the possibility of getting round General Smuts. He does 
not know General Smuts. He has not met him. I have met him. If 
Sir Narasimha Sarma and the members of the British Cabinet also believe 
that they can persuade General Smuts to forget the necessities of the 
situation and act in pursuance of those mighty truths of humanity and 
brotherhood of the world of which occasionally he does speak with 
eloquence which takes the similitude of conviction, then all I can say is 
that they entertain a delusion of which, I am sure, they will all too soon 
become aware. In this very matter of the disabilities of Indians in South 
Africa, General Smuts has given the world, and India in particular, many 
a promise in the past. Declarations that, if India and Indians took a 
certain course, namely, restricting their emigration to South Africa, ali 
would be well with those who were domiciled in his dominion, have been 
frequent. Although emigration from India to South Africa has in point 
of fact ceased for a good long time now, as the Honourable Sir Narasimha 
Sarma knows well—even better than I do for he has access to secret 
documents which he seems to make his exclusive property—the difficulties, 
disabilities and humiliations of his countrymen are only increasing from 
year to year in the Dominion of South Africa. In 1911, in 1914, in 1917 
and again in 1918 General Smuts said that nothing would be done to 
damage the interests of the Indians resident in South Africa. This is a 
false promise which he made to my knowledge and which has been 
broken, torn and scattered to the winds of heaven. I will not say much 
further. It was said by the Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
kary that we have just now sent off with our good wishes an unofficial 
Committee of Indians and Europeans on whose labours we wish the 
blessings of Heaven, who is the source of all justice and goodness in this 
world to rest. Let me say nothing that would embarrass them. But in 
this matter concerning South Africa solely, which is excluded from the 
scope of their deliberations, I think a word or two may be said without 
fear of any harm to their labours. I have for some time now believed 
that in South Africa our countrymen have, at least for a generation, no 
hope whatever. We have to carry on the struggle, it is true. But so long 
as the Government of India continue to believe that they can bring about 
amelioration of the conditions of Indians in South Africa merely by re- 
monstrance, by diplomatic representations and by dignified protests which 
are made in public and withdrawn subsequently, they will find that they 
are letting themselves in for the most bitter disappointment. The 
country has lost all hope of improving our conditions in South Africa. 
The bitterness is there. Our efforts must now all be concentrated on the 
evil not spreading beyond South Africa, Kenya, and while it is not too 
late Uganda and Tanganyika, must be protected from the infection of 
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this Boer menace of hatred of coloured people. The Honourable 
Sir Narasimha Sarma must be aware as well as I am that General Smuts. 
resents the imputation that he is against Indians. And for a wonder, 
would the Council believe me when I say that 


] P.M. ‘ : . 4 
General Smuts’ claim is that in this matter of 


prejudice towards Indians, that in this matter of hostility towards 
Indians, that in this matter of desiring to rid the African region of 
Indians, it is not the Boers, it is the British people who are more 
responsible. He said so deliberately at the last Imperial Conference. 
He said so to me in person. This is what he said. ‘‘ It is in Natal 
where the white population is predominantly British and not Boer, it is 
- in Natal that the worst troubles have recently arisen.’? And he says 
that the enemies of Indians are not his countrymen but Britishers. I 
respectfully pass on the compliment to the British people. Let them 
decide, Boer and Britisher, in amiable rivalry to whom should fall this 
laurel of the most rooted hostility to their Indian fellow-subjects. I will 
not attempt to decide the dispute between them. But that is the trouble. 
It ha; now reached very acute dimensions in Natal where the Britisher 
is in power, and General Smuts says if it were the Boer ‘‘ I could go for 
him. But as it is the Britisher in Natal, whom I am bound to protect, 
T cannot interfere with his liberty.’’ Sir, I must say that the Govern- 
meit of India must in their heart of hearts have come to the same con- 
clusion that I have come to, that the problem in South Africa is beset 
with so many difficulties of a moral character, involving the whole 
psychology of a people, the entire upbringing of an arrogant white race, 
that the weapons which they have hitherto used and to which 
Sir Narasimha Sarma still sticks with pathetic simplicity would not do. 
I really do not know what Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan has in mind 
when he says begging will not do. What else is there in our power? 
We cannot use the bullet which he once recommended in this Council. 
Sir, I will only conclude with this confession. Along with Mr. Andrews, 
along with Mr. Gandhi, along with Mr. Polak and along with many 
others who have tried to judge of the situation in South Africa from a 
level of statesmanship and humanitarian conviction, to which most hard- 
hearted politicians round me might be foreign,—along with them I have: 
come to the conclusion very reluctantly that there might be some awaken- 
ing of the British conscience in this matter, some rousing of a deeper 
sense of responsibility which we have not been able hitherto to touch in 
the British nation, if on some happy occasion in the future the Governor 
General in Council—I will not say the Viceroy, remembering your ruling, 
Sir,—if the Governor General in Council of India should say to the 
listening world, ‘‘ It is impossible for us as representatives of His 
Majesty’s Government to govern India if within His Majesty’s dominions 
we are unable and His Majesty’s Government are unable to protect the 
just rights of the Indian subjects of His Majesty.’’ When a statement 
of that kind could be made in the moral hearing of the world by the 
Governor General in Council and the Governor General and his Council 
of that day resigned their offices because they could not protect their 
subjects from the insults of another class of His Majesty’s subjects— 
when that step is taken—very far from the bullet which Colonel Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan recommended the other day I think something would be 
done which might touch the conscience of the British people. I still 
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have faith in them; they have a way of throwing up their hands when the 
last extremity is reached and saying, ‘‘ We did not know; we never 
realized there was so much feeling in India. Why did not somebody say 
so? Why did not your Indian Member resign? Why did not people do 
this or do that ’?? They have a way of remaining deaf and blind until 
something in the nature of a political explosion takes place and a erisis 
is reached. Well, I am not asking anybody now to resign. I am only 
saying that between the limit of the begging line that we have taken up 
and the beginning of the bullet line recommended by Colonel Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan there is a large margin of high-minded, of brave and of 
responsible statesmanship which we have got to traverse, and, God 
willing, we hope that the interests of the British Empire, its dignity 
and its high mission in this world, in which I still have faith, dis- 
appointed as I have been sorely in one or two matters, that these would 
still be maintained while we are traversing that margin. 


20th March 1924. 
Tue. Honovraste Dr. Mian Str MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Mem- 


ber): Sir, towards the conclusion of his eloquent speech yesterday, my 
Right Honourable friend Srinivasa Sastri, for whose selfless patriotism 
I entertain the highest admiration, gave expression to a sentiment which 
I cannot but regard as the outcome of that mental condition repre- 
sented by the well-known saying ‘‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick.’’ Although he admitted that the Government of India had con- 
sistently for a long time past represented the views and feelings of 
the Indian people to His Majesty’s Government in connection with this 
important and vital question, nevertheless he expressed the opinion that, 
unless and until the Viceroy and the Members of his Government sent 
in their resignation by way of protest, there was very little hope for 
the solution of this important question. 


Tue Honovurasle Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: And not hereafter, 
as the Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali said. 


Tue Honovuraste Satyip RAZA ALI: Is that a personal explanation? 
THe HonovurasltE Dr. Miran Str MUHAMMAD SHAFI: I appeal to 


the House to permit me to offer the few observations which I intend to 
make on this question without interruption. Sir, personally I do not 
believe that that expression of opinion represents even the Madras spirit, 
but it certainly does not represent the Punjab spirit. If I were to liken 
South Africa to a fortified citadel which we Indians wish to storm for 
the relief of our brethren there, what would the Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri think of a General who, simply because he failed in 
storming that citadel once, twice, perhaps even three times, laid down 
his arms and did not persist in his efforts, did not continue his efforts 
to storm the citadel in order to bring relief to the people imprisoned 
there. I submit the analogy holds literally true. Assuming for the 
sake of argument, and for the sake of argument alone, that we lave 
hitherto failed to make an impression, an effective impression, upon the 
parties on the other side of the ocean in achieving the object which we 
all have in view, does it follow that we Members of the Government, 
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trustees of Indian interests, should, in a mood of pessimism such as I 
am afraid the speech of my Right Honourable friend indicated yester- 
day, throw down our arms; quietly retire into private life, give up the 
trust which is vested in us as custodians of Indian interests, and say 
“* We are helpless in the matter and therefore we had better give up the 
struggle ’’? No, as I said, that is not the Punjab spirit. I for one 
am not going to resign simply because, in the imagination of certain 
people, the Government have failed in the effort which they have hitherto 
made in achieving the object which we all have in view. I regard it 
as my duty, as the duty of the Government of India, even if there has 
been failure, because of that failure to persist in our efforts, to make 
renewed efforts in order to bring relief to our countrymen in Africa. 
And have we failed? Have we really failed, miserably failed, as some 
people think, in the efforts which we have been making? Well, I regard 
the very fact of the appointment of this Colonies Committee, which will 
have the right to negotiate direct with the Colonial Office and will receive 
instructions from the Government of India as tantamount to storming the 
outer gate of the citadel. It gives us admission into the citadel; and I 
believe that the Colonies Committee will achieve, if not all the success 
that we want, a reasonable measure of success in its effort towards 
bringing relief to our countrymen in Africa. 
Sir, pessimism never did any good either to 
the individual or to any community or nation. It is optimism alone 
which is the soul of political struggle, and I am one of those who 
believe that where one’s cause is just, where righteousness is on the side 
of one, he has no ground whatever to feel downhearted, because a satis- 
factory measure of success may not be achieved in the first or the second 
or the third battle. I believe that the cause of truth and righteousness 
is bound to triumph in the end, and in consequence, the spirit of 
pessimism which sometimes unfortunately finds expression in_ this 
country ought to be discarded by us all. On the contrary, believing 
in the justice and righteousness of our cause, we should go forward 
in a spirit of optimism, in a spirit of tactful statesmanship, which alone, 
not only in modern times, but to my mind, in all times, has really 
resulted in the achievement of success. In that spirit we should go 
forward with renewed vigour and try to bring about a satisfactory 
solution. 


Tur HonovrasteE Mr. K. V. RANGASWAMI AYYANGAR 
(Madras: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, in the first place, I should like to 
congratulate my friend the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri on the 
bold stand he has taken up by his advocacy of asking the Members of 
the Executive Council and His Excellency the Viceroy to resign their 
seats if the Home Government does not accept the proposals made by 
the Indian Government. Is there any other logical course left open 
for them to take under the circumstances? If the proposals of the 
Government of India are not accepted by the Imperial Government, 
then the Members of the Executive Government should resign their 
seats as a mark of protest, if the bitter pill of inequality and inferiority 
of the Indian is forced down their throats. Under those circumstances, 
what is the alternative left but to express resentment against 1t in a 
tangible manner? I think the only logical course would be for His 
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Excellency the Viceroy and the Members of the Executive Council to 
resign their seats, and not to agree to be a limb of that Government 
which does disregard their advice. Sir, we all feel very keenly on 
this subject, and I think that had Lord Hardinge continued in office as 
Viceroy to-day, he would have adopted the course suggested by the 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. 

Tue Honovraste Str DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay: Nominated 
Non-Official): Very doubtful. . 

Tue Honovraste Mr. K. V. RANGASWAMI AYYANGAR: Sir, 
when the Reciprocity Bill was passed and again now the question that 
India would be the loser on account of the balance of trade being in our 
favour was mooted. Where does the question of profit arise when the 
question of status and honour is at stake? I cannot understand their 
mentality. JI strongly support this proposition and entirely agree with 
the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri who has now voiced the course 
that was once suggested by Mahatma Gandhi, namely, that, when the 
proposal of the Indian Government is not accepted by the Imperial 
Government, the only other course left open for the Members of the 
Government is to refuse to be a limb of that Imperial Government. 

Tue Honovraste Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I take a very detached view of this question. I am 
afraid I cannot agree with everything that has been said here. I am one 
of those who dissociate themselves entirely from what is called the scream- 
ing fraternity of politicians on this matter. I have been very carefully 
listening to every one of the speeches made yesterday ‘afternoon and to- 
day, and I do say that in this House, which is fully alive to a sense of its 
responsibility, I have heard nothing but words, words and words, words 
which are without substance and without any constructive suggestions 
whatsoever. That is not the way that a Council like this should behave 
on an important question. I am really very sorry for the unwise speech 
which my Right Honourable friend Srinivasa Sastri delivered yesterday 
and also for the speeches of several of my Honourable Colleagues. I 
certainly feel inclined to ask them whether by such speeches as they 
have delivered they can ever help the Government in this important 
problem of bringing about a right solution. That is the question. What 
is the right solution? The Government of India have been doing, as you 
have all acknowledged here, all that they possibly can; they have done 
their very best. If they have failed in their efforts, is it on account of 
their weakness or is it on account of the stern opposition of some who 
have vested interests in South Africa and elsewhere? The Colonial 
Governments and the South African Union are independent by them- 
selves; and they have like all independent States in the world every 
right to reject your proposal if they lke. Therefore, you should not 
rouse the sentiment of the people of the Dominions and Crown Colonies 
by speeches of the nature delivered here. They do no good but the 
opposite. You have all frankly admitted that the Government of India 
have every respect for the popular sentiment, and feel very keenly on 
this question as much as the people. Therefore, I say, the gratitude 
of the people of India is due to the Government of India for all that 
they have so nobly and courageously done during the last few years. 
To say that the Government have failed—they have not failed at all— 
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is mere petulance if not childishness. They have done much and are 
making every possible effort to bring about a right solution. His 
Excellency the Viceroy himself in his last speech declared that they 
are disappointed by the solution arrived at on Kenya as related in the 
Kenya Paper, and that they are still going to persevere in the matter in 
order to bring about a satisfactory solution of the problem at no distant 
date. That being the situation, Sir, is it right on our part, as practical 
men, as men who have got practical wisdom, knowledge and experience, 
to go on speaking in the way in which some Honourable Members have 
spoken to-day? Sir, I entirely dissociate myself from such shriekings 
and screamings which are only for the consumption of the popular 
gallery and naught else. I may be wrong; you may attack me if you like 
saying that “‘ Wacha is wrong ”’; but I do say, Sir, that none is perhaps 
more sorry than myself for the speeches made here on this question 
including the speech of my Right Honourable friend Srinivasa Sastri. 
I am really very sorry for the speech of the Right Honourable gentle- 
man. I expected from his practical wisdom and knowledge and experi- 
ence that he at least would guide this House in such a way as to bring 
about a practical solution of the matter. Now what is the practical 
solution suggested by him? Is the solution suggested in the course 
of the several speeches we heard yesterday and to-day a practicable one? 
As my Honourable friend Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi asked in a very 
vigorous, independent, courageous and fearless way, what is the mean- 
ing of asking that the Governor General and the Members of his Execu- 
tive Council should resign? Who will go into their seats? Is it that 
the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri will be the Viceroy and Governor 
General and Mr. Ayyangar and his friends form the Executive Govern- 
ment and bring about a solution of this problem? Well, Sir, they may 
make such preposterous suggestions as they like, but are they really 
practicable and workable? That is not the solution which this deli- 
berative Assembly should at all approve. As to the Resolution before 
us, I am perfectly indifferent to it. It is really a harmless one. You 
may pass it if you please. I do not care two straws for it as in my 
opinion it is superfluous. But what I do say is this, that you must 
refrain from importing excessive warmth in your speeches regarding 
Indians in South Africa. I have the same warmth and sympathy as 
you have for our brethren in South Africa. Warmth and sympathy 
are not the monopoly of a few Members only—it is only a question cf 
the degree of the warmth felt. The degree of my own warmth is 19° 
Faht., while that of others even mount up to 212 degrees or boiling 
point. That is the only difference. But it is really a preposterous sug- 
gestion which is put before this deliberative Assembly, which is really 
a revising body, and which is expected to show its wisdom when people 
in another place go astray. And I am really sorry, exceedingly sorry, 
that the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri above all, with his know- 
ledge and experience should have been so unwise as to suggest that 1 
case the proposals of the Government of India are not accepted by the 
Imperial Government, the Governor General and Members of the Execu- 
tive Government should resign in a body. The Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri’s philosophy seems to be a type with the philosophy 
of the Epicureans of old whose thesis was that there were no difficulties 
which were impossible in the world. What we have to do as men of 
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practical wisdom and long experience, is to see what can be possibly 
done; how far those difficulties which face the Government of India 
can be solved, and solved in a way which may be deemed fairly satis- 
factory by the people. All human institutions are imperfect and neither 
Mr. Sastri‘nor anyone else will be able to change the destiny of human 
affairs, certainly not till the Greek Kalends. In human affairs we must 
exercise practical common sense and wisdom. I earnestly appeal that 
in this difficult problem now demanding solution common sense and 
practical wisdom alone should be allowed to prevail and it would be 
wrong of this Council of State to allow aught else to prevail. In that 
case I would dissociate myself from it and wish that the Council had 
better be dissolved at once. | 

Tue Honovraste Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras: Nominated Nou- 
Official): Sir, the Resolution before the House asks the Governor General 
in Council to take effective steps to prevent the perpetuation of measures 
in South Africa, such as the Class Areas Bill, which affect Indian 
interests very seriously. I would first like to say that I feel thankful 
to the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma and the Honourable Dr. Mian 
Sir Muhammad Shafi for having said that there is no difference of view 
between the public and the Government in regard to this matter; that 
with reference to the Resolution itself they view it in a favourable 
light; but, forgive me for a moment, if I say that I cannot share the 
complacent optimism with which they seem to view the solution of 
_ this problem. I want everyone here to remember that these people 
are not fighting for theoretical rights; they are not fighting for equality ; 
they are not fighting for Parliamentary franchise; they are fighting for 
a very small claim which was solemnly promised, and that was, that 
the rights of the people there should be protected; that their vested 
rights should not be interfered with. It may be of interest to this House 
to know that when Mr. Gokhale returned from South Africa after agree- 
ing to the Smuts-Gandhi agreement, the late Sir Pheroz Shah Mehta, 
and with him the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha both protested that 
the case of India had been given away by Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Gandhi 
because they did not stand and fight for the cause of the theoretical 
equality of Indians and for the right of every Indian British subject 
to proceed wherever they desired to any part of the British Empire. 

THe HonovurasLe Str DINSHAW WACHA: I still adhere to my 
previous opinion. ‘Theory and practice are very different in human 
affairs, and we have always to look to the practical and workable. 


THe HonovrasteE Mr. G. A. NATESAN: TI recognise all these 
difficulties. I am only telling you of the strong view that Sir Pheroz 
Shah Mehta took. Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Gandhi were very practical. 
They realised that they had to fight with a Government that was formid- 
able, so they agreed to a compromise, not to allow any more men from 
our country to go to South Africa but that those that were there should 
be treated well. That promise has been broken and therefore we have 
the right to protest. 

Speaking of optimism, a great writer once said, ‘‘ An optimist is one 
who hopes for all things and expects nothing.’’ (Laughter.) J fear 
my two Honourable friends are optimists of that kind. I am optimistic 
I believe in fighting even against odds, but still it must be remembered » 
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that it is not always that patience is a virtue. Patience shown at a 
time when patience is necessary is to be admired, but patience showm 
at a time when some stronger quality should be displayed is not a virtue. 
What is the case now? The representative of the Government of India, 
Sir Benjamin Robertson, said: 

; ‘An undertaking to administer existing laws in a just manner is meaningless, 
if the rights which Indians are entitled to exercise under those laws can be restricted 
at will by fresh legislation.’’ 

This is all that the Government of India are asked to do, to protect these 
rights. This is a question of a life and death struggle and counselling 
patience when any delay or absence of firm action means ruin will, I 
think, rather injure the cause of the Indians in South Africa. It must 
be remembered too that General Smuts broke faith in 1907 when he said 
that he would withdraw the Asiatic Law Amendment Act, introduce 
voluntary registration, and that prohibition of immigrants should be 
based on economic rather than on racial grounds, and that it should be 
brought in by an administrative regulation rather than by a legislative 
enactment. It should be distinctly understood that now he repudiates 
that. Let us hear what General Smuts said. He has repudiated other 
trings too. I quote from the proceedings of the Imperial Conference of 


1923: 


‘“ No Government could for a moment either tamper with this position or do 
anything to meet the Indian viewpoint. That is why | think the Resolution passed 
in 1921 was a mistake. I thought it then. I still think it a great mistake. We 
_got on the wrong road there.’’ 


Then again: 


‘€T had to stand out but that has made things worse in South Africa. South 
Africa now certainly sees that she has to stand to her guns much more resolutely 
than she would have done otherwise. I think we made a mistake in 1921.”’ 

My Honourable friend, Sir Narasimha Sarma, quoted the words of 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. While admiring his chivalry, let me point out that 
there is a strong determined view of a man upon this question. That 
man was Dr. Sapru and this is what he says. Speaking of General Smuts 
he said: 

‘“‘ But he would give nothing, consent to nothing, and hold out no hopes. 

* * * But as matters stand, he can pursue his even course in the name and 
on behalf of the whites there and refuse to be dictated to by any outside authority 
on the ground that South Africa is an independent self-governing unit of the 
Empire. India on the other hand, is not self-governing unit and its Government 
_ is still in the leading strings of the India Office and His Majesty’s Government.”’ 

Sir, I want you to understand that there are at the present day in 
South Africa 161,000 people comprising the Indian population, but note 
the fact that 1,41,000 are in Natal being threatened with ruin. That 
is a fact which we should face. That is why I say that in this matter 
strong and swift action is absolutely necessary. General Smuts, in my 
opinion, has been guilty of a gross and flagrant breach of faith. He has 
challenged the Government of India. I hope the Honourable Member 
and others are aware of the speech he made in South Africa very recently 
where he said: 

‘¢ We are masters in our house. We shall not allow the Government of India 
to meddle in our affairs.”’ 
This is the pronouncement made by a great statesman who talked big 
about the British Empire and brotherhood and yet has the unblushing 
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effrontery to say that Indians are at the mercy of his Government. I 
consider that it is a challenge to the Government of India, and I hope 
that the manner and method indicated by the Honourable Dr. Shafi will 
also be shown in the Government of India’s action in challenging 
General Smuts’ statement. Upon the manner in which the Government 
of India answer the challenge will depend their claim to voice forth 
the real feelings of the people of this country on this burning question. 
I need not detain the House any longer. 


Tue Honovraste Str NARASIMHA SARMA: (Education, Health 
and Lands Member): Sir, when Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas asked me 
last July, after the Kenya decision was announced, to waive the rules 
and allow a debate on the Kenya question, I readily consented to do so 
and I am glad that I did permit such a procedure. When the Honour- 
able Mr. Natesan made a similar request a few days ago, I readily and 
cheerfully assented to a similar waiver and though I foresaw that there 
would be some misconception regarding the attitude which the Govern- 
ment of India have taken, whether it be with regard to the Kenya 
question or the South African question, I welcomed the discussion with 
a view to removing it if possible. I am glad that I did welcome the 
discussion because the Government have, as I have said, nothing to 
withhold from the public in the matter of their policy, and feel that 
they would be only strengthening themselves in any line of action they 
may adopt by a free, frank and qpen expression of the views of the 
people whose destinies they are in charge of. I am glad therefore that 
the debate, which was initiated at the instance of Mr. Natesan, has 
proved clearly to the whole world that in this august Chamber of elderly 
statesmen, there is a feeling of youthful exuberance of passion provoked 
by the South Africa Segregation Bill. I was criticised for a suggestion 
I made in my speech in this House that temperate language was con- 
sonant with public interests, and it has been observed that perhaps I 
was wrong in taking such an optimistic view of the sweet reasonable- 
ness of our European fellow-subjects in South Africa as to hope that a 
solution would be readily achieved by the mere use of mild language. 
Sir, when I suggested a mild and temperate expression of our views, 
it was because I felt that our cause, yours and ours, is so good on its 
merits, that we should be only spoiling it, damaging it, by the use of 
any violent language, because it is invariably considered that abuse 
and unnecessary strength of language are always employed only in the 
advocacy of bad cases. There is nothing to be lost by strong and 
vigorous expression of public opinion and the Government welcome it, 
and I am glad such a vigorous expression of opinion has been forth- 
coming in this debate, and I have no reason to complain that the tone 
has been in any way hostile to the European population in South Africa 
or to the Government of India. I have never minced matters in ex- 
pressing myself when I felt strong expression was necessary, and I do 
not expect others either to do it; but, Sir, let us not mistake for strength, 
unnecessary violence or vehemence in the use of language which might 
only embarrass the successful course of negotiations and can never im- 
prove them, especially when indulged in by a representative of the 
Government. It has been said that the Government of India policy 
has been a begging policy, has been a mendicant policy, and something 
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stronger is required if justice is to be done to the claims -of our South 
African Indian fellow-subjects. I should despise myself if I were to 
ask the Government of India to adopt, on behalf of the 30 millions 
entrusted to their care, a begging policy, or a mendicant policy, or a 
policy of asking for favours from any Government, much less from the 
South African Government. But I do not think that if you tell a 
man or a Government to pay some regard to justice, sense of equality, 
sense of fairness in reasonable and moderate language, and ask him to 
live up to the traditions of his ancestors, to live up to the traditions of 
civilized men and civilized Governments, that can be construed as a 
mendicant policy or as a begging policy, simply because the language 
-in which the representations may be made is couched in gentlemanly, 
moderate and reasonable phrases or phraseology. Sir, I do not think 
it can be charged against the Government of India that they can ever 
be guilty of being beggars at the doors of others. They realise the 
dignity of their position and they maintain and will maintain, God 
willing, those traditions and will not yield their claims to any Govern- 
ment, whether within the Empire or outside it. It has been said that 
the only remedy for the removal of these grievances would be fighting 
for the franchise in South Africa, and Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
has quoted in evidence of that claim the attitude of the Cape Colony 
Government. There is no difference of opinion between us that the 
franchise is the only effective protection and that we, as a Government, 
we as the people of India, can have nothing more or not much to say 
with regard to the treatment of our fellow Indian subjects in South 
Africa the moment the franchise is granted. We have been troubling 
His Majesty’s Government simply because the past policy of the Govern- 
‘ment of India has been responsible for the sending of large numbers of 
men to South Africa who at present possess no vote. Otherwise it 
would be a purely domestic question with which the Government of 
India would never dream of interfering because it would be interference 
in the internal affairs of a self-governing Dominion. Honourable Mem- 
bers do not seem to fully appreciate the position of self-governing 
Dominions in the Empire, and under the constitution of the Hmpire 
trow little interference would be tolerated by any self-governing Dom1i- 
nion whether it proceeded from a sister Dominion, from the Home Govern- 
ment, or from the.Government of India. 


That is the real difficulty of the situation and I think the Right 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, although he must know the exact position, 
has perhaps slightly exaggerated what could be done and what would be 
done by His Majesty’s Government if they felt that the Government of 
India: were more in earnest. When I said that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were perfectly in accord with the policy we have enunciated I think 
I was not wrong because this is what Lord Peel said at the Imperial 
Conference : 

‘© The Resolution of 1921 stands, but I rest my case not merely upon a formality 
but upon the broad equities of the case and an appeal for justice and Imperial 
unity. I am quite aware of the difficulties of South Africa, but I hope General 
Smuts when he returns, while alive to his ow: difficulties, will retain a vivid 
consciousness of our own.”’ 

Lord Peel was speaking on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. He 
knew full well that General Smuts stated, or the Minister of the Interior 
22 
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stated in the Union Parliament that they would bring forward a Class 
Areas Bill. The Government of India made their representations, and 
His Majesty’s Minister intervened in unequivocal terms in asking that 
General Smuts should be alive not merely to his own difficulties but 
to the difficulties of the Government of India and the difficulties of His 
Majesty’s Government. And I take it that the policy of the Ministers 
from all the self-governing Dominions in practically isolating General 
Smuts—I would not use such a strong expression but at any rate in 
differing from him in an essential matter in regard to status—must have 
clearly indicated to General Smuts that the opinion of His Majesty's 
Government, that the opinion of all the self-governing Dominions and 
the opinion of the Government of India, were all equally against the 
policy which he was foreshadowing as being the policy which is likely 
to be pursued in South Africa. And I do not think that he could have 
paid a greater compliment to the Government of India than when he 
complained that we had adopted an intransigent attitude. These are 
his words: 

‘‘ But [I must say quite frankly that I have been very much perturbed over the 
attitude adopted by the Indian Government in this matter. They pressed the case 
against Kenya in a way which seemed to me to exceed the limits of prudence and 
wisdom, and when a settlement was ultimately made, language was used with regard 
+o it which I think would certainly not help the cause of loyalty either in India or 
anywhere else in the Empire. The whole incident, as I say, has had a very bad 
effect in South Africa.’’ 

Now I look upon this as a compliment to the Government of India and 
I may assure General Smuts that the Government of India would not be 
deterred one inch from the policy that they have laid before themselves 
in protecting and in order to protect His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
whether in Kenya or elsewhere, whatever may be the temporarily bad 
effect, whether in South Africa or in the other Colonies. But I would ask 
Honourable Members at the same time to remember that the constitution 
of the Imperial Commonwealth is of so fluid a character (as I put it 
yesterday) that we shall have to remember the difficulties of His Majesty’s 
Government in successfully intervening in a matter of this description. 
I would not say more because I would not commit myself or the Goyvern- 
ment of India to a helpless position or to a position in which I would 
have to admit that His Majesty’s Government may not be able to do 
more, and so I would let the matter rest at that. But this much I ean 
say. What would be the attitude of the Indian Government supposing 
they were to come to a resolution in the matter of the Bill which has 
been passed by both Houses the other day, in action being taken thereon 
and the South African Government were to protest—would not it be 
said that India has the same freedom as South Africa in the matter? 
LT need not pursue the matter further, Sir, but I think we who hope 
for self-government should be as keen in safeguarding the protection 
of our own interests and the interests of our Government in dealing 
with other Governments as perhaps the Union Government is trying to 
do at the present moment. But that does not absolve the Union Govern- 
ment, as I said yesterday, from departing from the spirit of the 
promises which they made in 1914, from the policy which has been 
pursued by His Majesty’s Government when self-government was con- 
ferred upon South Africa, from the policy which they tried to enforce 
during the Boer régime, from the policy which was attempted to be 
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enforced or reeommended for adoption after self-government was con- 
ferred upon South Africa. We are at one in that matter and therefore 


it is unnecessary for me to deal further with a question on which there 
1s absolute agreement. 


The Honourable Sir Umar Hayat Khan thas dwelt upon the question 
of repatriation. I would take his remarks in the same sportsman-like 
spirit in which he used the words relating to the government of man in 
practical affairs by the use of a little physical vigour. Coming to 
the practical question of repatriation, I should deprecate anything heing 
said here which would weaken the hands of the Government of India 
or which would weaken the hands of our fellow Indians there in resist- 
ang the adoption of measures which may, be considered to be measures 
adopted for the purpose of driving Indians out of South Africa if 
possible. Many of those Indians are African-born. They have as much 
right both under God’s and under man’s law to remain there and to 
exercise their privileges and rights as any of His Majesty’s European 
subjects, and I for one would never recommend to the Government of 
India the adoption of a policy which would make them forsake those 
rights and return, not to the land of their birth but to the land of their 
forefathers’ birth, simply because they could not get justice, at any rate 
temporarily, in the land of their birth. But if any of them choose volun- 
tarily to come back to India, I think it is the duty of the Government as 
well as of the Indian people to do all that they can to make the con- 
dition of such repatriates as comfortable, and as cheerful, as may be 
possible under the circumstances. I must confess that I cannot defend 
the position of the Britishers in Natal against the attacks of General 
Smuts and of the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. I fear that in 
this respect they are departing from their customary traditions and are 
being guided too much by what they conceive to be their immediate 
self-interest, and I can only join those who have appealed to their true 
instincts as Britishers to rise above their environments and join the 
Government of India in resisting the enforcement or enactment of laws 
which cannot be justified either on grounds of justice, equity or expe- 
diency in the interests of South Africa or the Empire. I do not think, 
Sir, that we have suffered in this matter by reason of the fact that 
India has not been self-governing. I looked for concrete suggestions 
from the House as to how India could have improved her position in 
South Africa if she had been self-governing, barring perhaps by the 
adoption, according to some, of reciprocity or retaliatory measures which 
were contemplated by them at the time the Reciprocity Bill was passed. 
I shall not go into that question. The Government of India have not 
opposed the passage of that Bill, and barring a faint allusion to what 
may be done in that way, I do not see how a self-governing India would 
have intervened more successfully in this matter. On the other hand. 
-as was put by one of the Members, we stand in this advantageous post- 
tion, that we can invoke, that we have got the moral right to invoke, 
the support of His Majesty’s Government in fighting our battles with 
South Africa on this question, and I hope that that appeal would not 
20 in vain. The only suggestion, if it could be called a constructive 
suggestion, was that made by the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri 
that perhaps our position may be improved if His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment felt convinced that the Government, or at any rate the Member 
in charge, would resign their or his position, if an adverse decision were 
come to on this question. A similar recommendation was made for con- 
sideration on a previous occasion. I am not surprised, I am not grieved 
either, there is nothing very peculiar about it. When people hold strong 
views, when they are aggrieved, they naturally give expression to those 
views in a manner which they think might be effective. But we who 
are in charge of affairs, we who may be supposed to know more of what 
is going on, may be pardoned, if we are unable to see eye to eye with 


such recommendations. I felt my position, speaking personally, when 


the Kenya decision was announced, very uncomfortable indeed. I knew, 
as a matter of fact, when I was asked to take charge of this portfolio, 
that I was going in for trouble, but I never shirked trouble, and I am 
not sorry that that was my policy. But I do feel now that I did the 
right thing in resisting that temptation, in resisting that demand, in 
resisting that call, because I feel that I have been of some use to my 
country by continuing to remain in office......... , 


THe HonovurasLeé Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: ‘‘ Of much use,. 


much use.’’ 


Tue HonovraBLeE Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: And you may be 
sure of this gentlemen, that to one of my temperament, to one of my 
training, office has very little glamour, at any rate it must have passed 
away with four years, and you may be sure that no amount of abuse and 
no call to abandon my post of duty would have the shghtest impres- 
sion upon me if I feel that I can still be of some use. But when I do 
feel that by adopting such a course as is recommended [ will be of 
greater use, vou may be sure that that course will be adopted. But 
Honourable Members will remember that the Government of India have 
been unanimous both on the Kenya question as well as on the South 
African question; there is no difference of opinion at all, and I cannot 
complain as Member in charge, that there was any difterence between 


myself and the other Members of the Executive Council, though perhaps: 


T should not say that there has been or has not been any difference. 
But, Sir, sveaking for the Government of India, I think my Honourable 
Colleague Sir Muhammad Shafi has explained the position clearly. We 


must remember that we are working a constitution with specific limita-. 


tions, that when we entered office we knew what we were doing, that His 
Majesty’s Government must be carried on, that His Majesty is trying to do 
full justice as between all classes of His Majesty’s subjects, and although 
we may wish that something more might have been done, still we cannot, 
occupying responsible positions as we do, but recognise the difficulties 
and loyally and cheerfully submit to the decisions of His Majesty’s 
Government. And so far, I do not see that His Majesty’s Government 
has told the Government of India that they were in the wrong in the 
matter of asking the South African Government to adopt an altered 
policy. I hope that the efforts of this Legislature as well as those of 
the Government of India would successfully persuade the Union Govern- 


ment to alter their line of action so that they may adopt a policy which 
will consolidate the various component parts of the Imperial Commén-. 


wealth. 
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Tue Honovrasre Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: There 
‘are two intermediate suggestions that have been put forward and are 
‘distinctly mild to which I would draw the attention of the Honourable 
Member in charge. They are that the Colonies Committee should be 
stiffened by the addition of strong people who know the situation and 
that the Government of India should give instructions to that Committee 
to take cognizance of the South African question. 


THE HonovraBLeE Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: TI _ have already 
stated that the Colonies Committee has been appointed primarily for 
dealing with the Kenya immigration problem and for dealing with the 
problems arising out of the decision which was arrived at last June by 
‘His Majesty’s Government, and that we propose to ask that Committee 
to deal with the Fiji problem also: It was a matter of some difficulty 
for the Government to arrive at conclusions with regard to the com- 
position of that Committee, but they did their level best in getting such 
‘a Committee as they felt the circumstances demanded to make their 
representations and negotiations effective. They felt that new ground 
had to be broken. It was not a question so much of the strength of the 
case as that of presenting 1t, and presenting it through channels which 
might not provoke unnecessary opposition. Therefore, the Government 
of India felt that the procedure they have adopted is the right one in 
regard to the composition of the Committee, and that the best Com- 
mittee that could be arranged has been appointed, and every one of us 
has joined in blessing it with success. Whether any change in the 
composition, partial or whole, is necessary 1f the Colonies Committee 
has to deal with the self-governing Dominions, is a matter which will 
receive due and adequate attention on the part of Government. But 
anything that I have said must not be construed for one moment as 
expressing an opinion that the present Committee is not well fitted for 
undertaking any task that may be entrusted to it, whether in the 
matter of Kenya, Fiji or any self-governing Dominion. 

Well, Sir, I have been told that I am an optimist, and an amusing 
definition of an optimist has been referred to by the Honourable Mr. 
Natesan. Well, after all, the school of idealistic philosophy in which 
he and I have been brought up has perhaps taught us to indulge in such 
blissful unreal dreams and not to care much for practical politics; but 
somehow I am not dissociating myself when I use the word “‘ optimism ”’ 
from practical politics and am not indulging in mere illusory hopes. We 
have by the strength of public opinion succeeded in persuading the South 
African Government to modify their policy in some respects, and. the 
exclusion of the Cape Province is an indication that the Union Govern- 
ment is weighing the matter most carefully. What can be gained after 
-all by a pessimistic attitude? Nothing is to be gained by pessimism or 
throwing up our hands in despair. I shall not say more, Sir. More 
than one speaker, both here and elsewhere, has alluded to the desirability 
of Lord Hardinge’s footsteps being followed. I claim, Sir, that Lord 
Hardinge did act wisely and nobly in intervening in South African 
-affairs at that moment, but there is nothing which the Government of 
India or His Excellency Lord Reading has done which would or can 
‘lend itself to any suggestion that all that Lord Hardinge did or attempted 
to do has not been done or is not being attempted by His Excellency 
Tord Reading. If there iis‘a misconception on the point, and my atten- 
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tion has been drawn to an article in the ‘‘ Hindw’’ to show that there 
is such a misconception, I hope to be able to dispel it. The writer says. 


‘‘ Let me repeat again, at the conclusiom of this brief art‘cle, that a gesture 
from the Viceroy himself,—a public statement by the Governor General in Council,— 
is needed at, this present juncture, if South Africa is to be duly impressed, because 
there is a fatal idea prevalent that on this’ subject. there is a difference between 
British and Indian opinion in India; that the Viceroy and his Council are trying. 
their best to modify Indian opinion in favour of South Africa, instead of leading. 


it against South Africa.’’ 


I may state, Sir, that there is absolutely no difference of opinion, so far 
as I am aware, in official or non-official circles,. between British and 
Indian opinion in that justice is on the side of the Indian subjects of 
His Majesty in South Africa (Hear, hear). There is no difference 
between any of the Members of the Governor General’s Council. Let 
me not tire you by repeating once again that His Excellency the Viceroy 
has done and is doing his best, and no further gesture is needed than 
the example that he has set both on the Kenya controversy and in other 
matters, to prove that he will put up as big a fight as it is open to a 
constitutional representative of His Majesty to put up, for the protec- 
tion and safeguarding of the rights of the people entrusted to his care 
(Hear, hear). 

THe HonovurasLeE THE PRESIDENT: ‘he question is that the 
following Resolution be adopted : 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take 
effective steps to prevent the repeated attempts of the Union Government of South 
Africa to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indiam community similar to» 
those embodied in the Class Areas Bill, as the proposed measure constitutes @ 


violation of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement of 1911, and would damage Indian in- 
terests irretrievably besides endangering the solidarity of the Empire.’’ 


The motion was adopted. 


7th March 1924. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION ON THE BUDGET. 
Tur Honovraste Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS (Bombay: Non-- 


Muhammadan): Sir, I believe the House will agree with me when I 
congratulate the Honourable the Finance Secretary on the excellent 
manner in which he put all the Budget figures before us and put the 
Budget so lucidly before the House. Before I come to the Budget I 
have one request to make to the Honourable Finance Member about 
providing us with copies of the printed proceedings of the Standing” 
Finance Committee. Reference is very often made to them in the 
demands for grants; I wanted to refer for instance to the er-gratia grant 
of 25 lakhs, and I found it stated on page 165 of the Demands for Grants: 
Volume ‘Vide proceedings of the meeting of the Standing Finance 
Committee, etc., etc.’’ Sir, I trust the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber will show this House the courtesy and consideration of providing 
them with copies of these proceedings, because, in the absence of these 
proceedings, we cannot know anything of the reasons. of ineluding these 
amounts in the Budget. 
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Coming to the Budget proper, I will not follow the precedent of the 
Honourable the Finance Member and keep till the end of my speech the 
question of what he called ‘‘ an exciting inquiry,’ that is, about the 
salt tax. That is, I grant, Sir, an exciting inquiry. The Honourable 
the Finance Member said yesterday in the other House that he was 
quite sincere when he recommended that the Assembly should accept 
his suggestion of reducing the Provincial grants and not reducing the 
salt tax. I hope, Sir, he will give me credit for being equally sincere 
when I say that we, the representatives of the people, cannot accept 
that suggestion. I will give my reasons shortly. I would like to say 
here that the Finance Department has always been courteous and 
obliging to us whenever we have asked for information. When the 
Honourable the Finance Member’s speech came into our hands, I found 
that he said that 36 lakhs of maunds more were taken up by the traders: 
in the first two months of 1925, and I wanted to see the figures fur 
myself. I asked for these figures and they have been kindly supplied 
to me. Ido grant, Sir, that in the first two months of 1923 the issues 
were 36 lakhs maunds or rather 40 lakhs more than in 1922. The figures. 
are correct, but that raises another question. The salt tax was increased 
in 1922. It was thrown out by the Assembly in that year, and ther 
were not any undue increases in the issues in that year. In 1923 also 
the salt tax was raised, and the Assembly threw it out, and many Mem- 
bers of this House had no idea till the very last day that the increase in 
the salt tax would be included in the Finance Bill and introduced here 
as a recommendatory measure. I think, Sir, the country has a right to 
know how this information leaked out because there is no doubt the 
Honourable the Finance Member is quite right in saying that there have 
been issues to the extent of 36 lakhs of maunds more than the average 
issues in previous years. How is it that the traders came to know of 
this when none of us in this House had the slightest idea that the salt 
tax would be brought forward before the House as a recommendatory 
measure ? 


Coming to the other figures, while I am quite prepared to accept the 
first part of the Honourable the Finance Member’s statement that 356 
lakhs of maunds were issued in excess of the last two years’ average, 
I cannot accept the second part of the statement that the stocks have 
gone down because the traders thought that the salt tax would be re- 
moved this year. So far as we are concerned, Sir, we had not the least 
idea that the salt tax would be brought even down to Rs. 2. Yesterday 
the Honourable the Finance Member said that representatives of the 
Swaraj Party—he did not use that word—-but he must have meant them 
when he said that he heard birds whispering that they were going to 
oppose the salt tax. If the Honourable the Finance Member will, 
however, be good enough to go through the figures which his department 
have supplied to me, he will find that the issues during the last Six 
months have not been so low as represented by him in his speech. The 
‘Honourable the Finance Member in his speech went on to say that he 
had no evidence that consumption has gone down. Tasked his department 
to say what evidence they had tried to collect on the matter. The 
department told me that they had made attempts to collect evidence, 
but that they were not quite sure of the exact figures. The Honourable 
the Finance Member said yesterday that his evidence was based upon 
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the evidence of‘the traders. It is these traders, Sir, who get information 
in advance, and then they abuse that information. Are these 
traders to be trusted? I would not trust them unless I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining them in the presence of the Honourable the Finance 
Member and, after sifting their evidence, if we come to the conclusion 
to which he has now come, I shall be quite prepared to accept his con- 
clusions. The only conclusion that I can now draw is that there has 
been a reduction not only in the issues but in the consumption of salt as 
well. If that is so, it means that the poor man has been hard hit by 


this increase in the salt tax . .. . 
Tue HonovuraBLe Str BASIL BLACKETT: It is not so. 
Tue HonovrasLeE Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS: The Honourable 


the Finance Member says it is not so. Here are the figures. In the 
year 1922-23, the total sale was 496 lakhs of maunds and in the next 
year it was 380, and it is a pure assumption to say that it is due to the 
stocks having gone down. There is no evidence for it, and if he will 
kindly tell us later on what the evidence is 


Tur Honovraste Str BASIL BLACKETT: I said yesterday that 
my evidence came direct from the traders. There is the definite evi- 
dence that there has been under issue. The Honourable Member says 
that there is no evidence, but that there has been reduced consumption. 
That is a statement based on pure assumption and on no evidence what- 


soever. 

Tue Honovrastr Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS: It is a question 
of direct evidence, and, unless we see the evidence which the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has got before him, and unless. we have an 
opportunity of examining the witnesses in our presence and sifting the 
evidence, I am not prepared to accept that statement. 


My assumption is quite clear. At any rate there is no evidence 
brought before this House that the lower issue of 116 lakhs is not due 
to lower consumption. Let the Honourable the Finance Member adduce 
evidence. If he does so, then it will be time to say that the consump- 
tion has not gone down. Sir, India is a poor country, and she cannot 
afford to pay a higher salt tax. This has been said, not only by the 
representatives of the people in this and the other House, but by a high 
authority like the Secretary of State. That statement has now been 
explained away in a manner. I am not quite sure wheher the explana- 
tion that is now sought to be put upon it is a correct one. I am going 
however to quote the authority of a person in a much higher position, 
one who is now the Prime Minister of England, and his authority at 
least, I hope, the Honourable the Finance Member will not controvert. 


He says: 


‘The salt tax has long been regarded as a blemish on our Indian fiscal system. 
It is light (when it was lowest, from 1907, it stood at Re. 1 per 82 2/7 lb.—it is now 
Rs. 2-8-O—and meant a tax of about 34d. per head per annum), but still it is no 
mean proportion of the income of Indian families. Though salt taxation was 
known in India before, its present history dates from the imposition of Clive and 
Warren Hastings when the Company was hard up. It has been upheld on the 
ground that it is well that every Indian should feel the cost of Government. As a 
matter of fact, he feels nothing of the kind; he just knows that the price of his 
salt is high, though salt is a necessity. But supposing there was something in this 
motion of making everybody feel the cost of administration (and there is nothing), 
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it would only apply to a self-governing people who may rightly. be taught the 
financial consequences of political acts ite ii) 


Then he goes on to say : 


‘The salt tax is exaction and oppression; and if the people understood it, it 
would only breed discontent. It is a survival of the general exploitation of India’s 
poverty by a profit-making Company ... ” 


Tue Honovurasrze Sir BASIL BLACKETT: The Honourable Mem- 
ber will not perhaps forget that the present Prime Minister is a mem- 


ber of the Cabinet which has definitely approved of the present proposals 
of the Government. 


Tue Honovraste Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS: I am told that 
the present Prime Minister is a member of the Cabinet. I know it: 
but from the way in which the Honourable the Finance Member has 
made his recommendation, it is clear that the Cabinet in expressing their 
approval of the Government of India’s proposals as a whole, have left 
the final decision to the Assembly. The House will see that the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are thus prepared to place this matter in our hands 
to decide. It is for us to decide whether we should stand by the opinion 
of the Premier who, when he wrote his views, was an impartial observer 
of events in India and with the opinion of the Secretary of State or 
whether we should go by the opinion of the present Members of the 
Viceregal Council here. 


Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has said that provincial 
particularism should be avoided, and I entirely agree with him, and if 
I had been convinced that the reduction of the provincial grants would 
compensate if not to the full extent, but even to a large extent, the 
‘class of people who have to pay the extra salt tax, I would have voted 
for the reduction of grants. I would do so, 
because I belong to the country and the country 
belongs to me and to mine. If I could make myself honestly believe 
that his proposal would mean better medical, a better sanitation and 
better educational facilities, if I could convince myself that it would 
mean full compensation for the loss that the poor man suffers by the 
increased salt duty, I would surely have voted for it. I hope he will 
take it from me that I am as sincere in my belief as he is in his and, 
if we decide to differ, then we must do so. 


12 Noon. 


This brings me to another question. We have a constant wrangle 
as regards the taxable capacity of the people. The Government Benches 
say “‘ Oh, the poor people will not mind this extra taxation.’’ We on 
this side say, “‘it will be felt.’? May I, Sir, suggest to the Honourable 
the Finance Member to widen the scope of reference of his Taxation 
Committee so that this question may also form one part of the terms of 
reference? My friend, the Honourable Mr. Sethna, had moved for a 
Committee for a similar purpose. He withdrew that Resolution think- 
ing that this Taxation Committee might give us all the information. 
I think, Sir, the terms of reference are not wide enough. Will he be 
good enough to extend the scope of the terms of reference so that once 
for all this constant dispute between the two parties, between the 
Government Benches and the non-official Benches, might cease for ever; 
at least let us hope so? 


¥ 
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Sir, before I take up the detailed items of the Budget, I want to 
make two specific suggestions to the Finance Member for his careful 
and I hope favourable consideration. One is regarding the use to be 
made of the money that he gets through the Post Office Savings Bank 
and the Cash Certificates. I made a suggestion about it last year and. 
I want to repeat it here in detail this morning. The problem of agri- 
cultural indebtedness of the country is a very difficult one to solve. We 
in the provinces are trying our best to solve it through the co-operative 
societies. The Provincial Governments—in my case I can say with 
certainty—are prepared to help us to a certain extent by putting some 
money at the disposal of the Provincial Co-operative Board. I want 
the Finance Member to consider carefully whether the time has not 
arrived when either a Land-mortgage Bank could be started with the 
help of Government, and, if not, whether Government should, through 
the Imperial Bank, which is growing, arrange to give the Provincial 
Co-operative Banks long term loans—advances for annual use, so that 
we in our turn might advance the money, through the co-operative socie- 
ties, to the agriculturists to relieve their indebtedness. In my province 
we are tackling this problem. I know both Agriculture and Co-opera- 
tive Societies are provincial and transferred subjects. But this problem 
is so big that, unless the Government of India came to their assistance, 
the co-operative movement by itself or even with the assistance of the 
Provincial Governments cannot tackle the problem to any appreciable 
extent. 


The second matter which I want the Finance Member to consider 
carefully is about the question of Industrial Banks. I hope the House 
remembers that during the last year my friend, Mr. Kale, asked for a 
Committee to be appointed to consider the question of Industrial Banks. 
That Resolution was carried in this House. No action was taken there- 
on by Government. Last July Session, I asked a question on the sub- 
ject and my friend the Commerce Secretary said that they had carefully 
examined the question and came to the conclusion that it was not 
necessary to do so, because the Provincial Governments were taking cer- 
tain action in that direction. Owing to the hearty co-operation of all 
departments with the Finance Department, times have now changed as 
regards the finances of this country. They are now in a sound position. 
I hope the Finance Member will see his way to carefully examine the 
question of either starting an Industrial Bank or asking the Imperial 
Bank to help industries to carry on their work. I know, Sir, that many 
industries that we started during the war are now in a very bad way 
only owing to the difficulties of finding working capital. If the Finance 
Member can use his influence with the Imperial Bank to help these 
industries, that, will in a way temporarily solve the problem. 


Sir, coming now to the details of the Budget, I take up the military 
department first, and Iam very glad that His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief is now here. I want to make a few suggestions. The day 


before yesterday His Excellency said in the other place that, so long as: 


he was responsible for the defence of the country, so long as he was our 
Commander-in-Chief, he could not see his way to reduce the fighting 
units by a single man. I hope I have understood His Excellency cor- 


rectly. I entirely agree that this problem, the problem of the number 
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oi the fighting units, must be en itirely in the hands' of His Excellency 
the Orne -1n- Chick He must have the final word on that matter. 

And we recognise from his speech that till conditions improve and till 
things have ‘changed, we cannot, for the present at least, expect any 
reduction in the fighting units. His Excellene ty was good enough to: 
say that he was prepared. to explore other avenués of retrenchment. He 
said he was prepared to have the assistance by way of suggestions of 
other people. I beg to suggest, Sir, that there are certain “items, not 
of fighting units hut others, Se h cena be reduced to a certain BSA 

I will take up only one item, merely as an instance. Iam talking as a 
layman and, if I am wrong, I hope His Excellenc ‘"y will correct me. I 
find from the Budget that transportation charges altogether come to 
about 5 crores of rupees divided between various heads ‘hud sub- heads, 

Transportation charges could, I believe, if carefully handled, be re- 
duced; even if the reduction is to the extent of 10 or 20 per cent. it 
means some relief. 20 per cent. means 60 lakhs. Will His Excellenev 
kindly consider this matter and, if he thinks it necessary, get expert 
advice of businessmen who are familiar with the subject of motor 
transport? Sir, I will refer to one more subject only as regards the 
Military Department, His Excellency said, and I entirely agree with 
him, Sir, that the Indianisation of the Sore cen can only uae through. 
one door, that is, only through Education. I entirely agree. I mae 
him now to take up the question of educating our youths, not only by 
tens but by many more, and not at Dehra Dun only. What I want him 
to do, Sir, is this,—let him fix a period during which he wants to 
emi ence ie Sse of the Indian Army. He said in the other place: 
that a young man takes about 22 years to be capable of being put in 
charge ofa regiment or a battalion. We say all right, take that figure 
—take 20 years. Let him draw up a scheme for educating a sufficient 
number of men to Indianise the Army in that period. In dre awing up: 
the scheme, let him if necessary seek the assistance and advice of the 
old officers of the Army, men like Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan or 
Captain Ajab Khan, and of the educational officers of the Government. 

Let him definitely decide to spend more money on education, and I am 
quite sure that the Assembly will grant that money—and ahen come 
before the Assembly and the Council with a proposition that, within 
so many years, by sending so many men to a number of Dehra Une and 
through Dahys Duns to Sadie st, we will Indianise the officers of the 
Indian portion of the Army. I appeal to His Excellency to make an 
earnest effort to solve this problem through education. 

Tur HonovrasLe THE PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member 
must remember that there are a great many other Members who are 
anxious to speak. 

Tue HonovrasLeE Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS: If that is so, 
I will not be long. I wanted to refer to the windfall. I merely make 
one suggestion. Out of the windfall 2 crores have been set apart for 
paying walk the customs duty to the Railways if we lose the appeal, \f 
ask whether through Railways the money will not come back to the 
Finance Department. As a matter of fact, you will get back the greater 

ortion of it through the Railways. If that is so, that windfall should 
be utilised—I ada, come to this decision after I have studied the ques- 
tion on my Committee—to have a Government shipbuilding yard toe 
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build ships. I make this suggestion for the careful consideration of the 
Finance Department. 

I will refer only to one important matter, on which an explanation 
is necessary and which I think the House will be glad to have. The 
Honourable the Finance Member in paragraph 41 of his speech said 
that there will be a deficit of Rs. 3 crores on account of the deprecia- 
tion in the value of stock and stores held by the Railways, and he wants 
to write off this amount in ten years. I do not approve of this system. 
No joint-stock company’s profit and loss account can be prepared with 
the stocks put at any other figure than the market price. They ought 
te be put in the books at the market figure even if this means reducing 
the profits of Railways, and I wish the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber had taken courage and reduced the balance, if necessary, by Rs. 3 
crores. 


Tue Honovuraste Str BASIL BLACKETT: And put on increased 
taxation ? 

Tue Honovraste Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS: By all means, 
we will accept it. When we made suggestions similar to the action now 
proposed by the Honourable the Finance Member, we were told last year 
that these would be faked up accounts. I ask him. Sir, “‘ will this not 
be faked up accounts?’’? I put that question to the Honourable the 
Finance Member. ‘The point that I now want to put before the House 
is this. The Railway memorandum in paragraph 32 says that Rs. 39 
lakhs are required for five years only. The Honourable the Finance 
Member in his speech says that it is required for ten years. Which 
figure are we to take? 

Tur HonovuraBsLteE Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, the Financial Statement is looked forward to 
every year, and I take it in every country, with great anxiety. If the 
Budget shows a surplus and happily there is some reduction in taxation 
perhaps it is called a budget of prosperity. If, on the other hand, 
there is a deficit, and worse still, if any additional taxation is imposed, 
it is characterised as a budget of tears. India, unfortunately, did suffer 
for some years with deficit Budgets. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
came out to this country with a reputation already established 
in the United Kingdom. His endeavour this time twelve months back, 
when he presented his first Budget, was that it should be a Budget which 
should balance itself. He was greatly helped in that task by the recom- 
mendations of the Inchcape Committee, but notwithstanding that, there 
was a deficit and that deficit was proposed to be met by the doubling of a 
particular impost which caused such a great stir in the country and 
perhaps for the time being contributed to the unpopularity of the 
Honourable the Finance Member. All the same we must recognise that 
the Honourable the Finance Member is doing his utmost to straighten 
out the financial tangle which at one time threatened to choke the sol- 
vency and even the prosperity of the country. We must also realise 
that Sir Basil has to face a situation which is not of his own creation. 
We hope therefore that now and afterwards his Budgets will leave a 
sufficient surplus to enable it to be devoted to nation-building purposes 
which at the moment, he will admit, are starved and absolutely neglected 
for want of sufficient funds. 
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rt According to Sir Basil Blackett, there is a surplus of 336 lakhs, but, 
1: we subtract this 336 lakhs from the windfall of 473 lakhs, there is 
really a deficit of 137 lakhs Me ans 


THe HonovurasLtt Str BASIL BLACKETT: The windfall comes 
in a different year. 


Tue HonovrasteE Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: I thank you for 
the correction. J am also thankful to Sir Basil Blackett for, in the year 
in which, according to him, there is a surplus, he proposes to devote a 
portion of it to the reduction of the salt tax from Rs. 2-8-0 as at present 
to Rs. 2 in 1924-25. I congratulate him and with him the Government 

‘of India on the good sense which has prevailed with them in this deci- 
sion. The question, however, is if we can be as optimistic as the Honour- 
able the Finance Member evidently is. The Honourable the Finance: 
Member has evidently prepared his figures of revenue for the new year 
on the same lines as in the past years, and I may be pardoned for saying 
that he has not profited by past experience. Taking the total of the 
revenue side in 1921-22 they budgeted for a total revenue- of 1293 crores, 
the revised estimates were for 109 crores and the actuals 1151 crores, 
which meant a deficit of 144 crores in that year. In the year following 
the total revenue budgeted for was 1394 crores and the revised figures 
were for 1203 or a drop of 18? crores. In the current year the figure 
was 155 crores revenue and in the Statement which the Honourable the 
Finance Member presented a week ago he revised this figure at 1293 
crores which is a drop of 54 crores. If there is a drop in the total 
revenue it is made up of smaller drops under different headings from 
the revenue side such as Customs, Income-tax and Railways particular- 
ly. Take Customs alone. In 1921-22 the budgeted amount was 37 
crores 73 lakhs and the actuals worked out at only 34 crores 40 lakhs. In 
the following year against the budgeted figures of 45 crores 41 lakhs the 
revised amounts were only 42 crores 30 lakhs. Again last year Sir Basil 
Blackett gave as his estimate of customs revenue an income of 45 crores 
2 lakhs which he has had now to revise to 40 crores 41 lakhs. I quote 
these figures in order to show that there is need for greater caution than 
perhaps the Finance Member has shown in the preparation of his Budget. 
I would certainly have waited till next year for the declaration of any 
surplus. I say so for the good reason that a budget at the best is mere 
euess work, such guess work being based upon past experience and on a 
conservative estimate of expectations in the new year. I believe the 
Finance Member was of opinion that his estimate twelve months back 
of customs revenue was a conservative one, and vet he has had to admit 
that he now expects a drop of more than 10 per cent. I see the Honour- 
able the Finance Member is shaking his head. Why then take the cus- 
toms revenue for next year at 45 crores? There is not that recovery In 
trade to justify this higher figure. On the other hand, the Finance 
Member himself is not so sure from the passing remark he made that the 
1924 monsoon will be as favourable as its two or three predecessors. I 
agree with the Finance Member in this view and I believe he bases that 
view on the theory advanced by Professor Stanley Jevons in his latest 
work in which he says that there is a regular cycle whereunder we get 
in India a severe famine once in ten or twelve years, and in between a 
mild one. If we look to the history of famines from the beginning of 
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the present century, we had scarcity in 1900, in 1906 there was a severe 
famine and in 1912 we had another but not as intense. In 1918 there 
was not only a heavy famine but also the influenza epidemic. There is 
therefore reason to believe that we may not have a bumper year in 1924- 
‘25. Personally, I shall not be surprised if next year the Finance Mem- 
ber will again show a drop in the revised customs revenue and attribute 
it to a season of scarcity. The safer course would have been to take 
the customs revenue for 1924-25 at the revised figures of the present 
vear, which are nearer 40 crores. Of the difference of 5 crores the 
Finance Member estimates an additional °2 crores or more from the 
higher duty on sugar and from the duty on Government stores previously 
exempted, but there is still a margin to account for. He has not ex- 
plained how he expects to meet that further margin. I shall wait for 


his explanation. 

Tue Honovuraste Sir BASIL BLACKETT: The figures have been 
circulated. 

THE HonovurasLtE Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Iam sorry | have 
not seen them. JI myself think it may be due to the possibility of a 
“higher customs duty on imported iron and steel which he may impose. 
As we know Government are committed to the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission and in accordance therewith they did appoint a 
“Tariff Board and I understand that the report of the Tariff Board is 
‘before Government, but Government have not presented us at the time 
of the budget, as they might well have done, with the recommendations 
-of the Tariff Board or what their own views are on this subject. We 
know that the country at large wants that this basic industry ought to 
be supported as best possible and, consequently, I need not assure the 
Honourable the Finance Member that, if any recommendations come 
from him to that effect, they will be heartily supported. 


I will, Sir, digress here for a moment and refer briefly to certain 
“incidents which in my opinion contribute to the decrease in the customs 
revenue. It so happened that when last year the customs duty on silks, 
“sugar, matches, etc., was enhanced, the consuming capacity in these 
particular goods in some of the Indian States which have an outlet to 
the sea appeared to have been very suddenly and very considerably in- 
creased. Large quantities of these goods arrived at British Indian ports 
from which they have been transhipped to these Indian States and from 
there brought to British India. The imports in these Indian States 
reached very large figures, far beyond the consuming capacity of those 
places, and therefore the only inference is that it paid importers to 
tranship goods at Bombay or Calcutta to Indian States and bring them 
subsequently to British India. It may be asked how could this be a 
paying proposition? My answer is that, although this sounds like a 
paradox, yet it is perfectly true. In the Indian State the same rate of 
duty obtains as in British India. For example, take the case of silks. 
If silks were sent to an Indian State 30 per cent. duty would be charged 
the same as in British India, but the results perhaps are very different. 
Suppose that 30 per cent. was charged on a silk piece. The appraiser 
_im an Indian State might appraise that piece at only Rs. 100, while the 
better trained. better paid and perhaps more careful appraiser at Bom- 
hay or Caleutta would value it not at Rs. 100 but at its proper worth 
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which might be nearer Rs. 300. In this way a very considerable reve- 
nue has been lost to the Government of India under the head of customs, 
and it would be interesting to know from the Honourable the Finance 
Member what he assumes to be the loss under this head. Sir, when 
our taxation increases, people do resort to such ingenious tricks. It 
may be a far-fetched simile, but it would not be wrong to say that it 
is the avidity of the dupe which induces the trickery of the sharper. 


Then, again, take the case of the imports of matches. Large quan- 
tities of matches are now going to some of these Indian States which 
can boast of a harbour. The Honourable the Finance Member raised 
the duty on matches to Rs. 150 per case of 100 gross boxes last year. 
(The Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas: ‘‘ Under the treaty rights 
they have a right to take matches there.’?) I do not deny that for a 
moment. Then, Sir, what did the merchants in Bombay and elsewhere 
do? They imported matches not as matches but in parts, that is to say, 
they imported separately the boxes, as also the sticks and likewise the 


‘chemical preparation to be put on one end of the stick, with the result 


that they paid on these separate articles just the ad valorem duty. They 
established factories here and in these factories assembled together the 
different parts, and the cost of this ad valorem duty plus the cost of 
assembling only came to Rs. 50 as against the Rs, 150 rate of duty 
which Government charged per case of 100 gross boxes. These people 
knew very well that that sort of practice could not last very long, and 
Government have got the better of them by now increasing the duty on 
match boxes, sticks and the necessary chemical preparation, with the 
result that they will in 1924-25 be able to realize Rs. 150 per case of 
100 gross boxes whether they arrive as ready made matches or come in 
parts. I wonder if Government are aware that some merchants in 
this line were quite prepared for such a move on the part of the autho- 
rities and they have already resorted to fresh tactics. I know that tele- 
erams have already been despatched to send out to India not ready made 
wooden sticks separately as before but the wood itself from which the 
sticks could be made and on which again only an ad valorem duty would 
be charged. They have also indented for the special machinery to con- 
vert the wood into sticks in India, and thereby they will save again a 
considerable amount of money unless in the Finance Bill the Honour- 
able the Finance Member counteracts them by a fresh move. (The 
Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas: ‘‘ Where is the harm? It is a 
new industry.’’) Yes, and an industry which will deprive Government 
of their revenue, but, as I say, it is the avidity of the dupe which in- 
duces the trickery of the sharper. J have quoted these instances to 
convince the Honourable the Finance Member that his estimate of 45 
crores of rupees is not likely to turn out right, and perhaps he will 
have to come to us this time next year and say that the estimate of 
45 crores under customs revenue has not been realised, and that it is 
nearer 40 than 45 crores. 


Sir, the same remarks as apply to customs also apply to the Post 
Office, Railways and many other heads. I know that I shall aot be 
allowed to speak at any great length and must cut short my remarks. I 
can only say with regard to the loss on the post office and railway fares 
that the law of diminishing returns operates there just as well as it does 
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to some extent in the matter of the salt tax. As regards the post office 
charges, I may be allowed to say that the golden key to the industrial 
future of this country is cheap postage; and I will also say that doubling 
postage halves, while cheapening postage doubles, business transactions. 
And that is a point which ought not to be lost sight of whenever there 
is a surplus. 

I shall now only refer to some of the most essential points, and make 
the most of the time at my disposal. One point that strikes me forcibly 
is the rate of exchange which the Honourable the Finance Member has 
adopted in the new Budget, which is taken at the rate of ls. 43d. He 
says he has done so because the average of the last year has worked out 
at ls. 44d. Now the Honourable the Finance Member has not told us 
how the average has worked out at that figure: it is because the bulk of 
the remittances were crowded during the busiest season of the year, 
when exchange ruled high. If money was remitted at a time when it 
was most needed here, it is true that the Finance Member got the bene- 
fit of exchange, but against that must be offset a very great loss to this 
country itself. My Honourable friend the Finance Member very 
wisely provided for an emergency currency by the amendment of the 
Paper Currency Act, but even that as he must admit has not helped us 
much. JI would sooner therefore make remittances as required frem 
week to week and day to day, and if that had been done this year the 
average rate would not have been Is. 44d. but somewhere about 1s. 4d. 
It is not therefore right to assume the rate of 1s. 43d. because, while we 
may gain thereby in exchange by making remittances only in three ov 
four months in the year, we lose considerably by not having sufficient 
money available in India itself during our busiest season. 


Leaving other items out of consideration I would say that the over- 
estimate in the customs revenue and the estimated savings in exchange 
between them represent much more than the surplus amount of 336 
lakhs. Then, again, there is another item of 80 lakhs of rupees to 
which I would like to draw attention. The Honourable the Finance 
‘Member thinks the time has arrived for no longer availing of the recom- 
mendation of the committee which was appointed at the instance of my 
friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy by a Resolution of this House to set 
aside a sufficient sum every year as a sinking fund against the depre- 
ciated price of the 5 per cent. loan. Sir Basil Blackett is of opinion 
that this is no longer necessary as Government securities have advanced 
very considerably. I do admit this is so; I do admit that Government 
were able to float their loans very successfully this year. I go further 
and say that the fresh loan of 20 crores of rupees in 1924-25 will all be 
taken up in India and taken up at a lower rate of interest. But the reason 
why Government securities are to-day in great favour is because the 
public, owing to the great depression in trade, are fighting shy of indus- 
trial securities. When a revival in trade follows, Government securities 
may not fetch their present prices nor may new loans be taken up so 
readily, and the sinking fund ought therefore to be strengthened still 
further. 

It might be argued, Sir, that because I hold that the expected 


surplus of 336 lakhs is not likely to be realized, I must be content 
with the existing rate of taxation in 1924-25. (The Honourable Six Basil 
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Blackett: Hear, hear.) My answer to that is, and I now come to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, that it is because we are not yet 
in sight of that saving in military expenditure which ought to be 
effected. The ultimate figures decided upon by the Inchcape Committee 
is 90 crores, and it is a far cry from 60°25 crores of military expenditure 
in 1924-25 to 50 crores, a difference of 10 crores of rupees. I certainly 
think that there is much yet to be done in that direction, no matter what 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has said or might say on the 
subject. Our differences with Turkey are now happily settled. 
(Laughter). That is my idea. The Soviet Government has been recog- 
nized and the normal pre-war relations between England and Russia, 
there seems to be no doubt, wiil soon be restored. Will not Government 
reconsider the question in the light of the general improvement in the 
international situation due to these events? As a result of the Washing- 
ton Conference Japan reduced its military expenditure in 1922-23 . . 


THE HonovuraBLE THE PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member 


has already been speaking for 20 minutes. 


THe HonourasLte Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: I will do the best 
I can. I will accept. your ruling, but I wanted to say something on 
the revival of the opium trade, on currency and other matters which I 
must leave out. 


I would like to say in regard to the salt tax that Indian opinion has 
always been in favour of the salt tax being as low as possible or none at 
all, and I know that Indian opinion at the present moment also is that 
it should be reduced not to Rs. 2 but Rs. 1-4 as it was before 1923-24. 
If on account of the bait which is thrown out by the Honourable Finance 
Member certain Members representing the provinces concerned choose 
to avail themselves of that bait, I would certainly appeal to them in the 
name of the poorer classes in the whole country that they might prefer- 
ably have a reduction in the postal charges in the shape of a quarter- 
anna post-card. I know that there will be a big gap between the quar- 
ter-anna post-card and the one-anna letter stamp, but an intervening 
rate could be introduced, namely, we might have, for a letter weighing 
half a tola a half anna stamp the same as previously, and one-anna 
postage for letters weighing more than half but less than two-and-a-half 
tolas as at present; and likewise reductions in book post. That would 
be giving relief to all alike. 


T thank Government for their recommendation of a reduction in the 
salt tax to Rs. 2, but I cannot help observing that such a recommendation 
must have been made by my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
before he read Lord Olivier’s speech of the 26th February 1924. Of 
course yesterday at the other place the Honourable the Finance Member 
said that the view had been changed. 


THE Honovurasrte Str BASIL BLACKETT: It was never expressed, 
Sir. I explained in another place yesterday that the idea that the 
Secretary of State had expressed a view against the salt tax was entirely 
erroneous. 


THe HonovurABLE Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: The Honourable 
Member says it is entirely erroneous. Lord Olivier’s speech is in the 
King’s English and any one reading it could not arrive at any other 

SA 
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interpretation. The world at large has so arrived at the interpretation 
we put on it, and yet the Assembly was told yesterday what we have 
been just told to-day, and a telegram is published in to-day’s ‘ Pioneer 
saying that the Secretary of State ‘‘ was not prejudiced against the salt 
tax provided it was not onerous,’’ and he concludes by saying: “* It 1s 
indeed a matter for the Government of India and the Assembly to decide 
between them.’’ I wish only, Sir, to say that we are not unaccustomed 
to such quick change of interpretations. I will remind this Honour- 
able House of what happened in August 1922. The then Prime Muinis- 
ter, Mr. Lloyd George, made a certain statement in the speech which 1s 
now known as the ‘‘ steel frame speech ’’ and which speech was regarded 
by the world at large as a direct negation of the famous declaration of 
20th August 1917. There was great indignation in this country. <A 
deputation which waited on H. E. the Viceroy a few days later on 19th 
August 1922 was informed that Mr. Lloyd George had asked the Vice- 
roy to convey his ‘‘ assurance’’ that in what he said there was nothing 
which would conflict with, or indicate any departure from, what was 
laid down in the declaration of 20th August 1917. This was a clear 
afterthought as I said in a speech I made at the time and fortunately 
for us Lord Olivier himself has now quoted that verv speech as one of 
the causes which contributes to the mistrust in India, thereby inter- 
preting the speech as we have done it. Whatever the Honourable the 
Iinance Member may say now, however, Lord Olivier may now contradict 
himself, the reading of Lord Olivier’s speech goes to confirm the im- 
pression without any doubt that there was in it a severe condemnation 
of what the Government of India did twelve months ago in the matter 
of doubling the salt tax. The Honourable the Finance Member was 
requested yesterday to produce the telegram of the Government of 
India to the Secretary of State. He refused to do so in the other House 
and it would be useless my repeating the request to him here to-day. 
But we can draw our own inferences. 


In conclusion, Sir, whilst I am sorry it is not possible for me to 
bring up several other important points on the Budget unless you allow 
me more time, I will say this, that I join with the Government in the 
hope that there will be no longer any unbalanced budgets, no more need 
for taxing such a necessity of life as salt, but that the burden of taxa- 
tion will gradually and sensibly be so lowered as to make available sums 
of money which could be devoted to nation-building purposes, and which 
in their turn will contribute to make India a stronger, a richer, a more 
prosperous and a more progressive nation on the earth. 


Tue Honovraste Str DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I will make one or two prelimi- 
nary observations just to clear the ground. In 
the first place, I am sorry to see that in a question of pure finance 
politics have been mixed up very largely. Politics have been mixed up 
so much that I fear very little of an enlightening character is said on 
the Budget proper, and yet we are always crying out that there are 
no “‘ nation-building ’’ proposals and that no money is set apart for 
tnem and so on. But how can you have money when you do not pay 
that careful attention to finances which is required for the consideration 
of that large subject? Sir, my other point is this. Many of my 
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Honourable friends have desultorily talked about increased expenditure, 
specially military expenditure. I do admit that there is considerable 
room for reduction. If I may indulge in a little egoism, I would say 
that I was the first person in the year 1885, when the first Indian 
National Congress was held, to draw public attention in an exhaustive 
speech to the gruesome military expenditure. From that day forward 
to this I have always, whenever occasion occurred, expatiated on this 
ever increasing growth of that expenditure. Last year, I brought for- 
ward a Resolution about the repeal of the Army amalgamation scheme 
of 1859, because I believe that the root of the ever growing military 
expenditure was the Army amalgamation scheme. [ know that my 
friend, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, has said here and in 
another place that the repeal will hardly reduce the cost. On the 
contrary it will cost more and so on. I do not want to discuss those 
controversial points. I only say this, that if India is to be relieved 
of a large portion of the military expenditure, then the first and last 
thing is to lay the axe at the root of the Army amalgamation scheme. 
' That is the radical reform that is wanted. In 1864, the military 
expenditure was only 14 crores, in the year 1924 it is something like 60 
crores. In other words there has been, despite scores of reductions dur- 
ing the period, a continuous increase which now amounts to 46 crores 
or nearly five-sixths of a crore per annum. That means that, notwith- 
standing your Inchcape Committee axe and other axes of one kind or 
another, during the last 60 years the military expenditure has gone on 
swelling and swelling. Unless therefore you lay the axe at the very root 
of the Army amalgamation scheme which is the dire spring of this 
eolossal expenditure nothing will happen to check that growth. I must 
ruefully observe that, notwithstanding my close study of this subject 
for over 40 years, I am not hopeful. I am growing more and more 
pessimistic about the reduction of military expenditure. Apart from 
this conviction, I find that for serious disturbances on the frontier and 
in other places in the country military forces have necessarily to be 
employed. For no loyer of bis country wishes that life and property 
should go unprotected under such deplorable circumstances. And yet 
there are those shortsighted persons who would insist on reduction. 
How it may be reasonably inquired are the two things compatible? In 
‘one breath it is loudly demanded that military expenditure should be 
reduced, and in the other breath those who clamour for reduction are 
not slow to bring about political agitation leading to disorder and blood- 
shed in the country, disorder in trade, disorder in industries, disorder 
‘in everything which needs social order and tranquillity. How are 
those two things compatible, I seriously ask my friends? Can_they 
reconcile the two situations? I emphatically say they cannot. What 
is the use then of merely carrying on this sort of academic discussion 
every day and almost every hour? Let them first remove those 
factors which compel the.Government to have at their back sufficient 
forces to quell disorder and protect life and property. I now come to 
another point. It is said that expenditure depends upon policy. Now 
there are financiers and statesmen who are not slow to challenge this 
obsolete dictum. These discredit the maximum which has been deemed 
axiomatic so long. What they say is that policies should be regulated 
‘by expenditure. If the country has not got sufficient money a pee? 
e AK 
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on a particular policy, how may the policy laid down be carried into 
execution? You may have a policy which wants crores of rupees, but 
if you have not got the money, how can you carry it out? ‘Therefore, 
Sir, I do say to all my friends in a most friendly spirit that if you want 
to reduce your expenditure in many respects, first attack the policy, 
bit by bit, attack one policy at a time and modify it in harmony with your 
ability to expend the money which that policy would need. Then 
attack another in a similar way. It is impossible that this could be 
done by special Resolutions in this House within a brief space of thirty 
minutes when, of course, such a criticism demands long hours for arriv- 
ing at a conclusion. Take this Budget alone, involving many subjects. 


Is it possible any one of us can do any justice to a single weighty topic 


for twenty or thirty minutes? In do not blame the gentleman who is 
sitting in this assembly in the Consul’s chair. He himself is helpless. 
He gives such spare time as the Government orders. I have on many 
occasions spoken on this subject, and I do once more appeal to the 
Honourable the President, who is now going to become the Home Mem- 
ber, to see that the Council of State at any rate gets a little more 
indulgence in point of time, on a topic like the Budget. For the other 
House has two opportunities to speak on it. They first of all discuss 
the general aspects of the Budget, and when the Grants come up to be 
sanctioned they of course hammer away at each grant (A Voice: ‘* For 
five days.’’) Here we have got nothing of the kind. Our mouths are 
overflowing with all sorts of subjects. How can we, tied down as we 
are, by that gentleman sitting in the Chair, speak on all the different 
subjects within the brief space of thirty minutes? Of course, he is 
only a servant of this House and therefore he cannot do anything, but 
I venture to submit that the Government should be indulgent and give 
us reasorable time in the future to allow fair and enlightened criticism. 


Now, Sir, having cleared the ground so far, I repeat that if you 
want to attack excessive expenditure, you must attack first the policy 
regulating it. You have no power at present. In my opinion the Legis- 
lature itself should be the sole authority to lay down policy. When it 
has put down a policy, you will know where you are and how you can 
regulate your expenditure. 


Coming to the Budget, last year notwithstanding all pessimism, I 
myself in my speech expressed a hope that when the next year comes 
things may be usefully improved and that we may have at least the pros- 
pect of a balanced Budget. That balanced Budget has become a reality 
and an accomplished fact, and I congratulate the Finance Minister on 
having rendered that great service, because I do admit that a balanced 
Budget is the only thing possible and not to allow deficits after deficits to 
accumulate until one day we are asked to pay 33 crores taxation. That 
will not do. Deficits must be met from taxation. Therefore, Sir, I am 
very glad, and I welcome this balanced Budget, and I venture further to 
say that the whole country should welcome this Budget. Some people 


have called it a ‘‘ budget of surprise.’’ Some have called it ‘‘anemic °” 


I am not going to indulge in any label of finance. The only thing I can 
say is that we should congratulate the Finance Minister on his courage; 
you will ask courage in doing what? I answer in having made a new 
departure in adjusting the finances of India and in having adopted new 
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methods, which will certainly place your finances on a sound basis. It is 
on this new departure I wish to invite your careful attention. If you 
ask me what is the outstanding feature of this Budget, I repeat it is the 
new departure which the Finance Minister has wisely taken to ensure 
the thorough soundness of Indian finance in future—principles which 
his successors may safely and fearlessly follow. The first thing to be 
done, no doubt, is that the load of the national debt should be reduced. 
It can only be reduced in two ways. If you diminish the principal of 
your debt you diminish the interest thereon, and if you do this then 
you have more money to spend. And that is the right way to go about 
it. The first thing therefore to do is to reduce the national debt. And 
what has Sir Basil Blackett done? He has suggested to you a very 
good scheme, a very practical scheme, which I as a business man wholly 
recommend to you all, that we must reduce our national debt as far as 
possible. In the Financial Statement it is said that the existing debt, 
according to Sir Basil Blackett, will disappear in about 50 years or so. 
- In the meantime, further debt will accrue. I say to you, if you want 
the debt to be reduced, you should agree with all your heart to the 
present proposal because that is the first thing a capable financial 
administration should take into hand. Unless this is done, you will 
always be roaming and roaming aimlessly hither and thither. They 
say Indian finance isa gamble, and it is needful to minimise that gamble 
so as to stand as near as possible on a sure foundation. 


Then, Sir, the two outstanding features of this financial Budget are 
these. First, diminution of debt and partly the avoidance of debt. And 
the second, but even of greater importance, is reform of your railway 
finance. Now, for years together, I have in public speaking and writing 
hammered away at the expediency of separating railway revenue from 
general revenue. I said so in a brochure which I wrote in 1909, criti 
cising the report of the committee of which Lord Rothschild and Sir 
John Mackay (now Lord Incheape) were the leading members. I 
observed at the time that if the railways are to develop, and if our trade 
and industries are to develop and to have free play, what should 
primarily be done? 


This, that we must have the railway surplus given back to the railway 
people and used for no other purpose so that they may thus have 
part of the annual capital from that annual surplus. Such gain might 
be usefully employed as capital in developing the Railways, and in 
that way it may go on automatically. If you had gone on that principle 
12 or 14 years ago, I believe you would not have found yourself in that 
quandary in which you have been for the last three or four years. This 
is one of the causes, apart from many other causes, which contributes 
to deficits, and I may say that when Railway finance is separated from 
General finance, what will happen is that the Railways will be easier 
in their finance, the merchants will be in a better position in every 
way, trade will more and more expand and at the same time your general 
revenue will also increase. If you go deeper into the matter, you will 
find that that is the right way to use the annual railway gain. There- 
fore, Sir, as I have said, the two outstanding features of the Budget 
are the reduction of the debt and the separation of Railway from General 
finance. If these two go hand in hand, J am quite sure that whatever 
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may happen, even if there may be a famine, the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett will be able to balance his Budget anyhow. We have crossed 
the Niagara of accumulated deficits and Sir Basil is the helmsman who 
has brought the ship of financial state into the safe haven of financial 
equilibrium. I consider that we are now far from the Sceylla and 
Charybdis which seriously obstructed our smooth navigation. We are 
on dry ground and if we are now on dry and high ground, J think we 
can take courage in both our hands and say that our finances will be 
easier. I hope therefore that every one of us here and elsewhere wil 
co-operate with the Finance Minister in his efforts instead of criticising 
him more or less in the way that has been done. I admit that criticism 
is a very good thing. Sound criticism, based on experience and 
knowledge is most wholesome. But ignorant criticism, ill-concerned 
criticism, ill-designed criticism, can never achieve any good. It never 
has and never will. I strongly appeal to my friends here: ‘* Do not 
indulge in ignorant or ill-considered criticism. Go on with criticism 
which is based on facts. Facts are near at hand but I am afraid very 
few look into facts.’? There are a number of questions put in this House 
as to ‘‘ What is this and what is that?’’ Most of those questions can 
be answered by Members themselves if only they will take the trouble 
of referring to the blue-books and other periodical publications. I do 
not blame my Colleagues for their inattention to this matter. Of course 
many of you have not read the blue-books and may be unaware of the 
facts disclosed therein. I repeat I do not blame them. But I do appeal 
to them that, if they really and honestly want to do their duty to the 
country, if they sincerely want to improve the finances and increase the 
wealth of the country, to study and equip themselves and to be qualified 
to discuss financial topics with knowledge and confidence. Then your 
words and suggestions will command respect and your views will be 
seriously considered. I hope that the appeal I now make to my friends 
will prove fruitful. 


Sir, having said so much about the distinctive features of the Budget 
and welcoming the Budget, I want to say a word on the surplus. Of 
course there is a surplus. It is a small surplus, a negligible surplus, 
if you like. Were it not for the windfall there may have been no surplus 
at all. But what is this surplus? Lord Cromer said years ago that 
there is no true surplus in India. JI think he was right. What he 
meant by saying this was that there was no true surplus in India. There 
was no such surplus as would remain after reserving from your excess 
of receipts over expenditure what is needed for the extinction of your 
debt. When that happy event comes to be accomplished there will be 
a true surplus. Otherwise, your surplus is nothing at all. The annual 
surplus is used here and used there, but your national debt increases 
apace. That is not real surplus. If the surplus is to be applied, the 
first thing to be done is to see that your national debt is reduced, The 
moment your national debt decreases, your interest charges diminish 
and the saving of that interest comes in as revenue. As I have already 
said, this is the fundamental object to be achieved. As far as the pre- 
sent surplus is concerned, I think the feeling of the country, as far as 
it can be ascertained, is that it should be utilised to bring the salt tax 
down to Re. 1-4. As I have said Governments are sometimes in so 
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embarrassed a state and in such a quandary that they do not know where 
they are, and sometimes when they go against public sentiments and 
puble feeling they find themselves in the wrong box and repent after- 
wards. Why should Government put themselves in such a position? 
When they go against popular feeling and when they find that they 
have made a mistake they come back and say ‘‘ We made a mistake.’’ 
That is not the right thing. Governments make mistakes as we human 
beings do, but we generally try to correct ourselves, but Governments 
seldom correct themselves. I am not speaking of the Government of 
India alone. I am speaking of this frailty of Governments all over 
the world. They are all the same from top to bottom, chips of the same 
block. So as far as this surplus is concerned, I leave it to the House to 
decide what to do. The general feeling is in favour of Re. 1-4-0 a 
maund for salt and I believe in the long run that will be better. The 
Finance Minister, I am quite sure, if things go on well, will be able 
to balance his Budget without any further taxation. There will be 
no deficit of 21 crores next year or 51 in the year after as he 
fears. Nothing of that kind will happen. I think things are moving 
on. There are two factors in our favour just now. The Home Govern- 
ment have been in right earnest about bringing about the revival of 
the Russian trade. If Russian trade is developed it means a great 
stimulus for India because by the revival of Russian trade we will 
increase our revenue and as our revenue increases our customs duties 
would be proportionately reduced. I think as far as customs duties are 
concerned they are a crushing burden at present. I know the majority 
of my friends in this place and in the other place talk of protection. 
‘“ Protection, Protection, Protection ’’ that is the cry all round, from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. That, protection will be the ruin of 
India. Remember that. Last year I said the same and this year I 
repeat it with greater emphasis. High protective duties will never 
improve your finances. No doubt certain new industries which may be 
in their infancy will need protection for some time. By all means 
give that. I have been in favour of free trade all my life; but I have 
also uniformly advocated temporary protection for industries like sugar, 
iron and steel, say for 10 or 15 years, till they are able to stand on 
their own legs. But the moment they are able to do so and face the 
competition of the world, protection should cease. If you have got 
strength in you, if you have got industrial brains in the country, you 
can certainly hold your own in competition with the world and render 
the greatest good to your country. You badly want industrial brains. 
‘Where are the brains which only need right development? Talking of 
protection, Gentlemen I may say I am here to-day and will pass away 
to-morrow but you will remember my words. Protection will be the 
country’s ruin. It would not last long. We have similarly heard talk 
and vehement talk about our railways being managed by the State. 
That is another fatal fallacy in which the country has been thoughtlessly 
indulging, anyhow, these are my individual opinions, and I dare say 
my friends, the Swarajists, will come down upon me and attack me in 
their papers. I care not tuppence. I have got a very broad back. I 
have borne ill-conceived criticism for the last 50 years of my public 
life. However, I do not want to say more. Then again people are 
glibly, if not selfishly, talking of exchange and currency. Exchange 
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and currency may be all right. Exchange may be ls. 4d. But is it 
contributing to a surplus? For five years you have had a cumulative 
deficit of 100 crores. Did exchange give us any relief at all? Did 
currency give any relief? Currency artificially managed is no good. 
Therefore I do say this. Let exchange and currency take their natural 
sourse. That is the course the Finance Minister has adopted and I 
consider it to be the right course. If trade is improving and exchange 
consequently improves, why should we not take advantage of the 1m- 
provement? It may go down with trade depression and then we shall 
have to pay more for taxation. But you cannot have it both ways. 
Please remember that exchange and currency both depend on the move- 
ments of prices of staple commodities. In the matter of public finance 
you must have a balanced judgment, you must balance your facts and 
you must take into consideration not only the Indian situation but the 
whole world’s international situation. India is now entering upon an 
international status and therefore international commerce has and will 
have no little influence on the course of Indian trade. 


Well, Sir, this is all that I can say here. We can speak perhaps for 
50 hours without finishing all we have to say on the Indian Budget, 
because it is so complicated and there are so many topics which hold 
our interest and attention. Therefore, I will say nothing further except 
that I hope that whatever criticism you may offer you will try to co- 
operate with the Finance Minister in the new departure which he has 
introduced, because I believe sincerely that the new departure will 
improve the finances and advance the prosperity of the country. With 
these words, Sir I resume my seat. 


THe Ricur Honovrasre SRINIVASA SASTRI (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, there are just two remarks that I wish to make 
arising out of the speech made by the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
before luncheon time. I do not certainly wish to try a fall with so 
doughty a champion of public finance as he, but as he brought in the 
name of Mr. Gokhale as an authority for a certain recommendation that 
he makes as to the disposition of our small surplus, it might be useful 
if J supplied a corrective to his impression of Mr. Gokhale’s teachings. 
There was, Sir, in the history of Indian finance an era of surpluses of 
a somewhat unprecedentedly large character year after year. Our 
Government at that time were under sore temptation. They created 
large scientific and technical departments; they increased the salaries 
of officers all round; they embarked on building operations on a gor- 
geous scale; and for a diversion they had a little military picnic which 
cost us a good bit across the frontier of Tibet. At that time Mr. Gokhale 
thought it was time to protest against these surpluses as in themselves 
constituting a wrong to the people of the country. The maintenance of 
large surpluses year after year, he argued, was the result of maintain- 
ing taxation far above the necessary level, and he therefore argued that 
if the taxes could not be reduced—that was his first idea—if the taxes 
could not be reduced, then the best way of disposing of the surplus was 
to devote it to subsidies to local boards and municipalities for what we 
now call the nation-building services. Lord Curzon’s Government for 
years in succession adopted the plan, and if he, Mr. Gokhale, sup- 
ported the idea then it was not because he justified the existence of a 
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surplus for the purpose of nation-building departments, but he thought 
it was the best way of disposing of the surplus if the Government could 
not be persuaded to apply it to the relief of taxation. Now, Sir, I 
am not an advocate of financial purism with a vengeance, but I do 
believe that the salt tax is an emergency tax and that, if as last year 
the emergency taxation was levied by the Finance Member for a certain 
specified purpose, when once that purpose is off, I believe it is true 
economic doctrine that the tax also should be taken off. I know no 
better disposition, speaking purely from that point of view, of the sur- 
plus that we have now than to remit the extra duty on salt. 

But I have another remark to make to Sir Maneckji who showed so 
‘much anxiety to follow the teaching of Mr. Gokhale in regard to the 
surplus and who seemed to discard his teaching altogether on the other 
subject of opium. I remember that Mr. Gokhale denounced the opium 
revenue of the Government of India as utterly immoral, being based 
on the moral and physical degeneracy of a neighbouring people froin 
whom we had received no harm at all. He emphatically supported the 
idea which the Finance Minister had at the time that by a long series of 
reductions of the opium revenue we should in time extinguish the whole 
of it and liberate China if possible. (The Honourable Sir Manecky 
Dadabhoy: ‘‘Have we done that?’’) I very much regret that China 
has not profited by our moral excellence. But if that is the case, I do 
not see how we could go back to the opium traffic. Now, Sir, it really 
is unnecessary for me to go into that question. Our export opium to-day, 
there is abundant evidence to show does not go to China, at any 
rate the bulk of it; perhaps the greater part of it goes to America, per- 
haps it is consumed by the Chinese residents in the Kast Indies, but 
whatever it is, it is a revenue to which we have no moral right; and I 
believe the Government of India would be pursuing the true course of 
Indian finance if in course of time they abandoned the revenue that 
they get from the export of opium, unless it could be proved that that 
export was strictly limited to the consumption of opium abroad for 
purposes which were scientific and medical. 


His Excertency ror COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: Sir, it will not be 
necessary for me to detain the House very long. There are a few remarks 
only which I should like to make on of course Military expenditure: 


(At this stage the Honourable the President vacated the Chair which 
was taken by the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri.) 


I will first confine myself to certain matters to which Honourable 
Members in this House have referred in connection with the Department 
over which I have the honour to preside. I would preface those remarks 
by expressing my sense of gratitude to them for having dealt with my 
department and with the Army in a less drastic manner than they did 
last year, and I specially thank my Honourable friend Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha for having refrained from belabouring Army expenditure in the 
way that he did on the former occasion. In the remarks which he made 
this afternoon he complained of course that over a period of years the 
military expenditure has swelled and swelled and swelled. But I should 
like to remind the Honourable Member, and I would draw his particular 
attention to the fact that, though for a consireable number of years 1t 
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bas swelled, in the last year it has begun to shrink. I hope the maxi- 
mum has been reached and that in future years we may see a reduced 
amount in the Budget. But I confess that I am in some difficulty. The 
Honourable Member very rightly laid down that policy and expenditure 
must inevitably go together. 1 am entirely in accord with him. But 
my difficulty is this, that whereas on the one hand I am doing all that I » 
possibly can to reduce expenditure, I have continually. had forced upon 
me a policy in which, many Members are interested, namely, the Indian- 
ization of the Army which will inevitably lead to an increase in cost and 
not a decrease. I am therefore torn asunder between these two lines of 
policy and my greatest difficulty is to reconcile the one with the other. 


Another Honourable Member has referred to the line in which reduc- 
tions may be possible, and I thank the Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary very much for his useful and cogent suggestions. I shall 
make it my business to consider them and to do all I can in the direction 
in which he suggests. He may have observed that in the speech that I 
made the day before yesterday in another place, I held out hope that in 
the departmental, administrative and ancillary services, I looked forward 
to effecting some economy in the future. He definitely referred to the 
question of the third Cavalry Regiment. Of all the recommendations put 
forward by the Inchcape Committee that really, in so far as troops are 
concerned, is the only one in which there has been some discussion between 
the India Office and the War Office. You will have observed that the 
final arrangement which has been come to has been a division of the 
liability over a period of two years when the question will be once more 
considered. The Honourable Member has also suggested that we might 
employ more Indian clerks instead of British clerks in many of our 
offices both in the districts and at headquarters. I agree with him, 
and it is a policy that I have been religiously pursuing for the past two 
years, and I am by no means satisfied that we have reached finality. The 
other matters which he noted in connection with the Territorial Force 
and Indianization I will postpone for the moment until I have dealt with 
the remarks of other Honourable Members. The Honourable Mr. 
Natesan gave us a discourse which I am sure was full of interest, but 
I am sorry I did not catch the whole of his meaning, for it became a 
race between the Honourable Member and the clock. What I did gather 
was that he was extremely anxious that the military expenditure should 
be reduced to 50 crores. Well, Sir, my own opinion on that particular 
point is already recorded in the Report of the Inchcape Committee. 
Seeing that the Committee looked for that reduction largely on account 
of a possible fall in prices, notwithstanding the confidence that has been 
expressed in this House and which I hold myself very strongly in the 
Finance Member and his Department, we can hardly hope that he will 
be able to bring about a fall in prices within the course of the next few 
years which will enable the military expenditure to be reduced by a 
sum as large as seven crores. | 


Tur Honovranre Sir BASIL BLACKETT: He would get into great 
trouble if he did. 


His Excrirrency tor COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas has suggested that it should be possible to make a further 
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reduction in the transport services and by the Indianization of some of 
the other services. Now, that again is a matter which I am quite hopeful 
of. Perhaps he does not realise so much as I do how very important 
the transport services are in war and I am endeavouring to set aside—shall 
I call it a reserve? It is not quite a reserve but it is transport material 
placed in cotton wool for use only when war comes. I want to accumu- 
late that reserve so that, when mobilisation arrives, we may not find our- 
selves as deficient in transport as we did in Mesopotamia. The initial 
expense is of course considerable. The recurring expenditure is com- 
paratively small. And I therefore hope that in that direction, as he sug- 


gests, we may be able to effect further economies. 


Sir, it will not be necessary for me to repeat what I said in another 
place the day before yesterday, for I think most Honourable Members 
were present, and I hope that on that occasion I made myself clear. The 
only point which I would like to repeat here, and concerning which I 
desire that there should be no room for misunderstanding, is that I cannot 
contemplate any further reduction in the numbers of the fighting troops. 
It has been suggested that, though I may not reduce their numbers, | 
may possibly replace, change or alter their actual composition. It is 
possible. I will consider it sympathetically and I will see if it can be 
done, but at the moment I do not see where economy is to be made in that 
direction. 

There are two more points. Firstly, I want Honourable Members te 
' realise, when they look at the large figure of 
military expenditure of about 60 crores, that no 
less than 11 crores of that consists of the non-effective vote and 9 crores. 
of which is entirely absorbed for pensions for poor people who have been 
wounded, mutilated, or their families and 2 crores of it is expenditure 
which though it figures in the 60 crores, comes back to Government as 
revenue in the shape of customs and so forth which we have to pay on 
articles we are obliged to import. At any rate, there are 11 crores which 
really do not constitute a part of the expenditure of the fighting services 
and I think that ought to be remembered. When you take that into 
consideration, and when you realise that the proportion which the mili- 
tary expenditure bears to the total revenues of India—and I include 
in that of course the provincial revenues—is only 28 per cent. instead 
of 50 per cent. as I have heard it sometimes quoted, and when 11 crores 
is really not expended upon the fighting services but consists of the non- 
effective vote, I do not think you can say that the military expenditure 
is really very high, especially when you consider the enormous extent 
of the frontiers of India and the immense responsibilities that have to be 
safeguarded. When you compare India with the other Dominions you 
must remember, that in no other Dominion of the British Crown have you 
got a potential and turbulent neighbour conterminous with some 400 
or 500 miles of your land frontier. In that respect India is unique. 
There is no other place in the whole of the Empire where the situation 18 
similar, and it is for that reason that you always have to be prepared for 
immediate and serious operations in the event of a period of strained 
relations suddenly supervening. Furthermore, remember that this 
amount of about 60 crores includes not only your Army but also the whole 
of vour Air Force and the whole of your Indian Marine, which, together, 
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absorb rather more than 2 crores of rupees even after the reductions 
recommended by the Inchcape Committee have been carried into effect. 


Sir, I rather doubt if I should be in order in referring to certain state- 
ments which were made by Honourable Members in another place. I 
believe I should be exceeding the limits of custom in this Council if I did 
so refer to them. 


(At this stage the Honourable the President resumed the Chair.) 
But, without making any direct allusion to the speeches that were made 
in the other place, 1 may observe in general that to my mind very valu- 
able contributions and proposals were put forward and much valuable and 
constructive criticism was made regarding the military problem as a 
whole. References were made to the development, increase and amplifi- 
cation of the Territorial army. It was likewise said that, in view ot the 
future development of this country on self-governing lines, the considera- 
tion and the eventual solution of this military problem was absolutely 
essential. Now in that I am in entire agreement. I would examine, [ 
would experiment, I would do everything that is possible in all directions 
to find gradually the solution to this problem because it is of first class 
importance to the future development of a self-governing India, and I 
would be only too glad if some solution could be found.. I said in another 
place that education was the foundation and the only channel through 
which the Indianization of the commissioned ranks was possible, and 
that is true. Therefore, the speed at which it will be possible to carry 
out any satisfactory scheme of Indianization must be slow. It cannot 
be rapid but we can make a beginning, and I contend that a beginning 
has been made in the only direction through which eventual solution is 
possible. It exists in the Prince of Wales’ Dehra Dun College of to-day. 
It is not enough. We want several similar colleges and we want, as one 
Honourable Member suggested, education before the age at which boys 
goto Dehra Dun. For that I have already made provision. To-day two 
schools are being constructed in the Punjab in the shape of the King 
George’s Schools. The foundations were laid by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and I am m great hopes that these schools will be opened 
within a few months from now. What we find at Dehra Dun is that boys 
of 12 and 15, who in England would have already been several years at a 
private school, come to Dehra Dun without any primary education and 
without ever having been to school at all. Their education is of the 
lowest possible standard, and it is for that reason that we want to take 
the boys as young as possible, 7 and 8 years old, and send them to school 
for 3 or 4 years before they go to Dehra Dun. 

Now, I will not go into the difficulties of this problem of primary and 
secondary education for Indian boys. Believe me—and I have examined 
it very very thoroughly—it bristles with difficulties; but I agree these 
must be faced. I am only toc anxious to accept the assistance of any 
Honourable Member who can and will give me his help, for we must 
go on with this problem until in the end, by perseverance and continued 
effort, we eventually find a satisfactory solution. 

Tue Honovras.e Str BASIL BLACKETT (Finance Member): Sir, 
twice during the course of the delightful hour which was devoted this 
morning to eulogies on yourself on the occasion of your new appointment, 
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you rather basely, as it seemed to me, tried to find an escape from the. 
sincere praises of your friends through attributing to me an insincere 
desire to get, immediately to the discussion of the Budget. I did not 
intervene at the time, though I should have liked to have done so, because 
I felt I should have been intruding on a nappy family gathering and I 
might have made myself unpopular had I gloated over the capture that 
had been made for the other Council to which I belong and for the other 
House to which I belong. 


THe HonovuraBLe Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: I 


hope you will spare the Honourable Member for this Council. 


Tue Honovuras_e Sir BASIL BLACKETT: I should like, although it. 
is a little past the time, to join in hearty congratulations to everybody 
but yourself on the acquisition that has been secured for the Government 
of India and the Home Membership. 


I will not say very much more about the subject of military expendi- 
ture which has taken up a considerable portion of the discussion in this 
House. I should like first to refer to the remarks of the last speaker but. 
one who drew attention to the fall in the total expenditure on the Army 
Budget in England during the last two or three years. He seemed to 
think that what we had done in this country compared very unfavourably 
with the results in England. It is a common bit of rhetoric I find to talk 
about the ever growing military expenditure in this country, the conti- 
nually increasing burden. I should like to repeat some figures I have 
already given elsewhere. The actual expenditure in 1920-21 was 87 crores 
38 lakhs net military expenditure. In 1921-22 it was 69 crores and 81 
lakhs. In 1922-23 it was 65 crores and 11 lakhs. In 1923-24, according 
to our latest estimate, it is 59 crores and 74 lakhs. That is a reduction 
from 1920-21 to 1923-24 of no less than 27} crores. It still stands 
at a high figure, Sir, as I have said elsewhere, but I cannot pass the con- 
tinued statement that we have an ever-growing military expenditure. 


The subject of the separation of Railway from General Finance has 
been mentioned by several speakers. I think that every one, except the 
last speaker, has been generally favourable to the proposal. I should like 
to assure the last speaker that we have aiso high legal authority for 
believing that what we propose is entirely possible within the limits of 
the Government of India Act. In the second place, I should lke to say 
that there seems to be a misapprehension in some quarters among those 
who are hesitant about this proposed change, as to its effect on the control 
of the Finance Department of the Government of India over the Railway 
Department of the Government of India and of the control of the Assembly- 
over the Railway Department. Now, Sir, no change whatsoever is being 
proposed in the extent of the control either of the Finance Department 
or of the Legislature. On the contrary 1t 1s my belief that with the 
changes that have been made last year in the appointment of a Financial 
Commissioner of Railways, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Retrenchment Committee, and with the working out of those changes 
in connection with separation, the control of the Finance Department 
over the Railway Department finance has been very greatly improved. 
That is certainly the view of the Commerce Member who eloats over the 
fact because he knows its value; and 1t 1s certainly my view. The change 
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that is proposed—the essence of the change that is proposed—is that that 

control should no longer be exercised by the Finance Member and the 

Finance Department for the purpose of raiding the railways for the bene- 

fit of general finance, but that it should be exercised for the purpose of 

enabling the railways to earn their money at less expense and carry on 

the services which they carry on for the country and its transportation 

at a cheaper rate and give better service. It is the purpose for which 

control is exercised that is to be changed—nothing else. There is no 

change in the extent of the control. On the contrary, I believe that both 

the control of the Finance Department and the control of the Assembly, 

as it will be worked out, will be increased. But it will not be exercised 

simply for the sake of obtaining money from the railways which those 

railways have not “really earned. That has been the difficulty. For 

years we have taken money from the railways which they have not earned 

and occasionally railways have come back to us and taken money from 

us at a time when we badly wanted it, because, owing to previous under- 

expenditure, they were in a condition that did not allow them to go on 

paying us the amount that we hoped to get from them. The subject is a 

technical one, and I do not wish to go very much further into it to-day, 

but I do assure the House that that is the kernel of the matter. It is to 

run the Railways for their primary purpose, to transport passengers and 

goods at the quickest rate and at the least cost that is compatible with the 

essential requirements, and at the same time to secure that the railways 

should pay to the State a fair return on the amount which it has invested . 
in those railways. I lay down three propositions: the first is that the 

railways of a country should not be subsidised by the taxpayer ; the second 

is that the railawys of a country should not be used as a method of indirect 

taxation; and the third that would follow from these two, would be that 

the railways, if they are in the hands of the State, should pay annually 

to the State in additicn to the full amount of interest on the capital in- 

vested in those railways by the State, some further contribution in view 

of the fact that the State lends to the railways its credit and that the State 
would obtain income-tax from those railways if they were in private 
hands, but that after paying the whole interest and an additional contri- 

bution, anything further that the railways can earn ought to be used 
either for cheapening transport or for improving it. I was very much 
interested to find so many Members referring to this subject and to the 
subject of debt reduction, because I believe that one of the most import- 
ant things that we have to do, if we want to go ahead, in order to put our 
finances finally in order after the disturbances caused by the war, is to 
deal with these major problems which, as I said in my Budget speech, are 
. of an importance which extends far beyond the immediate year ahead of 
us. As regards the subject of debt reduction, it has been suggested by 
several Members in this House that they would like to have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject at somewhat greater length than it was 

possible for them to do under your stern guidance to-day, especially as 
a good many of them had other subjects to speak on as well. That is a 

matter on which I can express no opinion, but I see no reason why, if an 

Honourable Member wishes to have the subject discussed, he might not 

make arrangements, at any rate in the September Session, by a Resolu- 

tion on the subject to bring the matter before the House. 
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The criticisms that have been made, I think, were chiefly those 
brought forward by Mr. Bell in a speech on which I should like to congra- 
tulate him and the House. I stated in my Budget speech that the periods 
which were suggested were not the only possible or the only reasonable 
ones, and he suggested slightly different ones. I will not enter into the 
general question. But I should like to ask him, with reference to New 
Delhi whether his suggestion to spread it over thirty years is his final 
view, when he considers that the generation that is to come will certainly 
have to pay extra expenditure for the upkeep of New Delhi and ought 
not therefore to be charged for very long with interest on the money 
spent on building it. (Vhe Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
-kary : “* Is thirty years the life of New Delhi?’’) I hope that New Delhi 
will live for ever. But I do not think that the taxpayer who has to pay 
the extra cost for the occupation of New Delhi should also be expected to 
repay the whole of the original cost of building it. Another subject con- 
nected with debt was mentioned I think by Mr. Sethna, the non-expendi- 
ture of the special additional provision of 80 lakhs of rupees for depre- 
ciation funds. Now, the position as regards that is that, under our con- 
tract with the holders of the two 5 per cent. loans, we have to set aside 
each year a certain sum of money to be applied in purchasing that debt 
in the market when it stands below its issue price. One of these issues 
stands well above its issue price. We cannot therefore use the obligatory 
depreciation fund for the purpose. The other is rapidly inclining to- 
wards its issue price and I do not think that, in view of the fact that we 
have a continuous programme of borrowing at present, we ought neces- 
sarily to be in a hurry to push it up above the level of its comparative 
level with other stocks simply because we have a large sum in hand. 
Surely a depreciation fund which exists for the purpose of keeping up the 
price of stock ought not to be accumulated unduly. When we are un- 
able to spend the whole of the contractual fund, is it necessary to make 
special addition to it? It might be suggested that it is desirable to divert 
that special 80 lakhs to the general sinking fund. I do not think that 
was Mr. Sethna’s suggestion. If it was, of course it would mean that we 
should be embarking on a programme of dealing with our debt at a rate 
considerably faster than the rate which I have suggested tentatively on 
the basis of the figures included in my Budget speech. 

Mr. Samaldas spoke about the post office cash certificates and the pos- 
sibilities of encouragement of co-operative and industrial banks. Now, it 
is my belief that nothing succeeds like success, that post office cash certi- 
ficates, by encouraging the habit of saving, automatically increase the 
popularity of other methods of saving. That I think has been the expert- 
ence all over the world,—that encouragement of saving in one direction 
improves the general tendency to save all round. That certainly fe a 
experience of England during the war when the campaign for the sale \ 
national savings certificates was carried on, and it is also true nC ee 
war. It does not result in any reduction in the deposits in the post office 
and other savings banks, in a reduction in the amounts that were wei 
in the building societies and the co-operative societies, but it Pai He: 
a general inerease all round. The campaign for saving which brought ee 
hundreds of millions into the cash certificates did not take money pile 
from other forms of saving but increased the tendency to save. I gather 
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that Mr. Lalubhai’s point was that it would be desirable that we should 
spend more money, that the Government of India should spend more 
money, on providing working capital for agricultural banks and indus- 
trial banks. I hold strongly, Sir, that it is not the function either of the 
Government of India or of the Imperial Bank to find the working capital 
for industrial enterprises. It is their duty no doubt, in certain directions, 
to encourage industrial enterprise of all sorts, but the use of Government 
money to bolster up every kind of institution, to make people expect Gov- 
ernment assistance instead of relying on self-help, is, I believe, not the 
way to secure enduring results. 


Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas asked also how much of the 2 crores which we 
shall have to pay back to the railways in the event of the judgment of the 
Privy Council going against us will come back to the Government. I 
have not got exact figures, but a good part of it will go back to the rail- 
way companies. What does come back to the Government will mostly 
come back in the form of a reduction of their capital expenditure. It is 
a payment out of our income of last year. What comes back will be 
mainly in reduction of the capital expenditure on the railways. It does. 
not come back as income to any large extent. 


Mr. Samaldas went on to suggest that the 3 crores which require to be 
written off from the value of the stores held by the Railway Department 
ought to be charged against the revenue of next year, 1924-25, and that. 
it is unsound to spread it over a period of ten years. He further asked 
why in the Railway Memorandum a period of five years only was men- 
tioned whereas ten years is mentioned in the Budget speech. The reason 
for the last difference is simply that the Railway Department were only 
budgetting for five years ahead. They were only dealing with a five-year 
programme. They believe that it is quite probable that, granted the 
railway separation, they will succeed in paying of the whole of the 3 
crores out of the surplus profits within five years. There is no difference 
of intention between the two statements. As regards the question of the 
soundness or otherwise of the proposal, I am delighted to welcome 
Saul among the Prophets. As far as I remember, last year he was not 
quite so certain about the soundness of providing a Budget balance and 
had even some belief that if he could not find it in better ways, we might 
possibly find it by charging to capital things that we had hitherto charged 
to revenue. But [I am delighted to welcome him and to see that the 
leaven of last year is working. But I think that I can answer his sugges- 
tion. That 3 crores is in reality an addition to our accumulated deficits. 
That is really what has happened. It is really a concealed addition to 
the deficits that have been incurred since the war. We only discovered 
it this year, but it is a concealed addition and I think that it is reason- 
able, when you are spreading over a period of 25 years according to my 
suggestion (or even longer according to other suggestions) the repayment 
of those deficits, that you should in this particular case make a provision 
which does not charge the sum against the revenue of this year only, but 
spreads it over a maximum of ten years. It must be remembered that it 
is a purely book transaction. The money has been spent; the goods have 
been bought: they have been held in stock, but their value is not what 
was spent on them. It is really a loss that has been incurred in actual 
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fact. It is not a new payment of 3 crores which we provide by borrow- 
ing 
or 


Tue HonovuraBLe Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: Can you not dis- 
pose it off by auction? 


Tue Honovurasie Str BASIL BLACKETT: The question of the dis- 
posal of the stores is a quite different one. I am afraid that some of them 
will have to be disposed of by auction and I hope Sir Maneckji Dadahboy 
will be willing to buy some of them. ; 


I come now to a series of connected subjects, exchange, the question of 
-expansion of currency and the credit to revenue of that part of the Gold 
Standard Reserve which is in excess of 40 million sterling. As regards 
the latter the arrangement made after 1920 in accordance with a sugges- 
tion of the Babington Smith Report was that any portion of the Gold 
Standard Reserve, in excess of 40 million sterling that is all the auto- 
matic increases in the Reserve caused by the earnings of the securities in 
which it is invested, should be used for cancelling what are known as the 
created securities in the Paper Currency Reserve or more popularly for 
the purpose of deflation. Last year—in the Budget for the current year 
—it was proposed and accepted by the Assembly and by this House that 
allocation of this particular sum to contraction of the currency should 
not be continued for the year 1923-24, but that the sum in question, which 
is cash actually coming in, should be used as part of our revenue in the 
same way as had already been done in the case of the earnings of the 
Paper Currency Reserve about which a similar suggestion had been made 
by the Babington Smith Report. Now we have learnt a good deal about 
currency that we did not know at the time when the Babington Smith 
Committee issued its report, but I think it is sufficient for me to say with- 
out arguing the matter that at the present moment to go in for special 
deflation by paying in rupees in this country and cancelling rupees against 
ihe earnings of the Gold Standard Reserve is not a desirable proceeding. 
It has exactly the opposite effect to that expansion of the currency which 
several Members have been speaking about to-day. We ought to be 
free, I think, to effect a contraction of the currency with reference to the 
requirements of the market and not simply on a formula without refer- 
ence to those requirements. Had we been using the formula that was in 
force two or three years ago we should have had to contract the currency 
rather violently by 6 or 7 crores this year just at a time when it was being 
expanded under the Paper Currency Act of last summer and being further 
expanded by the issue of paper currency in this country against sums 
remitted Home. More than one Honourable Member mentioned the 
cuestion of exchange. I do not think I can add anything to the absence 
of reasons which I have given for fixing on 1s. 43d. as the best shot that 
can be made for Budget purposes. Anything that I say might be quoted 
in evidence against me. But as regards the question of the methods of 
remittance it was suggested that it was not desirable to effect large remit- 
tances in the winter because at that time we are taking money from this 
country when it is required for the purposes of the trade and business 
here. My answer to that is that, first, remittance of money to London 
does not take it away from here because it is only a remrttance trans- 
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action. Secondly, remittance of money to London is a method by which 
we have been able to expand the currency by 12 crores, by way otf special 
addition to the currency during the winter against sterling in London. 
That is a perfectly legitimate expansion at a time of stringent money 
conditions, made possible by the very fact that we have effected our 
remittances in excess for the moment of our absolute needs in London. 
By doing so, as the House is aware, we have been able to build up a posi- 
tion of considerable strength in London which makes it possible for us to 
avoid, as everybody will agree to the great advantage of this country, 
the necessity of any external loan this year. 


On the question of the expansion of the currency on the stringency 
which has occurred in the money market I think I must confess that it 
is a subject which is so difficult that it is almost impossible to deal with 
it even reasonably satisfactorily in this speech. We made a fresh experi- 
ment last summer in passing a Paper Currency Act increasing from five 
to twelve crores the maximum that could be advanced from the Paper 
Currency Reserve to the Imperial Bank in time of need against hundis. 
As a matter of fact it would not have helped us if we had passed a higher 
maximum than 12 crores because the Imperial Banks have the greatest 
difficulty in securing the necessary amount of hundis as it is, so that 12 
crores would have been a practical maximum even if the legal figure had 
been higher. But, as I have said, we have been able to add to that 
expansion a parallel expansion of 12 crores by the creation of a paper 
currency against sterling in London making the total expansion during 
this winter 24 crores. Yet, in spite of that expansion, the money market 
has been in a position of even greater stringency than a year ago. What 
is the cause of that stringency? The simple answer is that we live in 
the northern hemisphere, that crops come in and have to be paid for in 
the autumn and during the winter when they are being moved, that cur- 
rency goes upcountry and a larger amount of currency circulates at that 
time. The reason for special stringency this year, as far as IJ can make 
out, is that the price of cotton was particularly high and that for some 
reason, whether because it was not a good marriage year or on some 
other account, the amount of bullion offtake has been less than might 
have been expected in a period of such prosperity. The price of cotton 
has affected the situation in two ways. First of all, it has caused a larger 
amount of cash to go upcountry to pay for the cotton owing to the price 
being high, and secondly, that money has come back more slowly because, 
cotton prices being high, cotton manufactured goods have been high and 
people have been less willing to buy them. The only ultimate solution 
of this problem is I am sure an improved banking situation. Until the 
average agriculturist is in the habit of taking his cash to a local bank 
so that it no longer becomes locked up for months but is in circulation all 
the time, we shall have this problem with us. Certainly the situation 
requires very close watching. We have still the final experience of the 
year to come through, we still have to find out how contraction is to be 
effected and in what way it will react upon market conditions, because, 
as I have said, we have expanded the currency by 24 crores and, if we 
are going to contract it by a corresponding 24 crores during the summer, 
the market will be seriously interested in the effect that such contraction 
will have. | 
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On the subject of the Tariff Board’s report, I do not think I can sav 
more than that we have just received signed proof sheets of that report. 
So we are just in the position of having received the report. 

Several Honourable Members referred to the price of petrol and to the 
reduction in petrol duty. I should like to correct one mis-statement that 
was made. The price of petrol in London to-day is higher than the price 
in India if the excise were excluded; that is to say, the difference be- 
tween the price in London and the price in India is less than js repre- 
sented by the six-anna excise duty here. This is partly due to the recent 
rise In price in London. But we may well hope that the difference be- 
tween the prices in the two countries will shortly be made even smaller, 
as presumably the reduction of 14 annas in the excise duty will very 
quickly be reflected in a reduction of the price. 

Mr. Bell asked some question about the effect of the Incheape Com- 
mittee’s reductions; he drew attention to some discrepancies, as they 
seemed to be, between our statements as to the effect that had been 
given to these reductions and the figures which he noticed. I have 
already said that in the case of the military expenditure we have in fact 
given effect to slightly larger reductions than were recommended by the 
Retrenchment Committee,-we have done a little better than the 
Retrenchment Committee’s figure, up to date. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was left a certain amount of discretion in the matter 
and, though in some cases he has not carried out the exact reductions 
recommended by the Retrenchment Committee, he has been able to fin! 
others, so that the total effect on the military Budget is that a larger 
reduction has been made than was actually recommended, than was 
specially recommended, by the Retrenchment Committee. I need not 
enter into the disturbing element of the 2} crores of non-recurrent reduc- 
tions in the military expenditure which were made last year and which 
could not be repeated this year, which makes the comparison between the 
two years a little intricate. On the Civil side, I think it is also true, 
though I have not got the exact figures, that in the estimate for 1924-25 
we shall have made the full reduction, so far as value is concerned, recom- 
mended by the Retrenchment Committee, and possibly a little more. I 
have no doubt, though I have not looked into the actual discrepancy, that 
the explanation of the discrepancy to which Mr. Bell draws attention is 
that some part of the Inchcape Committee’s reductions were definitely 

,non-recurrent, in particular, the reduction in the programme revenue 
expenditure of the railways. That was definitely non-recurrent. If 
allowance is made for that, and for the increase of, I believe, over 4 crores 
in interest charges as compared with 1922-23, the discrepancy 1s probably 
more than fully explained. The difference between the railway hgures 
for this year and the last year, to which attention was drawn by the 
Honourable Member behind me, is also explained I think mainly by that 
non-recurrent cut that was made last year in programme revenue expen- 
diture. That was of course simply a postponement of absolutely unavoid- 
able expenditure; it was simply postponing making good, keeping up to 
the mark, our railway properties. It is a sort of reduction that may be 
justified in a real emergency but which has to be made good afterwards, 
and it is that sort of disturbing element in our annual Budgets that we 


hope we shall get rid of by the proposals regarding separation. 
OB 
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I am not sure whether the House will desire me to say more than what 
was said yesterday in another place in regard to 
the Secretary of State’s alleged condemnation 
of the salt tax. But I do think that some of the things that have been 
said here to-day are not entirely fair either to the Secretary of State or 
to the Government of India. Let Honourable Members bear this fact in 
mind. The Budget of the Government of India was fully known to, and 
approved by, the Secretary of State, their recommendations, including 
their recommendation—a strong recommendation—of a two rupee salt 
duty had received his full approval and support. Yet he is supposed to 
have got up almost on the day on which the final proposals in regard to 
this year’s Budget were committed to the printer and to have condemned 
the salt tax. Now, is it conceivable that that was done? The Secretary 
of State says that he had not for a moment any such intention in mind. 
Honourable Members say that there has been some kind of backstairs in- 
fluence brought to bear. I ask them, is it conceivable that a Secretary 
of State would intentionally get up and condemn as an iniquitous and a 
horrible impost a tax which just at that moment he had authorised the 
Government of India to introduce and indeed to recommend to the Indian 
Legislature with his full support and approval. It is quite inconceiv- 
able to me and I have no doubt that the Secretary of State had been 
entirely misunderstood. JI am afraid that a good many Members of this 
House suffer from the same bad education in history which the Secretary 
of State has outgrown. He said that he had been brought up to believe 
certain things about salt duties in general, that it had been ingrained in | 
his brains that a salt duty was a wicked thing but he did not say, and 
never for a moment meant, that when he had grown up he had not put 
away that childish belief. I think the difficulty in India is that people 
are unwilling to face the true facts. Because they have grown up in the 
belief that a salt tax is something objectionable, nothing will convince 
them ever to begin even to consider in their minds whether that is true 
or wholly true. It has been said to me by a gentleman, whom I will not 
name because it will be unfair to him but a very well known and res- 
pected Indian Member of the Legislature, that the fact is that this belief 
in the wickedness of the salt tax is an ineradicable financial heresy in 
India. The Government of India put forward proposals dealing with 
their surplus of 336 lakhs, which I notice one of my Honourable friends, 
I think it was Mr. Sethna, said was not a real surplus, because we over- 
estimated our revenue. The Government of India have put forward pro- 
posals for dealing with that surplus by dividing it as to 180 lakhs in the 
reduction of the salt duty to Rs. 2 per maund and as to Rs. 150 lakhs in 
making a beginning in reduction of Provincial contributions. Various 
views have been expressed in this House as to that proposal ,to-day and I 
am glad to notice that the fact that the problem is a problem which has 
to be considered—and considered on its merits—and an answer given— 
has been recognised in this House more generally than (I was disappoint- 
ed to observe) it was recognised in another place. Mr. Natesan gave us 
a boiling torrent of prepared oratory, the gist of which was a little diffi- 
cult to cateh, but the conclusion to which the torrent boiled down, as far 
as T could see, was that it was wrong of the Government to have given the 
responsibility to the Assembly, that they ought to have taken the respon- 
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sibility upon themselves and that the salt tax was bad and Provincial con- 
tributions were bad and we ought to use the whole of the money for both 
purposes. He did not explain how we were to get the money, except by 
a general statement that military expenditure must be reduced. Now, I 
quite understand the desire of this House for a reduction of military 
expenditure. But does anybody in this House believe that, if the most 
ardent demands of the most ardent Swarajists were accepted to-day, it 
will be possible to reduce the military Budget for 1924-25 by an anna? 


Tue Honovrasrte Saryrp RAZA ALI: I am not a Swarajist, but I 
believe it can be reduced. 

Tur Honovraste Sir BASIL BLACKETT: On the contrary, I 
believe, and this has been said by more than one Member of this House, 
that the immediate effect would necessarily be an increase of expenditure. 
If you are going to get this Indianised army—and I do not for one 
moment suggest that it is not most desirable or that it should not come as 
early as possible—it is necessary that I should try and place certain facts 
before you. For this army, education is, at any rate, urgently necessar: 
and money must be spent on education. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, [ think, 
actually said that he would be willing to give more money for this purpose 
but he did not say where it was to come from. (A Vowe: “ By fresh 
taxation ’’) Fresh taxation, presumably. So long as we are dealing with 
the problem of 1924-25, though I quite recognise that in this discussion 
the discussion of the Indianisation of the army and its ultimate expendi- 
ture is quite relevant, any suggestion that we can get more money by 
reducing military expenditure this year is, I honestly believe, illusory. 
We are engaged in a process of bringing down our military expenditure. 
Tnstead of ever growing it is ever diminishing for the last four years. 
We hope to bring it down further but it can only be done gradually. 
Therefore, relevant as the subject of military expenditure is to this 
debate, any suggestion that miracles can be achieved in other directions 
this year by the reduction of military expenditure does not hold water. 
It is no good looking to reduction of military expenditure in 1924-25 to 
find money for reduction in Provincial contributions or to find money with 
which to reduce the salt tax. 

THe HonovraBsteE Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: In how many 


years, then, does the Government expect to bring it down to 50 crores? 


THe Honovrasre Str BASIL BLACKETT: I do not suppose that I 
shall be Finance Member for'so long. So I do not want to bind my 
successor to any promise. 

Tue HonovrasBte Mr.-G. A. NATESAN: What is the rate at which 
you yourself will reduce it? 

Tue Honovrasre Str BASIL BLACKETT: If you iook at the 
expenditure for 1922-23 you will find that military expenditure was 
_ 65 crores. It was 59 crores in 1923-24. Is not that fast enough? But 
I will make one prophecy that it will not go on going down as fast 
as that. Obviously it is a question of time and good-will. It depends 
on the course of prices, among other things, but not entirely. Although 
it would be very attractive to begin a campaign for a reduction of 
prices in order to reduce the military expenditure, I do not think that 
Mr. Sethna would approve of this method. Prices must be left to follow 
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natural courses. But I do quite sincerely draw attention to this fact 
that those in this House who have spoken on this subject and have 
recommended a tax of Re. 1-4 on salt have, I think, confessedly done 
_so on grounds which are something other than economic. It is not that 
they hold that the retention of the salt duty at Rs. 2, which would 
add only one and a half anna per head per annum to the expenditure of 
each member of the population, involves an appreciable burden upon 
the taxpayer. 1} annas per head, per annum, is all that is involved 
in the difference between the rate of Re. 1-4 and Rs. 2, less than half 
a rupee per family per year. I agree that figures do not represent 
the whole story. I am always suspicious of figures which pretend to 
present the picture as it represents itself to every one of the 300 millions 
odd of people. Obviously a figure of 14 annas is rather a different 
one to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy than it is to me for example... .. 


Tur Honovraste Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
Kight annas would get a family a lotah, according to Major Baring, 
many years ago. 

Tue Honovraste Str BASIL BLACKETT: Eight annas would 
get a family a lotah. Eight annas would go a long way to educate a 
family, and that is what I personally am anxious to do with that eight 
annas. The choice is really between the two. It is simply a question 
whether you will begin to provide a little for that increased expendi- 
ture on education and sanitation, which is so urgently desired by the 
Ministers throughout the Provinces, whether you will begin this year, 
or whether you will postpone it for, I am afraid, two years at least. 
That is not the only reason for the Government’s recommending the 
Rs. 2 salt tax. The choice between the two is a choice between the 
use of a surplus this year which will be continued next, for if you 
keep the salt tax at Rs. 2 this year, you are certain, on the basis of 
existing expenditure and taxation, that your receipts in the following 
year will not be reduced by your own action to something below your 
expenditure as you see it this moment, but if you reduce it to Re. 1-4, 
you are putting a gap of over Rs. 2 crores between yourself and what 
you can see at the moment of the amount you require to balance your 
expenditure a year hence. If the money goes to the Provinces, the 
recurrent assets of the Government of India are reduced only by the 
Rs. 150 lakhs. If the money is used to reduce the salt duty to Re. 1-4, 
you are reducing your recurrent revenue as compared with Rs. 2 by 
some Rs. 3 crores a year, and you are creating for yourself a difficulty 
for 1925-26. Something has been said of what Mr. Gokhale would do 
with a surplus. [I am sure, as between the two views that have been 
expressed, Mr. Gokhale would not have advocated giving away this 
year a surplus that would have left a possible deficit the year after. 
And that is a serious financial agrument, quite independent of the other 
argument in regard to the beginning of expenditure on the improvement 
of education and the beginning of action to get rid of these Provincial 
contributions. I have been accused of trying to foment Provincial 
jealousies, and it seems still to linger in some people’s minds that I 
am responsible for the particular Provinces that have been chosen to 
get relief. That is laid down by the Devolution Rules, and I have 
nad nothing to do with it. It is laid down in accordance with the 
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rules which were framed at the time when the Meston award was 


originally made. The only exception that was made to these Rules is 
the case of Bengal. 


As regards the case of Bengal which was mentioned by more than 
one speaker, the reason that nothing was said about a contribution to 
Bengal other than somewhat jocular references in the Budget speech 
is that the question does not arise this year. The question will no 
doubt arise next year; and it is clearly a very different question which 
will have to be considered in the light of what happens this year— 
whether Provincial Contributions are reduced at all this year or not. 
If no reduction is made this year in the Provincial Contributions, ob- 
viously the argument for continuing the special relief to Bengal, how- 
ever strong it may have been, will have lost some of its force. On the 
other hand, it will be certainly an argument that has very strong force 
if this year there has been a reduction in the contributions af other 
Provinces. I do not think I need say very much more about the Meston 
settlement itself. We admit that it possibly has deficiencies, but I 
am sure that it will be much more easy to look impartially into those 
deficiencies and to consider the framing of a new and better settlement 
when the purely temporary accretions of the Meston award—namely, 
the Provincial contributions—have been seriously tackled. I am really 
afraid we are getting into a dangerous position. The Government come 
forward this year with a proposal which suggests that a very small 
surplus—it is not the larger surplus that somebody spoke of—that a very 
small surplus should be divided between the reduction of the salt duty 
and the beginning of a reduction of Provincial contributions. Sup- 
posing next year we have a similar small surplus, Bombay, Bengal and 
others might say ‘‘ This must be used for reducing postage—it is going 
to help the country much more than reducing Madras’s contribution— 
let us use it to reduce postage, or let us use it to reduce the tax on motor 
ears,’’—all very good uses no doubt, but I do think we ought to re- 
cognise that we have 9 crores between us and a really balanced Budget, 
and that it is not fair that we should continue the purely temporary 
accretions of the Meston award indefinitely because we ourselves would 
like to do something else with our surplus. Is that the position this 
year, or is it simply that owing to the very special arguments which 
apply in the case of salt—to this financial heresy about the salt duty 
which seems to have taken hold of India—is that the reason why 
Provinces are not being treated as we think they ought to be treated 
this year? If that is so, the position is not absolutely lost. But I 
put it to this House that they must consider whether they are not 
going to go on from bad to worse, whether one year after another we shall 
not be putting pressure on ourselves to reduce Government of India taxes 
and leave the Provinces with their Provincial contributions unreduced? 
‘So far as I am concerned this year, I am very much attracted by the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s suggestion that the duty—I gather 
that it was his suggestion—should remain at Rs. 2-8-0, that the surplus 
should be set apart for the famine Insurance Fund. You could get 
the same results by setting it apart for the reduction of debt, so that 
we should then go into next year with a clearer knowledge as to where 
we are. The Honourable Mr. Sethna would have been able to find out 
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whether it was a real surplus or not, and our interest charges would 
be a little lower because we should have paid some of our debt, and 
we should be altogether on a sounder basis. Moreover, the traders whose 
common sense has been impugned by Members of this House would not 
escape our collecting revenue from them. The salt traders would go 
off with a little less. But that is not the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment of India. I am very glad to see that a good many Members of 
this House have considered this proposal and realised the strength of 
the arguments for the retention of the salt tax at Rs. 2. I appeal to 
those who have for the moment been specially attracted by the reduction 
“of the tax’ to Re. 1-4-0 to think again and consider whether a difference 
of 11 annas per head per annum is a thing that they should lay stress 
upon, and thereby deny justice to several Provinces and deny the 
opportunity for more education and more sanitation. ... . 

Tux Honovraste Satyip RAZA ALI: Will the reduction in Pro- 
vineial contribution be permanent? 


Tur Honovraste Str BASIL BLACKETT: Yes, that is to say, 
the relief will be permanent, subject to the power that must remain 
in the Central Government in case of any emergency to call for further 
contributions. 


24th March 1924. 


INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 
Tur HonovurasttE Mr. A. C. McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 


Sir, I beg to move: 

_“ That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land 

into, certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 
1898, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix rates of 
income-tax be taken into consideration,”’ 
This Bill comes before us with a recommendation from the Governor 
General and the Governor General has also certified that the Bull is 
essential for the interests of British India. The circumstances will be 
familiar to all Members of this House. The original Finance Bill was 
rejected in another place on the motion to take into consideration. It 
followed, as it must necessarily have followed, that a recommended Bull 
was presented which had the object of providing sufficient funds to 
carry on the administration during the ensuing year. Permission was 
refused in the other House for leave to introduce that Bill and it now 
comes before this Council. 


The Bill provides just sufficient funds to enable the administration 
to be carried on; it provides for the balancing of the Budget and nothing 
more. It provides for the salt tax at the reduced rate of 1/4 a maund. 
It provides for the existing postal rates, the existing rates of income- 
tax and for the continuance for a further year of the provision by 
which the interest on the securities in the Paper Currency Reserve are 
credited to general revenues. There is only one feature of the Bill 
to which I need particularly refer, namely, the provision to impose 
specific duties on splints imported for match manufacture and on im- 
ported match boxes. Our existing customs duty on matches is, as 
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the House knows, a high one at the rate of Re. 1-8 per gross of boxes. 
During the last few months a situation has arisen in which this revenue, 
which exceeds a crore and a half of rupees, has been seriously jeopar- 
dised. The import of matches into India is practically controlled by 
two large combines of manufacturers in Sweden and in Japan, and, in 
order to get behind our tariff wall, these manufacturers have arranged, 
and are arranging, for the establishment of factories in British India 
which will import splints and match boxes and other materials, such 
as chemicals, for match manufacture, which will come in at the existing 
tariff rate of 15 per cent. ad valorem, the process of manufacture out 
_here consisting in nothing more than dipping these splints. On the 
Bombay side no less than 8 of these factories have either already been 
constructed or are in course of construction and practically no orders 
have been sent for imported matches for the last two or three months. 
On the Bengal side, the position is not as yet so far advanced, but it 
is not too much to say that unless this particular provision is passed 
the greater part of our revenue from the duty on matches will disappear 
in the course of the next few months. The rates at which the specific 
duties have been fixed have been carefully arranged so as to give the 
people who have started this new industry, if such it can be called, 
an appreciable advantage over imported matches. They will not 
operate to extinguish that industry in any way but they will secure to 
us the greater part of our existing revenue from matches. At the same 
time, this provision will preserve the very useful protection which is 
now aftorded by our import duty to the true indigenous match industry 
in India which works with Indian material and Indian timbers. The 
recommended Bill, therefore, does no more than provide sufficient funds 
to balance the Budget and to protect this one important item of our 
customs revenue. 

I have told the House what the Bill does. I now turn to what the 
Bill omits. In the original Finance Bill a rate for salt duty was inserted 
at Rs. 2 per maund. It has now been reduced to Re. 1-4-0. When 
the Budget was introduced, both the Honourable the Finance Member 
in another place and I myself, while recognising that the salt tax is 
one with which sentimental considerations have become involved, did 
definitely make clear our view of the Government, that it was in the 
true economic interest of the country that a higher rate than Re. 1-4-0 
should be fixed, so as to enable us to make some beginning with the 
reduction of the Provincial contributions and to enable more funds to 
be provided for nation-building services. At the same time, it was 
clearly recognised that in the conditions of the present year a rate 
higher than Re. 1-4-0 was not actually required in order to balance the 
Budget. It was not essential for carrying on the administration, and 
therefore in the recommended Bill a rate of Re. 1-4-0 has been fixed. I 
must explain to the House again what this means. It means that in the 
present year we can make no reduction in the Provincial contributions. 
It means that next year also we shall have to make up a gap of two crores 
and 16 lakhs before we can even arrive at a balanced Budget. It means, 
in fact, and I speak here with the full responsibility of the Finance 
Department, a. continued era of the most rigid economy in all Depart- 
ments. It means that it will be much more difficult for Government 
to provide funds for those objects which many Members of this House 
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have at heart and which have found expression in recent Resolutions 
in this Council. Further, the recommended Bill omits certain beneficial 
provisions in connection with our tariff. I refer particularly to the 
proposal to reduce the excise duty on motor spirit and the import duty 
on petrol and the proposal to reduce the rate of duty on certain com- 
ponent parts of cotton mill machinery. These objects are undoubtedly 
desirable, but it cannot be contended that the reduction of these duties 
is essential for the interests of British India, and they have, therefore, 
been omitted. The credit, or discredit, for this state of affairs must 
rest where it is due, and that is, on those who refused even to consider 
the original Finance Bill. | 

I turn now to some of the amendments which have been placed on 
the paper. This is not the stage at which amendments can be discussed 
in detail. But this particular Bill is peculiar. The main principle of 
the Bill is to provide sufficient funds to balance the Budget and also to 
maintain our existing postal and income-tax rates. I think, therefore, 
that I shall not be out of order in giving some reasons for the main- 
tenance of those rates and in showing how some of these amendments 
would have the effect of infringing the principles of the Bill. I take 
first of all the proposal to reduce the postcard rate from half an anna 
to a quarter of an anna. This would involve a direct financial loss of 
from 45 to 50 lakhs. When the original rates were raised two years 
ago, the fall in traffic in postcards was something like 20 per cent. 
The actual figures were 648 millions in 1921-22 and 525 millions in the 
following year. Some of that loss has since been made up. But even 
if we assume that the existing traffic will be increased by a full 20 per 
cent., the loss would, as I have stated, amount to 45 or 50 lakhs. I 
may mention one point of some importance. It is sometimes assumed 
that the increase in the postcard rate has affected most seriously the 
people in the mufassil. Detailed inquiries have been made on this 
point and it has conclusively been proved that the falling off has been 
mainly—almost entirely—in the big cities, while the falling off in the 
mufassil has been comparatively small. But this is not the whole loss. 
The proposal, as it stands on the paper, is to reduce the rate for postcards 
but to leave the rate of one anna on letters intact. I need scarcely 
point out to the House that this is entirely unscientific, and the only 
result of it must be to divert a certain amount of traffic from the more 
profitable letter to the less profitable postcard. We anticipate that the 
additional loss from this would be 10 to 15 lakhs. So, it is not too 
much to say that the proposal as it stands would amount to a loss to 
Government of not less than 60 lakhs. In addition, it would be neces- 
sary to increase the staff to deal with the extra 20 per cent. of traffic, 
and yet this extra 20 per cent. would be traffic carried at the most 
unremunerative of all our rates. But I should like the House to look 
at the question also from the point of view of the Post and Telegraph 
Department. Two years ago, before the rates were raised, that Depart- 
ment was working at a loss estimated to be not less than 128 lakhs. We 
anticipate that during next year there will be a profit of 24 lakhs. 
And here, I should like to clear up one misconception which I know 
exists in the minds of certain people. In the detailed statements of 
the Post and Telegraph Department, the figure of Rs. 111 lakhs is 
shown as the contribution of the Department to general revenues. But 
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this does not mean that the Department is working at a profit of Rs. 111 
lakhs. That figure is due entirely to the method by which stores for 
the Department are accounted for. They are first of all debited to 
general revenues and placed in suspense, and subsequently, when re- 
quired for use, they are taken from suspense and credit is eiven to 
oeneral revenues. I will read paragraph 6 of the detailed statement : 

‘‘ Tt will be clear, therefore, that the contribution to General Revenues made: 

by the Posts and Telegraphs Department as shown above is composed of two 
elements—(1) The actual profit estimated during the year as per Profit and Loss 
account and (2) the amount by which the reduction of the stock balance exceeds: 
expenditure on Post Office buildings, stores, etc. The net figure reached as a result 
of the transactions under (2) represents the return to General Revenues of sums 
previously taken from General Revenues for investment in stores.”’ 
The actual profit as shown in the profit and loss account of the Depart- 
ment for next year is estimated at Rs. 24 lakhs. But I may say that 
this figure is Somewhat flattering to the Department, for various reasons.. 
In the first place, the commercialisation of the Department has not 
‘yet been completed and the Department still does not pay interest on 
the whole amount of its capital. In the second place, as Honourable 
Members know, there are large schemes in progress for developing postal 
facilities in rural areas. These branch post offices cannot be expected 
for the first few years to work at a profit, and this most desirable exten- 
ston represents therefore a heavy liability on the Department. In a big 
Department of this kind «also there is a normal increase in the cost of 
the stafi, represented by the annual increments of salaries, which is 
estimated to be some 12} lakhs per annum. There is the constant and 
quite legitimate demand for improving and speeding up services and 
extra payments for carriage of mails and payments to the Railways 
and soon. The net result is that the Department at present is working 
barely at a profit. There is no margin, and it is quite impossible to 
make a big reduction of this kind without making the Department a 
burden on the general tax-payer. 


I turn now to another amendment in connection with the Postal 
Department, namely, the suggestion that there should be a reduction 
in the rates on Book, Pattern and sample packets. This stands on a 
somewhat different footing. It is true that we estimate that there 
would be a loss of some Rs. 10 lakhs if this amendment were given effect 
to fully. At the same time, in connection with representations which 
have been received, we are examining this question, because it appears’ 
there may be some case for reducing the present rate for book packets. 
But I will point out to the House that it is quite unnecessary to amend 
the Finance Bill in order to give effect to any such change. ‘The rates 
fixed by the Schedule to the Bill are maximum rates, and it is within 
the competence of Government to make any such change should it on 
inquiry be found desirable. 

T will now turn to the amendment in connection with the Income-tax 
Schedule. One Honourable Member proposes to alter the Schedule 
attached to this Bill in order to remove that portion of it which provides 
for companies and registered firms being taxed at the flat maximum 
rate. I think that this amendment has been suggested under some mis- 
understanding. The Honourable Member has probably lost sight of 
section 48 of the Income-tax Act, which provides that individual assessees 
are entitled to refunds if on considering the rate at which they are tax- 
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able on their total income they have paid at a higher rate at the source. 
I need not trouble the House with the question of registered firms. in 
their case it is almost invariably the practice to tax partners direct and 
the taxation of the firm is purely formal. But in the case of companies, 
where there are numerous share-holders, the position is different. The 
taxation of companies at the source is of course a procedure which is 
practically universal in all countries and is one the advantages of which 
are obvious. But if you were to tax companies at all sorts of varying 
rates, it would be extremely difficult to give refunds. You may find 
an individual assessee who holds shares in a large number of different 
companies several of which have been taxed at different rates and you 
can imagine the difficulty which would be incurred both by the income- 
tax staff and by the assessee himself in calculating the proper refund; 
you may even get the anomalous situation of an assessee with a large 
income who is taxable at a higher rate than the rate at which some of 
the companies in which he holds shares have been taxed at the source. 
The net result of the amendment which has been suggested would be in 
the long run to leave both companies and individual assessees in exactly 
the same position as they are at present, but the grant of refunds to 
the assessees would have been immensely complicated. I hope that the 
Honourable Member will, in view of this explanation, not wish to pro- 
ceed with this particular amendment. 


I have mentioned these amendments at this stage partly because I 
desire to show that they infringe the main principles of the Bill, but more 
particularly because I wish to emphasise to the House the great import- 
ance of this House accepting this Bill unanimously and without amend- 
ment. It is true that the Bill is a recommended Bill, and even if amend- 
ments are passed it does not necessarily follow that they become law. 
But it does mean, if the amendments are passed, that the House has 
refused to pass the Bill in the form recommended by the Governor 
General. The House has here a privilege and a responsibility. I may 
say it has the privilege of sharing in a great responsibility. Government 
attach the greatest importance to the unanimous vote of this House in 
favour of this Bill. They ask for your support. -What will such a 
vote mean? It will mean that this House has given its support to the 
principle that constitutional progress should be orderly and has refused 
its concurrence to the dangerous theory that political development can 
be in any way facilitated by irresponsible and obstructive tactics. This 
House has always enjoyed a high reputation for statesmanship. It has 


an opportunity of maintaining that reputation and I know it will not 
‘fail now. 


THe Rigur Honovraste SRINIVASA SASTRI (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, the Honourable Mr. MceWatters has made his 
motion in a speech which, if he would not consider me impertinent, I 
would say, was characterised by the two admirable qualities of brevity 
and discretion. I hope in:‘my remarks I shall be discreet. I am afraid 
I cannot be as brief as he was on the point I shall take up. He appealed | 
to the House to pass this Bill unanimously and without amendment. 
T am quite willing for my part, Sir, to respond wholeheartedly to that 
appeal. (Hear, hear). But I must say that the meaning he proposes 
to put upon such a unanimous and non-amending vote is not exactly 
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the meaning that I would put upon it. He said that a vote of that 
sort would mean that this House, in view of its position and prestige, 
had practically declared that progress of a constitutional character 
should be by steady steps and in well-considered stages. (The Honour- 
able Mr. A. C. McWatters: ‘‘ Orderly was the word I used.’’) Orderly 
stages. If he did not use the word “‘ stages ’’? I hope I am quite right 
in interpreting his mind. (Zhe Honourable Mr. A. C. McWatters: 
‘* Orderly means without disorder.’’) I am very pleased that the Honour- 
able Mr. McWatters discountenances disorder but not haste. It appears 
to me that, apart from what he said, there is a feeling that this House 
ought to declare itself, if it were possible by its vote on this motion,— 
ought to declare itself in favour of a steady and ordered progress towards 
constitutional advance. Sir, it is very difficult without a definite sub- 
ject being raised to allude with clarity to what took place elsewhere. 
That, however, I would try to avoid, keeping myself to the task of 
making the position of myself and a few others in this House who think 
with me clear and beyond possibility of misrepresentation. I am one 
of those, Sir, who think that with a few amendments the demand made 
in another place for definite constitutional changes is one to which, 
as a lover of ordered progress, I could have given my hearty support. 
If it had been made in this House and if it had not been made 
by me, I would certainly have given it my cordial support. To make 
matters even more clear, I should say perhaps that what I would have 
asked would have been complete autonomy in the Provinces, combined 
at the same time with responsibility in the Central Government, ex- 
cepting as regards the defence of the country and the Foreign and 
Political Department. To such a demand, I do not think that a Gov- 
ernment that cared for the satisfaction of the wishes of the people and 
for their welfare should, in the circumstances of this country to-day, 
have returned a complete non possumus. However, my vote to-day, 
I woud specially beg the House, should not be interpreted as meaning 
that I was in favour of constitutional advance by slow and numerous 
steps. It means this that I am not willing at this present momerft to 
hamper the operations of Government to the extent that a refusal of 
supplies would hamper them. I do not think the stage has arrived in 
this country when serious-minded politicians should take that step; and 
my principal reason is that His Majesty’s Government to-day is a 
Government in office but not in power, that, besides, they are new to 
office, and that occupying all the important Cabinet positions, they are 
more or less in the position of novices looking about for advice and for 
counsel,—nervous, perhaps, as to how to proceed, and anxious not to 
be put down as doctrinaires and rash politicians but willing to pay 
deferential attention to the advice of those who have borne responsibility 
before. A Government situated like that, it seems to me, is entitled to 
consideration at the hands of: Indian politicians, who wish that their 
friends should remain strong enough to help them. I much fear that 
by the action that has already been taken we have embarrassed our 
friends in England; that the Labour Government have probably been 
feeling that their hands are weakened, that the advice that they offered 
to us not to hamper and embarrass them by taking strong steps of the 
kind that have been taken, has been ignored; they may perhaps feel 
that therefore they are not in a position to stand firmly and steadfastly 
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by us. It is for that reason that I regret the course that has already 
been taken, and if in a small measure this House, by a unanimous vote 
yielded willingly in response to the exceedingly cogent demand made 
by the Honourable Mr. MeWatters, should meet his wishes and pass 
this Bill without amendment and unanimously, I believe that we shall 
have done something, although not everything needed, to counteract 
the undesirable effects which might have been produced. 
Tue HonovrasLtE Dr. Mian Str MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Mem- 
so ber): Sir, I am confident that the very pru- 
1% dent and sound advice given by my Right 
Honourable friend opposite will be followed unanimously by all Mem- 
bers of this House. Indeed, after listening to the concluding words of 
the speech delivered by my Honourable friend, Mr. Karandikar, what- 
ever little doubt I might have had in my own mind about the matter has 
vanished absolutely. Nevertheless, ardent advocate as I am of my 
country’s constitutional evolution towards Swaraj or full responsible 
government, and jealous as I am of the reputation of this House for 
‘far-sighted statesmanship, I propose, with your leave, Sir, to invite the 
attention of Honourable Members to one or two definite considerations 
which to my mind are not only directly relevant but extremely import- 
ant in connection with the motion now before the House Sir, when 
our Budget discussions reached what is called the second stage in the 
other House, that is to say, when the Demands for Grants were placed 
‘before that House for vote, on the first day the Members of the Nation- 
alist Party in that House succeeded in rejecting 4 of the Demands for 
Grants discussed on that day. The next day, the two foremost leaders 
of the two wings of that Party made a solemn declaration in the House 
that they had adopted that course on the first day merely to establish a 
principle and to enter a protest against what they described as the un- 
‘satisfactory character of the statements made by the Government of 
India here and Lord Olivier in the House of Lords. Thenceforward, 
they declared, the Demands for Grants would take their ordinary course. 
The result was that all the remaining Demands were passed, with two 
exceptions with the full consent of that House. In other words, the 
House sanctioned expenditure in connection with all the Departments 
with which those Demands were concerned. I confess I was surprised 
when on the following Monday the Finance Bill was placed before the 
House asking them to vote the revenues for the purpose of defraying 
the very expenditure that they had sanctioned during the previous week, 
it was thrown out. Apart from the inconsistency of the action thus 
taken, I would ask Honourable Members in this House to ponder for 
a moment over the effect of that action on the outside world. Whas 
must politicians in England, what must Members of Parliament in 
England have thought of the action thus taken? Think over the conse- 
quences of this action upon their minds with regard to the very object 
which we all have at heart, that is, constitutional advance towards 
responsible government in this country. That is the first consideration 
which I, in all sincerity and as a sincere well-wisher of my country, ask 
Honourable Members in this House to bear in mind, 
Sir, the second most important consideration which I wish to impress 
upon the minds of Honourable Members to-day is this. Had matters 
been allowed to be left there at that stage, what would have been’ the 
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result? The Honourable Mr. MceWatters has told us this morning that 
the realisations from the various taxes and duties specified in the Bill 
which is now before the House represent the greater portion of the Cen- 
tral revenues upon which the maintenance of the Central Government 
and the discharge of their responsibilities to the people of this country 
depend. Supposing that His Excellency the Viceroy had not directed 
the reintroduction of the Finance Bill into the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with a recommendation and here in this House with the 
certification necessary under section 67B, what would have been the 
result? Who would have suffered? Not the Government, but the 
people of the country. How would the Government have been able to 
provide, for instance, their grant to the Benares Hindu University, their 
erant to the Aligarh Muslim University, their grant to the Delhi 
University? Where would the Government have got the wherewithal 
for maintaining the educational institutions in the North-West Frontier 
Province and the other smaller Administrations under the direct con- 
_ trol of the Government of India? How would the interests of the people, 
im so far as Public Health is concerned in those Administrations have 
been safeguarded by Government? Indeed, I could multiply these illus- 
trations of the greatest possible injury that would have been done to 
the people of the country if His Excellency the Governor General had 
not taken the steps that he has taken under section 67B. It is obvious, 
therefore, that in these circumstances it was absolutely essential that 
such action should be taken, and instead of criticising His Excellency’s 
action I am sure Honourable Members in this House will be grateful 
that he has, in those circumstances, been obliged to have recourse to his 
exceptional powers under section 67B in order that the Finance Bilt 
may go through the Indian Legislature. 


Sir, one Honourable Member this morning pointed out that the 
Finance Bill was thrown out in the other place on grounds extraneous 
to the nature of the Bill itself. In that connection I do not propose to 
enter into any controversial matter. But there is one important const- 
deration even in that connection to which I would like to invite the 
attention of this House. In all sincerity I am puzzled, I am puzzled 
at the action that has been taken in spite of two declarations, one in 
India and one in England, that had been made during the last three 
weeks or so. I first invite the attention of this Honourable House to 
the declaration made in India. Speaking on the 8th February 1924 
during the debate on the amendment introduced by him to Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar’s Resolution, this is what Pandit Motilal 
Nehru said... 


Tur HonouraBte THE PRESIDENT: I must remind the Honour- 
able Member that he must not refer by name to the Members of the 
other House except the Members of the Executive Council who have a 
right of audience in both the Chambers. 

Tur Honovuraste Dr. Miran Str MUHAMMAD SHAR se lea. 
sorry that I forgot the practice. An Honourable Member in the other 
House observed as follows: 


“¢ We have come here to do something which we have not been doing so far, I 
think it will mightily please my friends of the Congress who are known by the name 
of No-changers to hear what I am about to say, but I do not mind it. I have never 
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concealed it. Sir, we have come here to offer our co-operation, non-co-operators 
as we are, if you will care to co-operate with us. That is why we are here. If 
you agree to have it we are your men. If you do not, we shall, like men, stand 
upon our rights and continue to be non-co-operators,’’ 

The declaration was emphatic, it was specific, it offered co-operation to 
Government and asked them to enlist the co-operation of the speaker 
and his party. What was the declaration in England? Now, I want 
Honourable Members to compare the language of the two declarations, 
and then I am sure they will be satisfied that my wonder at what has 
happened has some basis for it. This is what Lord Olivier, speaking in 
the House of Lords, said: 

‘‘ His Majesty’s Government having themselves the same ultimate aim as the 
Indian Swaraj Party, namely, the substitution of responsible Indian Dominion 
Government for the present admittedly transitional political constitution, are 
earnestly desirous of availing themselves in whatever may be found the best 
possible method of this manifest disposition towards effectual consultation on the 
various modes of making this approach. It has been unofficially suggested that the 
Legislative Assembly having proposed a round table conference the Indian National 
Conference is proposing to send a deputation over and representatives of Indian 
interests in this country have suggested a mission to India.’’ 

Three methods suggested by three different sets of people. 


‘* His Majesty’s Government, while they are not yet satisfied as to what may be 

the best means for establishing that closer contact and better understanding that 
are so manifestly desirable, some means of arriving at that closer contact, must, 
they are convinced, be sought and they hope, after due consultation with the 
Government of India, to be able with the least avoidable delay to decide upon the 
means they will desire to adopt. In the meantime, His Majesty’s Government is 
unequivocally friendly towards the Indian Constitutional Reform party and appeals 
to that party for patience and circumspection and for co-operation in using the 
Councils for their essential purpose of efficient administration according to the 
views of members on any particular question and not as a field for administrative 
sabotage and political acerbation.’’ ; 
Now, this declaration made in the House of Lords, I venture to submit, 
is equally clear and unequivocal. Although one party is ready to co- 
operate and the other appeals for co-operation and asks for patience, 
nevertheless, within a few days, without waiting for the results of the 
consultation which, according to the declaration of the Secretary of 
State, was going on between him and the Government of India, the 
majority in the other House have adopted the course which they have 
done! As a sincere well-wisher of constitutional progress in my coun- 
try and as an Indian, I cannot help expressing my surprise at the course 
adopted. It seems to me, Sir, that in these circumstances to try and 
bring the Government to a standstill by refusing supplies was a very 
unwise course, and I entirely agree with my Right Honourable friend 
opposite that the more prudent course in the circumstances is to pass 
this Bill unanimously. 


Well, Sir, it was said by one Honourable Member in the other House 
that since this statement made by Lord Olivier in the House of Lords, 
in reply to a question put to him in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Richards, the Under Secretary of State for India, has closed the 
door for any reconsideration of the present situation until 1929. That 
fam afraid is not the true position. There was apparently some mis- 
apprehension about the question asked and the answer given and the 
Secretary of State has authorised the Government of India to say that 
the second part of the supplementary question put to him by Sir Henry 
Craik which really was the portion dealing with the revision in 1929 had 
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not been heard by Mr. Richards across the floor and that his reply was 
only a reply to the first portion of that question. Now let me put to 
Honourable Members the question as it was asked by Sir Henry Craik. 
This is how the question ran: ‘‘ Will the Honourable Member state 
distinctly whether Government intend to adhere to provisions of Act of 
1919 (that is the first part of the question) which defer revision of 
constitution for ten years ’’ (that is the second part), Mr. Richards 
replied that that was exactly the position of Government. The Under 
Secretary did not hear the last words of Sir Henry Craik’s question and 
had no intention of committing himself or His Majesty’s Government 
to the interpretation assigned by those words. It is clear therefore 


THe Honovurasirt Dr. Mian StR MUHAMMAD SHAFT: This was 
a supplementary question in continuation of a number of supplementary 
questions put upon an original question by an entirely different member 
and obviously that would not be a printed question. It seems to me 
in these circumstances that really we ought not to be too pessimistic 
about the situation. Indeed there is room for optimism and, as I said 
the other day, it is optimism that is of the very essence of statesman- 
ship. JI appeal to Honourable Members, for these reasons, to pass the 
Bill now before them unanimously and without any amendment, for 
I am positive that its passage through this House by the unanimous 
vote of Honourable Members will not only permit the administration to 
be carried on but is likely to have very good effect in England. 


Tur HonovrsasLe Str CHARLES INNES (Commerce Member) : 
Sir, I have risen to intervene in this debate because I think it import- 
ant to remove certain misconceptions under which the Honourable 
Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary is evidently labouring. May I say 
that the first part of his speech was better than the last part? In the 
first part of his speech he complained that political considerations had 
got mixed up with the Budget and the Finance Bill. I agree with him 
entirely. He complained also that the Finance Bill had not been const- 
dered on its merits. That is exactly the complaint which the Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett and myself have to make. But, Sir, in the 
latter part of his speech, the Honourable Member fell from grace... . 


Tue Honouraste Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Taking my cue from the Government. 


Tur Honovraste Str CHARLES INNES: And he was led into « 
political dissertation. Sir, one reason why I very much regret that 
our Budget and our Finance Bill have got mixed up in a political 
whirlwind is the reason which has already been given by the Honour- 
able Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. I have been intimately connected with 
three Finance Bills and three Budgets and this is my fourth. For three 
years past it has been my unfortunate fate either as Commerce Secretary 
or as Commerce Member to defend in the other House and in this House 
heavy increases of taxation. I can assure this Council that I have no 
liking for heavy taxation. This year I was able to persuade my Honour- 
able Colleague on my right—who, if I may venture to say So 18 always 
ready to take a broad view of questions—I was able to persuade him 
that the time was ripe for us to make a small beginning in the way of 
reducing taxation. We thought over the matter very carefully and we 


came to the conclusion that we might make a small reduction Bis the 
C 
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motor excise duty. There have been reductions in the price of petrol 
in India given by the Burma Oil Company itself and we hoped that, 
if we reduced the excise duty, we should so stimulate consumption of 
petrol in India and that there would be no loss of revenue to Govern- 
ment. That, I think, answers Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s first 
point. He complained that though we had dropped the proposed reduc- 
tion of the excise duty on petrol, yet we did not seem to have taken 
that fact into account in our revised Budget. I should like him to 
remember that when we proposed that reduction in the excise duty 
we hoped that consumption would be so stimulated that we should not 
lose revenue at all. Owing to the action taken for political reasons in 
the other House, that reduction of the excise duty has gone West, and 
also another reduction to which I personally attached considerable im- 
portance, namely, the reduction of the duty on certain loom accessories 
from 15 per cent. to 24 per cent. That would not have cost us very 
much. In fact, we estimated that it would not cost us more than 4 
lakh or so. But, Sir, it would, as Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy pointed out, 
have been of considerable service to the mill industry in Bombay and 
the rest of India which is at present coming upon bad times. What is 
possibly even more important is that it would have been of considerable 
service to the hand loom industry in India. Reeds, healds and other 
accessories are common to both the hand-loom industry and the power 
loom industry, and it was with very great gratification that we felt that 
we were able to do something for this industry by reducing the duty 
in this way. As I have said, it is a very great disappointment to me 
that owing to events in the other House those two proposals have had 
to be dropped. 


But my main object in intervening in this debate is to remove cer- 
tain misconceptions which the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
is evidently labouring under in regard to the Railway Budget. His 
whole point, as I understood his speech, was that there was no reason 
why he should not try to persuade this House to agree to his amendment, 
which as Mr. Mc Watters has told us, would cost us Rs. 60 lakhs, because 
there 1s every prospect of our getting greater railway receipts next year 
than we have budgeted for, and in support of that statement he quoted 
certain figures which he obtained from the Gazette of India. I think 
that the Honourable Member has forgotten that a great many of our 
Railways in India do not belong to Government. They belong either 
to private companies or to Indian States. Our revised estimate for 
railway receipts during the current year is, as the Honourable Member 
said, 94°22 crores. According to our latest receipts up to the 8th March, 
1¢ does not look as if on Budget lines we shall get those 94 crores. On 
the other hand, we expect that our net receipts will be about the same 
as we have estimated for owing to a reduction in working expenses. 
But, Sir, the important thing is, are we going to get our gross receipts 
and our net earnings in 1924-25? Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary thinks 
we might have budgeted for larger earnings. 


Tur Honouraste Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 


I said, “‘ making every allowance.”’ 


Tur Honovraste Str CHARLES INNES: Well, Sir, let me Suy 


that we have budgeted in 1924-25 for greater earnings than we have 
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yet had in the history of Indian Railways. We have budgeted for 97 
crores, that 1s nearly 3 crores more than we expect to earn this year, 
and I think that the Finance Member would be a bold man if be had 
agreed to our putting it any higher than that. 


Then again, the Honourable Member suggested that it would be 
extremely easy for us to get larger net earnings next year out of 
Railways by cutting down our programme revenue provision. We 
succeeded in persuading the other House to agree to the programme 
revenue provision of 10-45 for next year. Indeed, that provision is 
necessary if we are to carry out the rehabilitation programme which has 
been approved for next year. Those facts were clearly placed before 
the other House and the other House has definitely decided that no deduc- 
tion or cut should be made in that provision. 


Now, Sir, I hope I have removed some of the doubts which the 
Honourable Member feels. I have shown that though the proposal to 
reduce the petrol duty has been dropped, it makes no difference at all 
to our Budget, for we hoped that by that reduction in our duty we 
would get larger consumption, and therefore that our revenue from the 
duty would not be less than what it was. Since the duty is not to be 
reduced, we shall not get the extra consumption and the dropping of 
proposal therefore makes no difference to our estimates. As regards mill 
‘stores, the matter is so small that we did not take it into account in our 
Budget at all. We did not expect that we should lose by the proposal 
more than about Rs. 1 lakh. As regards the Railway Budget, the 
Honourable Member will see from the figures I have just given that 
we have budgeted as high as we can for next year, and that it was 
definitely decided that we ought not in the general interests of Railways 
to interfere with our programme revenue, that is, with our rehabilitation 
programme. May I take this opportunity, since I have got up, to make 
some reference to what the Honourable Mr. Karandikar said about the 
proposal to separate Railway from General finance. We have endea- 
voured to give the Legislature all the information we could about that 
proposal, and I must say that it came rather as a disappointment to me 
to hear the Honourable Member challenging that proposal on the point 
ot principle. He suggested that it was very dangerous to allow the 
Railway Department to earmark its profits or part of its profits for its 
own purposes. Well, Sir, perhaps the Honourable Member will permit 
me to say that, if there was anything wrong in the principle of that 
proposal, it is rather surprising that it should be left to the Honourable 
Member to find that out. It is not a new proposal: it is a proposal 
which has been adopted in most of the countries where they have State 
railways, or at any rate, it is a proposal which is being adopted more 
and more in those countries. Which is the purest democratic country 
in the world? I suppose everybody will agree that it is Switzerland. 
Switzerland has separated its Railway Budget from the General Budget. 
The same in Japan, the same in South Africa, the same in Austria, the 
same in many other countries of the world where the railways are owned 
by the State. In fact, all through the world people are coming more 
and more to the conclusion that, where the railways are owned by the 
State, the only safe course, #f you want to have your railways efficient, 
is separated railway finance from general finance and to have a separate 
railway Budget. 

3 COR 
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The Honourable Member then proceeded to say that it was very 
wrong that the Railways should be emancipated from the control of the 
Treasury,—I think I have got his words down correctly. Well, Sir, if 
the Honourable Member thinks that my Honourable Colleague on the 
right is prepared to agree that the Railways should be removed from 
financial control let me assure him that he is entirely mistaken. To 
begin with, our new arrangements for financial control are in no way 
connected with our proposals for separation. What we have done is 
that we have merely altered the system of control. Formerly, the Rail- 
way Board had very large powers of sanction. Within those powers of 
sanction it had no necessity to come to the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. In fact, it came to the Finance Department for 
sanction practically only for projects which required the Secretary of 
State’s sanction. Now, we have altered that system. The Honourable 
the Finance Member has got his own representative inside the Railway 
Department, inside the Railway Board. That representative sees every 
project which comes to the Railway Board for sanction, whether it is 
within the powers of the Railway Board’s own powers of sanction or whe- 
ther it is not. He examines these projects entirely from the financial 
point of view, from the point of view whether or not those projects are 
going to be remunerative, and he has complete power to take any file at 
any time to the Honourable the Finance Member. I hope I have satis- 
fied the Honourable Member on that particular point. I hope he will 
take it from me—TI have had experience of both the systems of control— 
that the arrangements that we have now made for financial control in 
the Railway Board are the best arrangements that we have ever had. 
We have now got real financial control which I do not think we have 
ever had before. . 


There is one other point which the Honourable Member made. He 
suggested that the object of these proposals was to remove railways from 
the control of the Legislature,—at least I understood him to say that. 
If he did say that, I hope he will also remove that impression from his 
mind. That is not our object at all. Our object is to make new arrange- 
ments for the financing of railways which will enable us to run the 
railways as they ought to be run, namely, as a gigantic commercial 
undertaking. You spend on your railways 60 to 70 crores of rupees and 
you earn 90 to 100 crores of rupees, a perfectly gigantic figure. It is 
utterly impossible to run a huge commercial undertaking of that kind 
in the same way as you run an ordinary Government Department. You 
cannot treat them, as the Acworth Committee said, as a concern which 
goes out of business on the 31st March every year and comes into exist- 
ence again on the Ist April. We want to be allowed to run the Rail- 
ways as a continuously going concern. In our deliberate opinion, and 
it is an opinion which has been formed after a careful study of the 
Acworth Committee’s report and also of the practice in other countries, 
the only way in which we can get these results, the only way in which 
we can run the Railways as they ought to be run, namely, as a commer- 
cial concern, is to carry out the proposal which will be put before the 
House, namely, to separate the Railway finance from general finance. 
I hope the Honourable Member will study again those papers which we 
have laid before the two Houses of the Legislature and, if he does, I am 
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quite sure he will see that the impressions which he has now formed up 
to date of those proposals are misconceived. 


Tur Honovurasite Rasa PRAMADA NATH RAY or Dicuaparta 
(Hast Bengal, Non-Muhammadan): ‘The circumstances under which 
this Bill has been introduced in this Council, and the relief it is cal- 
culated to bring to the poor by the reduction of the salt tax ave enough 
reasons why this Council should pass this Bill unanimously, thus show- 
ing that it is capable of co-operating fully with the Government when 
such co-operation is needed for the good of the country. Whatever 
policy might have been followed regarding this Bill elsewhere, the fact 
remains that people outside, especially the masses, will appreciate the 
methods of this Council far more than that of the other inasmuch as 
our methods would bring them immediate relief. Further, the people 
of India in their heart of hearts—even of those provinces that have been 
deprived of the doles from the Government of India,—are grateful to 
His Excellency the Governor General for reducing the salt tax. With 
these few words I support the motion. 

THe Honovurab_e Sir BASIL BLACKETT (Finance Member): Sir, 
the debate which we have been conducting to-day has been conducted 
by this House in rather difficult circumstances, and my own difficulties 
have been increased by the necessity, under which I laboured, that I had 
to be present in another place for a considerable portion of the morning. 
It was with great regret that 1 was forced to be absent from this House 
when the first speeches were made, including the speech by my Honour- 
able friend, the Finance Secretary, and the speeches by Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy and the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. I should have 
very much liked to have heard all those speeches. I think I have suffi 
cient notes of them in order to deal with the points referred. to, but | 
wish to express on my own behalf an apology to them for my unfortune 
inability to be present. 


I am very glad to find that there is practical unanimity in this 
House as to the desirability of passing this Bill. I join very strongly 
with what I understand was said by my Right Honourable friend, 
Srinivasa Sastri, that a regrettable mistake had been made elsewhere and 
its consequences might be really serious unless we can even at this late 
stage do something to improve the situation. I may perhaps be allowed 
io express a personal feeling in this matter. It is impossible not to 
feel a iittle depressed when one is labouring hard to secure practical 
results if one finds that hardly any one is willing to begin to approach 
the subject from a practical point of view. The fact that this Bill 
comes up to this House without certain proposals which the Government 
had put forward and which the Government still regard as desirable, 
and that this House is in difficulties in regard even to the discussion 
of the Bill, shows I think what a great mistake is made by those who 
say that the reforms are a sham. The reforms have taken away from 
the Government of India nearly all power to do positive constructive 
good to India without the assent of the representatives of the country. 
The Budget as brought forward contained constructive proposals but, 
in view of the situation that has arisen, it has had to be shorn of those 
constructive proposals. It is simply a hand to mouth Budget instead 
of a Budget which laid the foundations for advance, and that is because 
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under the reformed constitution of India the Government of India are 
left with certain negative powers of preyention but practically no positive 
powers of doing more than carry on. They cannot go ahead. I do 
not want to dwell on the political aspects of this matter because it 1s 
not altogether my province and if I do say a word on that subject I 
hope I shall not be misunderstood. But I feel somewhat depressed at 
what has happened. The events of the last week and the week before 
cannot but leave a feeling of sadness in the minds of any one who is 
working for the same goal as every one in this House is working, the 
ultimate grant of full reponsible self-government of India. I am afraid 
the events of the last week and the week before have brought joy to no 
one but Extremists. I am not sure whether Extremists on the Swaraj 
side are really pleased with what they have done: but I have seen indica- 
tions of a pleasure (which it is not a pleasure to see) among those outside 
India who have never ceased to say that the reforms were a mistake and 
that the idea of implanting self-government in India at any time is an 
absurd one. If any one is pleased it is they and only they. However, 
if I am depressed, I refuse to be downhearted. There is a humorous side 
even to this situation. What is it that has happened? The Nationalist 
Party consisting of people with very different views among themselves 
managed to get together and arrive at an agreement to ask for a Round 
Table Conference. I do not think that more than a very few among 
them really believed in that Round Table Conference. They arrived 
at a halfway house though none of them believed in it. They got hold 
of a cuckoo’s egg and most of them knew it was addled; and yet they 
expected the Government of India to join in and take part in the pretence 
of trying to hatch that egg. When the Government of India had to say 
as sympathetically as they could that they could not join in, but that 
they were prepared to adopt proposals of their own and had the whole 
thing under consideration, and when the Secretary of State in the new 
Labour Government made a speech which has beeen pronounced, as 1 
understand, to be unsatisfactory though containing promise, the 
majority were impatient and they decided to throw out some at any 
rate of the votes in supply. They decided to throw out some at any rate 
of the votes in supply which provided for the expendittfre for rais- 
ing necessary revenue and they coupled their action with an expression 
of opinion—almost a request—that the Government should see that no 
harm came from what had been done. After a week or more of moderate 
counsels a sudden decision was arrived at, I understand, at a very late 
moment to reject the Finance Bill at the second reading. After having 
voted for a greater portion of the expenditure required to carry on the 
business of Government for the year, the Assembly refused to have any- 
thing to do with consideration of the measures required for raising the 
revenue. But their action was again coupled with a_ request, 
—almost a request—to the Government to see that no notice 
was taken in practice of what they were saying. It is said 
that a principle has been established. Now, Sir, my _ reading 
of history is that when the Commons of England in the days 
of the Stuarts refused to vote supplies and to vote taxation 
they held that it was unconstitutional of the King to raise taxation 
without their leave. No such claim is made here. The historical 
analogy seems to me to be an entirely false one. It is recognised that 
the action of the Governor General in Council in restoring the rejected 
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grants and the action of the Governor General in recomniending this 
Finance Bill is absolutely constitutional. Is it not rather an absurd 
position which we have reached? Is any good really done by action 
of this sort? I am afraid that only two things have really been done. 
One is that the Government of India have been given an opportunity 
to exercise their reserved powers and of finding out how to use them. A 
year ago the exercise of that power was protested against very strongly. 
This year it is unanimously forced on the Government of ‘India and 
not only that but the elected representatives of the people in another 
place have by their action shown that they are thoroughly content to 
leave it to the Government of India and the Council of State to do 
what is best for the people of India without paying too much regard 
to the voice of the representatives of the people. Is that not an absurd 
position? So while one cannot help feeling some regret, I refuse to be 
downhearted. It has been well said that in this matter sympathy, 
imagination and patience are required. Periods of transition are always 
difficult. There is more than one transition going on at the present 
time. Those who feel the difficulties of the transition period in the 
Government of India do not need great imagination to sympathise with 
the difficulties of the transition from Gaya and what went before through 
Cocanada to Delhi and Simla, and even those who are not passing 
through that transition may be excused a feeling of a certain amount 
of impatience. It is not only they who feel the difficulties of the tran- 
sition period. It is not only they who are inclined at times to kick 
against the pricks. What weneed is patience all round. We are told 
by our friends the Swarajists that they are anxious to co-operate but 
they hasten to add that it must be on their own terms. The Govern- 
ment of India too are anxious to co-operate but they do not go so far 
as to insist that it must be on their own terms. They are willing to 
agree to differ on certain major points if that will enable both parties 
or all parties to get together to work for India. In a matter of this 
sort standing still is impossible. Standing still may mean going back. 
Solvitur Ambulando. There is much work to be done and there is work 
which we can do together and by doing it together we shall, I am sure, 
arrive at the goal more quickly, as we all desire. I feel very strongly 
in regard to this matter. The last two generations have seen an immense 
change in the world. Developments like the Ford car and broadcasting 
have brought the whole world close together and are making it very 
rapidly a very tiny place in which all the nations and creeds and colours 
of the world are jostled against each other and have to find a means of 
working and of living amicably together. The biggest experiment that 
is being made and the most hopeful experiment that is being made in 
that direction is the experiment that is being made by the British 
Empire, and India is the most central test case of whether that experi- 
ment will succeed or not. It is therefore of vital importance that, however 
much we may be discouraged by this or that little bit of petulance or 
impatience, we should all refuse to give up our hope, and, even when 
we feel that a dangerous step in the wrong direction has been taken, 
we should do all we can to set it right. JI am very glad indeed to find 
that this House, in the words of the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, 
are determined to do their best to prevent any irreparable damage being 
done in this matter. 
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I turn now to the financial questions that have been raised during 
this debate.. The Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary is anxious 
to know whether we could not find 60 lakhs out of our revenue of the 
year with which to reduce the charges on postcards. Unfortunately, 
Sir, that is not possible. The figures as they stand after the modifi- 
cations that were made in the Budget during the course of discussions 
in the other place leave us with a surplus of just 18 lakhs on our estimates 
with salt at one rupee four annas, and nothing for Provincial contri- 
butions. 18 lakhs is not a sufficient sum out of which to meet a charge 
which will lose us 60 lakhs in revenue. I have another objection to 
the proposal and that is that, so far as we can make out on the not 
quite complete figures of profit and loss which are in our possession, 
the profit and loss account of the post office leaves a surplus of only 
24 lakhs. I do not think that we ought in those circumstances to 
embark on a programme which involves a very considerable subsidy 
to the cost of postage at the expense of the general tax-payer. In my 
view the post and telegraph undertakings of the Government ought to 
pay their way. They ought not to be used as a method of indirect 
taxation, but they ought in all circumstances to pay their way. I do 
not mean to say that each individual item must always necessarily 
be a paying item, but that the Posts and Telegraphs Department taken 
as a whole should not be carrying the letters and mails and sending 
the telegrams of the people of India at the expense of the general tax- 
payer. I hope that in view of that explanation the Honourable Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary will not think it necessary to press his amend- 
nent. 


Tur Honouraste Mr. ©. A. NATESAN: What about the rates on 
book packets. If I am not mistaken I think the Honourable Mr. 
McWatters said it could be reduced by executive order. 


Tue Honovraste Sir BASIL BLACKETT: I was about to come to 
that. The rates which are included in the Finance Bill are maximum 
rates. The possibility of effecting some reductions here and there and 
in particular I understand in connection with the book rates is at the 
present moment under consideration by the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs. I.do not want that to be taken as a promise that a reduction 
will be made. I do not want anybody to come and accuse either we 
or the Posts and Telegraphs Department of not carrying out a promise. 
We are considering the matter and it will be considered on its merits 
in view of the fact that there is a 24 lakhs surplus according to our 
estimate on the post and telegraph accounts. I should say, however, 
that in another place it has already been promised that the desire for 
increased rural post offices should be acceded to and some part of that 
24 lakhs surplus may be already earmarked in that direction. 


. The last speaker but one, Mr. Stokes, attacked the Government for 
not doing what it would like to do. I agree with almost everything that 
the Honourable Member said. I have more than once expressed my 
view that the refusal of the people of India to consider the question of 
a salt tax at a higher rate than one rupee four annas on its merits is, 
as somebody else said to me, an ineradicable financial heresy. I believe 
that both in this House and in the other House if members were able 
and willing to consider this question solely on financial and economical 
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grounds they would not hesitate to say that the two rupees salt tax 
is more in the interests of the people of India this year than a salt 
tax at one rupee four annas. But that is not now the question. Mr. 
Stokes says we have not the courage of our opinions. I would draw 
his attention to the Government of India Act which gives the Gov- 
ernor General power to certify that the passage of a Bill is essential for 
the safety, tranquility or interests of British India or any part thereof. 
I believe that a salt tax at two rupees a maund would be very advantage- 
ous to the people of India, not excluding the people of Madras and 
Bengal. But is it essential? 


(Lhe Honourable Mr. H. G. Stokes; ‘‘ My opinion is that it is, 
Sir’) The opinion of the Governor General was that, having regard 
to the circumstances of the case, we should not be justified this year in 
putting forward in this Bill any proposals, however much they might 
be for the good of India—and the proposals in the original Bill were 
for the good of India and we were prepared to defend them—that no 
such proposals should be included in this Bill unless at the same time 
they were regarded as assential. And that is the simple explanation 
of the contents of this Bill. This Bill enables the Government on the 
estimates before them to look forward to a Budget which would just 
balance if our estimates prove reasonably correct. It would just balance 
in the year 1924-25 and leave us and the Finance Department in parti- 
cular the pleasant duty of refusing every kind of new expenditure 
during 1924-25 that is not absolutely unavoidable with a view to securing 
a balanced Budget again in 1925-26. I know Honourable Members 
think that it would be quite easy to find crores and crores perhaps not 
in this House but they do in the other place—to find crores and crores 
by a reduction of military expenditure. Military expenditure is always 
being mentioned. It was mentioned by Mr. Karandikar, but I am 
afraid, if we adopted his jingo theories, we should require to increase 
our expenditure. Mr. Karandikar said that the only people who ought 
to be consulted about the boundaries of India were the people of India. 
That would require a very large army if we are to take no notice of 
our neighbours’ views. But, as I have said before, military expenditure 
has been very considerably reduced in the last two years. It is in 
process of being gradually reduced, but unfortunately we have still 
rather large liabilities of a non-recurrent nature which make it impos- 
sible to look forward to any very considerable reduction on the amount, 
recurrent and non-recurrent, that will be required next year. So the 
only course that is left to us, in view of the situation in which we are 
put, is, much against our will, to decline to listen for a moment to any 
pleadings from the Benares Hindu University, the Aligrah Muslim 
University, the Delhi University and other educational institutions 
whose claims are being continually pressed upon us. 


I have one other point still to deal with, and that is the question of 
exchange. My Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, before I 
came in I believe, spoke of the new method of effecting the Government of 
India’s remittances. That method consists of combining with the offer 
for tender of Council drafts in London the purchase by the Government 
in India of sterling for rupees. That policy, as I am glad to see is 
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recognized by my Honourable friend, has been on the whole very satis- 
factory, whether judged by the amounts remitted or by the rates which 
we have secured. But in addition to its value in secur ing our remittances 
in a satisfactory way, the new system has hitherto been very useful in 
steadying the market at times when exchange might otherwise have risen 
very ‘sharply. We have been able, that is, “not only to obtain our remit- 
tances at satisfactory rates, but to avoid very sudden jumps up in the 
market, with corresponding falls shortly afterwards which tend as 
much as anything else to upset trade. The results of our operations in 
the last year have been that we are now in a comparatively satisfactory 
position in regard to our requirements for the coming year. At the 
present moment we are in the position of not requiring any 
loan so far as we can foresee, any sterling loan in London, 
as against £15 to £18 million sterling a year ago, and in 
addition the actual amount which according to our Budget estimates 
we require to remit to London to cover our expenditure outside India 
is smaller this year than the estimate at this time a year ago. Just 
lately I have noticed in the financial press one or two unfavourable 
comments on what has been the action of the Government in the last 
few weeks. The intentions of the Government seem to have been slightly 
misunderstood. It was announced that until further notice the Secre- 
tary of State did not propose to sell Councils. That seems to have been 
taken in the market here as an indication that the Government of 
India had no intention of attempting themselves to secure sterling by 
purchases here. There was, so far as I am aware, no justification for 
that view, and no such statement was ever made to ‘that effect on behalf 
of the Government. At the time when that statement was made ex- 
change had been falling, but shortly afterwards it began to rise for 
one or two days rather rapidly, and in accordance with what is their 
general policy when exchange proves to be strong and the rate is con- 
siderably higher than that at which it has been recently standing, the 
Government of India came in as a buyer. That action has been un- 
favourably commented upon, but I do not think that there was any 
justification for the expectation that the Government of India would keep 
out of the market; and I would add that it is just by coming in when 
there is a sudden rise of that sort and taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity that the Government of India are enabled not only to get their own 
remittances at a reasonably good rate but also to steady the market 
and to prevent an unduly sudden rise. I think that answers fully 
the points raised by my Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. TI 
have no notes of other direct questions of a financial kind that were asked 
during the debate. I should like to protest against the Honourable 
Mr. Natesan’s suggestion that I should manipulate the Budget next 
year—I do not like the word—in order to secure something for Madras. 


Tue HonovuraBte Mr. G. A. NATESAN: In a way that is well 


known to financiers. 


Tue Honovurasie Str BASIL BLACKETT: It is a financier with a 
big F, I think, that manipulates figures in that way. 


Mr. Abdul Karim, I think it was, quoted from the speech of the 
Honourable Finance Member in Bengal a passage which is so apt that 
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I began to try and, take it down. I did not catch the whole of it but 
it might be a speech on our own Budget: 

‘“We cannot look on this Budget with any great satisfaction. It makes no 

provision for development and allows for no progress. It merely permits the 
carrying on of the administration in its minimum essentials and that too only by 
drawing to some extent on our reserves.’’ 
There were other passages in the quotation which seem to me to be extra- 
ordinarily apt, so that I should like to associate myself with. the whole 
of it. I hope that none the less we shall not forget that this year we 
have a Budget which balances; and if we cannat look forward to an early 
relief of the provinces and an early remission of taxation, we are at any 
rate in the position of knowing that we have been able to effect a reduc- 
tion of taxation for the first time after a very long and weary period 
of additional taxation. 


THe HonovrasLe tHE PRESIDENT: The question is: 
‘That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.’’ 


THe Honovraste Mr. 8S. VEDAMURTI: So far as Burma is con- 
cerned, I find from a telegram that I hold in my hands that the im- 
position of a tax under this clause will be a great hardship. Three 
match Factories in Rangoon, the Mahlmagon Match Factory, the 
Muslim Match Factory and the Rangoon Match Factory Works have 
sent me a telegram to the effect that the imposition of such duties would 
cripple this infant industry in Burma. The telegram says: 

‘We who have lately started match factories find ourselves greatly handi- 
capped owing to‘the new levy of heavy specific duties on boxes and splints. Pro- 
perly nursed for a couple of years or so, this industry has great future possibilities. 
_ Much spade work for boxes and splints-making is still necessary. We strongly 
request your refusal in levying any specific duties as that would immediately bring 
to a dead stop the newly started factories working for the present with import 


boxes and splints with prospect of replacing the imports of these goods by locally 
made boxes and splints in course of time only.’’ 


That is the telegram. I understand from my friend, the Honourable 
Mr. Dawn, my colleague who represents the Burma Chamber of Com- 
merce in this House, that amid the vast forest resources in Burma suitable 
usable wood for splints and boxes has not yet been discovered. The 
object of these companies is, I find, therefore not to evade the imposition 
of any tax for all time but to start the new industry with the help of 
imported splints and boxes and thereafter to substitute them with Burma 
materials, when proper wood is found. It is true that there are possi- 
bilities of finding out the right sort of wood for making the splints but 
they say that it would take time. When we talk of the need of Pro- 
tection for new industries such as steel, is it fair to tax the splints and 
boxes imported into this country when the match industry is still in 
its infancy? The free import of splints and boxes will for the present 
act as Protection to this new industry. Let me exhort the Finance 
Member to pause and consider whether he cannot dispense with this 
tax for the present. 


Tue Honovrasty Mr. LALUBHAT SAMALDAS (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan): I sympathise with the Commerce Member in his diffi- 
culties as to how he would tax imports and yet do it in such a way 
as not to kill or damage any newly started industries. As my friend 
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Mr. Vedamurti said, a number of new industries have been started in 
Bombay also. At the same time in Bombay we have some old-standing 
mateh factories which are using indigenous wood. One of them and 
perhaps the most important is the Gujerat Islam Match Factory. In 
this connection I want to say something about what my Honourable 
friend Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary said. He said that he wanted 
some assistance and concessions from his Government. His Government 
did not give it. In my province it is about 20 years back that the 
officer who was the Commissioner of Gujerat gave concessions to the 
Gujerat Islam Match Factory as regards the forest produce of Gujerat. 
Bombay thus takes the lead as regards assistance given by Government 
to infant industries. The agents of the factory have sent round cir- 
culars to the Members in which they say that those who use indigenous 
wood should have some protection against newly started industries 
which use imported splints and boxes. Moreover, it means a loss of 
income to Government. Government therefore must have sufficient 
income and must not allow the new industries to be put on a better 
level than those industries which are using indigenous wood. Mr. 
MecWatters made clear in his opening speech the fact that new industries 
will have to pay this duty which has risen according to his calculation 
25 to 30 per cent. but according to my inquiries about 15 to 20 per cent., 
so that they would not really be so hard hit as the senders of the telegram 
to Mr. Vedamurti tried to make out. The step that the Government are 
now taking protects the old industries that are using Indian wood and 
also gives sufficient protection to those industries which have been 
recently started. At the same time it will bring more income to the 
Government. I therefore support this motion. 

Tue HonovrastreE Sir CHARLES INNES (Commerce Member): 
The Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas has anticipated most of what 
I was going to say. Mr. Vedamurti has complained that the duties 
which we propose to put on imported splints and veneers will ruin the 
new industry which has lately sprung up in India. [I should like to 
say on behalf of the Government at once that we have no animus against 
this new industry, but the fact of the matter is that we do not think it 
right that we should sacrifice over a crore of revenue in order to protect 
this new industry. After all what does this new industry consist of? 
We have been compelled to impose upon matches imported into India 
,an exceedingly high duty of Re. 1-8-0 a gross. It is equivalent to 
something like 200 per cent. I may say at once that, though that duty 
sounds very high, yet the incidence is so widely distributed that it is not 
felt very much by the people. But as always happens when you have 
a very high duty of this kind, the trade looks for ways to get behind that 
duty and with great skill and cleverness the match trade has managed to 
get behind the duty. It has discovered that, if they import from Japan 
and from Sweden untipped splints and the veneers of match boxes and 
the necessary chemicals, they have to pay on these component parts 
only a duty of 15 per cent. That duty on a gross of boxes comes only 
to 2 annas against Re. 1-8-0 on imports of finished matches. All they 
have to do is to make the tipping mixture as it is called to tip the 
sphnts with the mixture to glue the veneers into boxes and to put the 
matches into the boxes. All that does not cost very much, and the 
consequence is that they get such an enormous advantage by this tipping 


these imported splints of Re. 1-2-0 a gross. 
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method that our information was that, if we did not take immediate: 
action, we should lose a greater purt of our revenue by July next. 
That is to say we should sacrifice, as I said just now, nearly a crore and 
a half of revenue in order to protect an industry which after all merely 
consists in assembling in this country the component parts of finished 
matches. I think the Council will agree with me that it is not worth 
while to sacrifice that amount of money in order to help an industry 
of this kind. Further, as Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas pointed out, if we 
protect this assembling industry, it will interfere with those manu- 
facturers in India who are trying to make matches in India out of 
indigenous wood. I think we can claim that our proposals have been 
very carefully elaborated. In fact I may say that we have been con- 
gratulated by the trade on the extreme accuracy of our information. 
We can claim also that we are still giving certain advantage to what 
I may call this assembling or tipping industry. We have worked out 
that our proposals involve a taxation on matches manufactured from 
That is to say, they have a: 
margin of almost 6 annas as against the importers of the finished 
match boxes. That margin we have ascertained is quite sufficient to 
cover the comparatively small cost which they incur in this country 
in tipping the matches and in glueing the boxes together. I think 
that, in view of this explanation, the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti will 
see that we are entirely justified in the proposals we have made. 


There is another point I should like to mention. I think it is quite 
certain that the larger firms, which have started the importing of 
splints and matches in this way, will now go a step further. They 


will probably start importing wood in the log whether it be from Sweden 
or Japan. 


Tur Honovraste Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS: Orders are being 
placed for them. 


Tue Honovraste Str CHARLES INNES: My information is also 
to the same effect, namely, that these firms will go a step further and 
start importing wood in the log from Sweden or Japan. If the wood 
is imported from Sweden or Japan, and if the splints are cut in this 
country and if the veneers are made in this country, then that will be 
a real genuine industry. At the same time it will set up circumstances 
which undoubtedly my Honourable friend on the right (the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett) will have to take into consideration. I do not for 
« moment suppose that the Government of India will impose on an 
industry of that kind such taxation as will tax it out of existence, but 
I think we may find it necessary to impose some amount of taxation 
on that industry. That I think is as far as I can go at present. I 
should like to make that statement in order that, if the industry is 
started, it may not be surprised that we have in some way to tax them. 


Turn HonovurasteE Mr. A. C. CHATTERJEE (Industries Member) : 
Sir, I have no desire to detain the House at this hour of the evening... 
As a matter of fact I believe the Council has achieved a record this 
evening. I have made various attempts to come and attend this Council, 
whenever I could get leave from my distinguished Colleague whose 
place you are going to occupy very soon, but whenever I have made 
inquiries, I have been told that the Council had risen. I believe my 
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Honourable friend, Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, does not quarrel 
with the dictum which the Honourable Finance Member laid down a 
little while ago, namely, that he does not look upon the Posts and 
Telegraph Department as a source of indirect taxation, but at the same 
time, Government, enjoying a monopoly of this nature, should use it 
to the best of their power for the benefit of the general taxpayer. 
Therefore, as a corollary, it should not be a burden on the general 
taxpayer. I gather that my Honourable friend’s quarrel is mainly 
with the rather mysterious sum of a crore and eleven lakhs which is 
shown as a contribution to general revenues, whereas the profit which 
has been estimated for the Budget year is only 24 lakhs. This represents 
the difference between the revenue and the actual working expenses of 
the Department. I wish to emphasize the fact that it is only an esti- 
mate, and that we really do not know whether we shall achieve the 
result of effecting a profit of 24 lakhs. As regards the item of one crore 
and eleven lakhs, I confess that I was myself rather puzzled when I saw 
it in this yellow book. However, I made inquiries, and I found that the 
explanation was very simple. What happens is this. Every year we 
purchase a certain quantity of stores for the postal system and for the 
construction and renewal of telegraph and telephone communications. 
We have as it were to borrow the money for purchase from general 
revenues. I am looking upon the Department for the time being as a 
commercial concern. So, when we actually bring the stores into use, 
their value is charged against the work or service concerned, and natu- 
rally the money used for the purchase goes back into general revenues. 
We cannot debit their value twice over in the accounts. What has 
happened this year is that we propose to use a very much larger sum 
in the way of utilisation of stores than was ordinarily the case. The 
reason is that the capital outlay on new telegraph and telephone lines 
and buildings is higher, mainly because the development of the Depart- 
ment has been starved in recent years in the interests of retrenchment. 
It has also to be remembered that part of this amount is incurred for 
railway and canal purposes for which we get a credit eventually. 
Secondly, we are trying to cut down the stores which we keep in stock. 
Formerly, the practice was that we kept in stock the stores which we 
thought would come into use or would be required for 18 or 24 months. 
Now, we are cutting down the amount of such reserve stocks in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee. This 
will be borne out by some figures which I should like permission to 
uote. For instance, in 1921-22 the capital outlay was 72 lakhs, in 
1922-23 the capital outlay was 65 lakhs in 1923-24 it was 96 lakhs, and 
next year our estimate of capital outlay is 174 lakhs. 

THe HonovurasLte Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Is my friend quoting from the published Budget? 

Tue Honouraste Mr. A. C. CHATTERJEE: No, from figures I 
have with me. 2 

Tur Honovraste Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Not in the published Budget? 

Tue Honovraste Mr. A.C. CHATTERJEE: No, but I am furnish- 
ing the information my friend asked for. Then, as regards the stocks 
we have, we had 270 lakhs last April, by the end of this month we 
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shall have reduced this amount to 196 lakhs and then again by the 
end of next year March 1925, we hope to reduce the stock to one crore. 
On the other hand, purchases of new stores both in India and in England 
will be very much smaller. Naturally, therefore, as we are buying few 
stores and issuing large quantities from stock the repayment or credit 
to general revenues will be much larger next year than usual. It is not 
a contribution in the sense that it is a profit earned by the Post and 
Telegraph Department. Even if it were a contribution, which it is 
not, we cannot count on it every year. The amount will be very much 
less in future years. Then we will really have to depend on the actual 
profits of the Department as has been estimated. For the Budget year 
we estimate the profits to be only 24 lakhs and any reductions of rates 
which my Honourable friend proposes must be based on the estimate of 
these profits and not on the estimate of any stores that we consume. 
Now, my Honourable friend has suggested that we might be able to 
find the 60 lakhs next year out of this one crore and 11 lakhs. 

THe HonouraBLE Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
Less than 60 lakhs. 

THe HonovurasLe Mr. A. C. CHATTERJEE: It is not less than 60 
lakhs. As a matter of fact, my estimate of the cost of the reduction 
which my Honourable friend proposes in this amendment is much larger 
than 60 lakhs. The reduction on postcards only, allowing for an increase 
in postcards and a decrease in letters, will amount to about 60 lakhs. 
But in addition we will have to maintain a staff to deal with increasing 
traffic. The cost of that staff will certainly amount to 10 to 15 lakhs, 
because naturally the carrying of these postcards will mean a certain 
amount of cost in railway haulage, in postal runners, in additional staff 
at the post offices, etc. 

THe HonovrasteE Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
Was the staff reduced when the postcard rate was raised? 

Tur HonourasLe Mr. A. C. CHATTERJEE: Undoubtedly, it was 
reduced. We have effected a reduction of over 160 lakhs in the cost of 
the Post and Telegraph Departments. Therefore the cost of the proposal 
which my Honourable friend is making will come to about 80 lakhs. As 
a matter of fact, we cannot afford it. As my Honourable friend, Mr. 
McWatters explained earlier in the day, we cannot possibly afford to lose 
these 80 lakhs; the result will be that we will not be able to develop 
postal facilities, which we are most anxious to do. I cannot expect my 
Honourable friend, broadminded as he is, to give us money for providing 
new postal facilities, when the department costs him from 50 to 60 lakhs 
from general revenues. It would be suicidal from the point of view of 
the Department. As has been stated already by the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett, we have given a pledge for the development of rural 
facilities. My Honourable friend just now complained of the exodus 
from the villages to the towns. I believe it is rather marked in his 
own province, in Bengal. It is not quite so marked in other provinces, 
such as the United Provinces. 

Tur Honovuraste Lata SUKHBIR SINHA: I think it is marked 
there also. 


Tur Honouraste Mr. A. C. CHATTERJEE: My own informatton 
is otherwise. Well, if you are going to stop this exodus from the villages 
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to the towns, you must provide ordinary facilities, postal and telegraphic 
for the villages. I am afraid by Honourable friend will only hinder 
the object which he himself has in view, which is that of assisting the 
people in the villages. I have every sympathy with his object and | 
think that it can only be gained by providing for more post offices and 
more telegraph offices in the villages. In order to do that, we must 
have a small surplus to show to my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, in order to get the money for starting these post offices and 
telegraph offices. I appeal to my Honourable friend’s anxiety to retain 
the people in the villages. Let him give us time to develop postal 
facilities in the villages. Let him give us time to find out how the 
general revival in trade conditions affects the postal and telegraph reve- 
nues. Let him give us time to find out how prices get stablished in 
order that we may know how much we can reduce in establishments and 
so forth. Then it will be time enough to ask for a reduction in postal 
and telegraphic rates. If you insist on reduction at once, you will only 
hinder the development of the Department. I wish only for a moment, 
Sir, to refer to what my Honourable friend, Mr. Ram Saran Das said 


about the decrease in the efficiency of the Department. I regret that he 


should have any reasonable complaint in this respect. I did not know 
what his exact complaint was, and JI shall certainly inquire into the 
matter, but what I should like to point out is that, in order to make 


the Department a paying proposition, that is to say, that it should be: 


neither a source of revenue nor a source of expenditure to the general 
revenues, we have had to cut down the expenditure on the Department 
by nearly a crore and a half, and naturally you cannot expect the same 
high standard of facilities to the general public in the way of deliveries 
and despatches that you could have expected before these retrenchments 
were made. We are trying to do all we can in this respect. We have 
got a Financial Adviser to scrutinise every proposal that comes up, 
not only from the point of view of economy, but from the point of view 
of earning bigger profits. And all I ask is that this House should 
give us more time. 


THE HonouRABLe THE PRESIDENT: There being one dissentient 
voice, I must put the amendment to the House. 


The question is: 


‘‘ That in Schedule IT to the Bill, for the entry under the heading ‘ Postcards ve 


the following be substituted, namely :— 


‘ Single : : : C : ; : ; ‘ . three pies, 


Reply : : : ; . ’ : : . . half an anna.’ ’” 


The motion was negatived. 


13th February 1924. 


IMMIGRATION INTO INDIA BIULL. 


Ture Honovras_e Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West. 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, under clause 26 of the Standing 
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Orders contained in the Manual of Business and Procedure, I have: 
given notice of my intention to move that the Bill to regulate the entry 
into and residence in British India of persons domiciled in other British 
Possessions be taken into consideration and I now have the honour to 
move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 


As Honourable Members are aware, the Bill was passed by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly on the 27th July last and, as the Council was then 
prorogued, there was no earlier opportunity of bringing up the matter 
before this House. Without bringing it up and getting it passed by 
this House, the Bill cannot be submitted for the purpose of reaching 
its final stage. It is necessary, Sir, that some Member should give 
notice of his intention, such as I have given, and, as I happened to be 
a Member of the Assembly at the time that this Bill was passed, it 
gives me satisfaction to be able to ask this House to pass it and to pass 
it without any amendment, if possible. 


Sir, the principles underlying the Bill which were fully discussed in 
the Legislative Assembly, are contained shortly in three pronouncements 
of the Imperial Conference from time to time. I do not want to take up 
the time of this House at this stage by making any elaborate reference to 
the reasons which necessitated the passing of the Bill; but I think I 


ought to place these three extracts before the House. In 1918, the 
Imperial Conference resolved : 


ae, That it is an inherent function ot the Government of the several communities 
of the British Commonwealth including India that each should enjoy complete 


control of the composition of its own population by means of restriction of immi- 
gration from any of the other communities.”’ 


The next was in 1921 when the Imperial Conference again resolved as. 
follows : 


“This Conference whilst re-affirming the Resolution of the Imperial War Con- 
ference in 1918 that each community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy 
complete control of the composition of its own population by means of restriction 
of immigration from any of the other communities, recognises that there is an 
incongruity between the position of India as an equal member of the British Empire 
and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some 
other parts of the Empire. The Conference accordingly is of opinion that, in the 
interests of the solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable that the 
rights of Indians to citizenship should be recognized.”’ 

As the House will remember, this Resolution was passed practically 
unanimously, the dissenting voice coming naturally from South Africa. 
Then we have this further pronouncement to the following effect: 


‘That British citizens domiciled in a British country, ineluding India, should 
be admitted in any other British country on certain conditions ;”’ 


and one of the conditions was: 
‘‘ That the right of the Government of India is recognized to enact laws which 


shall have the effect of subjecting British citizens domiciled in any other British 
country to the same conditions when visiting India as are imposed on Indians 


desiring to visit such country.’’ 

At this hour of the day, when public feeling is excited over what 1s 
going on abroad regarding our Indian fellow-citizens, I shall not utter 
one word which would be an appeal to the passions and prejudices which 
we would like to do all we can to allay. We are here engaged, as a 
matter of fact, on a piece of legislation which is a business proposition, 
following the principles adopted by the Imperial Conference to which 
T have drawn the attention of the House, and which is oe the 

D 
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minimum that could be done under the circumstances. The Assembly 
with the assistance of all the parts of the House—and I would add with 
the assistance of the Government, certainly at least not in the face 
of any violent opposition from the Government—adopted the measure 
which has been embodied in the Bill, which I am now asking you to 
consider. 

Honourable Members will find that the Bill practically consists of one 
operative clause, clause 3, which gives the sanction, and declares that: 

‘The Governor General in Council may make rules for the purpose of securing 
that persons not being of Indian origin, domiciled in any British Possession, shall 
have no greater rights and privileges, as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and administration of such Possession to 
persons of Indian domicile.”’ 
That strictly carries out the principles to which I have called the atten- 
tion of this House, and Honourable Members will notice that there is 
nothing in the shape of any mandatory injunction in the Bill so 
far as the Governor General in Council is concerned. As the Bill was 
originally framed, the intention was clearly mandatory, but, in defer- 
ence to the strong appeals that were made on the occasion and having 
regard also to the great efforts that the Government of India were 
making, efforts that were well seconded in England, for the purpose 
of bringing about amicable relations as far as possible, the Assembly 
ultimately agreed that it would for the moment be satisfied if a general 
declaration and sanction was embodied in the Bill. That is how the 
Bill was ultimately passed without going to a Select Committe and 
that is how, I say, with the assistance of all parts of the House includ- 
ing the Government Benches, the Bill took the shape in which it is 
now coming before us for consideration. I do not think I need now take up 
the time of the House at this stage by further elaborating the matter, 
and I content myself with moving that the Bill, as passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 


THe HonovrasLe Mr. G. 8. KHAPARDE (Berar: Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, I rise to support my friend, Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarva- 
dhikary, first, because the Bill is an old friend of mine, coming back 
to me as it were. It may be remembered that in March, 1922, I moved 
a Resolution in this House to the following effect : 

‘This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that when 
rights and disabilities are conferred or imposed on Indians by the laws of any 
Colony, legislation be undertaken to confer or impose the same rights or disabilities 
on the subjects of that Colony in British India.’’ 

Sir, I do not propose to repeat what I said then in support of my pro- 
position, but I only wish to point out that this matter attracted atten- 
tion as early as 1911. Lord Crewe then mentioned this matter and 
supported it. It came on again, when Lord Sinha went to England 
in 1917. Then in 1918 again the same thing came up, and then in 
1921 again, my friend thinks it came up, but I do not remember that 
occasion; anyhow I brought up this matter in 1922 when the Resolution 
was discussed and argued. After all, it does not require much argu- 
ment, because it is an old principle embodied in every principal religion 
which is ‘‘ do unto others as you would be done by ’’. It finds its 
place in the Christian Bible; it finds its place in the Hindu doctrines. 
Ye yatha mam prapadhyante thams-thathaiya bhajamyaham; it finds its 
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place in the Koran and it is current all over the civilized world and that 
‘principle can be brought into politics very successfully, I think. The 
great recommendation is that it is not a war measure. It began in 
1911, when war was not much talked of or much believed in. It is 
‘an eternal principle brought in during peaceful times and, now that 
peace prevails, it is only right that we should seek to introduce it here, 
and give it what is called “‘ legislative sanction,’”’ if I may use that 
phrase. It is a well-recognised and good principle. We want it now. 
It is a measure very carefully drafted in the other House, by which 
we are asking our Government to legislate and frame rules and give effect 
to them, if and when they think it necessary, for the purpose of regu- 
lating the entry into and residence in British India of persons domiciled 
in other British Possessions. I am only asking for the imposition of 
the same kind of conditions on the citizens or inhabitants of Colonies 
in this country as those Colonies are putting on our people there. We 
‘do not want to be unjust to all the Colonies. We do not want to enforce 
these rules in the case of the Colonies who have proved good to us. It 
is only on those who have imposed disabilities on us that we propose 
‘to impose the same kind of disabilities here. This cannot be called 
retaliation. Retaliation is when you do something worse than what 
has been done to you. ‘hat is tit for tat. Our object is not that. 
‘What we say is let the people of Colonies who are here also undergo the 
same kind of disabilities, and when they feel the inconvenience, they 
and we will mutually agree to remove the whole thing altogether. 


Sir, when I moved my Resolution, I was advised by almost every 
Member to withdraw it, because I was told that there were delicate 
negotiations going on. My friend, the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
‘Sastri was expected to go on tour in these Colonies. Then there were 
other matters that were urged and I was told it was premature. I am, 
‘Sir, a little bit of an obstinate man, and I said that it was not premature, 
‘because it began as early as 1911, and eleven years had gone by. I said 
that it could not be premature, but still, in deference to the wishes of 
my Honourable friends, I withdrew my Resolution. I am however 
very glad to see, Sir, that this Resolution has attracted attention and 
is taken up to-day, in fact, I may say that my Resolution has been 
transformed into a Bill. My Resolution has been slightly expanded, it 
has been put into proper legal language and brought up again before 
this House. So Honourable Members can easily imagine how pleased 
I am that the matter has come up before this House to-day. In the 
other House also in the course of the debate it was suggested by some 
speakers that it was somewhat premature to bring up this question. 
My point was that it had been before the world for eleven years—trom 
1911 to 1923 about twelve years have gone by, that is a period in India 
which we regard as very sacred, because everything becomes completely 
established, twelve years make a generation here—and so I said it was 
not premature at all, because as everybody knows ‘a faint heart never 
wins a fair lady’. If you are afraid, you will for ever be put down. 
The best course is to take time by the forelock, be early and strike first, 
We have waited for twelve years, it is all but too late, one might say, 
‘from my point of view. Anyhow, this has been brought forward, I am 


very glad OL tt. oro 
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This Bill, Sir, is a very harmless measure. It does not ask the 
Government to act immediately, it does not ask the Government to do 
anything very serious, but it only asks them to frame rules so that they 
may give effect to them at the proper time and in such manner as they 
think fit, I mean rules for imposing the same corditions regarding the 
entry and residence of Colonials here, as they have put upon our people 
there. This is a very harmless Bill, and I am very glad indeed that 
my old friend has come back to me now. I therefore strongly support 
this proposition. 

THe Honovrasie Str MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General): Sir, I beg to move as an amendment that the Bill be referred 
for further consideration to a Select Committee consisting of the follow- 
ing Honourable Members : 


The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi, 
The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma, 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar, 

The Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, 
The Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Rafique, and 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. Karandikar. 


Sir, in introducing this amendment, I think it is necessary to make 
my position absolutely clear at the outset. I am afraid there is some- 
misapprehension lurking in the minds of some of my Colleagues that, in 
moving this amendment, I have a desire or some sort of sinister motive: 
to wreck this Bill or to prevent its passage during this Session of the 
Council of State. Let me immediately disabuse the minds of my Col- 
leagues of this misapprehension. Let me assure them that I entirely 
share the views of my Honourable Colleagues who have preceded me and 
have spoken with such warmth of feeling. I entirely endorse a great deal 
of what they have said on the subject. 


Tue Honovurasie CoLtonen Nawas Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN: On, 
a point of order, Sir. Your orders are that no names for a Select Com-. 
mittee should be brought forward unless the Members are previously 
asked if they agree to serve. I want to ask if the Members in this case. 
have agreed to become Members of the Select Committee. 


THe HonovurasLe THE PRESIDENT: I think we will take that objec- 


tion later. Should the amendment be put to the House, the Honour- 
able Member may then raise the point. ; 


Tue Honovuraste Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: Sir, I may say 
that on the question of South Africa I yield to no one in this Council in 
my warmth of feeling, in my resentment, in my disappointment, at the 
conduct of the South African Union. I may remind my Honourable 
Colleagues that on the 27th of July last, on the very day when they were 
debating this very measure in the Legislative Assembly, I moved a motion 
for adjournment in the Council of State expressing the disapprobation of 
the Council in regard to the action which the Imperial Government had 
taken. I may also remind this Council that I was one of those who headed 
the deputation to His Excellency the Viceroy eight days before that great 
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pronouncement was made by the Imperial Cabinet. My Honourable 
Colleagues are fully aware of the part that I have taken in this connec- 
tion. But, Sir, whilst fully endorsing what has been said, I feel it my 
duty, as a Member of the Council of State and as one of the oldest Mem- 
bers present here, to say that I am not a little disappointed with the 
attitude taken up by my Honourable friend, Dr. Sarvadhikary, that this 
Bill should be passed without any amendment. I disagree entirely with 
the learned Doctor if he thinks that the Council of State, which is a 
correcting body, a revising Chamber, should surrender its authority to 
another body. I hold that for the maintenance of the dignity of tne 
Council of State, for the maintenance of the good name of this body as a 
correcting and revising Chamber, we should do nothing to jeopardise its 
‘authority or Jessen its dignity. I am disappointed to hear this statement 
of my Honourable friend, Dr. Sarvadhikary, particularly as he is an 
eminent lawyer. He however comes from that Assembly perhaps still 
imbued with the atmosphere of that place and it will take some time 
before he is able to get rid of the soparific atmosphere of that House. 


Sir, I have now made my position clear and I assure my Colleagues 
here that I have not the slightest desire to wreck this measure. I want 
to improve it as much as possible in a manner which will redound to your 
credit, in a manner which will reflect credit on the Council of State; in a 
manner that, when this Bill is perused by other international countries,— 
and pray remember that, when this Bill is published, it will be closely 
scrutinised by all other nations to ascertain the measure of retaliation 
adopted by this country,—as India will not be laughed at and ridiculed. 
Tt is for this reason that I have proposed this Committee to examine this 


Bill, and with no sinister object or motive, as some of my Honourable 
‘Colleagues seem to think. 


Sir, I realise and know what many of my friends have said that this 
is a permissive Bill. My friend, the Honourable Mr. Sethna said that 
it is not a mischievous Bill. Other adjectives have also been used in the 
course of this debate. But in agreeing with them I would ask my 
Honourable Colleagues to endeavour to place on the Statute-book a 
measure that will carry out their intention and their real purpose. I 
presume they do not want to put on the Statute-book a meaningless Bill 
which will have no operation and which will place in the hands of Gov- 
ernment power to make and frame rules that would be inoperative and 
which would in a great measure frustrate the very object they have in 
view. Itis for these reasons and even at the risk of qeriting a little dis- 
approbation from some of my Colleagues, that I have ventured to ask 
for the appointment of a Select Committee. 


Now, Sir, if our object is to make the measure retaliatory, then we 
must without disguise carry out that intention. My friend, Mr. 
Khaparde, as well as my friend, Mr. Natesan, said that it was not a re- 
taliatorv measure. I have read the debate in the Assembly and J have 
thoroughly studied the Bill and the debates. For God s sake let us met 
deceive ourselves by saying that this is not a retaliatory measure, anc 
that it is a measure simply of reciprocity. Let us be candid. Let us be 
sincere. Let us be fair and say that we are displeased, disappointed, 
aggrieved with the conduct of the South African Union and that we pro- 
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pose to retaliate. Let us have that moral courage; let us not shield our- 
selves under the simple pretence and untenable excuse that this is a reci- 
procity meastire: 7 ee 


Tue Honouraste Mr. G. A. NATESAN: May I say a word by way 
of personal explanation, Sir? I distinctly said that I welcomed this Bill 
as a measure of retaliation also. The Honourable Member will therefore- 
see that his observations are rather beside the mark. 


Tue Honourasiy Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: I am glad to hear 
that explanation. We all know—every one who has got an elementary 
idea of these definitions knows—that there is a material distinction be- 
tween reciprocity and retaliation; and any one who has studied the idea 
underlying this Bill cannot possibly urge in this Council that a measure 
of this kind is not of a retaliatory character. But I do not object to re-. 
taliation. If the time, nature and the circumstances require retaliation, 
let us have retaliation by all means and we shall have retaliation; and we 
shall pass a retaliatory Bill. Sir, I do not propose to go into the prin- 
ciple of this Bill and inquire at this stage whether we should pass a Bill 
of this nature or not. Sir Malcolm Hailey in the Assembly has accepted 
the principle underlying it. My Honourable friend, Sir Narasimha 
Sarma, has also accepted the principle so far as this Bill is concerned. I 
am not going into that; but I find it necessary to draw your attention to 
certain salient features of this Bill; and, if it pleases you and if you think 
there is something in what I say that the Bill needs examination, we 
ought not to shirk our duty and we ought not to refuse to submit the Bill 
for examination. I may say that there need be no apprehension that, if 
the Bill is referred to a Select Committee, it will not be passed this 
Session. J am as anxious as any one of you that this Bill should be 
examined, and, if my motion is accepted, should be brought up in this 
Session for further discussion and passed and returned to the Legislative 

Assembly if need be. 


Sir, with these comments, I will just draw your attention to some. 
important features of this Bill, You must not omit to bear in mind the: 
fact that this Bill was introduced, debated, discussed and passed into law 
in one day, and, though I admit with ereat respect that a lot of ight was. 
thrown in the course of the debate and many important and pertinent 
amendments were put forward both by Government and Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyar and were accepted after some discussion, it does not behove us as 
a Council of State to hurry this measure, to rush it through without 
further detailed examination. TI shall speak later on as to the composition 
of the Select Comnfittee. My first apprehension is that I am not satisfied’ 
with the definition of the words ‘‘ British Possession.’? I am afraid this 
definition, as it is worded, will lead us into complications and difficulties. 
There is no doubt that it is an acknowledged principle that you may 
expressly define certain words for the purpose of special Acts; but we: 
could very well have fallen back upon the General Clauses Act and taken 
the definition of ‘‘ Colony’? which would have suited better for the pur- 
pose with a slight modification, than the definition embodied in this Bill. 
My Honour able Colleagues will see that this is a matter which needs some 
thought and consideration. Then. Sir, in the definition of the word 
“‘ entry ’” it has been defined as including landing at any port in British 
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India during the period of a ship’s stay on her way to a destination out- 
side British India. That also will give us some trouble. What about 
Seamen of difterent countries and different nationalities who come into 
Indian ports and get down and stay for a few days? There is some diffi- 
culty about this clause, which needs mature examination. Adverting 
to the operative clause of the Bill, which is the most essential clause, in 
fact which is the life and soul of this Bill, we are confronted with nume- 
rous difficulties. For the first time in the history of Indian legislation a 
new phrase has been coined and that phrase is ‘‘ Indian origin.” I know 
this phrase was embodied in the clause by way of an amendment put for- 
ward by a lawyer of great eminence in the Legislative Assembly and for 
whom I have profound respect; but I believe that this phrase will cause 
complication. As I shall show presently, when I examined clause 5,—it 
will put tremendous difficulties in our way and will unconsciously perpe- 
tuate disabilities and put our own countrymen whom we seek to protect 
in a position of serious predicament. Sir, that is a small matter, how-- 
ever. Let us lock and examine the clause a little more carefully. My 
friend, Mr. Sethna, has forestalled me to a certain extent and has stated 
that this Bill apples to all the Dominions. It does, it provides for no 
discrimination at all. Various Colonies and Dominions treat our Indian 
fellow-subjects in different manner. The treatment accorded to Indians 
in the Dominions and Crown Colonies is of a divergent character. Now, 
with all deference, I submit that in including all the Dominions in this 
Bill, we are courting serious trouble. Our immediate quarrel is with the 
Union Government of South Africa. I am prepared to concede that we 
should take all possible measures of retaliation against that Colony to 
redress our grievances if necessary. But I abhor the idea of our entire 
disassociation from the other parts of the British Empire. I wish my 
Right Honourable friend Srinivasa Sastri had preceded me in this de- 
bate. I would have been glad to hear from him what is our present 
immediate grievance with the other parts of the Dominions. I know we 
have got some minor grievances. But in the long debate which took 
place in the other House, neither the author of the Bill nor any Member 
of the House had said a word about it or as to the necessity of including 
them in this Bill. I challenge any Member here to point out to me in 
that debate a word if said by any Member of the other House, as to why 
it has been deemed necessary to include the other Dominions in this 
measure. 

Tur HonovrastE Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan): What about British Columbia? . 

Tun Honovraste Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: I am coming to it 
presently. Sir, I am personally opposed to this policy of detachment 
from the other members of the Empire, unless we have got a substantial 
and a real grievance against them. My Honourable friend Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas speaks of British Columbia. We have not yet fully negotiated 
with Canada in regard to the treatment which Canada accords to 
Indians in her possessions. The matter was never brought up even before 
the Assembly. It has not been discussed in the public press; it has. 
never, to my knowledge, been made a matter of real and substantial griev- 
ance up to now. If Honourable Members think that in legislating 
against Kenya we should incorporate in the Bill other Dominions as well, 
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they are welcome to do so, but I must, as a Member of this Council, sound 
a note of warning. The action which we are taking is unstatesmanlike, 
the action which we are taking in including the other Dominions without 
any immediate cause is impolitic, it is unwise and inexpedient. Let us 
certainly legislate against Kenya, but let us not make the other parts of 
the Empire our enemies, because do not forget that India must depend 
for her trade on the goodwill and reciprocity of the other members of the 
Empire. 


Sir, let us see how this clause will be effective as a measure of reprisal 
which we are anxious to adopt. Now the words which we have used are: 
‘“‘ being of Indian origin, domiciled in any British Possession, shall have no greater 
rights and privileges, as regards entry into and residence in British India, than 
are accorded by the law and administration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.”’ 

I submit, Sir, with great deference to my Colleagues, that, even if the 
Government of India make such rules in consonance with this clause, 
they will be inoperative. You have to differentiate the position of the 
white settlers in Kenya from Australians and Canadians. If you think 
that the white settlers of Kenya have lost their British domicile, you are 
seriously mistaken in your view and in your interpretation of the law. 
Kenya is entirely different from Australia, from Canada and from other 
self-governing Dominions. These white people who have gone and settled 
down in Kenya have not lost their British domicile, and, as this clause is 
worded, it will be absolutely impossible and wholly ineffectual, and it 
will not prevent the white settlers from landing in this country. Sir, 
this clause, as it is drafted, does a gross injustice to a class of people who 
have done us no wrong, who have done us no injury, who have been our 
friends and who gave us first shelter in their land long before the white 
settlers went into Kenya and allowed us to land and trade in their own 
country, I mean the Africans. The phrase ‘‘ Indian origin ’’ will not 
apply to these people, and, if any of these Africans want to settle down 


in India, what happens? You shut them out, you shut your friends 
21 Be ge a 


THE HonovrasLte Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: We do not. 
THe Honovuras_te Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: You certainly do, 


as the law stands. As the clause is drafted, you have no option. It 
may be said, Sir, that the rules which the Government of India will 
frame will provide for that. I am very doubtful about that, as the clause 
is drafted on somewhat. decisive and mandatory lines by employing the 
phrase ‘‘ Indian origin.’? It will not be open to the Government to 


make any such exemptions in derogation of the substantive provi- 
sion of this law. 


THe HonovuraBLe Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: We can amend the rule. 
THe Honovrasre Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: Thank you. 


What further, Sir? There is no provision for exemption in this. I have 
thought over the matter and believe that the law, as it is framed, does 
not provide for cases of exemption at all, and, unless there is a statutory 
power given to exempt certain classes of people, as the clause is worded, 
1 am afraid I have serious misgivings whether it will be operative. What 
will be the result? What will happen to the several members in the 
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Civil Service who are South Africans? What will happen to other mem- 
bers in other services of the country who are of South African origin? I 
understand that, if this Bill is passed, we will have to segregate one of 
our present Governors to some other place; we will have to segregate our 
friend General MacWatt, and possibly lock him up under the clause. 
(Laughter), Sir, these are difficulties which have not been contemplated 
by the other Legislature. Take sir, further the words which have been 
used, namely, ‘‘ than are accorded by the law and administration of such 
Possessions to persons of Indian domicile.’ 


Tue Ricur Honovurasrtr V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI: Such Posses- 


sion. 


_ Tue Honovrasre Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: Yes, such Posses- 
sions. Here, I say that any legislation to proceed on a parity is very 


ev 


problematic, it is very difficult. Take the case of South Africa. 


Tue Honovraste THE PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member is per- 
fectly justified in drawing attention to defects found in drafting, which 
may render it necessary to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, but he 
must be moderate in doing so. He must not argue the points at the 
same length as he would in Select Committee. 


THe Honovrasre Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: Sir, I want to 


make out a case. 


Tur Honovraste tHE PRESIDENT: I have already explained to the 
Honourable Member that he is perfectly justified in drawing attention to 
drafting defects, or defects of wording which render it desirable to refer 
the Bil to a Select Committee; but he is not justified in arguing each 
peint in great detail. | 


THE HonovurasLe Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: If that is your 
ruling, Sir, | must bow to it and be very brief. South Africa has aban- 
doned the idea of segregation, but assume that they go in for segregation, 
how are we going to put segregation into force? There are no highlands 
here, unless you call Simla and Mussoorie and such places high lands, 
-and what does it matter if you prevent the white settlers going there? 
Has anybody ever inquired how many South African white settlers come 
to India annually and settle down here? Have you got any census? Is 
this Act going to be effective in that way? The same difficulties wiil 
arise in the matter of communal representation. They have given us 
‘communal representation, not a common franchise. As regards communal 
representation, have we not communal representation in India? We 
have got a European constituency, we have got minorities who 
have obtained communal representation, how are you going to 
punish South Africans by giving them tit for tat in a matter like com- 
munal representation? I think, Sir, if we are going to retaliate, as I 
feel you would like to retaliate, it would be better if we gave the Govern- 
ment powers to frame rules and regulations and a free hand to take such 
measures as may be suitable for safeguarding Indian interests and for 
vindicating Indian prestige and self-respect. A measure like that would 
be much better and would serve our purposes admirably. Pray consider 
the absurdity of the law which you are now called upon to pass in a great 
hurry and “without qualifying amendments. You rushed this Bill 
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through the Legislative Assembly ; for your own sake, for our own repu- 
tation, do not rush it through the Council of State. Let us examine it, 
let us sit together, examine and see if we cannot improve this Bill and 
make it an effective weapon in our hands for the purpose of meeting our 
adversaries. ‘he language of the Bill is defective; it does not convey 
the meaning you want, the wording of clause 3 is extremely faulty; it 
imperfectly and inadequately expresses your meaning and the point 
which you wish to put into execution. J put you on your guard and be- 
ware of it. As the Honourable the President has warned me, I do not pro- 
pose to go into further details. I could go into several important details 
and cut the Bill to pieces at it stands at present. Ido not wish to take up 
your time much longer, but I appeal to you that this is a matter which 
specially needs our careful reflection, our unbiassed, our dispassionate, 
consideration. I am asking you nothing unreasonable but to sit together 
and examine the Bill. I have taken special care to put lawyers on this 
Select Committee, the majority are lawyers, so that they may be in a 
position to thoroughly examine the Bill and make it an effective weapon 
in the hands of Government. The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey in 
the course of the debate in the Assembly said that he would approve of a 
measure like this as a method or a weapon for negotiation in our hands. 
I respectfully disagree with his surmise and statement. The Bill as it 
stands will not be an effective weapon to negotiate with the South African 
Union. This is just the Bill which General Smuts will welcome; this is 
just the Bill which General Smuts will receive with delectation and great 
readiness. It is a Bill which his Council, his Legislature, will thank you 
for passing. If you are earnest and want to pass a Bill, pass one that 
will be effectual and one that will not be an emasculated, effete, measure. 
Sir, I do not want to detain the Council any further. In conclusion, I 
say I have the fullest sympathy with my Colleagues, I endorse to a cer- 
tain extent their views and sentiments, but I cannot make myself a party 
to, or subscribe to, a piece of badly drafted, ill-considered legislation 
which also appears to me to be incongruous and wholly ineffectual. 


THE HonourasLte rut PRESIDENT: I think the Honourable Mem- 
ber is too old a Member of this Council not to have first satisfied himself 
that the Members he has mentioned for the Select Committee are willing: 
to serve on it if his motion is carried. 

Tne Honovuraste Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: Sir I have con- 
sulted most of them, except the Mover of this Bill and they have all told 
me they will be willing to serve if the Bil! goes to a Select Committee, 
and I believe Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, if my motion is accept- 
ed, will have no objection to serve on the Committee. 


THE Honovrasre Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : Sir, 
it will be inconsistent with the dignity, prestige, and everything else that 
has been pleaded if I sit on this Select Committee, and I decline to do so. 


THe Ricgur Honovraste V. 8. SRINIVASA SASTRI (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, I will try to meet some of the observations that have 
been made by my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy in the course 
of his speech suggesting the appointment of a Select Committee to con- 
sider this Bill. I am of opinion, Sir, that this reference to a Select Com- 
mittee is unnecessary. The Honourable Mr. Karandikar said that, in his 
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judgment, the Government of India were reall y the representatives of the 
Indian people, and that, if there was a strong wish expressed by our 
people, the Government of India would not be behind-hand in giving 
legal embodiment to it. I do not wish to traverse that point at all, but I 
hope that it is true, and that the Honourable Mr. Karandikar will in no 
long time prove in the judgment of his countrymen to have been a true 
prophet. At the present moment, however, there is one slight consider- 
ation which abates from the satisfaction that one would derive from such 
a proposition. The Government of India and their spokesmen tried all 
they could to oppose the passage of this measure in the Assembly. It 
was passed, and it is now coming to us under the aegis of a private Mem- 
ber of the House. That is as it-should be. But; if the Government of 
India were really possessed of strength of feeling upon this subject and 
they wished to make themselves, in the fullest and amplest sense of the 
word, understood in the Dominions, they would have come forward at the: 
earliest possible opportunity in this House with amendments, such as the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy wishes to make, so as to make this 
measure effective, satisfactory and creditable to the Council of State. 
The Government have not brought forward any amendments. It is not’ 
the Government that propose to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 
Am I wrong in inferring that the Government are quite content to let the 
Bill encounter its fate on the shoals of the discussion in the Council of 
State ? 

The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy spoke of the distinction be-- 
tween reciprocity and retaliation. There is a very great deal of distinc-. 
tion between the two. The only question is how far the distinction bears 
on the point in issue. For one thing, Sir, the fundamental distinction 
between the two expressions cannot be lost sight of. Reciprocity is in 
good and in bad matters; retaliation can only be in bad matters. If the: 
South African Government sent us two professors to teach in the Delhi 
University over which the Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi 
presides, then we should be acting reciprocally, if we sent two professors 
to the University of Cape Town; we should not be guilty of retaliation in’ 
that case. Now, retaliation we apply, however, to disabilities, to hard- 
ships and to indignities. This is a retaliatory measure. Who could deny 
it? Tam prepared to defend this measure of retaliation and, if a stronger 
measure of retaliation were possible, I could defend it too in any Court 
of impartial judges. Would the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
believe me if I said to him that in 1921 General Smuts himself asked 
me. ‘* We have recognised your power to retaliate. Why don’t you 
retaliate? If we ill-treat your people, you are at liberty to ill-treat our 
people.’? General Smuts should not be dissatisfied with any measure of 
the character that we are attempting to pass to-day. General Smuts 
would not be, if I know his nature. 

As for dissociating ourselves from the Empire, I should like people 
who talk carelessly to note one or two things. This expression, Sir, * dis- 
snciating ourselves from the other parts of the Empire, detaching our- 
selves from the other parts of the Empire ”’ was brought in by a Govern- 
ment spokesman in the Assembly during the debate which we are follow- 
ing to-day, and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has used that expression here. 
I do not wish to speak without a sense of responsibility, and I hope T 
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shall not import any motion into my answer on this branch of the subject. 
Reviewing the history of Indians abroad, one can only hang down one’s 
head here. If we were brought to the bar of the public opinion of the 
world, the Indian would have to hang down his head in shame that he 
has submitted to these things for nearly 35 years and still longed and 
hoped for a remedy because he did not wish to be thrust out of the Empire. 
He has paid heavily for his desire to be associated with the Empire, and 
dearer and dearer prices are being exacted at every turn. To tell him 
that he would dissociate himself from the Empire by enacting an inno- 
‘cent reciprocity measure is to abuse the language which the Almighty 
has given us. Sir, to-day after unparalleled indignities we are not 
‘seeking dissociation from the Empire. 

We are still going down on our knees to ask the authorities from out- 
side to find some means of cosulting our self-respect, so that we may still 
continue within the Empire. It is not we, it is the other members of the 
British Empire that thrust us out, that tell us continually ‘‘ we cannot 
digest the black colour of your skin. We should like you to remain 
within, but if you must, go out.’’ Let me assure Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhoy that there are certain Dominions which will have no compunction 
whatever. It is not we, Sir; we wish this association to continue. The 
only thing is we wish this association to be put upon a proper basis. The 
great point in passing this measure to-day is that we shall have told the 
British Empire that we are no longer the old Government of India and 
the old people of India. Would some of my friends believe me when I 
say that the Dominions would not have continually insulted and humili- 
ated us if they did not feel certain that India was not governed by 
Indians, but governed by the British people who, in the last resort, would 
‘do nothing in the way of reciprocity or retaliation. They knew that they 
could play with us and our feelings. They knew all the time that the 
Viceroy and his Executive Government were still strong, could hold down 
India and choke the natural expression of India’s feelings. That is why 
they went on from bad to worse, and are now going on in the same way. 
We wish to tell them that the Government of India Act, 1919, if 1t has 
any meaning has this meaning that it has enabled the Indian people to 
give natural expression to their feelings. I am not quite sure, Sir, that 
I have spoken the exact truth when I said that the Government of India 
Act has given them that power. We know too well that there are still 
impediments in the way of the wishes of the people of India finding their 
natural expresson, but I do hope in this case that the Government of 
India, I mean the Executive Government, will permit the wishes of the 
people of India to find their proper expression and not use the undoubted 
powers they have of impeding, of distorting and finally of misrepresent- 
ing India, as in the past. It is for that purpose, Sir, that I wish the 
Bill to pass to-day, so that it may stand on our Statute-book as a feeble, 
belated, protest in the shape of some bit of low against the continued mis- 
behaviour of the British Cabinet and of the Government of the Dominions. 
It is still in the power of the Government of India under this Bill to 
keep it inoperative for as long a time as they please. Everything is in 
their hands for the Bill is content to enunciate a principle and leaves 
everything to be done by a very very wide rule-making power. Such 
defects, or some at least of the defects as have been pointed out to-day, 
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could still be remedied by the Executive Government making the neces- 
sary rules. If there are gaps, they could fill them up. If, for instance 
anything is not roped in, as Sir Maneckji said, again reproducing a note: 
struck in the Assembly, the Government would perhaps bring in an 
amending measure. When they find they cannot touch Kenya. I am 
sure the Government of India, if they mean to act in this matter, would 
come in with an amending measure which would satisfy Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy. But I have rather a suspicion that that is an undue appre- 
hension. The Government of Kenya, Sir, have now passed a measure 
with a very fully developed franchise law. I have a doubt myself al- 
though I venture to express it with great difference, that it would be 
inconvenient to operate a franchise law, as they have had in the last 
three years, unless they had also a law of domicle. 


A word was said on a somewhat delicate matter, to which I must make 
a reference in sheer honesty of statement. We were told that we should 
perhaps by this measure touch certain members of the Indian Civil 
Service and other services, and that we should introduce certain measures. 
which might savour of undue personal harm. Sir, nobody in the world 
would be more unwilling to do anything of that kind than myself, but if 
it 1s necessary in order to protect the self-respect of India, I should not 
shrink from it, much as I should hesitate. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has 
overlooked another consideration which he might have brought in to. 
terrify his Honourable Colleagues in this Council. It 1s not so much 
members of the Indian Civil Service and cther services that would be: 
affected by it, it is many gallant officers in our Army. I believe Sir, 
though I should like to receive some confirmation, I beleve, Sir, there 
are many gallant officers in our Army who come from the Colonies and 
the Dominions, probably more than will be found in the services. It 
would affect them too. That would be a stronger measure than this. 
But are we, in taking up a big subject like this, which is one of retalia- 
tion against the Dominions, to be defeated by that consideration. 


Tur Honovraste Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: I did not say that 
at all. I said that we could make a provision to guard against that. 
The Honourable Member has entirely misunderstood me. 


Tur Ricur Honovraste V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI: Speaking of 
the point that I raised, after the most careful consideration of the subject, 
I have satisfied myself that, if His Majesty could be implored by us not 
to grant any more commissions in the Army of India to persons of 
Colonial domicile, we should not be doing any wrong to ourselves, but we 
should be vindicating our natural and just rights. If this measure serves 
to keep out gallant officers of the Army, even then | should support it 
without hesitation. 


Then Sir Maneckji asks us why we hit other Possessions besides South 
Africa. He has assured himself that South Africa is a grave sinner and 
against her retaliation would be justified; but he still has a warm place 
in his heart for the other Dominions. Now, as LT read clause 3, the other 
Dominions would have no right to complain; for all that we say 1s that 
people coming from those places shall have no greater rights or privileges 
in India than they accord to our people. T[ do not think they have any 
just cause of complaint. 
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Tur Honouraste Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: Then why include 


them 

Tue Rigur Honovraste V. 8. SRINIVASA SASTRI: There is only 
ene other remark that I will make. Sir Maneckji complained that, if 
this measure were passed as it is, it would detract from the character of 
the Council of State as a revising and correcting body. I believe he is 
quite right in that contention. Perhaps it would be satisfactory if the 
subject were of a somewhat different character and admitted of delay 
and we could introduce certain clarifying clauses. But I call this matter 
urgent because I should like, if only His Excellency could give his assent 
promptly, L should like to see before the present session closed, this Bill 
on our Statute-book and the Dominions informed that at last it is the 
people of india that are legislating in this country. Then they would 
behave differently. Moreover, the point is this. If we put this Bill on 
the Statute-book as it is, where is the difficulty or where would be the 
difficulty in amending it later? Perhaps the Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy need not bother himself; once it gets on to the Statute-book I 
am sure the Government of India would then think that it was part of 
‘their duty to amend the Bill in order to make it operative and we shall 
then have a Bill which would satisfy the critics, of whom more than of 
‘the necessities of India some Members seem to be solicitous here. 


There is only one other word which I would mention. This Council 


of State has its character to maintain, and I would ask whether this 
‘Council would maintain its character better by promptly passing this Bill 
or by agreeing to an amendment which may end in the shelving of the 
Bill or in its being deferred to another Session or in its resulting in a tie 
between the Council and the Assembly which might lead to another six 
months’ delay, if it did not kill the Bill altogether. JI would ask those 
‘who wish to vote in favour of the amendment whether they would not 
surely attack the character and prestige of the Council of State by that 
means ? 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter past Two of the 
Clock. 

Tue Honovrastr Str NARASIMHA SARMA (Education, Health 
and Lands Member): Sir, I rise now, not at a very early stage of the 
debate, in order to prevent any further misapprehensions with regard to 
the attitude of Government in this matter. I have allowed the discus- 
sion to go on uninterrupted in order that the minds of Honourable Mem- 
bers may be made up on the merits of the proposition that has been 
brought forward by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary and of the amend- 
ment of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, untrammelled by any views of the 
Government. There seems to be an apprehension in some quarters that 
there is some hidden meaning in the procedure that I have adopted this 
morning, and I therefore think that it is but fair to the Council to inform 
them of the attitude of the Government. The attitute of the Govern- 
ment is substantially the same as it was when the Assembly dealt with 
this question. They have accepted the main principle underlying the 
Bill, namely, the principle of reciprocity, which was affirmed in the 
War Conference, in the Imperial Conference and on other occasions. 
They have given their assent and they adhere to the view, limited for 
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that purpose and for that purpose alone, that they view this 
Bill as indicating nothing more than that the Government should 
affirm the principle which they had already accepted when they 
were parties to the decisions of the War Cabinet and the Imperial Con- 
ferences to which I have alluded. The Government deprecated, when 
this measure was before the Assembly, any unseemly haste lest the 
affirmation of a principle to which all parties were consenting parties 
might be viewed in a wrong lght and that was the reason why the 
Government suggested to the Assembly that the matter might be referred 
to the Local Governments till the heat and the passion, which were in- 
evitable immediately after the Kenya decision had been reached and 
announced, died down a bit and people were able to think a little more 
clearly and dispassionately. Having accepted the principle, then, they 
do adhere to that attitute, when the Bill comes on in the Council of 
State, and that is the only question which, as the Honourable President 
has pointed out, arises at this stage, when either the motion for consider- 
ation or the motion for reference to Select Committee for the purpose of 
further investigating as to what might be done with regard to this Bill 
is under consideration. The Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri thought 
that the Government might have themselves moved for a Select Com- 
mittee at an earlier stage if they wished to do so, but as they had not 
done so, possibly there might be some more meaning to be read into that 
attitude than might be apparent on the surface, and that they somehow 
hoped that the division among the Council members here might do the 
work which they in their heart of hearts wished and prayed for. I may 
assure the Right Honourable Member that there was no such deep hidden 
or sinister meaning in the attitude which the Government had adopted. 
‘On the other hand, when they took up this Bill after it was passed in the 
Assembly and examined it with a view to see as to whether further 
changes could or should be effected, they came to this view that they 
might well leave the Bill, it being a non-official measure, to the non- 
-official Members themselves to rectify any defects that there might be in 
it if they wished to do so. The Government did apprehend that, if they 
brought forward the question of a Select Committee, that motion might 
‘be misunderstood as being a delaying or dilatory motion, and they did 
not want to thwart the wishes of the people in this matter, and, inasmuch 
as this was a non-official Bill, they felt that the non-officials might dis- 
charge their duty towards the Bill and rectify any mistakes either in 
drafting or in substance that might be discovered on a closer examin- 
‘ation. 


Tap HonovrasteE Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: Government 


ought not to be swayed by any such considerations. 


Tun Honovrastr Str NARASIMHA SARMA: They were not 
swayed by any considerations of fear. If they felt that they could not 
act under that Bill in any manner whatsoever, they would have come 
-forward and said so, but they did not feel that that measure was so detfec- 
tive as to be absolutely unworkable. They realised that that Bill is 
defective both in sbustance and in drafting. They do not disguise from 
this House that they would not have the slightest objection to the House 
referring the matter to a Select Committee on the motion of Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy and they do not apprehend any dire results that the Bill 
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would be wrecked either in this House or in the other House. It is to 
be left to their free decision. If the Government had felt that it was 
their duty to refer the Bill to a Select Committee in view of the absolutely 
impossible nature of this measure, they would have stated so and would 
have come forward with their own motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. On the other hand, they would have opposed the motion 
of reference to a Select Committee if they felt that the Bill is all that it 
ought to be. There are defects in the Bill. It has been examined in 
the Legislative Department and various defects have been pointed out to: 
us, and we sincerely wish that those defects would be remedied at as 
early a stage as possible so as to make the position of the Government 
and the people clear on the point. 


But, Sir, having stated that, the Government should not be under- 
stood as viewing the position as being one of which either the people or 
the Government can be proud or under which they can be happy. If 
Honourable Members will look back to the history of the fight which the 
Government of India had to put up for the open-door policy, they would 
realise the reluctance with which the Government approached the 
Councils when this measure of reciprocity was broached before the Im- 
perial Conference and the War Conference. The Government of India 
struggled hard to maintain the open-door policy. India has always been 
kind to strangers. India has always welcomed people from other lands, 
and, in so far as such people chose to make India their home, the process 
of assimilation was at work, and the Indian people absorbed those who 
settled down amongst them. That has been the traditional policy of 
India, and the Government of India were anxious that that should be the- 
traditional policy. They fought for the open-door policy for Indians: 
abroad, but, when they saw that that policy was leading to great trouble, 
that it was fraught with danger, that it was only leading to misunder- 
standings, to bickerings and to heart-rending differences, they reluctantly 
agreed to the Resolutions which had been adopted at that Conference. 
I remember there were critics, and there are critics, of the Government 
of India for their having assumed that attitude at that time, but let it 
be said once and for all that the Government, having adopted that atti- 
tude, would adhere to it; no Dominion should ever be in any doubt or 
under any suspicion that they wish to back out of the Resolutions which 
they had come to at that time. It was not, therefore, out of any desire 
not to affirm the Resolutions of reciprocity confirmed at various sittings 
of the bodies that I have referred to, that the Government did not come 
forward themselves with a measure of this description which is under: 
consideration now. They examined the advantages and disadvantages 
on more than one occasion, and they felt that India had little to gain 
and much to lose by placing on the Statute-book a measure of this 
description. They hesitated,—and who can say that they were wrong in 
hesitating,—to adopt a step which after all may do harm, though it does 
not seem likely to do very great good. Honourable Members hope, and 
the Government of India hope, that this Bill might satisfy the people 
of India, that it will not rouse unnecessary apprehensions in the minds 
ot people outside India, and that it might at the same time help the: 
Government of India in solving some of the difficulties confrontine them. 
But there is nothing indicated during the proceedigs of the last few 
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months, to make the Government of India optimistic in this matter, I 
mean by the adoption of this measure. It is clear that the position of 
India has been strengthened considerably by a frank and free discussion 
of the difficulties confronting the Dominions as well as India, difficulties 
which were. discussed at the Imperial Conference which sat in October 
last in London. I venture to say so because, with one unfortunate ex- 
ception, and a very important exception, namely South Africa, the atti- 
tude assumed by the various self-governing Dominions was much more 
encouraging at that Conference than it has been at any previous Con- 
ference. Honourable Members might say that the problem is not so 
very large, so very pressing, so very important in the other Dominions 
as in South Africa, and that. accounts for the friendly tone that was 
assumed by the various members representing those Dominions. Let us 
not minimise the importance of that attitude by importing into the dis- 
cussion considerations of this description. It is true I suppose that all 
of us are selfish in our own way, and the Dominions have to look after 
their own interests, and I daresay these considerations weighed to some 
extent with the statesmen, who met in London, but reading the proceed- 
ings through one cannot help being struck by the decided attempt made 
from one quarter to induce the Dominion Premiers to take up an attitude 
which the Government of India and the Indian people could not for a 
moment accept, and that that attempt had failed, largely owing to the 
broad-minded statesmanship of the Dominion Premiers. I think in one 
respect therefore we are now in a very much stronger position than we 
were in July 1925, or even in the earlier part of October 1923. Thanks 
to the efforts of our delegates, thanks to the attitude of Lord Peel, and 
the co-operation given to him by others, we have succeeded in prevent- 
ing a fusion and consolidation of views hostile to India at the Confer- 
ence. We have also succeeded in securing for India a very favour- 
able atmosphere of sympathy that the best that couid be done would be 
done for India in those Dominions, and that at the speediest and earliest 
date. The Australian Premier, Mr. Bruce, speaking on this subject, 
said this: 

‘“ As far as Australia is concerned, this question has been the subject of 
considerable public discussion, and representatives of every shade of political 
thought have shown sympathy with the claim that lawfully domiciled Indians should 
enjoy full citizen rights. As the question did not figure in the preliminary agenda 
of the Conference, [ have not had an opportunity of consulting my Colleagues or 
my Parliament upon it. I believe, however, Australian public opinion is ready to 


welcome, so far as the position of Indians domiciled in Australia is concerned, any 
measure which is conceived in the interest of the Empire.”’ 


New Zealand and Newfoundland, I need hardly say, are completely 
at one with the Indian view on the subject. With regard to Canada, 
there also the principle has been accepted ungrudgingly without any 
quibbling or without any qualifications, only, as was to be expected, the: 
Premier was not in a position to state whether it could be implemented 
ir actual practice in all parts of that vast Dominion. He said: 

‘©T do not expect it will exist very long (that is the situation), but it all helps 
to show the difficulty with which we are confronted when we contemplate in any 
immediate way the results which we all hope will be eifected in the course of time.” 

And he points out distinctly that the problem, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is not a racial one, and he expresses the hope that at the earliest 


possible opportunity this question would be brought to the eae 
E 
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notice of Parliament; and speaking of the wider aspects of Imperial 
problems, he states: 
‘‘ Tt is inconceivable that the opinions represented at this table and the views 


of the different Dominions represented here should not accord with the aspirations 
of Self-Government.”’ 


I do not wish to read any more extracts. It is clear that, so far as 
the self-governing Dominions outside South Africa are concerned, the 
position is clearer than was the case some time ago. J am generally an 
optimist but I am somewhat critical in these matters. In reading some 
of the proceedings of the Australian and Canadian Parliaments, | must 
confess that at an earlier period of last year I was somewhat pessimistic 
as to what the ultimate attitude might be, and that was the reason why 


the Government of India were not anxious to press the larger problem at - 


that moment, because they thought it was an unhappy moment. But 
looking at it now in the light of the discussions which have taken place, 
it is clear to me that the people of the self-governing Dominions outside 
Africa are willing to help us in the winning of self-government at the 
earliest possible moment that we may deserve it, and that they are also 
willing to help us placing the position of Indians in their Dominions 
on absolutely that footing of equality that we all hope and desire it 
should be placed on. 


With regard to Kenya, I have already informed the House during the 
course of this Session, that the outlook is very much brighter than it 
was when this Bill was under discussion in the Assembly. The new 
Secretary of State, if I may believe a special cable which was published 
in “‘ The Leader ’’ of to-day, seems to take as strong a line as Lord 
Peel, or a stronger line, if you wish that it should be so construed, with 
regard to the British East Africa problem. Reading from this paper— 
I cannot say that it is authoritative—but assuming that it is, all of us 
can put our constructions on it: 


* Another chief cause which had shocked India was Government’s policy in 
British East Africa which had introduced two types of British citizenship, the 
Whites and Indians being put on different footing, which was a departure from the 
ir tag Phaelaa He hoped Mr. Thomas would deal successfully with these diffi- 
culties. 


So it is clear from this, assuming that is an authentic version of what 
did take place, that our new Secretary of State would do his level best 
to help the Government of India to secure for the Indians in Kenya 
the position for which they have been fighting all along. Here again 
therefore the outlook is a little more cheerful than it was in J uly 1923. 


Coming to South Africa, if we may judge by the pronouncements of 
General Smuts in the Imperial Conference, though there is clear indi- 
cation that on the question of franchise we are not likely to be success- 
ful, on other questions he leaves the door a little open. To my mind it 
seems that it would be very difficult for General Smuts to escape from 
the implications of the promises which were indirectly made in answer 
to the questions put to him at that Imperial Conference. He suggested 
that, barring the question of franchise, the attitude of the South African 
Government towards the Indians settled there was one of absolute justice 
and impartiality. He stated in substance, when the Maharaja of Alwar 
pointedly asked him as to what the position of Indians in Natal was, 
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they having acquired property, built houses and possessed some rights 
there, he in substance stated that, barring political rights, barring the 
difference with regard to the Parliamentary vote and with regard to the 
vote for the Provincial Councils, there was absolutely no legal distine- 
tion between the Indian community and the white citizens. I think 
India may well ask him to keep to his word and to implement the state- 
ment that he made on that occasion. I take it that he has led the Con- 
ference to believe that South Africa will not embark upon a policy which 
would deprive the Indian community there of its existing rights and 
place them under further disabilities. I recognise that it was announced 
before this Conference that ihe Government of the Union of South Africa 
were pledged to bring in a Class Areas Bill, but having regard to this 
statement, which was subsequent, we may well ask the Union Govern- 
ment to reconsider their position as to whether they should not withdraw 
from the attitude then taken up on this point in South Africa. I am 
not for a moment suggesting that we should be optimistic. The Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, the British Government, have in unmis- 
takable terms given a plain and broad hint that in their view the 
segregation policy is absolutely unjustifiable. Whether it is to be based 
on the question of sanitation or otherwise they say: 


‘* So far as commercial segregation is concerned it has already been generally 
agreed that this should be discontinued. In regard to residential segregation 
matters have been in suspense for some time. It is now the view of the competent 
medical authorities that as a sanitary measure segregation of Europeans and 
Asiatics is not absolutely necessary for the preservation of the health of the 
country. The rigid enforcement of sanitary, police and building regulations with- 
out any racial discrimination by the local municipal authorities may suffice . . . 
‘They have decided that the policy of segregation between Europeans and Asiatics 
in this country should be abandoned.’’ 


I think, therefore, that we cannot complain of the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the policy which they have laid 
down for guidance in so far as it is possible for them to lay down any 
rule of guidance for self-governing Dominions. The Government of 
India have been pressing the same matter urgently, continuously and 
with such force and vigour as they can upon the Union Government of 
South Africa. You may say what is the good? Well, there is nothing 
gained by being pessimistic’ We have the somewhat comforting news 
that Hulett’s Bill has been reserved for further consideration by the 
Governor General in Council. That is a clear indication that they do 
not want to offend public opinion if they can help it, and I hope therefore 
that the Union Government of South Africa will listen to the appeal of 
the Government of India and the request of His Majesty’s Government 
made through Lord Peel when in his final remarks he hoped that Gene- 
ral Smuts, recognising his difficulties, would also take into consideration 
the difficulties of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India and the 
Government of India. These appeals will not go in vain. May I, Sir, 
speaking as responsible Minister of the Crown, of a Government ruling 
over 300 millions of people, may J appeal, however vain my appeal may 
be in its effects, to the Government of the Union of South Africa? They 
themselves recognise that the number of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa is but a very very negligible quantity. It is about 160,000 
as against 6 million Africanders and 1} million white population. 
Their assimilation which we have been urging ania 
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is not a difficult matter, especially having regard to the fact that half 
that number are African born and that these 75,000 Indians or rather 
Africanders of Indian origin have as much right to the benefits and 
privileges of the land of their birth as anybody else. May I point out 
to them that on the assumption that they believe in a British Common- 
wealth, they would be promoting its solidarity and the harmony of the 
various constituent parts by assimilating this small number and by not 
alienating the sympathies of three hundred millions of His Majesty's 
Indian subjects. After all, I think there is one broad aspect of generous 
policy which the Dominions might well bear in mind. An Indian com- 
munity, settled in these various Dominions, if contented, happy and pros- 
perous, would bind India to the Empire, would cause its adhesion more 
firm and certain than any other tie can possibly render it so. We would 
be sending out hostages to the various parts of the world which form 
parts of the British Commonwealth, we would be sending out hostages 
there which would render India helpless if I may put it so, even if she 
wished to sunder her ties with the British Commonwealth. This is an 


aspect of the problem which cannot be pressed too strongly upon the 


Dominion Premiers. The talk is continuously of European civilisation 
as against Asiatic civilisation. I wish for Heaven’s sake, for the sake 
ot the British Empire, for the sake of common humanity, that this wide 
difference or supposed difference is not accentuated by our fellow sub- 
jects in South Africa. Wherein does it consist? Does it consist in 


ethical ideals? Does it consist merely in physical strength? Does it 


consist merely in dress? ..... 


THE HonovrasteE THE PRESIDENT: I have to interrupt the 
Honourable Member with great reluctance. Will the Honourable Mem-. 


ber confine himself more particularly to the subject before the House 
and deal with the Bill? 


Tue Honovraste Srr NARASIMHA SARMA: I bow to your 
ruling, Sir. But I feel that the position of the Government would have 
to be made clear in the Dominions, because there is a misapprehension 
that this Bill might somehow prejudice the position of the Government 
with regard to the Dominions. That is the reason why I hoped to. 
make the attitude of the Government of India clear that, in not oppos- 
ing this measure, they are not actuated by any motives hostile to the 
Dominions, that they are animated by the higher motive of promoting 
the solidarity of the union of the British Empire. If they saw in the 


mere passing of this Bill which only affirms in their judgment a prin- 


ciple of reciprocity, if they saw in the mere passing of this Bill any 


danger to the Empire, any estrangement of the various parts of the: 


British Empire from India, they would have unhesitatingly opposed it. 
But, while saying so much, let me make it also plain and clear that the 


Government do not undertake, without the gravest consideration being: 
given to the subject, to take any steps which may be calculated to do» 


more harm than good to the Indian people resident in those Dominions, 
to India in particular and to the general common good of the British 
Empire. They feel that they have the power under the Bill, as it 
stands, to regulate when and how they please, to discriminate between 
one Dominion and another Dominion. If they on further consideration 
are advised that it is not possible for them to do so, they will certainly 
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‘take steps to bring about that desired result. But acting on the under- 
standing that they have got the power to choose the time, the occasion 
cand the Dominion in ‘respect of which any rules may have ‘to be framed, 
and that they are given complete liberty to judge as to whether any 
rules have to be framed having regard to the interests of Indians resident 
‘abroad, here and to the good of the general Commonwealth, they do 
not intend to oppose the motion of Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikery for 
‘the consideration of the Bill. They do not oppose the motion of Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy to refer it to a Select Committee; they leave it to 
‘the judgment of Members of this House, official as well as non-offici: at 
‘to do what they think best under the circumstances. The official Mem- 
bers of the House will have absolute liberty to vote or not to vote as 
they please on Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s motion. The Members of the 
‘Government do not propose to vote one way or the other on that motion. 

Tur HonovrasteE Str MANECKJI DADABHOY:. Sir, after hav- 


ing heard the statement made on behalf of Government , 


THe HonovrasBLtE THE PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member 


‘can only speak on one point. 


Tue Honovurasitet Str MANECKJI DADABHOY: Yes, Sir, I am 
‘only speaking on one point. Having heard the statement made on 
behalf of Government and having heard also the speeches made by the 
non-official Members this morning, and being particularly told by the 
Government Member that, though Ties Bill is defective and badly worded, 
yet it is a workable Bill, T would pause and wish all joy to the Govern- 
ment and wish them God-speed with this Bill. I have seen that my 
Honourable Colleagues here are anxious that this badly-worded Bill, 
badly expressed Bill, should be passed into law to-day. There seems to 
‘be some warmth of feeling over the Bill to-day. I do not wish to pro- 
long the debate. I have gained my point ; T have got the admission 
from Government that this is 4 badly drafted Bill. I have no doubt 
that ’ere long Government will have ‘to come back to this Council for 
substantial amendments. I shall rest content for the present if the 
feeling is so high; and say that if the Government is satished with a 
badly “drafted measure, let them by all means have it. _I have done my 
duty in bringing forward my points before this Council. ‘Therefore, as 
T am convinced that the consensus of feeling is that I should not press 
‘my amendment, and as I find that on the other hand there is not a 
keen desire on the part of Government to accept my motion, I solicit 
the permission of the Council to withdraw it. 


Tue Honovraste tHe PRESIDENT: The original question pro- 
posed was— 
‘‘That the Bill to regulate the entry into and residence in British India of 


“persons domiciled in other British Possessions, as passed by the Legislative Assem- 
“ply, be taken into consideration.’ 


To that motion an amendment was moved: 


‘‘That the Bill be referred for further consideration to a Select Committee 
wonsisting of the following Honourable Members :— 


The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi, 
The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma, 


The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar, 
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The Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, 

The Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Rafique, and 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. Karandikar.’’ 
Permission was asked to withdraw that amendment but the House refused 
permission. It is therefore my duty to put the question to the House. 

The motion was negatived. 

THE Honovraste tHE PRESIDENT: The remaining question is 
the original motion. 

‘That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into considera-. 
tion.”’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Tue Honovraste tHe PRESIDENT: ‘The Council will now pro- 
ceed to the detailed consideration of the Bill. I will proceed as usual 
reserving the Preamble till the end. I will call each clause and any 
Honourable Member desiring to make any observation on it will do so. 

Clauses 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 were added to the Bill. 

The Preamble was added to the Bill. 

THe HonovrasBte Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Sir, I now beg to move: 

‘“‘ That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly; be passed by this House.’” 


I am grateful to those who blocked the motion for amendment, and that 
they also became permeated with sweet reasonableness, 


The motion was adopted. 
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PART III. 


A. POLITICAL. 
5th February 1924. 


STATE PRISONERS. 


_ 184. *Dr. H. S. Gour: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
give the names of all persons arrested or detained under Regulation ITI 
of 1818, and the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Part IT? 


(b) In how many of these cases was the sanction or consent of the 
Government of India obtained ? 


(c) Is the Government aware that the majority of members of the 
Repressive Laws Committee had recommended the repeal of both these 
enactments ? 


(d) And that the Government had accepted their recommendation? 


(e) If so, what action has the Government taken to give effect to its 
decision ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: (a) The following 24 persons 
have been detained under Regulation III of 1818 :— 


Shaukat Usmani, Ghulam Hussain, Muzaffar Ahmed, Nalini Gupta, 
Jadu Gopal Mukharji, Manoranjan Das Gupta, Bhupendra 
Kumar Dutt, Jibanlal Chatterji, Kali Prasad Banerji, 
Manmohan Bhattacharji, Ramesh Chandra Dutt Chaudhuri, 
Rabindra Mohan Sen Gupta, Amrita Lal Sarkar, Satish 
Prakashi, Atindra Mohan Roy Chaudhuri, Upendra Nath 
isanerji, Bhupati Mazumdar, Amarendra Nath Chatterji, 
Jyotish Ghosh, Satish Chakrabarti, Atul Chandra Ghosh, 
4xun Chandra Guha, Gopendra Lal Ray and biran Kirwar 
Mukerji. | 


The action taken by Local Governments under Part IT of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act is not primarily the concern of the Governor General 
in Council, and the Government of India are consequently unable to 
supply the information asked for. 


(b) All these cases were carefully considered by the Government of 
India who authorised the action taken. 


(c) The Honourable Member’s statement of the position is inaccurate. 
The Committee recommended the retention of the provisions of Regula- 
tion III of 1818 for the purposes specified in paragraph 13 of their report, 
including the security of the British Dominions from foreign hostility. 

(d) Yes: the Government of India announced their intention of ae- 
cepting the recommendations of the Committee as a whole. 
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(ec) In pursuance of the recommendations of the Committee, the 
following enactments were repealed :— 


(1) The Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1804. 

(2) The Madras State Offences Regulation, 1808. 

(3) The State Offences Act, 1857. 

(4) The Forfeiture Act, 1857. 

(5) The Defence of India (Criminal Law Amendment) Act, 1915. 
(6) The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act, 1919. 

(7) The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, Part I. 


No Legislation for the amendment of the Regulation has yet been 
undertaken; nor does the Government of India consider that in present 
circumstances it is possible to undertake it. 


Mr. V. J. Patel: Are the Government of India aware that the use of 
these obnoxious Regulations and Acts would be absolutely unnecessary if 
full responsible Government were introduced in India? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: That is a matter entirely of 
opinion. 
Mr. V. J. Patel : What is the opinion of the Government of India? 


Mr. K. C. Neogy: Sir, do I take it that the Government do not accept 
the proposition laid down by the Repressive Laws Committee that it is 
undesirable that any Statute should remain in force which is regarded 
with deep and genuine disapproval by Members of the Legislature? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: ‘The Honourable Member is 
aware of the extent to which we have followed the Report of the Re- 
pressive Laws Committee, and to which we have already given effect to its 

ecommendations. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Will the Honourable Member 
say why action cannot be taken under the ordinary law against persons 
against whom steps have been taken under the Regulation? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I am not quite sure that that 
question does arise but I am perfectly prepared to answer it. If the 
Honourable Member will refer to the reasons given, first of all by Lord 
Carmichael, secondly, by Lord Ronaldshay, and thirdly, by Lord Lytton, 
in their addresses to the Bengal Council dealing with this question, he 
will be in full possession of the reasons why such action cannot at the 
moment be taken. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I wish to know, Sir, what the 
opinion of the Government of India is,—whether they can say why they 
think that action cannot be taken. I do not care to know what the 
Provincial Governments think. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Our view is in entire accord 
with theirs. 


Dr. H. §. Gour: How does the Honourable Member reconcile his 
view that the Government of India had accepted the recommendations of 
the Repressive Laws Committee with the statement just made that the 
Government of India have, as far as possible, given effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Repressive Laws Committee? 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: If there is not a perfect 
reconciliation in the matter, I am afraid I can only say that the cir- 
cumstances have made this inevitable. 


Toth Jhaele 1924. 


STATE PRISONERS IN BENGAL. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): If you will 
allow me, Sir, I will make a statement which I promised on the 25th 
February to give the House in connection with certain matters relating to 
the treatment of State prisoners in Bengal, that is, prisoners confined 
under Regulation III. Non-official visitors have been specially appointed 
by the Government of Bengal to visit the State prisoners confined in the 
various jails. I do not propose to publish the names of these visitors, 
but will communicate them privately to any Member of the House who 
wishes to know them. The dates on which they were appointed to the 
various jails are: . 


Midnapore Jail : : . 26th November 1923. 
Dacca Jail . : . 3rd December 1923. 
Presidency Jail. j : : . 21st December 1923. 
Alipore Central Jail. : : . 2lst December 1923. 


One of these visitors is allowed to visit and interview the State 
prisoners in the jail to which he has been appointed every month and to 
make any remarks or suggestions in the special book kept in charge of 
the Superintendent of the Jail. The Superintendent submits, with such 
remarks as he thinks necessary, a copy of these entries to the Local 
‘Government. 


As regards newspapers and books, each State prisoner may be given 
one of three English papers and one Indian newspaper. The Indian 
paper he may select from a list of 16 papers. He may also be allowed to 
subscribe to any periodical or magazine published in Great Britain and to 
any of the papers mentioned in the list referred to. Books and magazines, 
both in the vernacular and in English, may also be allowed both from the 
jail library and from outside provided they are passed by the Superinten- 
dent of the Jail. It is considered desirable to encourage the perusal of 
suitable literature and so far as practicable facilities should be given for 
obtaining it. 


19th March 1924. 


DISCOVERY OF A BOMB FACTORY AT MANIKTALA. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): I promised 
yesterday in reply to Mr. Pilcher, that I will give any further miorma: 
tion I had on the subject of the notice which appeared in the press 
relating to the discovery of bombs in Caleutta, He asked me whether that 
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information was authentic. I have received a telegram from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal which shows that the information communicated to the 
press was in substance authentic. I do not think it advisable to read to 
the House the full details now sent to me, as they mention the names of 
several persons who must shortly be the subject of judicial proceedings. 
Suffice it to say there was a discovery of what appeared to be a manufac- 
tory of bombs, 5 highly efficient cast-iron bombs and one empty, as well 
as a quantity of caps and explosive chemicals such as picrate were found. 
‘A number of persons have been arrested in consequence of this discovery. 


11th March 1924. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


PREVENTION oF Jathas PROCEEDING FROM BRITISH TERRITORY TO JAITO. 


132. Tue Honovraste Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHI- 
KARY: (a) When did the Government come to know that the Akali 
Jatha that had recently conflict with the Nabha Administration was about 
to leave British Indian territory for Jaito? 


(6) What steps did the Government take to prevent the Jatha leaving 
British Indian territory and going to Jaito? 


(c) If no steps were taken to prevent this, would the Government 
please state why no such steps were taken? 


(d) Do the Government propose to take any steps, in future, for 
preventing Jathas leaving British Indian territory? 


(e) Is it a fact that a portion of the Jatha came from a neighbouring 
Indian State and passed through British India? 


Tue Honovrasre Mr. J. CRERAR: (a) Information of the departure 


of the Jatha from Amritsar on February 9th was received on February 
10th. 


(6) and (c) The conditions on which the Jatha would be allowed to. 
perform religious ceremonies at Jaito were announced as soon as the fact 
of its departure was known to the Government of India and formal notice 
of these was given to the Jatha on at least three occasions during its 
march. No other steps were taken to prevent its leaving British territory 
as Government were not then prepared to assume that it would depart 
from its proclaimed intention of peacefully celebrating such ceremonies. 
Any forcible steps to disperse or restrain the Jatha would have involved 
a contrary assumption, and Government desired to make it clear that all 
reasonable facilities would be granted for a bond fide religious observance. 


(2) Information has been received that a second Jatha left Amritsar 
for Jaito on February 28th. It is understood that the organisers of the 
Jatha have appealed to the Sikh public to refrain from joining it on its 
march, and, if this appeal is complied with, the risk of any breach of the 
peace will be materially reduced. Further action must however neces- 
sarily be determined by the actual circumstances of the case. 


(e) Not so far as Government are aware. 


4 
———hlUCOT eS 
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_ Tue Honovrasre Sarpar JOGENDRA SINGH: May I inquire 
whether, if the /atha give an undertaking that they will not take any 
part in politics whatsoever, it will be allowed to proceed and perform 
the Granth Path? 

Tue Honovursasty Mr. J. CRERAR: I would invite the Honourable 
Member’s attention to the terms of the announcement which was made 
in the press. It was there clearly laid down that, provided the Jatha 
undertook to abstain from any political activity during their sojourn in 
Nabha territory they would be allowed to enter the Gurdwara to perform 
their ceremonies. 

THe Honotraste Sarpar JOGENDRA SINGH: The whole of the 

Jatha? 
THe Honovraste Mr. J. CRERAR: They will be allowed in batches 
of 50 at atime. If those conditions are accepted by the Jatha, there will 
be no obstacle, placed in the way of the whole Jatha being permitted to: 
perform the religious ceremonies. 

THe Honovrasite Mr. 8. VEDAMURTI: Will the Honourable Mem- 
ber tell us if this second Jatha had arms and weapons or not? 

Tue Honovraste Mr. J. CRERAR: I have no information on that 
point, Sir. 

THe HonovrasLteE Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
Is it a fact that the organisers of this Jatha have offered that the Jatha 
should be searched at whatever place the authorities please, specially 
before they enter Nabha territory, and if so, have any steps been taken in 
this behalf? 

Tue Honovraste Mr. J. CRERAR: Will the Honourable Member 
repeat the question? 

THe Honovraste Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
Is it a fact that the organisers of the Jatha have suggested and offered 
that the Jatha should be searched at whatever place the authorities 
please, and specially before they enter Nabha territory, and if so, have 
any steps been taken to do so before they enter the Nabha territory ? 

Tue Honovuraste Mr. CRERAR: No, Sir. No such intimation has 
been received by the Government of India. 


Tur Honovrasie Satyip RAZA ALI: With reference to the Honour- 
able Member’s reply just given, are Government prepared to say whether 
recourse would be had to force if the Jatha, consisting of 500, refuse to 
go to the Jaito Gurdwara in batches of 50 each? 


THe Honovraste Mr. J. CRERAR: I regret once more that I must 
ask the Honourable Member to repeat the question. The precise point 
did not reach my ears. 


Tue Honovraste Sayip RAZIA ALI: The question, Sir, is this. 
The Jatha consist of 500 persons and the terms that have been offered to 
this Jatha are that if they are prepared to go in batches of not exceeding 
50 each to the Jaito Gurdwara, they would be allowed to do so. What I 
want to know is, if the Jatha refuse to accept these terms and insist on 
marching in their full number, namely, 500, would recourse be had to 
force in dispersing this Jatha of 500? 
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Tus Honovrasie Mr. J. CRERAR: In reply to that, Sir, I can only 
say that, if the Honourable Member will prophesy to me what will 
happen, I shall be in a better position to indicate the measures that will 
be taken. All I can say is that I hope and trust that nothing untoward 
will happen. 

Tur Honovrasrte SArpar JOGENDRA SINGH: If the /atha give an 
undertaking not to take any part in political activities, I thought that the 
Government were going to allow the Jatha to proceed and complete the 
Granth Path. Is not that so? 


Tur HonovraBLe THE PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member has 


had an answer on that point in reply to his previous supplementary 
question. 


Sth March 1924. 


GOVERNMENT SERVANTS AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN EMPIRE 
LEAGUE AND THE ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


*611.-Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: (a) With reference to the 
reply given on the 11th February will the Government be pleased to state 
whether the Anglo-Indian League and Anglo-Indian Association are 
political bodies for the purposes of rule 23 of the Government Servants 
Conduct Rules? If so, will the Government be pleased to state why 
Anglo-Indians are not debarred from being members of those associations P 


(b) Are the Government aware that there are Government servants 
and State Railway servants who are members of such political bodies? If 
not, will the Government be pleased to inquire into the matter and 
state how many members of such political bodies are Government ser- 
vants? 


(c) Is it a fact that office bearers of such political bodies are also 
Government servants? If so, will the Government be pleased to state the 
reasons of such anomalies and differentiation between the Indian and the 
Anglo-Indian political bodies? 


The Honourable Sir Maicolm Hailey: I presume the Honourable 
Member is referring to the Anglo-Indian Association and the Anglo- 
Indian Empire League. There had been previous contrary decisions by 
the Government of India, but the final orders were contained in a letter of 
the 26th May 1919. The Honourable Member will perhaps better realise 
the position taken by the Government of India in the matter if I quote 
LA eee words contained in that letter. The Government of India then 
said : 

“It is not intended to relax or depart in any way from Rule 21 (now 
Rule 23) of the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules; nor is there any 
intention of placing the Anglo-Indian community in a specially favour- 
able position in the matters of the relations of Government servants to 
political movements. But the Government of India, after further con- 
sideration, consider that the rule does not prohibit membership by a 
Government servant of a society which has for its main purposes the 
moral and material progress of a community, as apart from politics, 
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provided he abstains from taking part in any political agitation or move- 
ment. The Government of India are satisfied that hitherto the main 
purpose of the Angio-Indian Associations and the Anglo-Indian Empire 
League has been the moral and material progress of the Anglo-Indian 
community, although these bodies have at the same time interested 
themselves in certain political matters iH 


The conclusion of the Government of India then was: 


‘““ The Governor General in Council is pleased to direct that so long 
as the Anglo-Indian Association and the Anglo-Indian Empire League 
continue to devote themselves mainly to the moral and material progréss 
of the Anglo-Indian community, a Government servant may be a member 
provided he takes no part in any movement of a political nature. This, it 
should be noted, is on the understanding that if in future the character of 
any such association changes, the Government may have to warn its 
servants that they can no longer belong to it.” 


Sth March 1924. 


EXEMPTION UNDER THE INDIAN ARMy RULEs. 


626. *Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi: With reference to the statements 
in paragraph 2 of the Resolution (Police) of the Government of India, 
Home Department, No. F.-829-1-22, dated Delhi, the 3rd November 1923, 
that as regards entries 6(d), 6(f), 6(g), and 6(7), inquiries have been 
made from the Local Governments concerned, that they are averse from: 
the preparation of lists in the sense recommended by the Committee, that 
it is pointed out with justice that exemptions are not conferred upon 
great landlords and zamindars as a right but as a privilege and that if the 
terms be precisely defined, and the list of all persons who come within 
that definition, were maintained the fact of inclusion in the lst would 
encourage claims for exemption as a matter of right: 


(a) Will Government be pleased to explain what are the criteria for 
persons upon whom such privileges are conferred ? 

(6) Does it imply the fidelity of the persons? 

(c) or any other service or services rendered towards the Government 
of India or to the Crown? 

(2) Is this privilege entirely in the hands or under the choice or 
discretion of the Local Governments concerned ? 

(e) or at the initiative of the District Offices concerned ? 

(f) If (d) is the case, what principle is adopted for the selection of a 
person for granting this privilege? 

(g) If (e) is the case, what method and canon is adopted by the local 
offices of each district for selection and recommendation for the grant of 
this privilege to certain men under these categories? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: (a) Generally speaking the 
criteria are lineage, social status and possession, but the privilege is: 
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conferred by Local Governments in accordance with the special conditions 
prevailing in each province. 

(Db) Yes. 

(c) Not necessarily. 

(d) Yes. 

(e), (f) and (g). The Government of India have no definite informa- 
tion. ; 

Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi: Do I understand that those who are 
excluded from this privilege have no social standing? I refer to 
clause (a). 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: That does not necessarily 
follow. Certain selections are made by Local Governments. It does not 
follow that those in whose favour the concession is not given are not of 
social standing. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But social status and conditions, particularly 
among the landholders and zemindars in this country, are not a matter 
of neglect, and still they are denied free license? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: No. I do not think social 
standing is defined in the way the Honourable Member suggests, or is 
confined to landholders. 

Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi: Who finds out this social status, the 
District Magistrate or the Local Government? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Recommendations are made — 
from the districts to the Local Government. 


8th March 1924. 


Lire LIcENCES UNDER THE INDIAN ARMS RULES. 


627. *Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi: With regard to the statements in 
clause 6 of the Home Department Resolution (Police), dated 3rd Novem- 
ber 1923, that to give effect to the recommendations regarding the 
entries 11, 11A, and 11B, of the Arms Rules of 1920, the Government of 
India have decided that these entries will be deleted from the Schedule 
of exemptions, and that no mention will be made of these classes in the 
revised rules of 1924, and that every person now enjoying the privilege of 
exemption under these entries in the Rules of 1920, or under entry 12 
thereof, since the same considerations apply in their case also, will on 
application receive free of all fees a licence in Form XVI, specially made 
valid for the life-time of the licensee, in respect of any arms now in his 
possession and hitherto exempt from licence, provided he applies within 
6 months of the coming into force of the Rules of 1924: Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to explain whether exemptions classified in the entries 
referred to above will be in consonance with the Indian Arms Rules, 
1920, as given in Schedule I, provisos } and c, to rule 8 of the said Rules of 
1920, and will relate to all sorts of arms as referred to in these provisos 
and if so, to whom should applications be made for these exemptions 
referred to in clause 6 of the Resolution referred to above? 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: ‘The practical effect of the 
entries in Schedule I to the Indian Arms Rules, 1920, referred to was 
merely to continue the privilege of exemption to certain persons already 
in enjoyment of it at the time of the coming into force of those Rules for 
their life-time and this exemption was limited in the majority of provinces 
to a definite number of arms. The hfe licenses contemplated by the 
Home Department Resolution of the 8rd November, 1923, will be issued 
on application to those qualified and will extend to the same number of 
arms. Applications for these life licenses should be addressed to the 
authority empowered to grant licenses in Form XVI in the normal man- 
ner, 2.€., a Commissioner of Police or a District Magistrate. 


Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi : With regard to the exemption granted to 
certain persons under the abrogated Arms Rules of 1920 in clauses 11, 
11A, 11B, of the Arms Rules in Schedule I, will such persons be 
exempted from taking out licenses for all sorts of arms for their personal 
use, as are defined in the provisos b and ¢ to rule 3 shown in Schedule I 
given above and will they enjoy the same sort of privileges as they then 
enjoyed if they apply to the District Magistrate for the grant of a 
license ? ; 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I am afraid I shall have to 


refer to the Rules again to answer the Honourable Member’s question, 
and I will certainly do so. 


Sth March 1924. 


RENEWAL OF LICENCES FOR ARMS. 


628. *Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi: (1) Is it a fact that in leu of the 
Government’s Police Resolution F.-829-1-22, dated the 3rd November, 
1923, and its clause 6, some of the District Magistrates in the different 
provinces, and more especially in the Punjab, are sending the licences 
that are submitted for renewal to the police for their opinion or report 
as regards the renewal or otherwise? 


(II) Will Government be pleased to explain how many such licences | 
that were submitted for renewal have been 


(a) renewed, specially in the Punjab this year for 1924? 
(b) rejected and on what grounds? 


(III) (2) How many fresh licences have been issued and how many 
applications have been rejected and on what grounds? 


(b) Amongst them how many have been rejected which come under 
the category of the entitled class? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The Government of India 
have no reason to believe that the decision announced in paragraph 7 
of the Resolution referred to (presumably the Honourable Member is 
referring to this paragraph and not paragraph 63), is not being followed 
by Local Governments, but if any local authorities are not observing 
these instructions, complaint should be made to the Local Government. 
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The statistics asked for could not be procured without an expenditure of 
time and labour which would be difficult to justify. 


25th March 1924. 


PROPOSED INDIAN DELEGATIONS TO TURKEY, PERSIA AND 
CERTAIN ARAB STATES. 


Mr. Chaman Lal (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg 
to put the questions of which I have given private notice to the Honour- 


able the Home Member. 
Mr. President : The Honourable Member will read them. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Before the Honourable Mem- 
ber reads the questions I should like to say that I have only just obtained 
the papers referred to by Mr. Chaman Lal and I have also received 
information that he desires to move the adjournment of the House on the 
same question. I do not propose, therefore, to accept notice if we are 
subsequently to discuss the whole matter on a motion for adjournment. 


Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): May 
I ask what is the question of which the Honourable Member has given 
notice? . 


Mr. President : Order, order. In order to acquaint the House, the 
Honourable Member had better, as a matter of form, read the first of 
these questions. 


Mr. Chaman Lal: Sir, the first question is this: 


“Ts it a fact that Government refuses to issue passports to Mussalmans like: 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, Maulana Muhammad Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Maulana Hussain Ahmad, Maulana Nizar Ahmad, Seth Yakub Hassan, 
Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, and Dr. Saiyid Mahamood and Hindus like Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, whom the Khilafat organisations in India 
have selected as members of delegations to proceed to Turkey and to several Arab 
States, partly to congratulate the Turks on their victory and partly to settle the 
future of the Khilafat and its rélations with Moslem States and the Moslems of the- 
world, which is purely a religious question of the Mussalmans!’’ 


That is the first question, Sir. May I, with your permission, read 
out the other questions? 


Mr. President: ‘he Honourable the Home Member said that the 
answer he proposes to give will be more adequately given if and when 
the motion for adjournment is dealt with. I admit that my decision on 
that matter would turn somewhat on the character of the answer the 


Honourable the Home Member can or will give to the first of these ques- 
tions. 


Mr. Chaman Lal: Before the Honourable the Home Member gets up 
to reply may I remind him that the motion for adjournment rah 


- 


Mr. President : We will come to the question of adjournment next. 
This is a question of fact. 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: ‘he actual facts are that we 
were approached by Mr. Shaukat Ali with a request for passports for 
delegations to Turkey and to Persia, Iraq and Palestine. After con- 
sidering the matter we told Mr. Shaukat Ali that we would not give 
passports for this purpose to persons convicted and sentenced to impri- 
sonment for inciting rovernment servants to disaffection or other ofien- 
ces against the State; also that we were not prepared, in view of the 
object of the delegation, to grant facilities to persons other than those 
professing the Moslem religion. He has been requested to intimate in 
the light of these conclusions the names of the members of the delega- 
tions as finally proposed. He has also been told that it is essential to 
have a clearly defined and detailed programme of each delegation, and 
that each member must be ready to give an undertaking that his visit 
has no relation to the political affairs of the State or States which he 
proposes to visit, and that he will regard himself as bound not to try in 
any way to take part in any political movement or to promote any 
political changes in any of the States. We have pointed out that in 
order to ascertain that the Governments of the States concerned are 
willing to admit the delegation of Indian Moslems and that they lave 
no objection to its personnel and approve of its programme, the above 
information and undertakings are necessary. We have also called for 
information as to the order in which the delegations intend to proceed 
and the date of departure of each. So far, we have not received a reply 
to our communication. But those are the principles we laid down on 
which we were prepared to ask the Home Government to approach Turkey 
and the other States concerned with a view to ascertain whether they 
would welcome the delegations. 


Mr. N. ©. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Are the principles referred to by the Honourable the Home 
Member distinctly embodied in any definite set of rules? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: No, Sir. 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Is the discretion absolutely unguided by any rules? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The Government have full 
discretion in issuing passports, just as they have responsibility for the 
conduct of their citizens in those foreign countries to which passports are 
issued. It is because that responsibility rests on them that they are 
obliged to exercise their discretion; every country follows the same 
practice. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon_ Divisions: 
Muhammadan Rural): Are there any servants of the Government of 
India in these places whose loyalty may be tampered with by these 
gentlemen who are refused passports, if they are allowed to go there? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: That, as the Honourable 
Member knows, is not the object of the inquiries that we made. The 
primary object of the inquiries we made was to enable us to eaten =) 
whether the personnel of the delegation and their programme wowd be 
acceptable to the countries which they intend to visit. That was i 
accordance with ordinary diplomatic procedure. 


3 OF 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Have the Government of India 
inquired from those countries whether they are willing to receive the 
deputations and have they asked the Government of India to ascertain 
the programme of the delegations? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: No, Sir. We have laid down 
these conditions before we approach them. 


Mr. Chaman Lal: May I remind the Honourable the Home Membe1 
of a particular sentence that appears in the reply issued to Maulana 
Shaukat Ali in which it is said that steps have been taken to elicit the 
views of the foreign Governments concerned. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: These are preliminary inquir- 
ies only made through our diplomatic agents to these countries; the 
final inquiries as to the personnel and so forth will be sent as soon as 
we receive the exact programme and personnel of the delegations. 


Mr. Chaman Lal: Have the Government received any replies? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Not to my knowledge; but 
the reply will not be addressed to us. It will come to the British Govy- 
ernment. 

Mr. Chaman Lal: Is the Honourable the Home Member aware that 
the Angora Government’ have intimated to Maulana Shaukat Al that 
they are quite willing to admit the deputation? 


Mr. President: I cannot allow questions to proceed on those lines. 
Such questions are expressly forbidden. The Honourable Member must 
address himself to the responsibility of the Government of India in the 
matter of issuing passports to British Indian subjects. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Will the Honourable the Home Member be 
pleased to state if he considers every member of the deputation, all those 
whose names were read out, to come under the same category or charac- 
terisation? I hope I have made myself quite clear. : 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: Quite clear, Sir. But the 
question is a question of fact in each case. 


Mr. C. §. Ranga Iyer: I do not think, Sir, that the Honourable 
the Home Member puts the case of each and all under the same category. 
Dr. Mahamood, whose name, I believe, the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber read out was imprisoned for six months, Mr. Shuaib... . 


Mr. President : That is precisely a matter that might become the sub- 
ject of debate. It will become appropriate in a motion for the adjourn- 
ment of business of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The Honourable Member will 
merely allow me to add that I read out the principles laid down. I did 
not bring in the name of any of those gentlemen as coming under the 
category of exclusion; the inference has been drawn by the Honourable 
Member himself. 
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B. Reforms. 
10th March 1924. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE BRITISH CABINET OF A COMMITTEE 
TO CONSIDER INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Dr. H. 8. Gour: (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: WNon- 
Muhammadan): Sir, may I put the question of which I have given 
private notice to the Honourable the Home Member. It runs thus: 


‘* Has the attention of Government been drawn to a statement appearing in the 
press cabled by the special correspondent of the ‘‘ Statesman ’’ in its issue of the 
8th March to the effect that the Cabinet has appointed a Committee to consider 
Indian affairs with authority to consult Members of the Secretary of State’s Council 
and others ? 


(b) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the statement made in 
the ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ to the effect that the Committee will consult Members of 
Parliament as well as representatives of Indian opinion and that the decision of the 
Cabinet was regarded by members of the Labour Party as the first step towards 
meeting the insistent Indian demands for further consideration of the claims for 
Self-Government ? 


(c) Will the Government be pleased to inform the House as to what is the 
personnel, objective and functions of this Cabinet Committee ? 


(d) Will the Government be pleased to state what action it has taken tu 
institute the inquiry promised io be made by the Government of India with a view, 
in the first instance, to ascertain the defects in the present Reforms Act? 


(e) How far the functions of this Committee supplement those of the Cabinet 
Committee ? 


2. (a) Is it a fact, as stated in the ‘‘ Daily Herald,’’ that Indian delegates will 
be consulted by the Cabinet Committee ? 


(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to consider the advisability of asking 
the Assembly to elect its own delegates with a view to assist the Cabinet Committee 
in its inquiry as to what further steps should be taken for giving India a larger 
measure of Self-Government ?”’ 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: (Home Member): I thought 
it advisable to accept notice of Dr. Gour’s question, because it raises a 
matter in which the Assembly is no doubt greatly interested. I have 
wired to the Secretary of State asking for further information on the 
press statements referred to by Dr. Gour. The news given in the papers 
that a Committee of the Cabinet has been formed is correct. The 
Secretary of State has informed us that a Cabinet Committee has beer 
constituted to consider Indian affairs, with authority to consult Members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council and others. Further information than 
that I regret that I am not able at the moment to give. The Secretary 
of State informs us that the Cabinet Committee is already in operation, 
but what will be the exact scope of its functions or its procedure, we do 
not know. If further information on the subject is given us, I shall 
communicate it to the House, and it is possible that that information in 
itself will supply the answer to the remainder of Dr. Gour’s question. 


Pandit Motilal Nheru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): May I ask the Honourable the Home Member if the 
attention of the Government has been drawn to another cable which 
appeared in the papers that a question was put in the House of Lords 
as to whether this Committee was anything new or only one on the lines 
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of the Committee which was appointed last year, and that the answer 


was that it was only on the lines of the Committee appointed last year? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Halley : I think the Honourable Mem- 
ber is confusing the two Committees. If I am correct—l naturally 
speak subject to correction—the answer given in the House of Lords 
merely referred to the reconstitution of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 


mittee, which, as the Honourable Member knows, has been sitting 


regularly since the passing of the Government of India Act. As I 
understand, that Committee has been now reconstituted. The telegram 
to which Dr. Gour referred and in regard to which I gave an answer, 
refers to a Cabinet Committee, which is of course of a different nature. 


17th March 1924. 


RULES UNDER SECTION 67 OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
ACT. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I (i) Will the Government be pleased to state 
the objects and reasons that led them to make the further amendments 


to the Statutory Rules under section 67 of the Government of India Act? 
(ii) Whether the sanction of the Secretary of State was applied for 


and obtained to these alterations? 


(iii) Why the procedure contemplated by the proviso to section 129-A 
of laying the Rules in draft before both Houses of Parliament before 


bringing them into force has not been adopted or recommended by the 


Government of India to the Secretary of State? 


(iv) Whether steps have been taken to lay the Rules as now made 


before both Houses of Parliament and, if so, what is the ‘date on which 
the Government expect them to be so laid? 


(v) Whether the Government will refrain from putting the Rules 
into force until Parliament has had at least some opportunity to consider 
them and the Members time to understand the curious and complicated 
processes contemplated by them? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: (Secretary, Legislative Department) : 
In part (i) of his first question the Honourable Member asks what were 


the objects and reasons for the amendments of the Indian Legislative 


Rules which appeared in Saturday’s Gazette. The reason for the amend- 
ments is a very simple one. The original rules made under sec- 
tion 67 of the Government of India Act provided a procedure for legis- 
lation passed through the two Chambers in the ordinary course. There 
was no procedure for the special class of Bills dealt with under section 
67B. The section itself merely lays down that where one Chamber has 
failed to pass a Bill in the form recommended by the Governor General, 


the Bill shall, if not already passed by the other Chamber in that form,, 


be laid before that Chamber, and goes on to describe the consequences 
if the second Chamber consents to or fails to consent to the Bill. It does 
not lay down any rules of procedure dealing with the Bill in the second 
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Chamber, and the ordinary rules would in many cases be inapplicable. 
Further, in cases where a recommendation is made during the course of 
the consideration of a Bill by a Chamber of the Legislature—that is 10 
say, after amendments have already been made in the Bill as introdured 
—it is clearly necessary to lay down a procedure enabling the Chamber 
to come to a decision then whether it will or will not pass the Bill in 
the form recommended. Without rules the Chamber might be held, by 
reason of Standing Order 31, to be preciuded from considering a motion 
proposing an amendment to any clause which, in the course of considera- 
tion, has already been amended and stands part of the Bill. Standing 
Order 31, as the House will remember, runs: 


‘A motion must not raise a question substantially identical with one on which 
the Assembly has given a decision in the same session.”’ 


There are other smali difficulties in applying our ordinary Rules and the 
Standing Orders to section 67B; but I think T have said enough to show 
the Honourable Member that some special rules were necessary. Those 
portions of the rules which deal with dilatory motions are desirable, since 
Parliament clearly did not contemplate that it should be within the 
power of the Legislature to make a recommendation of the Governor 
General wholly ineffective. 


Part (11) of the question. ‘This matter has been under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India for zearly two years. Various drafts 
of the rules have been prepared from time to time; and on the 8th 
November last the Government of India despatched certain amendments 
to the Secretary of State for his sanction; after further correspondence, 
the Secretary of State’s sanction was xsked, by a despatch of the 14th 
February 1924, for the rules substantially in the torm in which they 
have now been made. Sanction to ihe rules es now published was 
received on the 8th March. 


Part (i111). Discretion as to the procedure to be adopted in sanction- 
ing rules under section 129A lies entirely with the Secretary of State. It 
is not for the Government of India to recommend to the Secretary of 
State which course he should adopt, nor can the Government of India 
say what considerations induced the Secretary of State to follow the 
ordinary procedure laid down in sub-section (5) of section 129A rather 
than the extraordinary procedure suggested by the Honourable Member 
which is laid down in the proviso to that sub-section. 


Part (iv). The rules as now made will be forwarded to the Secretary 
of State by this week’s mail (they were made too late to catch the last 
mail); and they will no doubt be laid before Parliament as soon as 
possible after they arrive. 


Part (v). In this part of the question, the Honourable Member 
suggests that even after receiving sanction the Government of India 
should have refrained from making the rules until Parliament had had 
some opportunity of considering them. I have already explained that 
it lies with the Secretary of State to decide whether the rules should be 
laid in draft before Parliament, or whether he should sanction them first. 
As the Secretary of State has sanctioned these rules, it would serve no 
purpose for the Governor General in Council to delay making them; 
indeed, he is not constitutionally in a position to refrain from bringing 
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them into force for the purpose suggested. Once the procedure adopted 
by the Secretary of State in this case has been followed, the rules cannot 
be laid till they are made, and therefore, in fact, the sooner the rules 
are made the sooner can they be submitted for the consideration of 
Parliament. In the latter part of the question the Honourable Member 
suggests that the making of the rules should have been delayed in order 
to give the Assembly time to understand, as he says, * the curious and 
complicated processes contemplated by them.” I think if the Honour- 
able Member studies the new rules again—possibly he has already done so 
by this time—he will find that they are neither curious nor complicated. 
The design of the draft was to utilise the ordinary procedure of legisla- 
tion to the largest extent possible, ond to refrain from introducing 
motions new to our procedure. As I have already pointed out, the rules 
in the first place, enable certain ordinary motions to be made which 
might otherwise have to be postponed «itl the following session by reason 
of Standing Order 31, and in the second place, apply some restriction 
to the making of certain other motions which would have the effect of 
unduly delaying the passage of the Bill. There is really little more in 
the rules; and the Government of India do net consider that any useful 
purpose would have been served by publishing the rules before they 
were made; nor indeed is any such procédure contemplated by the Act 
of Parliament. 


The Honourable Member’s second part of the question is . . . 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I have not yet put the second part of 
my question. 


Mr. President: The Honourable Member has not yet put the second 
part of his question. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I suppose, Mr. President, I am at 
liberty to put supplementary questions to both the first and second parts 
of my question? 


(Mr. President signified his assent.) 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: II (i} Are the Government aware that 
the new rules are designed to augment Jurther the powers of exceptional 
legislation conferred by section 67-B, and that it is :ot competent to them 
to do so by exercising the powers of rule-making which do not apply to 
legislation coming under section 67-B, but only to legislation coming 
under section 67 of the Government of tndia Act. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : The Government are certaluly not aware 
that the new rules are designed to augment the powers of exceptional 
legislation conferred by section 67-3, nor inceed is such the case. 
Throughout the consideration of this matter, Government have subjected 
the rules to the minutest scrutiny with a view to assuring themselves 
that they do not go beyond the scope of section 67. Thev are, purely 
and simply, rules of procedure; they confer no powers. If they added 
in the slightest degree to the powers conferred Ly section 67-B, they 
would obviously be ultra vires, and the House may rest assured that 
they would never have received the sanction of the Secretary of State. 


T am not quite sure that I understand what the Honourable Member 
means by the latter part of this question. I have assured him that we are 
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perfectly convinced that the rules are not ulira vires. He seems to imply 
that rules made under section 67 cannot be applied to legisiation coming 
under section 67-B, but must be confined io legislation undertaken in 
the ordinry course—he says under section 67—I presume he means under 
section 65. Section 67 (1) lays down ‘‘ that rules may be made under 
this Act for regulating the course of business in the Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature.’? I presume the Honourable Memher does not 
mean to suggest that it is not the business of the Legislature to consider 
Bills recommended by the Governor General under section 67-B. The 
section itseif clearly requires the Legislature to do so. Possibly the’ 
Honourable Member has in mind sub-section (5) of section 67 which lays 
down that “‘ rules made for the purpose of this section may contain such 
general and supplemental provisions as appear necessary for the purpose 
of giving full effect to this section.’’ Jt is, however, clear that there 
can be no intention in sub-section (5) to limit the rule-making power 
in sub-section (1). If it were so, we should be unable to make rules of 
procedure for the purpose of legislation passed in the ordinary course 
under section 65; section 67 itself gives no power to legislate. 


Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar: May f ask, Sir, whether this procedure 
is intended to give the Governor General power to go to the House with 
different recommendations at different times and whether the rules in 
regard to dilatory motions are intended to arm the Government with 
the power to get over dilatory motions by the use of ithe exceptional powers 
given under section 67-B? 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: There are two cuestions here, Sir. The 
first question is, as I understand the Honourable Member, whether tae 
rules are intended to enable the Governor General. once he has made a 
recommendation under section 67-B, at a further stage of the proceedings, 
to modify that recommendation. The answer to that is, the rules are 
not so intended, nor indeed could any sucn matter be provided for in 
the rules. If there is power to modify a recommendation, that power 
must be inherent in the section itself, and by no rules that we can 
frame under section 67 could we provice for such a proceditre. however 
much we should like to. 


The second question was in regard to dilatory motions. The Honourable 
Member stated that these rules regarding dilatory motions were framed 
for the purpose of enabling the Governor General to use his powers under 
section 67-B. That is not the case, Sir. The rules were framed for tins 
purpose that, when the Governor General has made a recommendation 
under section 67-B, it should not be within tne power of ihe House then to 
carry a motion which might have the efiect of postponing the considera- 
tion of the Governor General’s recommended Bill for a period possibly of 
six months. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao: ((odaver. cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, may I ask the Honcwiable Member, seeing 
that he has stated that this matter has been under the consideration of 
the Government for two years, why a committee of this House was not 
summoned to examine this extremely inivicate set of rules which has just 
been published, and whether it is courtesy shown to this House that these 
rules with regard to its own proceduve should be submitted to the Secre- 
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tary of State by the Government of India without this House having had 
any chance of criticising them? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: There was no ‘ntvntion whatever, Sir, on 
the part, of the Government of India io show any discourtesy to this 
House in the making of the rules, but the fact is that the making of 
rules under the Government of India Act; is purely an executive matter. 
They rest between the Government of India and the Secr>tary of State, 
and the only interference that can come from the Legislature is from 
the Houses of Parliament in England. Standing Orders are different 
matter; Standing Orders are supplementary to the rules and, as the 
House knows, the House can itself amend these Standing Orders. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May | know, Sir: whether the effect of 
the rules now made with regard to dilatory motions is this that the Goy- 
ernment introduce the Bill with the ordinary recommendation of the Goy- 
ernment, namely, that it is a Government Bill, and that, if the House 
makes amendments therein, it is for the Home Member or the Membev in 
charge of the Bill to say ‘‘ Stop this or I will bring the special recom- 
mendation of the Viceroy ”’ and forthw:th it is attached to the Bil! and 
appended to it there that, if it is not passed in the form recommende 1, the 
Viceroy will of course as a matter of automatic action proceed to certify 
it and make it law. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: It certainly is the intention of the rules. 
Sir, that a procedure should be devised which will enable—not enxble, 
because the section itself enables the Governor General to do that—which 
will provide that the recommendation made by the Govertsr Generai in 
the course of consideration of a Bill shell be considered »v the House. 
There is undoubtedly a power under section 67-B to enable the Governor 
General to make a recommendation in respect of a Bill which the House: 
has already given leave to introduce. ‘That recommendation can be wade 
at any time in the course of the passage of the Bill through the Chamber. 


The Honourable Member had another part to his question which was 
whether, if that recommendation were made, the rules provide that the 
Governor General should automaticaliy then certify the Bill and make 
the Bill law. Well, if that was the Honourable Member’s question, I 
may assure him that it is not the case. The law itself—not the rules— 
the law itself enables the Governor General to 1nake it law 1n the form in 
which he has recommended after one Chamber has failed to pass it in the 
form recommended, but it does not by any means compel the Governor 
General to make it law. It is perfectly open to the Governor General to 
abandon any recommendation that he has submitted to the House. 


Dr. H. S. Gour : (Central Provinces indi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, may I enquire whether these rules have been framed in 
consequence of any difficulty experienced by the Government during the 
last Assembly with reference to any particular Bill? 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : The Honouralie Member no doubt has in 
mind the last Finance Bill. As it happened, by pure“accident the recom- 
mendation of the Governor General in respect of the Finance Bill last — 
March was made at a stage which enabled our ordinary rules of procedure 
to be applied. The Government in fact experienced no difficulty in regard 
to that parficular will. But it is to meet numerous difficulties that can 
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be anticipated, that may arise over any Bill, that the rules have been 
framed. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : I take it, Sir, then, the Honourabie Member means 
that these rules were not made post facto to overcome a difficulty that 
had arisen in practice but that these rules have been framed in view of 
difficulties that may arise in the future. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: That is more or less conect, Sir. If 
in the last case of the last Finance Bill, the Go.ernor Gereral’s recom- 
mendations had been made possibly at any o‘her stage of the Bill than 
at the stage at which it was made, then we should have experienced 
difficulties. 

Dr. H. 8. Gour: If so, may I inquire what was the urgency of rush- 
ing these rules through this House? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: It has iaken us two years to rush them 
through. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I inke i*, Sir, that it is the opinion 
of the Honourable Member that, when one the Viceroy has recommended 
a Bill to be passed by this Assembly in a particular form as being essen- 
tial for the safety, tranquillity and interests of Britsh India, it is open to 
him to refrain from certifying the Bill after the House has rejected it as 
entirely within his discretion to do so? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : It is entirety witnin the Governor General’s 
discretion to refrain from certifying a Biil which has been recommended. 
If the Governor General recommends a Rill to this House, and this House 
makes amendments in the Bill and passes the V:!] in a particular form, 
which it is true is not the recommended form,—the Governor Genera! 
can abandon his recommendation and allow tke course of legislation to 
proceed. That is to say, the Bill would go to che other House and they 
would be asked to take into consideration tne Bull as passed by the 
Assembly. That would be entirely irrespective of the recommendation. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I am asking, Sir, whether it would be 
consistent with that certification or recommendation for him to do so. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: It mighi be inconsistent w:th the certifi- 
cation because the certification is that the passage of the Bull is essential 
for the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India, but up to that 
time there has been no certification. There has only been a recommen- 
dation to the House that it should pass the Bill in a particular form. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: As essential to the... 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : No, not essential. I fear the Honourable 
Member is making a mistake. That werd does not apply io recommen- 
dations. 

Dr. H. S. Gour: Is the Honourable Member aware of eny precedent 
from the procedure of the House of Commons justifying these rules? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : No, Sir. I do not know of any. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan tural): Sir, 
will the Honourable Member refer to the new rule 36-A which runs as 


follows: 
‘© Where a dilatory motion has been carried in respect of a Government Bill and 
the member in charge of the Bill intimates to the Chamber that it is proposed to 
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reintroduce the Bill and to move the Governor General to make a recommendation 
in respect thereof such as is referred to in section 67B . . . ”’ 

Will the Honourable Member be pleased to say under what provision of 
the Government of India Act or rules framed thereunder is it permis- 
sible for a Member in charge of a Bill to move the Governor General to 
make a recommendation under section 67-B of the Government of India 
Act? 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: There is no provision of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, Sir, that enables the Government of India to move 
the Governor General to exercise his powers. It is not a motion put for- 
ward by Government at all but I think the House will realise that it 
should be open to the Government of India at least to tender advice to 
the Governor General in the matter. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, I do not under- 
stand one point. Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith said these new rules do not 
take away any powers given to the Assembly by the Government of India 
Act. The Government of India Act has given power to the House to 
make a dilatory motion. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey :No, Sir. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: We can move that the consideration of the Bill be 
postponed. 


Mr. President : In view of the importance which Members attach to 
this subject—and I acknowledge that it is an important subject—I 
think we had better defer further questions on it till the House has had 
more time to study the rules. My Honourable friend, the Secretary 
in the Legislative Department, has had a fairly long innings and is still 
not out; so Members can ask further questions when they have considered 
the terms of the new Rules. 


19th March 1924. 


PERSONAL POWER OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 
with your permission, I will put a question of which I have given 
private notice. 

(a) With reference to the answer given, on Monday, the 17th March 
1924, by the Honourable Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, to my supple- 
mentary question regarding Rule 36A of the Indian Legislative Rules 
will the Honourable Member refer to the following statement made by 
the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey, in the Legislative Assembly on the 
26th January 1922: 

‘“Tt is not the function of the Governor General in Council to make recom- 
mendations to the Governor General, in regard to the exercise of his personal 


power, nor can they in any way seek to sway his decision ’’—(vide Legislative 
Assembly Debates, 26th January 1922. page 1968) ? 


(b) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state whether, in 
view of the above statement made by the Honourable Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, an exception has been made in Legislative Rule 36A, in so far 
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as it contemplates the Governor General being moved by the Governor 
General in Council, in regard to the exercise of his personal power under 
section 67B of the Government of India Act? 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith (Secretary, Legislative Department) : 
The intention of Rule 36A merely is to afford to the Governor General 
an opportunity for deciding whether he will exercise his power of recom- 
mendation under section 67B, and I quite admit that it would have been 
better had the rule been so worded. I must congratulate the Honour- 
able Member on his detection of this somewhat unhappily worded phrase. 
I must also congratulate him on his excellent memory. There is no 
intention to depart from the principle laid down in the statement of the 
Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey to which Mr. Neogy has referred. He 
may rest assured that the Governor General in Council cannot, will not, 
and in fact, dare not, attempt to control or sway the Governor General’s 
discretion as to he exercise of his personal statutory powers ? 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: (Tanjore cum ‘Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): May I ask, Sir, if it is open to the Governor 
General in Council to afford His Excellency the Governor General an 
opportunity of considering whether he shall exercise these statutory 
powers under section 67B, whether it will not be open to Members of 
this House also to move the Governor General in Council to afford in 
similar circumstances an opportunity to the Governor General to consider 
questions of certification and to consider the opinion of this House on 
such questions of certification ? 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: I am not quite sure whether I under- 
stand the Honourable Member’s question, Sir. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I will put it categorically. I under- 
stood Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith to mean that this rule is only intended 
to afford the Governor General an opportunity of exercising his mind ow 
the question whether he should exercise the powers under section 67B 
of the Government of India Act. If it is open to the Governor General 
in Council to do that in respect of the power vested in him. I ask 
whether it is not open to the House here to move the Governor General 
in Council so to give the Governor General the opportunity which this 
rule says the Governor General in Council is entitled to afford to His 
Exeellency the Governor General. In other words, whether we in the 
Assembly can move the Governor General to take the action suggested. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : The rule, as it stands, Sir, deals with a 
Government Bill. But I should imagine that, if any Member of this 
House dealing with a private Bill wished to approach the Governor 
General and ask him to consider whether he would not exercise his 
powers of recommendation in respect of that private Bill, there would be 
nothing to prevent the Honourable Member from so doing. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: 1 ask, Sir, whether it is open to this 
House to ask the Governor General to refrain from exercising the power. 
The question is, if he is to be afforded the opportunity of considering 
whether he should exercise the power or not, whether this House also 
may not move the Governor General in Council to ask the Governor 


General to refrain from exercising the power. 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : (Home Member): Is the Honour- 
‘able Member asking for an interpretation of any of our Rules or Standing 
CGrders? They are as open to him as they are to us. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I am asking, Sir, in view of the words 
used in this rule, namely, “‘ that when the Member in charge of a 
Government Bill intimates to the Chamber that it is proposed to re- 
introduce the Bill and to move the Governor General to make a recom- 
mendation in respect thereof,’’ when the Governor General in Council 
has got the opportunity or the right to move the Governor General to 
take action under section 67B whether it is not open to this House to 
move the Governor General in Council to ask that the Governor General 
should not take the action suggested. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The Honourable Member is 
taking advantage of words, which, my Honourable friend, Sir, Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, has already stated, might have been somewhat differ- 
ently phrased. If the Honourable Member desires that, in order to 
bring out the real meaning of the rule, it should be amended, we should 
be perfectly prepared to do so. The meaning is that the Governor 
‘General should have an opportunity of considering the case. If the 
rule is altered in that sense, then obviously the further implication which 
the Honourable Member wishes to attach to the rule would not arise 
end it would not carry the corollary that further powers should be given 
to this House. 


Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): May I ask the Honourable the Home 
Member whether, in the contingency referred to by Mr. Iyengar, this 
Assembly cannot take steps under the Rules or Standing Orders relating 
to communications by means of an address to make a recommendation 
like that? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: The interpretation of those 
rules, Sir, is with the Honourable the President and not with us. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao (Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): In view of the difficulties pointed out by Mr. 
Tyengar, may I ask whether the Honourable the Home Member will con- 
sent to have all the Rules referred to a committee of this House, though 
I understand that these Rules have to go before Parliament. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : I explained the other day, Sir, that the 
rule-making power under section 129A or section 67 is a purely executive 
act. Moreover, section 129A itself, I think, makes that very clear 
(Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: ‘1 do not dispute that at 
ae ett saya: 

““ Rules shall be made by the Governor General in Council with the sanction of 


the Secretary of State in Council and shall not be subject to repeal or alteration by 
the Indian Legislature or by local Legislature.’’ 


I think that the enactment was so framed to make it perfectly clear 
that the making of rules is to be purely an executive act. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I ask, Sir, if, notwithstanding 
the fact that this rule-making power is vested in the executive Govern- 
ment, with which, we have been told, this Council is not concerned, the 
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making of these rules was as a matter of fact undertaken by a committee 
on which Indian opinion was represented and it was laid in draft before: 
both Houses of Parliament and finally approved, or if, in respect ot 
rules of such a far-reaching character as these, the whole thing has 
been done behind the back of this House and of Indian opinion and 
without giving Parlament or this Assembly an oppotunity of expressing: 
their views? ‘ 


Dr. H. S. Gour: (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): May I also draw the attention of the Governor General in 
Council to the very rule referred to by Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith 
to the effect that the rules are to be made by the Governor General in: 
Council?—in consequence of which, the Governor General in Council, 
being at least responsive to this House, though not at present respon- 
sible, it would have been wise for the Governor General in Council to 
have taken this House into confidence before formulating these rules, 
the legality of which is seriously in question in view of the provisions 
of section 67B which only provides that where either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass in a form 
recommended by the Governor General then the Governor General may 
certify. It is only in that one short narrow contingency, that is where: 
the Indian Legislature refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass in the 
manner laid down in the section, that the Governor General may certify. 
The rules now made leave a wider door open to the Governor Genera! 
to exercise the power. It confers on the Governor General in 
Council a right of suspensory veto, as it were, to a provision of a 
Bill after its introduction which has not received the acceptance of this 
House. And I submit, in so far as it confers upon the Members of 
the Government the power to suspend the progress of the Bill till they 
have consulted the Governor General, the rules contravene the essential 
principle underlying section 67B of the Government of India Act. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Is the Honourable Member ask- 
ing a question ? 

Dr. H. S. Gour: I simply wanted to know whether this fact has: 
been adverted to by the Governor General in Council in framing the rules. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : I am not quite sure what the Honourable 
Member’s fact is: he expresses an opinion that the rules are ultra vires. 
As I explained the day before yesterday, the Governor General in 
Council is perfectly satisfied that these rules are not ultra vires. The 
Honourable Member seems to think that these rules are made under 
section 67B. They are not made under that section; they are made 
under section 67, which enables rules to be made for the conduct of 
business in both Chambers of the Indian Legislature. They do apply, 
practically all of them, to Bills dealt with by special procedure under 
section 67B. There is nothing whatever to prevent rules being made 
under section 67 to apply to any course of legislation im this Chamber 
or the other. 


Dr. H. §. Gour: The question I asked the Honourable Member, Sir 
Henrv Moncrieff Smith, was whether the rules made under the Govern- 
ment of India Act could be made so as to contravene the explicit provi- 
sions of a particular section, such as section 67B, which deals with one 
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contingency. and one contingency only, and whether, by the rules made 
under the general powers of section 129 of the Government of India Act, 
the narrow provisions of section 67B could be widened. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: Does the Honourable Member ask 
whether it is open to make rules to contravene a provision of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act? That, I understood, is his question, and, of 
course, the answer is, most certainly not. It is impossible to make rules 
that are repugnant to any provisions of that Act. If the rules are so 
made, they are to that extent void, as the Honourable Member will find 
by looking at his Government of India Act. 

Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyanger: May I suggest one or two things in 
this connection? In matters like these, when rules of considerable im- 
portance have to be framed instead of communicating these rules to 
the Honourable Members of this House by means of a notification in the 
Gazette, I think, Sir, it would be much better if His Excellency the Goy- 
ernor General chooses to communicate the same through the President 
to this House, and the Members of this House may be permitted on 
such an occasion to express their views upon the rules or communications 
so made by His Excellency the Governor General. I wish to state that 
in all matters of importance which are connected with the conduct of 
the business of this Assembly, whatever it may be, it will be better 
if His Excellency the Governor General sends such communications to 
this House direct through the President instead of making the Honour- 
able Members of this House look into the Gazette for their information. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: The method adopted for publishing these 
rules does not seem to have prevented the House from availing itself of 
opportunities to give their views at some length. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao: May I know, Sir, when that 
opportunity arose? Is it after the rules have been framed by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council and laid before the Houses of Parliament or 
before? May I suggest, Sir, that there is nothing in section 129A to 
prevent the Governor General in Council, if they were so minded, to 
have appointed a Committee before these rules were submitted to the 
Secretary of State in Council? 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: There is nothing to prevent it, Sir, but 
such a thing has never been done. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: May I know, Sir, why it was 
not done? In view of the fact that these rules are to bind the House, 
may I know why such a course could not have been taken? 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : It binds the House no more than any 
oe ate in the little blue book which the Honourable Member has in 
is hand. 


Dr. H.§. Gour: The Honourable Member says that it has never 
been done. Had such rules been framed before this time? 


_ Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: The Honourable Member has had this 
little blue book in his hand for about three years. If he will look at it 
he will find that it contains a considerable number of rules. I am sur- 
prised that he was not aware of it till now. 
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Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Is it a fact that, when the rules were 
originally framed, there was a Committee which sat upon it here in 
this country, and that Indian opinion was represented on it? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: There was what is known as 
the Reforms Advisory Committee, but, I am not sure how far they dealt 
with the Legislative rules. They dealt with a large number of subjects 
such as the Devolution Rules and the rules flowing from the Government 
of India Act generally. I cannot at the moment tax my memory as 
to whether they dealt with the Legislative rules or not. My recollection 
is that these rules were modelled with the necessary modifications, on 
the rules of the old Imperial Legislative Council. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I say, Sir, that so far as my 
memory goes, I have seen these draft rules in the hands of the non- 
official Members of the Advisory Committee that was set up to discuss 
them, and the discussion also is one of the many things we had before us. 
We discussed the rules when they were made. 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I did not know that the matters 
referred to the Advisory Committee were communicated to others also; 


but I will ascertain the exact facts as to what questions were referred to 
them. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rac: I may say that I was a 
member of an Advisory Committee in Madras and that the rules regarding 
business were discussed by that Advisory Committee. 


Mr. Chaman Lal (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Instead of 
raising a hornet’s nest round the heads of the Executive by introducing 


these amendments, would it not have been better to have dissolved this 
Chamber ? 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muham- 
madan): With reference to section 67 of the Act which says that the 
rules regarding the course of business are to be framed in this country, 
are Government satisfied that these rules in question are only rules 
regulating the course of procedure and not infringing on the rights of 
the Legislature under section 65 of the Government of India Act? 


Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: We are quite satisfied, Sir, and so is 
the Secretary of State. 


24th March 1924. 
FURTHER CONSTITUTIONAL ADVANCE IN INDIA. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): May 
I ask a question of which I have given private notice to the Honourable 
the Home Member? Is the Honourable Member in a position to make 
any statement regarding the statement recently made by the Under- 
Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons about further eon- 
stitutional advance in India. 
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The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member): Yes, Sir 
The House will remember that in reply to a question asked by Sir Henry 
Craik whether he was to understand that Government did not intend to 
take any steps which would change the Government of India Act, until 
1929, Mr. Richards said that it was precisely the position. We have 
since been informed, that the suggestion which has appeared in some 
of the papers to the effect that Mr. Richards did not rightly hear the 
latter part of Sir Henry Craik’s question, is correct, and that this is the 
reason why Mr. Richards gave an answer in that particular form. - 


C. Indians Overseas. 
29th February 1924. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ScoPE OF THE COLONIES COMMITTEE. 


110. Tue Rigor HonovrastE V. 8. SRINIVASA SASTRI: (a) Is 
it a fact that Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru has stated publicly that the Com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Government of India in pursuance of 
the proposal made by him at the last Imperial Conference in London and 
accepted by all members thereof, except General Smuts, will confer 
directly with the Colonial Office, and that in that way a departure will 
be made in the constitutional status of India? 

(b) Has the Secretary of State for India in Council formally accepted 
this position and agreed not to participate in the negotiations between 
the Committee of the Government of India and the Colonial Office ? 

(c) Will the Committee be instructed to deal with any cases besides 
that of Indians in Kenya? If so, what? 

(d) Will the Committee be instructed to proceed to Kenya, if it be 
thought desirable ? 

(e) What will be the name by which the Committee will be designated 
in official documents ? 

(f) Is it intended to employ this Committee or some other agency for 
negotiating with the Dominion of Canada on behalf of Indians in British 
Columbia? If some other agency, what? 

THe HonovuraBLeE StR NARASIMHA SARMA: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (f) At present I am not in a position to make any statement, 
but I will let my Right Honourable friend know when I ean do so. 


(c) Not at present. 
(d) The matter will be considered if the Committee so desires. 


(e) Colonies Committee. 

THe HonovrasteE Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
Will the instructions to the Committee be made publie in any way?’ 
Will the Legislature be in any way consulted ? 
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_ THE Honovuraste Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: There is no inten- 
tion at present to make the instructions public. 


THE HonovurasBLtE Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Will the Government consider the desirability of making the instructions 
public ? 

THE Honovrasie Str NARASIMHA SARMA: Certainly. 


THE HonouraBLE Mr. G. A. NATESAN: From the answer of the 
Honourable Member, I understand this Committee will be called the 
Colonies Committee. I hope it includes not only Crown Colonies, but 
the Dominions as well. 


THE HonovrasLteE Str NARASIMHA SARMA: The definition of 


““ Colonies ’’ is very wide and extensive and comprehends both. 
THE HonouraBLeE Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Will the Honourable 


Member consider the desirability of changing it to Dominions Committee, 
as I understand that will be more in consonance with the public wishes. 

THE HonovrasLeE Str NARASIMHA SARMA: I fear not, if you 
say it is the Dominions’ Committee, it may not include or be deemed to 
include Crown Colonies, whereas the term Colonies is comprehensive and 
I believe includes Crown possessions called Colonies and Dominions. 

THe HonourasteE Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
Would not ‘‘ Colonies and Dominions Committee ’’ be comprehensive 
enough ? 


Tue Honovraste Str NARASIMHA SARMA: There seems to be 
no need for it, but if there is any necessity for a change, the Government 
need not necessarily restrict the designation to the word ‘ Colonies ” ; 
but at present they do not see any necessity for it. 


3rd March 1924. 


BritisH GuriaANa COLONIZATION SCHEME. 


589. °Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: (~) Are Government aware that the 
East Indian Association of British Guiana has withdrawn its support 
from Sir Joseph Nunon’s colonization scheme, and has refused to send 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan delegate to India to support it? 

(b) Are Government in possession of any information on this subject ? 
What are the reasons for the East Indian Association’s withdrawing its 
support? Do Government propose to issue a special communiqué contain- 
ing authoritative facts? Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to a special cable on this subject published in the ‘* Leader, dated 
16th February, 1924? | 

Mr. M. S. D. Butler: (a) and (b) The Government of India have 
seen the statement referred to by the Honourable Member. — They have 
also seen a cable from the Governor of British Guiana in which he states 
that the Association have asked him to telegraph that they ele mek? 
stopped the departure of their delegates. They Bay ene i mae ae 
by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India vee ae anve an a 
left England for India on February 29th, taking with them a “emora 


eG 
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dum of the present attitude of the British Guiana East India Association 
in which the Association declares its full adhesion to the scheme which 
was accepted by the Indian Legislative Council in 1920. The Govern- 
ment of India propose to lay the matter before the Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature. 


D. Services. 
Ist March 1924. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ENGLISH REPORTERS BY THE PuBLIC SERVICES 
CoMMISSION. 


543. *Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: (1) Is it a fact that the 
Royal Commission on the Public Services sitting in India at present have 
brought out their reporting staff all the way from England, at the cost 
of the Indian tax-payer? 

(2) Will the Government of India be pleased to state the terms on 
which the said staff has been brought out and the total expenditure 
incurred on this account up to date classified under various heads? 

(3) Were the Government of India consulted, before the contract 
for reporting was given to the English Reporters and if not, why not? 

(4) Are the Government aware that there are Indian Reporters, 
working in connection with the Central Legislature and the Provincial 
Councils, whose services could have been availed of, if the Government 
wanted to? . 

(5) Are the Government aware that several Commissions of inquiry, 
e.g., the Industrial Commission, Fiscal Commission, the Reforms Com- 
missions, the Hunter Commission and various other Committees utilised 
the services of Indian Reporters at much less cost and to their compelete 
satisfaction ? 

(6) Are the Government aware that in November last, a public meet- 
ing was held in Madras to protest emphatically against the bringing out 
of the English Reporters? 

(7) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is the intention 
of Government to see that in future no reporting staff shall be brought 
out from England and that indigenous talent shall always be utilised and 
will the Government be pleased to make a statement as to their future 
policy in this connection? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: (1) Two shorthand writers 
and two assistants were brought out by the Royal Commission from 
England. One of the assistants has since been permitted to return 
Home on account of illness. 

(2) The terms sanctioned for the reporting staff by the India Office 
so far as the Government of India are aware, are as follows: 


While in India: 
One guinea a day for each of the two shorthand writers and five 
guineas a week for each of the two assistants. 
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Por the period spent on voyages between India and the United 
Kingdom : 


A salary of nine guineas a week for each shorthand writer and six 
gimineas a week for each assistant. 


The above payments are made direct to Messrs. Reed and C 
a firm in England, by the India Office. reser DATARS 


The concessions allowed in India are: 


Free board and lodging with Rs. 3 per diem for incidental expenses ; 
actual travelling expenses at first class rates when not travelling by 
special train, with gharry hire and porterage; first class accommodation 
in special train, with gharry hire and porterage; also Rs. 25 a month 
each for four servants together with their travelling expenses. 


It is not possible at the moment to say what has been the expenditure 
up to date. 


(3) The Government of India were not consulted before the appoint- 
ment of these reporters was decided upon. 


(4), (5) and (6). Yes. 


(7) The Government of India will point out to the India Office that 
fully qualified reporters are available in India and that it is unnecessary 
to send out reporting staffs from England for duty with Commissions or 
Committees. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : May I ask if it is a fact that separate 
transcript charges are also made in addition to these? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I should have to ascertain 
that. The terms I have read out are those reported to us. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Will. the Government of India 
advise the Secretary of State or address him that such financial burdens 
should not be imposed without the consent of the Government of India? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I think the course that [ 
suggest in the last section of my answer is preferable, namely, that we 
should say that we believe that the work can be satisfactorily done in 
India without importing reporters from England. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Do the Government recognise that 
it places the Legislature in an awkward position, if it is to be voted? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I fully recognise the position. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao: May I ask what the total 
amount which will be incurred upon these shorthand writers will come 
to? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey I am afraid I shall not be able 
to say without knowing exactly how rg the labours of the Commission 
will take. I may point out that in reports of all the Commissions we 


publish details of the total expenditure. is 
| oGE 
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Mr. Shambhu Dayal Misra: Is the Government of India aware if 
there was any special purpose in getting out these English reporters, 
and, if so, has that purpose been served ? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: I have no personal acquain- 
tance with the actual work of the Commission; the question could only 
be answered after ascertaining from the Commission itself whether it 
thought that the work could have been done in India. As I have said 
before, we have always held ourselves that adequate reporting can be 
obtained in India. 


Mr. K. Ahmed: With regard to the first-class accommodation, 
do I understand that the Government of India allowed it or the Govern- 
ment at Home? Was it made a point that, unless first-class accommoda- 
tion was given to these people, z.e., the shorthand reporters, they would 
not come out to India? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I think my answer has already 
made it clear that the terms which I read out to the Assembly were 
arranged at Home and not here. 


Ist March 1924. 


SuPERIOR APPOINTMENTS HELD BY INDIANS IN THE SECRETARIAT. 


547. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will the Government 
be pleased to state the number of Indian Under Secretaries, Deputy 
Secretaries, Additional Deputy Secretaries, Secretaries, Joint Secre- 
taries and Additional Joint Secretaries, before and after the Honourable 
Mr. Sastri’s Resolution was adopted by the Council of State, on the sub- 
ject during the last Delhi Session? 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : A statement is laid on the table 
giving the information asked for. 


Number of Indian Under Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, Additional Deputy Secre- 
taries, Secretaries, Joint Secretaries and Additional Joint Secretaries before and 
after ‘the Honourable Mr, Sastri’s Resolution was as by the Council of 
State during the last Delhi Session, 


Before. After. 
Under Secretaries ; . : : : : 1 2 
Deputy Secretaries~ . : ; ; ; ‘ 2 2 
Additional Deputy Secretaries. ‘ 4 : 1 ii 
Secretaries. : ; P : - ; aeeay its Nil, 
Joint Secretaries . ‘ , ’ j > 1 1 


Additional Joint Secretaries 4 : ; ~ Nil. Nil. 


| 
| 
| 
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Statement showing the percentage of Indians in certain Public 
Services. 


Ratio at which the | No. of years that 


Maximum appointments are will be necessary 
‘Service | Percentage of percentage of at present being for Indians to 
or Indians to the | posts intended filled by Indians attain the maxi- # 
Depart- | total strength. to be given to | to the total number] mum percentage is 
ment. Indians, of appointments of posts open to a 
filled. them. 5 
a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Indian]|17-4 per cent. | 48 per cent. 39 per cent . Cannot be definitely 
Civil stated. 
Service 33 per cent. gene- | 33 percent. general-| Cannot be defini- ‘ 
Indian Phe? rally. (For | ly. tely stated. 
Police North West 
Service. Frontier Pro- 
vince not higher 
than 10 per 
cent. In 
Burma the per- 
centage of local 
recruits has 
been fixed at 22. 
of which at least 
15 should be 
Burmans). 
Imperial 146 per cent. | 12°5 per cent. of | In 1920—4 Indians | This will depend 
Forest Indians (in-| the Imperial] were found fit for| upon the rate at 
Service. cluding 2| Forest Service| appointment in| which Europeans 


Burmans), 8°6 
per cent. Sta- 


bith, bs OeF. y. 


Indians, 23:2 


per 
total. 


cent. 


India as_ proba- 
tioners. The 
number of ap- 
pointments made 
in England was 
25. 


posts are reserv- 
ed for the pro- 
motion of 
officers of the 
Provincial 
Forest Service. 
These will al- 
ways be Indians|/n 192 1—20 Indians 
or Statutory | were recruited in 
natives of India.} India and 2 in 
Further 40 per| England. The 
cent. of each] no. of Europeans 
year’s direct | selected as proba- 
recruit ment| tioners in India 
requirements is ; under special 

regulations that 


to be obtained 
in India from] year was 10, while 


Indians and]| 15 were recruited 

Statutory] in England. 

Indians. For : 

Burma the ! Recruitment during 

figure is 25 per| 1922.—8 Indians 

cent. in India under 
ordinary regula- 
tions and one 


Indian and one 
Burman in Eng- 
land. 8 Euro- 
peans in India 
under special re- 
gulations and 8 in 
| England. 


ee 5 ee = 


already in the 
Imperial Forest 
Service disappear. 
There is no maxi- 
mum number of 
posts fixed as 
open to Indians 
but a percentage 
of annual recruit- 
ment is reserved 
for them. This 
percentage is 
liable to reconsi- 
deration. 
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Ratio at which the 


Maximum appointments are | will be necessary 
Service | Percentage of | percentage of at present being for Indians to . 
or Indians to the | posts intended filled by Indians attain the maxi- a 
Depart- | totalstrength. ' to be given to | to the total number] mum percentage F4 
ment. Indians. of appointments of posts open to s 
filled. them. le 
aa) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


OL I | MO J 


Recruitment during 
1923—5 Indians 
in India and 9 
Europeans in Eng- 
land under ordi- 
nary regulations. 


Indian | 32:1 per cent. | For the present | Since the 8th Sep- 


Agricul- at least 50 per| tember 1922, 6 
tural cent. if quali-}| Europeans and 
Service. fied candidates | 2 Indians were 
are forth- | appointed, 7.e., 25 
coming. per cent. of the 


total number of 
vacancies were 
given to Indians. 
The 6 Europeans 
were recruited for 
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No. of years that 


Cannot be gauged 
but the percent- 
age of 50 will be 


worked up to as } 


soon as qualified 


Indians are avail- 


able. 


Burma where 
Indians are not 
appointed, 
Indian]|4percent. .| 50 per cent. for | At present there are Impossible to say. 
Veteri- the present. 2 Indians in the 
nary Indian Veterinary 
Service. Service. Of the 


5 Indian scholars 
who were sent to 
England for train- 
ing in 1921, with 
a view to their 
appointment to 
the Indian Veteri- 
nary Service one 
has. recently 
dropped out. 
The remaining 4 


will complete 


their training in 
1925. Four pro- 
vincial Veterinary 
Service officers 
and 2 officers 
belonging to the 
staff of the 
Muktesar Labora- 
tory who were 
} also undergoing 
training at the 
Muktesar Labora- 
tory with a view 
to qualifying for 


[Lies | 


ai ie 


Parr IIT.] 


Maximum 
Service | Percentage of | percentage of 
or Indians to the | posts intended 
Depart- | totalstrength.| to be given to 
ment. Indians. 
1 2 3 


Survey of | There is 1 | 20 per cent. of 
India. Indian of |__ class I appoint- 
pure Asiatic | ments are 

descent in| reserved for and 

class I but|_ held by officers 

see column 3. promoted from 

Class II who 

must on ap- 

pointment to 

Class II be 


Indians of pure 
Asiatic descent 
or statutory 
Indians. 
Indians holding 
Commissions in 
the Indian 
Army are also 
eligible for 
appointment. 


Indian | 43:2 per cent. | 50 per cent. 


Educa- excluding 

tional Burma, 41°2 

Service per cent. in- 
cluding 
Burma. 
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Ratio at which the 
appointments are 
at present being 
filled by Indians 

to the total number 
of appointments 

filled. 


appointment to | 
the Indian Veteri- 
nary Service have 
completed their 
training in Decem- 
ber 1923. Two 
of these officers 
have been tem- 
porarily provided 
for in the Indian 
Veterinary Service 
and the local Gov- 
ernments have 
been consulted 
as to the rest. 


50 per cent. of the | Nothing 


annual recruit- 
ment is to be 
Indian, exclusive 
(until 50 per cent. 
of the total is 
reached) of 
Indians who may 
be transferred in 
posts transferred 
from Provincial 
Educational 
Service to 
Indian Educa- 
tional Service. 


the | 
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will be necessary 
for Indians to 


} 
No. of years that 
attain the maxi- 


Ps 
mum percentage fa 
of posts open to s 

them. 4 
aa 
5 6 


definite 
can be stated but 
it is hoped that 50 
per cent. will soon 
be reached, 


ges in column 2 are based 
ber of officers actually 
employed as was done previously. 


The percenta 
on the num 


Service 
or 
Depart- 
ment. 


——— nd he (es 
|] 


Meteorolo- 
gical 
Depart- 
ment. 


Indian 
Service 
of 
Engi- 
neers. 


*Imperial 
Customs 
Service. 


Mint and 
Assay 
Depart- 
ment, 


Percentage of 
Indians to the 
total strength. 


42 per cent. 


30 per cent. 
(excluding 
Ae Os 


Indians). 


Mint side.—No}| No 
out 
total 


Indian 
of a 
sanctioned 


strength of 3. 


INDIA’S 


Maximum 
percentage of 
posts intended 

to be given to 
Indians. 


PARLIAMENT. 


Ratio at which the 
appointments are 
at present being 
filled by Indians 


to the total number 


of appointments 
filled. 


No percentage of | Since March 1922 


posts is reserv- 
ed for either 
Europeans or 
Indians. The 
intention is to 
fill as many ap- 
pointments as 
possible by 
Indians. 


50 per cent. in 
the provinces 
in India and 33 
per cent. in 
Burma, 


50 per cent. ac- 
cording to ex- 


isting stan- 
dards. 
fixed per- 


' centage is re- 


served or is 
intended to be 
reserved for 
Indians. 


ki 


six Indians (4 per- 
manent and 
temporary) and 
no Europeans 
have been ap- 
pointed. 


i ie of 26 or 1: 


According to exist- 
ing orders every 
other vacancy 
must be filled by a 
Statutory Native 
of India. 


Mint — side.—Ap- 
pointments are, 
as a rule, made 
from the Corps of 
Royal Engineers 
as being primd 
facie the most 
suitable incum- 
bents for the 
posts but the 
Government are 
not precluded 
from selecting for 
a vacancy any 
candidate, 
whether Euro- 
pean or Indian, 
who possesses 
the necessary 


qualifications. 
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No. of years that 
will be necessary 
for Indians to 
attain the maxi- 
mum percentage 
of posts open to 
them. J 


Same remarks as in 


column 3. 


As soon as possible. 


This depends upon 
the \number of 
vacancies occur- 
ring annually. 


Vide columns 3 and 
4. 


REMARKS, 


* Excluding posts reserved for the I. C. 8. 
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Service 
or 
Depart- 
ment. 


indian 


Medical 


Service. 


Royal 
Indian 
Marine. 


Percentage of 


Indians to the 
‘total strength. 


Assay side,— 


The total 
sanctioned 
strength is 3 
appoint- 
ments. Of 
these two are 
held by 
Indians, thus 
giving a per- 
centage of 67 
roundly. 


22-4 per cent. 


Nil 


Maximum 
percentage of 
posts intended 

to be given to 
Indians. 


No maximum 
percentage has 
yet been laid 
down but the 
question of 
fixing a pro- 
portion is still 
under consider- 
ation. 


Nil. The question 
of affording 
facilities for 
Indians to qua- 
lify themselves 
for commissions 
in the Royal 
Indian Marine 
was one of the 
questions exa- 
mined by the 
Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine 
Committee. 
The report of 
this Committee 
has only just 
been submitted 
ah 10 GOV er ND Government. 


Assay 


Ratio at which the 


appointments are 
at present being 
filled by Indians 


to the total number 


7 » 
we 
b “ 
; is 
‘ . 
; cao) 
> : 
y 
‘ ) 
= i iy . 
. 
1 
. 
| fl 
e 
i oo 
y 
a . 
. 
56 
> 
f 
a 
=) 
a) 
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of appointments 
filled 


side,— 
Vacancies in this 
Department are 
filled by 
direct appoint- 
ment either in 
India or in Eng- 
land, of qualified 
Metallurgical 
Chemists Re- 
course is had to 
recruitment in 
England only if 
no qualified 
person is avail- 
able in India. 
Vacancies are 
advertised in the 
press. 


now 


The percentage of 


Indians appointed 


to the total 
number of ap- 
pointments made 
during 1921 and 
1922 up to 8th 
September 1922 is 
48 per cent. and 
86 per cent. res- 
pectively. No 


Indians have since 


been granted per- 
manent commis- 
sions in the I. M. 


V ‘ide 
and 3. 


columns 2 


No. of years that 


will be necessary 
for Indians to 
attain the maxi- 
mum percentage 
of posts open to 
them. 


cr 


Vide column 3. 


Vide columns 


and 3. 
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3rd March 1924. 


PENSIONS TO THE DEPENDANTS OF Mutitary ASSISTANT AND SUB- 
ASSISTANT SURGEONS KILLED IN THE Wank. 


578. *Mr. K. G. Lohokare : Will the Government be pleased to state : 


(2) how many Military Sub-Assistant Surgeons and Assistant 
Surgeons were killed and invalided in the last war? 


(b) if there are any cases of family or invalid pensions yet under 
consideration ? 


(c) when were orders for pensions to minor children of Sub-Assist- 
ant Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons issued, respectively ? 


(d) if there are any cases in which the family pension recipient 
widow of officer killed is since dead before orders for pensions 
to minors were issued? If so, how many? 


Mr. E. Burdon: (a), (b) and (d). The information desired by the 
Honourable Member is not readily available, and in order to obtain it, it 
would be necessary to undertake an extremely laborious and prolonged 
inquiry which it is considered would not be justifiable, but it will, I think, 
re-assure the Honourable Member to some extent if I explain that orders 
will shortly be issued making applicable to Assistant Surgeons the war 
warrants which sanctioned certain special rates of pension to members 
of His Majesty’s forces killed or injured during the great war and that 
this will result in a review of all pension awards. Moreover, if the 
Honourable Member knows of any individual case in which pension has 
not been sanctioned and will give me particulars of it, I will see that it is 
promptly investigated. I may say that Government themselves have no 
informatfon which would lead them to believe that the settlement of 
claims to pension under existing orders, of the classes to which the 
Honourable Member refers, is in arrears. 


(c) Orders for the grant of pensions to the children of Military Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons were issued on the 8th January, 1924, in Army Ins- 
truction (India) No. 30 and these orders have retrospective effect so as 
to cover cases arising since the 4th August, 1914. Prior to the publica- 
tion of these orders, all claims to family pension were governed by the 
rules in Army Regulations, India, Volume I (1915 edition) which laid 
down that a pension for the support of the family of a deceased officer 
was admissible only to the recognised heir who must be related to the 
deceased in one of the following degrees : 


Ist, Son, actual and legitimate; 2nd; Widow, lawfully married by a 
valid ceremony ; 3rd, Daughter, actual and legitimate; 4th, Father; and 
lastly, the Mother. 


Rules for the grant of pensions to the children of Assistant Surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Department are laid down in part IT of the ‘‘ Pay and 
Allowance Regulations for the Army in India,” a copy of which is in the 
Library of this House. These rules have been in force since 1901. 
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3rd March 1924. 
DEPENDANTS oF InpraAN Orricers KILLED IN THE War. 


579. *Mr. K. G. Lohokare: (a) Will Government please state if they 
have collected information of the family and minors left behind by Indian 
Officers killed in the war? 


(b) If the reply be in the negative, do Government propose to collect 
this information, and advise such claimants as have not yet received any 
relief to put in their claims? 


Mr. E. Burdon : (a) and (6). In the course of last year the Govern- 
ment of India decided to supplement the usual machinery for the 
settlement of claims to military pensions by appointing a number of 
carefully selected military officers to tour in the districts and villages 
from which recruits are generally obtained, and to investigate personally 
and on the spot all outstanding claims to military pensions and all 
grievances regarding pension matters. Special facilities were given by 
these officers to enable them to bring to a rapid conclusion all cases in 
which remedial action of one kind or another was required. They were 
authorised to communicate direct with the accounts and audit authorities, 
with Officers Commanding units, and, in case of necessity, with the 
Adjutant General in India, to whom also special instructions have been 
given to assist, by every means in their power, the rapid disposal of the 
cases brought to notice. The special investigation to which I refer has 
not yet been finally concluded, but I am able to inform the Honourable 
Member that it has already resulted in the satisfactory settlement of a 
large number of outstanding claims from all ranks of the Indian Army 
and their dependants. As regards the particular class of military person- 
nel to which the Honourable Member refers, the widows and dependants. 
of all Indian officers killed in the war are, so far as the Government of 
India are aware, in receipt of the pensions and allowances to which they 
are entitled, but if the Honourable Member knows of any individual case 
in which pension due has not been granted, and will give me particulars 
of it, I will see that it is investigated at once. 


E. Financial. 
8th March 1924. 


INCOME-TAX ASSESSMENTS. 


609. *Mr. K. Rama Aiyanger : Will the Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing the number of income-tax assessees, the 
number of objection petitions on assessments made and their disposals one 
way or the other (confirmed, modified or rejected) (a) in each of the pre- 
sidency towns and (6) the mofussils in the several provinces in British 
India for the years 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The precise information required 
by the Honourable Member is not given in the annual returns. To collect 
and compile it-in this form would involve an amount of trouble incom- 
mensurate, I think, with its value. 
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A statement is however laid on the table giving for the year 1922-23, 
the number of assessees and the number of appeals filed, (1) in the Pre- 
sidency Towns of Bombay and Calcutta (separate figures not being avail- 
able for Madras), (2) in the mofussil in the Provinces of Bombay and 
Bengal, and (3) in each of the remaining Provinces—respectively,—and 
showing how many of these appeals were successful and how many were 
unsuccessful. The Government are not in possession of the same infor- 
mation for 1921-22, and information for 1923-24 is not yet available, 
that year, as the Honourable Member is aware, not yet having closed. 


APPEALS UNDER APPEALS UNDER 
SECTION 30 (1). SECTION 32 (1). 
Province. No. of 
aepoeeees: No. No. No. ‘No. 
succ ess- unsucces- | success- | unsuccess- 
ful. ful. ful. ful. 
Bombay— 
City : 7 ' ; . | 30,719 1,610 1,790 1 
Mofussil . : ; ; : 28,396 2,182 2,608 2 3 
Bengal— 
Calcutta . A : P ; 26,016 269 QT. 1 
Mofussil . i ; z 4 17,663 391 660 4 7 
Madras - : ; - : 35,281 1,420 2,453 1 16 
United Provinces ’ : : 26,511 657 913 7 20 
Punjab 3 ; : Ware 24,683 1,037 4,528 oe re 
Burma “be Ope : : , 16,385 198 375 Ay ne 
Bihar and Orissa é , 3 12,039 250 839 Gi! 50 
Central Provinces : ; : 9,881 215 362 1 1 
Assam : é : ; : 4,551 42 173 1 ar 
North-West Frontier Province. 3,074 169 381 Ne = 
Baluchistan - ’ ; ‘ 159 = 7 oe 2 
Ajmer-Merwara . : ; 5 449 ll ll 1 
Coorg . ; F ‘ : < 127 1 7 
Delhi . ° : f ‘ ; 2,308 37 55 


30th January 1924. 
STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 


Tue Honovrasrtz Mr. A. C. MCWATTERS (Finance Secretary): Sir, 
I beg to lay on the table a statement regarding important financial 
questions outstanding between His Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India. This is with reference to the question* asked by the 
Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas in this House on the 16th 
July last. 


Statement regarding important financial questions outstanding between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. 


_ (1) Pension claim by War Office against India.—This claim, which exceeds £25 
millions and may be as much as £40 millions, represents a share of pensions arising 
out of casualties amongst British Troops who had served in India and who were 
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employed in the Great War. The claim has been made with reference to an agree- 
ment entered into in 1870 between the India and War Offices. It is understood 
that this agreement is interpreted differently by the two offices the former holding 
that it could not have been intended to apply against India in a war of the magni- 
tude of the Great War, while the latter argue that it was subject to no qualification. 


(2) India’s further contribution to the Great War.—In September 1918 the 
Indian Legislative Council offered certain additional financial assistance to His 
Majesty’s Gevernment towards the prosecution of the Great War on the conditions,. 
(i) that there was no costly conflagration on the Indian frontier and (iz) that the 
general agricultural and financial situation of India permitted it. On the assump- 
tion that the Great War would last till March 1920, the offer involved a payment. 
by India to His Majesty’s Government of about £49 millions which included about 
£4 millions on account of pensionary charges of British Troops. The Great War 
terminated earlier. The 3rd Afghan War broke out and the agricultural situation 
proved worse than anticipated, with the result that in March 1920 the Legislative 
Council reconsidered their offer and reduced the total amount of the contribution 
to £13,600,000. This amount which was paid to the War Office in 1918-19 also 
included £4 millions on account of pensionary charges of British Troops. But His. 
Majesty’s Government would not accept as correct the figure of £4 millions as 
against their estimated claim for pensionary charges of British troops, vide Item (1). 
The Secretary of State has informed the Government of India that the matter was. 
being referred to the Cabinet in England. 


(3) Expenditure in East Persia.—During the Great War and especially towards: 
the end of 1917 and the beginning of 1918 it was necessary to send large Military 
Forces from India to East Persia. The expenditure on these forces to end of 1920-21 . 
has been debited to the War Office in the same way as charges of Military Forces 
despatched from India to other theatres. In view of the’ Military and Political 
interests that India possessed in East Persia the War Office demurred to bear the- 
entire charges in this region, but it is uncertain whether they are maintaining this. 
attitude. As expenditure in East Persia was not recorded separately in the 
accounts, it is not possible to state the amount disputed. 


(4) Charges of Surplus officers of the Indian Army.—Owing to the expansion of 
the Indian Army during the period of the Great War the strength of officers of the 
Indian Army were augmented by recruitment of a large number of officers who were 
granted permanent commissions. With the cessation-of hostilities and the post war 
reduction of the Army in India about 1,800 officers, mostly in the junior ranks, 
became surplus to requirements. These are being retired from April 1922 under 
special terms. The question of the basis of apportionment hetween England and 
India of the charges involved in the maintenance of the surplus officers and in the 
grant of special concessions on being retired, is still under discussion between the 
India and War Offices, the Secretary of State and the Government of India claiming, 
60 per cent. on the basis of the numbers recruited for special formations during the 
Great War, while the War Office would appear to have accepted only 50 per cent. of 
the charges. In a communication received in May 1923 the India Office apprehended: 
that the matter might have to go to arbitration. The total amount requiring 
apportionment is about £5 millions. 


(5) Disbandment of British Troops.—The organisation of the Post War Army 
in India involves permanent reductions in the strengths of British troops as com- 
pared with the pre-war sanctioned establishments. The expenditure connected with 
the maintenance and disbandment of the surplus troops is an Indian liability, but 
it will be incurred in England along with similar charges relating to disbandment 
of Surplus British troops on Imperial Establishment. The apportionment between 
the two Governments is still under discussion. The total amount involved is not 
yet known. 


(6) Exchange concession on War gratuities.—War Gratuities fixed in sterling 
and payable on 4th August 1919 were sanctioned for British officers and other ranks 
as a reward for service during the great war. The cost of the gratuities in excess of 
the amount calculated for the normal strengths of officers and men on the Indian 
- establishment was an Imperial liability. The rate of exchange on 4th August 1919 
was ls, 8d. the rupee. The Government of India acting upon what they believed to 
be the intentions of His Majesty’s Government according to a telegram received 
. from the Secretary of State, however, paid the gratuities at 1s, 4d. the rupee to 
British soldiers serving in India and Mesopotamia on that date. Subsequently the 
Secretary of State acting on what he believed to be the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government, authorised the payment by the Government of India of war gratuities 
at the same rate to British officers. The loss by exchange debited to the War Office: 
under these arrangements was estimated at £200,000 in i921 and this amount was. 
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provisionally refunded to the War Uffice in 1920-21. The Goyernment of India 
protested and the matter went to arbitration in England. The award of the arbi- 
trator was against India. 

(7) Future administration of Aden and incidence of cost.—A brief history of this 
item will be found at paragraphs 22 and 23 of the Retrenchment Committee’s report 
on Political expenditure. 


It has been suggested by the Government of India that the existing financial 
arrangement should be revised. The question is still under discussion. 


(8) Expenditure in Persia.—Following the recommendations of the Welby Com- 
mission, diplomatic and consular expenditure in Persia is being shared equally 
between the Home and Indian Governments. In view of the fact that Indian 
interests in Persia have not increased as rapidly as Imperial interests, it has been 
‘suggested that this division is no longer fair and that since Indian interests are 
mainly confined to Hast Persia, it would be preferable to avoid divided expenditure 
where possible. Proposals to this end have been submitted for consideration by His 
Majesty’s Government. 


F. Army. 
20th February 1924. 


Royat Inpran Minirary CoLtecr, Drenra Don. 


104. Tur Honovrasie Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARI: 
‘Would the Government please state what steps have been taken— 


(a) for expansion of Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military 
College at Dehra Dun; 


(b) for making its objects better known throughout India; 
(c) for reducing the cost of students’ residences in the College; 


(d) for taking steps for training students who do not qualify for 
Military career but might qualify for other careers in India? 


His Excertency tHE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) This question 


is under consideration. 


(6) Information regarding the College is widely distributed by all 
Local Governments twice a year when they are invited to select candidates 
for admission to the College. As the result of a question asked by the 
Honourable Member in the Legislative, Assembly, the Government of 
India some little time ago consulted Local Governments as to the need 
of further publicity and the general sense of the replies received was that 
the existence and purposes of the College are well known and that further 
advertisement is not required. From their own experience, the Govern- 
ment of India are satisfied that this is the case. No difficulty is found in 
obtaining candidates for all the vacancies available from time to time. I 
‘can, however, assure my Honourable friend that the desirability of keep- 
ing the Dehra Dun College and its advantages before the Indian public 
is constantly in our minds. 


(c) Government do not at present contemplate making any reduction 
in the present fee, which is Rs. 1,500 per annum, and represents only a 
fraction of the actual cost of the education given. 


(d) As I stated on the 11th February in reply to question No. 55, the 
training given at the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College, 
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Dehra Dun, is intended primarily to enable the boys to qualify for a 
King’s Commission in the Indian Army. At the same time the course of 
study is such that, should a boy fail in the entrance examination for the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, he will be in as good a position to 
pass the University entrance examinations as if he had been educated at 
any ordinary school. 

Tur Honovraste Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARI: 
Have any steps been taken, or are likely to be taken, for enabling poorer 
students, who cannot pay these comparatively high fees to join the 
College? 

Hts Excertency tax COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: Steps have already 
been taken and are under consideration with that object in view, and we 
hope that at no very distant future we shall be able to institute scholar- 
ships, which I suppose is what the Honourable Member refers to. One 
of the objects of the Pertab Singh Memorial is to establish scholarships 
at the Dehra Dun College, and I may say that we have had a very good 
response to our request for subscriptions to that Memorial. 


G. Miscellaneous. 
28th February 1924. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Wacon ALLOTMENT TO COLLIERIES. 


41]. *Mr. C. Duraiswami Aiyangar: (a) Has the attention of the 
Government been drawn to the correspondence published in the issue of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika, dated 5th February 1924, complaining against 
the prevailing system of wagon allotment to collieries according to which 
no colliery proprietor, agent, or consumer is able to have wagons unless 
his requisition is for half rakes at least? 

(6) Is there truth in the said complaint? 

(c) Is it a fact whether a colliery proprietor is bound to pay the half- 
yearly wharfage charge to the Railway Company even if he did not get a 
single wagon during the half-year? 

(d) If all or any of the grievances stated above be true, will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to remedy the same by proper directions to the 
Railway Companies concerned ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Government have seen the 
letter referred to. 

(b) and (d). The present system of distribution of wagons 1s an attempt 
to get back to the methods in force before the war. It is designed with 
the object of moving as much coal as possible from the fields and of 
making the best use of the wagons available. The system is worked by 
the C. T. O. who is assisted by an Advisory Committee, on which the 
Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federation and consumers 
are represented. In recent months there have been few complaints and 
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in December last the Indian Mining Federation told me that they had no 
representations to make in regard to wagon supply. But the usual 
seasonal difficulties have now begun, and since the beginning of January 
the Railway Board have received complaints that the smaller collierigs Me 
not getting sufficient wagons. The matter has been specially considered 
by the Advisory Committee and it has now been arranged that certain 
days in the month should be set aside for small collieries. On these days 
wagon supplies, after meeting Locomotive requirements, will be confined 
to collieries having less than 1/2 rake capacity. 


(c) No. 


25th February 1924. 


PuRCHASE oF STORES IN ENGLAND. 


417. *Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar: With reference to the table showing 
purchases made in England without accepting the lowest tender referred 
to on page 16 of Volume IV of the Assembly Debates dated 1st February . 
1924, will the Government be pleased to state what stock on hand of the 
articles referred to hereunder was available on the dates of purchase 
referred to in the table at pages 16, 17 and 20? 


_ 


Bottles (water)—2 items. 
Wheels and axles—3 items. 
Tracing cloth—l. 

Punching machine—l. 
Portland cement—1l. 
Netting (mosquito)—2. 
Tickéts (Railway)—1. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee: In order to supply the infor- 
mation required by the Honourable Member it would be necessary first to 
ascertain from the High Commissioner which was the indenting depart- 
ment or officer in each of these cases and then to inquire from those 
officers and Departments what stocks they held. The value of the infor- 
mation required would not be commensurate with the labour and expense 
of obtaining it. I may add that all departments have strict instructions 
regarding the scale of stock to be maintained and indents for supplies are 
made only in accordance with such instructions. 


Sth March 1924. 


PROTECTION OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 


624. *Khan Bahadur Sarafraz Hussain Khan: Will Government be 
pleased to give the House an idea of the time by which they will receive 


Py 


the report of the Tariff Board on the question of protection regarding the 
steel industry in India? 
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Tne Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Government of India have 
considered most caretully whether it will be possible for them to arrive at 
their conclusions on the Tariff Board’s report jn time to place them before 
the Legislature this session, but they regret that they see no possibility of 
being able to do so. The report is in two parts. Though they received 
a first proof of the preliminary chapters of the first parts on February 11th, 
they did not receive a complete proof of that part till February 18th. A 
proof of the second part of the report was not received till February 28th. 
Copies of the evidence, with the exception of that of a very few witnesses, 
have not yet been received. The report covers not only the steel industry 
but also industries based on steel, and raises questions of great difficulty 
and far-reaching importance. It is quite impossible for the Government 
of India to come to a decision on these questions without giving them more 
consideration than the time at their disposal has permitted them to do. 
They share the general desire that a decision should be come to on the 
report with the least possible delay, and in the circumstances I am autho- 
rised to say that the present intention is to summon a special session of 
the Legislature as early as possible in the summer in order that the con- 
clusions of the Government on the report may be placed before the 
Legislature. I am aware that this course will place the House at a great 
inconvenience, but I hope that they will realise our difficulties and 
recognise that this is the best possible solution of dealing with a very 
difficult and very important subject. The effect will be that the House 
will be adjourned as at present contemplated. We shall consider the 
report probably in April and we hope to be able to call an adjourned 
session or a new session probably in May in order to consider our 
conclusions with the Legislature. | 
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APPENDIX I, 


Statement showing Acts passed by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature 
during the Delhi Session, 1924. 


. The Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) Act. 
. The Cantonments Act, 

. The Immigration into India Act. 

. The Central Board of Revenue Act. 

The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act. 
The Criminal Tribes Act. 

. The Repealing and Amending Act. 

The Sea Customs (Amendment) Act. 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act. 

. The Indian Coinage (Amendment) Act. 

. The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Statement showing the number of assessees and collection of mncome-tax under 
various grades of income (excluding Companies, registered firms and interest 
on securities) in India during the year 1922-23. 


Number of Collections of 
Serial No. Grades of Income. assessees. income-tax. 


Rs. Rs. 
74} S000, 48) 400 PL ee 69,804 |  37,55,954 
II 2,500 ,, 2,999 . : ; ; : 34,156 34,56,552 
IIT 3,000 ,, 3,499 . ; ; ; ; 27,847 24,13,403 
IV 3,500, 4,999 . : ; ; : 44,658 48,30,420 
Vv BOON 7,499 . : ‘ ; 37,873 69,97,287 
VI 7,500 ,, 9,999 . : : : : 19,019 50,47,324 
VII} 10,000 ,, 12,499 . p : . 12,276 58,57,509 
ViIL. | 12;5007 7 "14,999" = : . . : 5,777 35,25,518 
ix 7 (15,000. <)19,9009—. : . ed re 7,219 56,60,047 
Xh 720,000: <.° 246999... : : 2 g 3,947 48,12,086 
R11 s25.000° | 4 529.099, . . : . 2,319 34,55,232 
XII | 30,000 ,, 39,999 . 2,124 46,33,276 
XITI| 40,000 ,, 49,999 ‘ 1,010 29,91,903 
XIV | 50,000 and over é ‘ p ‘ : 2,065 1,45,09,361 
Unclassified . 3 d . 3 762 4,59,068 
TOTAL : 2,70,856 ' '7,24,04,940 © 


Statement showing the number of assessees and collections of income-tax under 
various grade of income (excluding Companies, registered firms and interest 
on securities) in India during the year 1922-23. 


Number of Collection of 

Grades of incomes. assessees. + income-tax. 

Rs. Rs. ; . : 
2,000 to 2,999 . : : : ; ; 5 . 1,03,960 72,12,506 
3,000 ,. 4,999 . : : : : ey. : 72,505 72,43,823 
5,000 ,, 9,999 .. ‘ : ; : ‘ 3 : 56,892 1,20,44,611 
10,000 ,, 19,999 . : ! p Z t : : we date ee 1,50,43,074 
20,000 ,, 29,999 . ; , F : : F A 6,266 82,67,318 
30,000 and over : , ‘ F : ; : P 5,199 2,21,34,540 
Unclassified : ‘ A P . F é é 762 z= 4,59,068 


Tora s 2,70,856 7,24,04,940 
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APPENDIX: 


APPENDIX VII. 


Statement giving reasons which moved the Governor-General to pass an order 
under section 67-B of the Government of India Act for the certification of the 
Indian Finance Bill as recommended to the Legislative Assembly and the 


Council of State. 
(Gazette of India Extra-Ordinary dated March 31st, 1924.) 


When the budget for the year 1924-25 was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
the hon. the Finance Member was authorised by me to announce that as our anticipations. 
for the coming year indicated a budget which would balance on the present basis of taxa- 
tion and with the salt duty reduced to the former level of Re. 1-4 per maund, the choice. 
between that rate and any higher rate would be left to the Assembly. At the same time 
my Government with the full concurrence of the Secretary of State for India made clear 
their view that a higher rate of salt duty at Rs. 2 per maund would be in the best interests 
of the country since it would enable a commencement to be made with the reduction of 
provincial contributions in four provinces and would thereby secure increased’ provision 
for objects, such as education, public health and industry, the furtherance of which is our 


anxious concern. 
When demands for grant under different heads of expenditure were laid before the- 


Assembly that House saw fit to reject, without any examination of the expenditure on its 
merits and for reasons extraneous to the budget, the demands for Customs, Income tax, 
Salt and Opium departments, four of the main revenue earning departments of the Govern- 
ment. These four demands on the retention of which the revenue of these important 
departments necessarily depended, were later on restored by my Government acting in 
accordance with powers conferred on them by section 67 A (7) of the Government of India 
Act. The remaining demands had in the meantime been passed by the Assembly with 
small reductions under two heads only. When during the next stage of the budget pro- 
cedure the Finance Bill was presented for the consideration of the Assembly, consideration 
was refused without an examination of details in spite of the fact that the majority of 
demands for expenditure under the different departments of Government had actually 
been accepted by the House. The position which resulted from the action of the Assembly, . 
therefore, was that when the Finance Bill providing for means of meeting the expenditure. 
which it had already voted came before the Assembly, the Bill was rejected without con- 
sideration. The Finance Bill prescribes rates at which taxation shall be levied under 
several of the most important revenue heads, including salt duty, postage and income 
tax and the legislative sanction given by the Finance Act of the preceding year for the 
collection of taxation under these heads would have expired on the 31st March, 1924. In 
these circumstances it was my obvious duty under the special powers conferred upon me 
by section 67 B of the Government of India Act to take such action as was essential for the 
interests of British India in order to enable the administration of the country to be. 
carried on and to provide sufficient funds to enable the Government of India’s budget 
for the coming year to be balanced. It was with this sole object in view that I recommen- 
ded to the Assembly the Finance Bill in a modified form containing only such provisions 
as were essential for the purposes above mentioned. The Finance Bill as recommended 
by me provided for the levy of salt duty at the former rate of Re. 1-4 per maund, for the 
existing postal rates and rates of income-tax, for the continuance for a further year of the 
provision agreed to by the Legislative Assembly last year for credit to general revenues 
of interest on securities held in the paper currency reserve and for the imposition of a 
specifie duty on certain materials for match manufacture which is required to safeguard 
the revenue (exceeding one and a half crores of rupees) derived from the present import 
duty on matches. Certain items including proposals to reduce the excise duty and import 
duty on motor spirit, to reduce the import duty on certain component parts of cotton mill 
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machinery and to effect minor changes in the customs tariff were omitted from the recom- 
mended Bill. These proposals, though of a beneficial character, were not such as I could 
hold to be essential for the interest of India. This Bill with my recommendation was- 
presented to the Legislative Assembly, but leave to introduce it was refused. It was 
thereupon laid before the Council of State with a certificate by me that the provisions. 
of the Bill were essential for the interests of British India and was passed by the Council 
without amendment. ‘To this Bill as consented to by that Chamber I have signified my 
assent. 

It is to me a matter of regret that the Legislative Assembly, to whom important respon- 
sibilities are entrusted in voting expenditure to be incurred by the Government and in 
authorising the provisions of necessary funds to meet that expenditure, should have failed 
on this occasion to consider these important financial matters on their merits. The action 
which my Government was compelled to take to restore the four grants rejected by the 
Assembly and that which I found it necessary to take in exercise of the special power 
conferred upon me as Governor-General, have as their sole object the maintenance of the: 
administration and provision of funds necessary for that administration to be carried. 
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